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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hotspur. — I n our next. 

K. — The account of the^Races at Mauritius reached us too Lite for 
the present number. It shall appear in the Calendar in Sep- 
tember. 

The following note was iceeived too late to be appended to Mr 
Western’s paper, in our present •Number ; we therefore insert 
it here. 

“ Mr Hare has just advertised a reprint of his Pamphlet on Dysentery 
which contains an additional iart. In this second part I find 
at page 27, he twice alludes to a valve to the Cu*cum, hut 
no where else throughout, although the entire Pamphlet contains 
32 closely piintcd pages. I have said in my paper that he does 
not allude to this valve, and he lias said that he “ has wi it Ion 
a book upon it.” At the time I last wrote 1 had not seen this 
accoitf/ part, therefore my assertion was literally conec! ; and 
1 mention the ahotc lathei than In: thought intentionally to 
inisiepreseut Mr Hare. It is possible there is yet some other 
work of Mr Hare’s ou the valve ; but when alluding to it ns he 
says, “ Sec my hook on Dyscntr i y,” I fcai lie is in the habit of 
wilting loosely. At this page 27, of tin 2nd pint of his present 
Pamphlet, he also mentions a valve to the Co/o?i (line 3 from 
top) which if not a mistake is, I cone hide, a gieat discovery. 
It map exist in man, but ceitainly does not in the horse. 

J. W.” 

Calcutta, Septcmbet 28 th, IcS-J'J. 
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LARCHES <>[• IDLENESS; 

Oil, 

THE FIRST FRUITS OF FURLOUGH!. 
Part II. 


“ Thr honour of our Holy V hutch 
lb in your hands to keep. 

And the banner of the Cross, for Him 
Who died on Calvary’s steep ; 

And the city which for Christian prayer 

Hath heard tlu* holy bell — • 

And i-. it tlie-c your heart", woul l yield 
To the Godless infidel 5 ” 

Mrs IIem a ns. 

Hen aiding the readers of any record of voyages, travels 
or works of similar enterprise, in which monotonous and conti- 
nued exertion for the most part occupied more of the author s 
time than those spirited moments of excitement, which, \vjt limit 
fatiguing the reader, rouse and atnuse his imagination, — remind- 
ing, then, the reside rs of such works, as mentally undertaking the 
identical loute which the author has performed, and theielore as 
fellow travellers with him, a considerate mail •would avoid, as 

1MJ. M'onr, viit.— 10L. X., NO. XIX. * B 
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much as pojttable, imposing on his audience quite as much labour, 
fatigue and annoyance, as he had personally encountered ; while, 
as the most agreeable society in life is invariably conducted*xm 
“ give apd take’* principles, and is found more or less delightful 
as muUftfl forbearance and sympathy can be excited and kept up, 
—so tfe\ author pf the “ Labours of Idleness” must ask of hig 
readers some indulgence for the long, tedious details of trifles 
which must necessarily occupy a considerable portion of a diary, 
more especially of a journey through a land as deserted as these 
shores of Palestine, and among a people, whose habits, while 
composed of elements novel to our own, afford few salient points 
to give piquancy to the narrative of an Indian invalid, merely 
flitting through these realms of. historic interest to his own quiet 
home in England ! ‘ f 

The few days’ break in a journev which the jealousy of 
European policy on the vexata questio of the prevention of 
the plague has imposed on all travellers in the Levant, is often 
regai ded by fresh English travellers, who never had a pain in the 
shoulders and whose “ withers are unwrung” by the agues and 
fevers and other shocking disorders incident to a residence in the 
east, as a remedy far worse than the disease it is intended to 
guard against, but which the ennuiye too often travels in per- 
petual company with. The classical reader need scarcely be 
referred to Horace for an authority on this subject “ sedit post 
equitem atra cura” Let us make the most of this breathing time 
between the heats — and, be it known, that we, the invalid geu- 
tlemen from Bombay, contrived to run four heals during the 
distance between Cairo and Constantinople, over a space of 
ground not often recorded in the racing calendar, and of which 
race, had the time been taken, 1 dare fay the “Child of the 
Isles” and his gallant contemporaries would have made 
light, although some of the line taken was perhaps familiar to 
him and them in the days of their youth ; and though the dis- 
tancefrom Jerusalem to Constantinople was accomplished with 
the same horses and on a kind of standard of weight for age and 
inches, yet both competitors thought themselves fortunate in 
escaping a dead heat. We took up, if I may be allowed the 
simile, a fresh horse to bring us in the last half mile, having worn 
out the interpreter who accompanied us from Cairo to Alleppo, 
and who, having there declared himself unable to hold his place 
any longer, was superseded by Joseph Simon, a Maronite Chris- 
tian, idee Guiseppe, the Sardinian. 

The courteous reader has been already introduced to the 
dramatis persona of the piece, but as the diary style does 
not admit of the development of individual character as agree- 
ably or as intelligibly as the novel writer’s system, in which every 
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incident, like the old Deus ex machina of the Roman theatres, 
most appropriately places one or more of the actors in a very 
prominent and characteristic position, while the audience are 
informed as it were by a stage whisper of certain idiosyncratic 
peculiarities, they could never, by any other possibility, have 
•discovered* But lest the preface to Part two should become 
as tedious to the reader as the journey occasionally became to 
the author, the reader may as well endeavour, if it be possible, 
to imagine himself in company with the Bombay pilgrims, now 
confined within the Quarantine station of the classical town of 
Gazza. The head of the establishment, rejoicing in the title of 
Nazir, is a favourable specimen of young Turkey in Asia; a 
dapper looking little personage, % rather slight made, without a 
beard to his dark, but European-featured countenance, to which 
a neat moustache fixed to a fashionable curl on either side of a 
well shaped mouth, and very prim-looking eyebrows, bieti 
prononce , gives a comical expression. On our arrival he received 
us with a profusion of polite bows and energetic flourishes of his 
white wand to keep ourselves and attendants beyond contugion- 
distance, till our steady approach from the camels towards the 
quarters to which the two guardianos, appointed to receive us, 
were leading the way, fairly caused him to back himself out of 
the court-yard into the inclosure common to all the idlers of the 
town not in quarantine. Once or twice during each day of our 
stay he contrived to go through a similar ceremony, which was 
carried on, on our parts, by a volley of questions upon every sub- 
ject connected with the population, usages and produce of the 
neighbourhood and the establishment more immediately under 
him. The quarantine establishment at Gazza consists of a medi- 
cal man — an Italian, forty horsemen and twelve footmen, or 
peons as we should call them in India, wearing a broad belt and 
plate with Italian and Arabic inscriptions thereon, dressed in the 
ordinary Turko-ASgyptian costume, of a short pelisse of broad 
cloth ; blue, green or brown, ample shalwan, which are gar- 
ments in a transition state between a voluminous doputta* and 
modern knee breeches, but which are tied below the knees, 
attached to the coarse grey stockings, which all classes of men in 

* For the benefit of the untravelled .in Eastern ways, it may, be added that 
doputta, which means two Bheets, is applied to the long web of coarse cloth wound 
about the waist and thighs of the Sepahis and other classes of Hindoos, instead of 
small clothes, but the convolutions commencing from the centre, reunite ’ in two 
ends— hence the name, from the method of folding the cloth, while the # female 
garment, the Saree is used over the whole body, commencing from one end 
attached to the waist and wound round the legs and body, until the other end h 
attached to the head as a veil. f m 
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Syria better than mere field labourers wear, completing the cos* 
tume by thick shoes, sometimes of good European manufacture 
and sometimes of a very inferior Syrian kind, but slightly remitted 
from the classical but inconvenient appendage which, in India, is 
pronounced chippie * - 

We were generally attended by a stout middle aged ASgyp-* 
tian of this kind, and as we exercise ourselves during the fine, 
but not too warm hours at noon, upon the flat roofed promenade 
devoted to our service, our good humoured and dark-visaged 
friend comprehends, as well as can be expected, our very 
indifferent Arabic discourse and communicates the information 
required of him. That indefatigable and minute detailer of 
Syrian localities, the author of “ Biblical Researches,” has pro- 
vided the best and most complete; sketch of the history of this 
town from the days of the occupation of this coast by the armies 
of Israel until the present period of Turkish rule. We can only 
add that the town which we visited on the day of our departure 
and whose suburbs we traversed on our approach from Khan 
Unoos, appears built upon a natural mound artificially 
strengthened and once fortified, so that it still retains many of its 
original features, rising about fifty feet above the surface of the 
gardens, which, crowded with fruit trees, hedged in by that 
species of cactus here known as Abooshoke, that is, “ the 
father of thorns,” and crowned with the picturesquely oriental 
palm (always, be it understood, that diminutive species, “the 
date tree”) spread round the town in all directions, and fill the 
oblong bowl or valley in which stands the ancient town of Gazza. 
The suburbs are white with tombs cemented to resemble marble, 
and were animated by lively groups of white-veiled and long- 
garmented women, who sun themselves throughout the day 
reclining upon the verdant turf, which covers every knoll not actu- 
ally under the plough, and surrounded by troops of merry, rosy 
children. As in all oriental countries, not too far removed from 
tropical influence, here also there is a distinct land and sea breeze 
daily. The wind which occasionally predominates at this season 
at Gazza, being that unpleasant, suffocating breeze, which 
becomes in Egypt the khamseen and in higher latitudes is 

* The chupple is, on the Bombay side, commonly used for the very primitive 
article attached to the sole of the foot by sandals passed over the instep and by a 
Vrooden peg held between the two first pedestrian digits. The Sepahi regiments 
in which this article is still used, leave them at the door of any house, which a Sepahi 
wearing European shoes considers himself privileged to enter shod, a disrespect- 
ful infringement of the customs of the country, much practised by the opulent native 
merchants of the Presidency— under the sanction of Government House practices, 
which perhaps would fte resented as an indignity in any private native establishment. 
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termed the sirocco . Tins morning the wind blew gently off the 
hills of Juda, which, blue and bare of trees, open into a widd 
gorg* in the direction of Hebron. As the shadows droop towards 
the east, the wind has shifted to the western quarter and comes 
freshly from the Mediterranean, bearing on its wings the soft 
murmur of that tideless sea, distant, as our guide tells us, one 
short hour's journey, and invisible from the low hills which bound 
the coast. The town does not apparently contain more than 
about three thousand inhabitants, principally Moslim, who 
employ themselves in the manufacture of common linen cloth ; 
oil, from their rich dark green leaved olive trees; and in prepar- 
ing skins for water carriers, Sc c. &c., each of these petty articles 
of trade being conveyed into the, interior for sale. There are a 
considerable number of Christigns resident here, mostly writers 
bearing in their dress and carriage the badge of all their 
tribe in these Turk-ridden realms ! The variety of costumes 
which appear in and without the debatable ground, whenever a 
caravan arrives in quarantine, are highly amusing. For instance, 
on tlje first day after our detention, a very intelligent American 
traveller, Mr Sampson ! (what’s in a name ?) came in from 
Petra and Sinai bringing with him camels from the Arabs 
of Nakl, a small fortified station on the high road to 
Mecca from Cairo, and to which the usage of the country and 
the jealousy of the tribes in the interior of this desert where the 
Israelites are supposed to have passed their wanderings for 
forty years, compel all travellers to and from ^Ekaba en 
route to Jerusalem to return, although adding some days to the 
journey by the direct course. These animals were extremely 
small, lean, and yet capable of making longer inarches with 
proportionate burthens than their robust and gigantic congeners. 
With them came the dark shrivelled specimens of humanity that 
people those dreary solitudes, men of the fierce and independent 
bearing peculiar to the children of Ishmael, and though less in 
stature and in muscular strength than the men who had accom- 
panied us from Egypt, more intelligent and alert in action and 
in conversation, and more resembling the Bedouin Arabs whom 
we afterwards met, and invariably received a more favourable 
opinion of than of those with whom we had hitherto associated. 
The city destroys the good qualities of the desert born and neg- 
lects to impart any profitable exchange. As Arabs all the men 
not in the direct employ of Constantinople wear beards, while 
from their heads descends the picturesque mundeel or rejl and 
yellow striped handkerchief, if the wearer cannot boast the 
white or green turban of the more opulent descendants of the 
prophet, round that hideous skull cap, the worthless tur- 
hoosh; a folly of the late Sultan Mahmoud, •which seems to 
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answer no earthly purpose of utility, being hot and afloiding no 
defence from sun or rain. The short blue jacket called jub - 
lia, clothes the shoulders over a white or whitish shirt, (cs the 
journey has been long or short, for these orientals seldom undress 
or change), of coarse calico, and below the habiliments peculiar 
to the Levant according to the wearer’s fancy or profession. 
Another day, a caravan from Mecca with piece goods and coffee 
came in, last from Suez, distant eight days journey, with water 
at only three of the halting places. Such caravans are fre- 
quent and undergo twelve days* quarantine ! As goods are 
considered more infectious than animal substances. Ad these 
pages are designed, not to add, like the wounded and weeping 
stag of Monsieur Jacques* moralizing narrative, — “ their stock of 
more to that which hath too much’* and become the fiftieth 
series of Syrian travels on the shelves of a London bookseller, 
but to supply, if possible, that want of minute detail which the 
Indian travellers themselves experienced in the absence of all 
books to afford much of the information required, it may be as 
well to state that the “Shaik” who accompanied us, besides 
refusing the most ordinary assistance whenever he thought he 
might escape an open insult before his tribe, was not slow in 
disseminating among our fellow-prisoners the fabulous report 
that up to the present day, we had paid him not one piastre and 
he had " found” himself, all his associates and their camels in 
all the necessaries of life, and therefore he could not pay the tax 
of thirty piastres upon ten camels demanded for the privilege of 
foraging on all the hills in the neighbourhood and for the exemp- 
tion of at least two of the Arabs, in charge of them from the in- 
convenience of quarantine. On the last day of our detention the 
JVazir, who rushed in eagerly about breakfast time to announce our 
freedom and to shake hands with us, adding many polite speeches 
for his hitherto compulsory abstinence from European customs 
of u welcome,” was appealed to on the subject of the Shaik’s 
delinquency, and all the receipts on the subject were handed to 
him, with an assurance that if he would allow his writer, (a meek 
Christian, who suggested a bottle of brandy as the most accep- 
table renumeration for his services, on plea of sickness,) to draw 
up a formal receipt, we would advance our rascally attendant an 
additional hundred piastres — a sum considered by all parties 
sufficient for subsistence during the three days’ journey to Jeru- 
salem, where we intended to dismiss the camel-men, and having 
purchased horses for own use, to hire a dozen mules for the bag- 
gage and our servants riding ; a plan we would recommend to 
all travellers as being, like Warren’s blacking, “cheapest and 
best.” The weathey is much warmer to-day as if the hham~ 
seen wind were bfowing, and doubtless it has been blowing for 
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some days past throughout the land of Egypt, this being the 
season, during which, for fifty days — hence the name — this dis-* 
agreeable wind continues to blow, and we may consider our 
vicinity to the sea, as a reason why we are less incommoded by 
the season’s difference than the very short difference of latitude 
northward would lead one to expect. On the hill country round 
Jerusalem and northward, spring has scarcely begun to make 
herself known, and they are not, we are told, inconvenienced by 
the siroccos (a Levantine term, by the bye, for the wind from 
the same quarter, and not known as khamscen there) until 
the end of June. Throughout July a period of intense heat, 
when the close brick built town of Jerusalem, with its narrow 
winding streets and high battlements is scarcely habitable, all 
who can, remove to the hill tops^and live in tents as is the custom 
among the Turcoman villages, in a much more elevated range 
and more northern latitude on the plains of central Asia Minor 
— where, as far as we could judge, the thermometer never ranges 
high compared to the temperature of the neighbourhood of the 
Dead Sea, the valley of the Nile, Aden, Ganges, Guzerat, or 
Scinde ! Doubtless from February to October the valley of 
the Jordan and the vicinity of the Dead Sea, as far south as the 
Wady Moosah, is beyond all comparison the hottest country out 
of the tropics, and, as personal feelings were concerned, appear- 
ed much more disagreeable than a summer residence in tents at 
any of the above quoted tracts, nimium propinque soils , which 
are the most torrid portions of eastern Asia. In India gene* 
rally we have the benefit of living above the level of the sea and 
our personal luxury increases with the elevation ; not so in the val- 
ley of the Jordan, the vicinity of Jericho, and the shores of the 
Dead Sea, all which places lie nearly 1,400 feet below the sur- 
face of the Mediterranean and consequently of all other seas. 

6th April. The quarantine expiation is finished and we are to 
escape as soon after sunrise as the peshkirie or Turkish pass- 
ports can be prepared. 

The Nazir made a demand of 156 piastres for “ mutton and 
eggs,” also adding 115 piastres for lodging and 12 for the pass- 
ports, of our entire suite. We paid all demands and left the 
station at 20 minutes to 9 a. m. Some delay occurred, owing to 
the Shaik and his men who having been compelled \o pay the 
separate demands made for their camels by the quarantive esta- 
blishment, would not assist to load until I told them that their 
conduct had been so bad, that they need not expect a present to 
any one of them, except the red boy Mahomed. After the train 
had left the gates of the station, Captain E. and 1 mounted our 
camels and rode them slowly through the streets of the town. 
These Turks certainly keep their towns in a^ar cleaner state 
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than our Indian Government, in spite of the regulations of 1844, 
can compel provincials to do, and yet we saw few houses that 
were not falling to decay, and only two or three with glaa» win- 
dows. The Bazaar had separate streets for shoemakers, for 
cloth workers, and for manufactories of arms. We saw few people 
and those in very ragged garments. The people appear darker 
than in Cairo, and though taller and stouter, have not an intelli- 
gent look. As we left the gate on the last side, we saw men 
making cloth in very long webs about 40 or 50 yards long and 
of very strong thread. There is not, I believe, any other trade 
carried on out of the town. I have described the town as seated 
in a valley some 4 miles long. It is on a mound, the debris 
undoubtedly of former cities. There are many marble slabs in 
all faces of the walls, and the quarantine station, built on the 
eastern bastion of the old walls, appears to be in the most anci- 
ent quarter of the town, if not the oldest building in it. The 
gardens outside are abundant, the wheat finer without any irri- 
gation, than the irrigated crop in Egypt. The growth seemed 
but slightly retarded by the shade of the numerous olive trees 
which line the fields on either side, the effects were partially visi- 
ble. The weather had become much warmer than on our 
entrance on 1st April, so that I doffed the great coat before mount- 
ing and was glad to avail myself of the veil and umbrella together. 
The road was broad and well marked for nearly three miles from 
the city, and bounded by olive trees. After one hour’s riding we 
overtook the camels as they ascended the low hills from the 
basin* in which Gaza stands, up to another of those successive 
elevations surrounded by low undulating hills, which appears to be 
the characteristic appearance of the country even from El Arish, 
where we begin to quit the desert up to Ramlah, where we fairly 
enter a spur of that continuous chain of hills which crosses the 
whole of Palestine and Syria forming, as all mountain chains 
appear to do, the primary boundaries to the sea, which assumes 
it? outlines from these giant ribs of the. earth. Look at any map 
of the quarters of the world, and it will be seen that the coast 
generally of the sea is backed at some distance by a chain of 
mountains, and with us our right horizon was bounded by the 
blue, round capped, and stony but not unproductive hills of 
Judah, — not unproductive in the fruits of the earth, and much 
more fertile than any other land in varied incident, in tale of battle 
tie field and of wondrous works, in man’s redemption and the 
inscrutable but unerring fulfilment of all prophecy and all mys- 

* These flat basins, similar to, but more extensive than those which we had 
remarked in the desert of moving sands, are the plateau* v formed by successive 
deposits and subsequent evaporation of lakes of water. 
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tery ! We were now in the land of the Philistines, and were 
about to visit the site of four of their most famous cities. We 
had $}iis morning emerged from the southernmost town of 
Gaza, well known for the exhibitions of Samson’s youthful feat 
of bravado, and his last dreadful act of revenge : by the stern 
wj.r waged by its inhabitants, with the children of Israel and with 
the king of Judah. The same unyielding spirit actuated their 
descendants in the days of Macedon’s madman, whose engines of 
war perhaps had often battered but in vain against that ancient 
wall which now supports many a vaulted serai and white- 
domed Moslem fane. Later still the crusaders fought their fiery 
antagonists, the hated Saracens, upon these wide, undulating 
downs, and these hills resounded to the “ shrill fife and spirit- 
stirring drum’ 1 ’ when Buonaparte fharched his hitherto uncon- 
quered bands from their repulse *at Acre, their insane revenge at 
Jaffa, to their final overthrow at Aboukir and to the evacua- 
tion of fliese provinces they had so sternly seized upon. Every 
step they marched had been traversed by us, and where they liad 
encountered privatious, misery and death, in the month of May, 
surrounded by an energetic, merciless and revengeful foe, we had 
travelled daily with ease and healthful change, and had slept un- 
guarded in the desert without a thought of fear ! We had seen, 
while encamped at Khan Unoos, as the sun’s level rays gilded 
the rising mists of evening, the steep precipices of El Ghor loom- 
ing unnaturally high across the eastern sky, and were unconscious 
of the exaggerating effects of a Syrian twilight. Now, to-day 
each successive ridge which bounded the long flats we were sur- 
mounting every hour to a more elevated range, shewed us tha 
bleak forms of Judah's fruitful hills, in plainer hue and more 
decided outline. Every valley appeared more fertile than the last, 
and though even the olive tree had disappeared within four miles 
of Gaza, yet corn fields were of a richer hue and heavier with 
grain, and the turf more luxuriant in flowers and varied kinds of 
grass, than hitherto, affording abundant pasture to the large herds 
of fine-haired goats and thick white-fleeced sheep. The inhabi- 
tants are decidedly few in number to the means of living in this 
fertile land, but the men are tall and stout. At 10 hours 30 
minutes a. m., we passed on our right hand a village distant a 
quarter of a mile, the village of Beth Hanoon. The country close 
to the road is now quite bare, all the crops having be£n reaped 
and removed. There are no trees except near the villages. At 
1 1 hours 15 minutes a. m., we crossed a stone bridge over a brook 
said to be the brook Eshcol, and soon after a village called Beer 
Esnail. About 12 hours 15 minutes, we saw a village some 
500 yards distant to the right which the camel men called 
Girge Bussool— a name apparently forged fgr the occasion, 
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as the name !s not on any of the maps. At 12-40, we came to 
the village of Barberah, on a mound to our left, part of a long 
ridge shelving down towards the northward, from which w£ saw 
a fine view of the blue hills of Judah. Shortly afterwards, about 
1 p. m., we passed the village of Aquiceah, on our right, and at 
1-30, wj persuaded a Mussulman travelling northward wi^li 
ourselves, to conduct us to the ruins of Ascalon ! while the ser- 
vants and baggage went another mile and a half to the village of 
Mejdal, and halted for the night, after a journey of about 
14 miles from Gaza. We turned off by a footpath to the 
left through the fields of barley and oats, until after having 
ascended a very long ridge of low hills, we saw a most beaute- 
ous valley extending from the village of Naidh, situated among 
olive trees and wheat fields thickly decorated with wild poppy, up 
to the N. W. foot of the slope, dn which stands Barberah, which 
was, of course, distinctly visible from our route. Still following 
a winding footpath 'westward, we traversed what appeared to be 
the remains of a broad, well made road, raised in the centre, with 
drainage on the sides, and once, as the guide said, flanked with 
trees, perhaps as late as the wars of the Crusaders. Successive 
invasions had swept off every stick from the country. Upou 
a high bank of sand perhaps two miles from where we had 
quitted the camel track, was visible a ruined portion of a 
mosque, and between this and the road we were now travelling 
from N. W. to N. E. lay a most fertile valley crowded with olive 
trees, having the village of Naidh on the left, while far away 
among the olives and figs to the right, rose a neat little minaret 
and a heap of houses ! — for no other word can express the col- 
lection of flat roofs which gave the appearance of a hillock of 
sandstone to the village of Mejdal. After crossing this valley, 
grass became more scanty and sand more abundant till we 
reached the ruined mosque where we found three devout Mos- 
lems at their afternoon prayers. Distant about 500 yards to the 
westward, over sand and across the now dry channel of a brook 
which lent verdure to a few wheat fields in the sinuous eccentri- 
cities of its course, couched upon a ridge of sand, curving in a 
convex semicircle from the sea, lay the ruins of Ascalon ! 
What recollections of the lion-hearted king and his no less bold 
antagonist came over us, as we leapt from the camels and tra- 
versed, svford in hand, (used as a walking stick, for respectabi- 
lity's sake,) the heavy sand on which the Crusaders had toiled, 
their heavy armed hosts and iron frames broken down by fa- 
tigue. After crossing the rivulet and the fields of wheat which the 
red boy led the camels across, withoutgcruple as to the consequences 
of every broad foot-fall, we passed a large tree like our Indian 
burr, but most likely a sycamore, and after our guide, a respect- 
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able looking Moslem with a Jewish cast of countenance and a 
popular cast of one eye, over which he wore his turban slouched 
to save it from the sun, had dived into the Welt/, or Moslem 
saint’s tomb, and had exchanged a few words with its contents, 
he joined us as we toiled up the steep sand bank, and rushing 
into a ruined bastion, with an upper story of huge, stones, still 
standing, burst into a wordy paroxysm of Arabic eloquence, 
which commenced and ended with Shoof! Kuloo Eskalone / 
“See ! all that is Ascalon !” Tell it not in Gath, proclaim it not 
in the streets of Ascalon— was the minstrel king’s lament over 
the death of his master and his enemy, the revengeful without 
cause — the first anointed of the Lord ! but who fell so signally 
and rapidly from his youthful excellence. We looked through the 
window of a lower chamber an^ s?tw a view of the walled site and 
well defined streets of Ascalon in bright relief against the bluest 
of all seas that my eyes ever beheld, set like a picture in a frame 
of greyish yellow sand stone in heavy masses upon all four sides ; 
thence climbing to the upper story we beheld the sea, just rippling 
with the northern breeze which blew fresh but still seemed power- 
less to raise into billows ! Upon three sides spread the sea like a 
blue curtain, and behind us, on the fourth, rose the sand in wavy 
hillocks, till the olive crowned heights of Barberah closed the scene. 
From the westward and round to the south, the sea had evidently, 
once upon a time, driven its now placid waters, during some 
couvulsive moment over these shifting sands, and had piled 
them high and heavily against the walls of Ascalon’s broad amphi- 
theatre, even up to the top, but had not penetrated within the 
town, neither had its salt waters tainted the freshness of the 
soil within. That fertile soil on which once stood dwelling 
houses, theatre and Christian churches, where the heathen 
had long before that day worshipped, but where now men 
ploughed the peaceful earth, which gave forth, with liberal 

hand, figs, mulberries, and olives where once were temples, 

now were fields, rich with the bean, with wheat and lupins !— 
where the theatre once spead its motley surface, now wheat, * in 
rich abundance, almost concealed the prostrate columns of blue 
granite, which still in well defined rows marked what once had 
been their use ! Long rows of loosely piled stones marked out, 
perhaps, the ancient streets ; and fig trees and a wild privet 
covered the site of many a once opulent abode. Wells ridicul- 
ously small in circumference, but very deep, were numerous, and 
the water, though so near the sea, was fresh and plentiful. On 
all sides were the capitols of white marble, mostly in the simple 
Doric style, serving now the most humble purposes. Frac- 
tions of some marble columns formed the lintel or the threshold 
of a rude garden gateway, and even on thesea/ront in tiie wall 
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overhanging the sea whose waves broke upon the sarul not 
twenty yards beyond the foot of the still compact and well set 
rampart, was a well of sweet water much in request. Nojfar 
from this, upon the north-eastern angle of the town, stood the 
remains of a Christian church, almost invisible from the vegeta- 
tion around it, and half way along the sea wall, a distance of per-; 
haps two thousand three hundred yards, might be traced, as my 
companion described, a quay and basin for the reception of small 
coasting craft. Within the cincture of rather an irregular ellipse 
whose depth from the base formed by the sea front might be 
1000 or 1200 yards, we saw tumuli and remains of masonry in 
every varied form, but not one human habitation. — Surrounded 
on three sides by sea or sand, the fourth was one of the most 
luxuriantly productive spots P ever saw, seeing that art did little 
and nature all for agriculture, ahd within perhaps four hundred 
yards N. E. of the ancient walls of Ascalon rose a small village 
of Arabs’ huts, and by them was this irregular ruin cultivated 
but not “ inhabited.” Thus had the prophecy been fulfilled ; na- 
tural causes have worked His will, and Ascalon, though not desert- 
ed, was still not inhabited. The Syrian climate changes much : 
the day had hitherto been mild as spring ; the evening set in 
clear and cold. Before we again mounted our camels which we 
had left kneeling in a narrow way leading to the beach between 
the northern angle of the city wall and the cultivated land, which 
unlike most maritime localities was here arable to within a very 
few yards of the sea, we turned to take a last look at these time- 
honoured remains. We saw beyond the north and in continuation 
of the south walls, a faint resemblance to a mole of solid masonry 
stretching into the sea, into two curved lines ; and distinctly traced 
on the southern side, as was clearly apparent on the not them curve, 
a row of pillars, now lying horizontal. Perhaps this had once 
been a harbour and pier, although I think, from the figure of the 
coast, it had not always been, as now, close to the quiet waves, 
but that they have encroached upon the city, and left her as she 
now is. I had wandered between the fields and stone walls 
through the principal road across the centre of the city’s site, and 
E. had traced the wall’s circumference from the centre of the 
curve whence we first beheld the sea, down to the strong founda- 
tions of the comparatively uninjured wall upon the sea face. The 
original figure was complete, and here and there upon the ram 
part nearly 25 feet broad, where we had crossed into the area, 
the picturesque ruins of the battlements and towers still remain 
ed ; kiome “ nodding to their fall,” but enough to render these 
ruins the most interesting place we yet had visited, and to enable 
imagination to kindle upon such poor remnants, some sparkles of 
$0 former beauty of Ascalon ! We slowly followed our verbose 
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but intelligent guide through a richly cultivated valley, into the 
green fields of Mejdal, where we found our train encamped in 
the most picturesque spot we had yet occupied, beside a wheat 
iield abounding in quails, which we were too much fatigued 
to slaughter, and all the guns having beeh loaded with ball, 
through fear of the Philistines. Guiseppe also was pre- 
vented from exercising his skill though he lacked not the 
inclination. We reckoned, as the loaded camels went, this day’s 
inarch at 16 miles. 

7th April — Thermometer in the tent 42°, out side at 
sunrise 37°, so that though the weather was agreeably warm 
at noon, the cold weather had not yet left the plains of Syria. 
The dew fell so heavy during the night that the tents were 
saturated before the morning. We had loaded and left the 
ground at \ to 7 a. m., passing through a very interesting town, 
not so clean as Gaza, but with a more crowded market. There 
seemed to be a kind of fair, from the numbers present of men 
and women, and the variety of wares for sale in the market place 
or on loaded asses met by us throughout the day crowding into 
Mejdal ; and, strange enough, among heaps of dates, upon one 
of which an awkward camel placed his large splay foot, without 
eliciting any angry remonstrance from the apathetic owner. 
Nasty looking sweetmeats and coarse cloth were plentiful, but 
not inviting, and heaps of soap, for which manufacture Ramlah, 
our evening’s destination, is celebrated. It seemed to us incre- 
dible that so much soap could he sold among the people, who 
evidently indulged so seldom in the useful compound. With 
countenances burnt to a brickdust colour, yet not black; with 
forms more developed by labour and with more energetic 
expressions, the men appear a much larger and taller race at 
Gaza, and along the coast generally, than in Egypt : — for 
“ Joshua cut off the Anakim entirely from the hills of Judah ; 
only in Gaza, in Gath, and in Ashdod there remained.” Full 
three thousand years have elapsed since the fact here recorded by 
the inspired historian occurred, and we the superficial enquirers 
from a distaut island, whose name was for centuries unheard 
among the children of men are irresistibly struck with the exis- 
tent and vivid corroboration of the Scripture expressions. To 
circulate our Indian blood, E. and I walked till we had pass- 
ed H&m&ni at 8 a. m., when a discussion between the &haik and 
his followers at a bifurcation in the pathways, through a rich 
field of oats and wheat, had caused a halt ; and we availed our- 
selves of the delay to mount. We met great numbers of^)oor 
people with asses laden with soap, oranges, &c., from Jaffa and 
grain for Yebnee and even from the distant town of Nablous 
to be taken to Gaza and El Arish, but ctfdy once met a 
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well dressed party, which consisted of Turks travelling south- 
ward mounted on ordinary bay horses, four in all. The country 
perceptibly became more elevated and not so well cultivated ; 
the pasture, richer; flowers of all sorts, most numerous. We 
neared the site of Ashdod, the city of Dagon, where the Philis- 
tines, after they had taken the ark of God, placed it befo re 
Dagon, and " when they of Ashdod arose early in the morning, 
behold, Dagon was fallen on his face to the earth before the ark 
of the Lord,” &c. This was the site of the third city of the 
Philistines which we had seen, and is to this day known by the 
name pronounced Shdood , a village more remarkable for the 
ancient tumuli in the neighbourhood, than for the comparatively 
modern Moorish-looking serai or the mud built huts of its pre- 
sent inhabitants. We passed out into the plain at 20 minutes 
past 10 a. m. from among a few orchards, rich in apricots, pome- 
granates, figs and olives, and crossed a strong stone bridge on the 
three pointed Saracenic arches. The road is nearly 70 feet wide, 
over a deep but narrow brook. After ascending a long valley with 
low hillocks on the right and left, till 11 o'clock, we allowed the 
baggage to go forwad, and descended from our camels under a 
solitary sycamore, upon the ridge from whence there was a mag- 
nificent view of the hills of Judah eastward, and of the sea about 
1 J miles distant to the west. Yellow, purple and white flowers of 
heath were in profusion ; a small species of passion flower and for- 
get-me-nots, in great abundance, adorned the green dress of 
earth. But our march to-day was to be long and wearisome from 
the continued ascent, so that here, even with a pleasing view to 
tempt us, and a delightful climate to enjoy, the task we had 
appointed to ourselves forbad us to loiter ; so we again scrambled 
up on the patient companions of our daily toil, and at five 
minutes past one, we reached Ycbnee. After noticing the numer- 
ous conically-shaped mounds constructed for public furnaces and 
now inhabited for the sake of the warmth, we crossed by the 
track which diverged eastward, another stone bridge going fast to 
decay on arches similarly shaped, but not so wide as the last, and 
leaving the broad sandy road which bad hitherto marked how 
extensive was the traffic between Jaffa and Gaza, we entered 
a more hilly and less inhabited line of country, with a mere sheep 
track for the road, and after traversing these open downs dur- 
ing three consecutive hours, during which we saw, on the 
right and left, two small villages of which we could scarcely 
detect* the true names from among the variety, of which each 
man “appeared to possess an assortment for the use of Frank 
travellers, we gained a high ridge of hills running down to- 
wards the sea and passed large herds of horses, mules and cattle 
belonging to some very ruddy-cheeked Druses and Armenians, 
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who offered their animals for hire to us, saying they lmd come 
thus far with the pilgrims according to the custom. We finally 
saw Ranilah and the immense range of the Judean hills close 
before us, having reached our destination at J, past 4 p. m., after 
9& hours’ dreary ride, and after having travelled at least 25 
i^iles. I had varied the motion by trotting my camel from 
time to time, but he required so much kicking to be excited to 
the requisite point and that could only be accomplished with the 
feet on his neck and out of the stirrups, while E. was so 
heartily sick of his brute and its slow stately stalking pace, not 
to mention the amiable peculiarity of throwing himself sudden- 
ly on his knees, if displeased — that we decided upon having 
horses to carry us throughout the next day’s long but interesting 
march. We had repeatedly seeif the plough drawn by one 
camel harnessed to traces roufid his neck, and this day, while 
entering Ramlah, 1 saw a solitary mule ploughing. The soil is 
peculiarly light both in colour and in consistency, but the cereal 
produce is said to be heavy even for this fertile but neglected 
land, and the variety of grasses spontaneously springing up on 
every waste spot, bear evidence to the richness of the soil and 
the humidity of the climate. From early ii# October till the 
beginning or the middle of April, we w ere told that much rain or 
snow was constantly falling and the face of the country among 
the hills bore tokens, in the depth and boldness of the ravines, 
to the weight of the mountain torrents. We already occasion- 
ally and subsequently during our sojourn in Syria, repeatedly 
witnessed the very heavy dews which fell at night, while the 
abundance of water, wells, springs and brooks, throughout this 
and, except absolutely in the sandy desert, afford every local 
advantage which could be imagined, for a land flowing with 
milk and honey, two products of the soil unaided by the care of 
man, while the corn, oil and olive, still in plenty, must have been 
incalculably greater, when the hills of Judah poured forth the 
armed thousands which tempted king David to sin against the 
Lord, and to number the hosts of Israel (2 Sam. xxiv, 9.) “and 
there were in Israel eight hundred thousand valiant men that 
drew the sword and the men of Judah were five hundred thou- 
sand men.' 1 These men, with their wives, and only the very 
meagre estimate of three children between two married pairs 
will amount to 4,550,000 souls : add to them one million and a 
half for the aged, the sick, and the unwarlike, for the haughty 
Levites whose families were not counted, and for the mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, and we shall find that a coifhtry 
120 miles long and 40 miles broad supported more than six 
millions of inhabitants. 

Ramlah is a large town on a. very pictuisgsque eminence. 

Mkfpnr?. TCEfic t83df 

.Data. 
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We first came upon a deserted mosque of more than ordinary 
size, afterwards in view of the whole town, conspicuous among 
whose white walls was the church-like edifice, which is said to be 
half a mosque, and half still used for a Christian service. 
There are three monasteries, or, as they are called, convents, in 
the town. We found a party of Armenian horse dealers near the 
ground we pitched ours tents on, and who came immediately to 
offer nags for hire. While the tents were being placed we had a 
visit from an intelligent looking, rather effete specimen of Turkey 
in Asia, in the person of the superintendent of quarantine, whom 
mistaking for the governor, at least, we entertained with bad 
Arabic, pipes and coffee, allowing him to lounge upon E/s bed 
and salaaming with great reverence whenever he directed his 
conversation or our pipe to 'us. I carried on a sort of telegra- 
phic Arabic conversation with a veteran Guardiano de quaranti - 
no, who came as drogoman to him, and soon after the American 
Consul with two Janissaries (in this case chobdars,) rode up to 
the cook, whom, be it understood, even when he is busied with 
liis art, none can resist mistaking for the principal character 
among us, and asked if we were Americans, but hearing we 
were Englishmen, passed on and made no sign. Guiseppe was 
now called into the service and required beside bringing coffee 
to invent a respectable lie on the absence of cups ,jinigan, and 
on the necessity of lending our new acquaintance a tin pot, to 
drink the smoking beverage from, which he of the badge did 
with great gusto, and the Turk, with great politeness, filling, 
during the pauses of the conversation, our pipes with his 
own tobacco, handing, with many bows, the peaceful weed to us 
alternately, beginning always with the Bim Bashi, as they had 
styled me, till we vowed in the elated spirit of politeness to sacri- 
fice to the Graces even in the desert, and to purchase forthwith 
a second and third republican pipe and elaborate cups for the 
future facility in drinking coffee. As we began to despair of 
dinner, our friend rose abruptly, and while I muttered something 
about rooksuth vanished incontinently, taking with him our 
Shaik, whose attempt to join in the conversation he had repulsed 
with a well-bred stare and an evident gesture of astonishment, 
and whom both he and his satellite had evidently compelled to 
cat dirt until they thought he might be frightened into shewing 
some of the 1366 piasters, which I perceiving the state of the 
case, was cruel enough to declare had been received by our dis- 
agreable attendant. Pronouncing g. as if j. finigan is the 
ordinary term throughout Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor for the 
very diminutive cups of gilded and richly ornamented china, in 
which the strong decoction of black coffee is served. We v met 
with the same article in every house from the Consular abodes of 
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Egypt and Syria to the desert Arab’s tents ; of a more exagge- 
rated style of magnificence on the silver salvers of the Turkish 
Pachas, and of more ancient and generally less complete 
figure among the tentless wandering Arabs— carriers or the 
desert who invited us to Bhare their cup* Our ordinary break* 
f^st cups would have required an insurmountable effort of polite* 
ness in our guests to empty without sugar or milk which I do 
not think we ever saw any Syrian or Turk indulge in, though the 
Arabs will eat your sugar by the handful, and will supply you 
with camel’s milk in small pailfuls, considering themselves well 
paid by a piaster, or twopence halfpenny, for the measure. 

We all know how the conditions of society are modified by 
the position of the several parties whom conquest or commerce have 
associated, till they finally assume ^he stamp of national habits. 
In India for ages the indigenous Inhabitants have existed only on 
such terms as the successive hordes of conquerors have accorded 
to their captives of the sword and the bow. Hence the guest 
assumes the garb of a suppliant, is received by the courtesy of 
the host, and dismissed with his express permission. The Turk 
with the haughty air of the conqueror of Western Asia salutes 
not the guest till he has assumed for himself the position of 
equality and become seated, when if his appearance be welcome, 
the mutual salutations are simultaneous. Coffee is offered only 
to certain ranks, and pipes to none but the acknowledged equal. 
Hence therefore the guest in the Sultan or in Mehemet Ali'g 
court, if not a man of high official or hereditary rank, is received 
by a deputy, and entertained by him previous to the coveted inter- 
view with the great potentate, and we also experienced this inter- 
mediate hospitality until judicious enquiries into our station in 
life, our employment and official rank in India satisfied Turkish 
etiquette to our right to associate even with princes ! — So much 
for the courtly manners of a race of conquerors, whose sway 
during nearly five centuries has dispossessed, in some parts, the 
indigenous inhabitants, but refused to amalgamate with them— 
holding themselves distinct in race, and superiors in birth and 
position to the nations under them. Doubtless were we intimate* 
ly acquainted with Roman manners in the provinces, those who 
were born free citizens of Rome and perhaps joined the advan- 
tages of official with these high and coveted social privileges 
treated all the barbarians, as the proud Romans pleased to call all 
nations but themselves, with the same intolerance and pride as 
we have witnessed among the Turks, though, be it understood, 
we the pilgrims from India invariably met with courteous de- 
meanour towards ourselves from all the agents of the Turkish 
Government, high and low, whenever we came in contact with 
them and had explained our position in English jsociety, and our 
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employment in the mighty British empire in the cast* Like all 
proud men the Turk feels a dereliction on his part from true 
courtesy to be an ill reflection on his own character. With 
the Arab every guest is equal : hospitality is offered freely to all 
comers without question and without return for a certain period, 
varying with the means of the host and modified by the suppos- 
ed wealth of the guest. But in the latter case 1 believe 
modern intercourse with Europeans has aroused that insatiable 
avarice which eastern hospitality had for centuries concealed. 
They alone from the earliest traditions to the final disper- 
sion of the Jewish nation could boast themselves to be a 
peculiar people the seed of Abraham and holding themselves 
the true inheritors of the promised land — promises made unto 
Abraham and his seed for ever. The descendants of Ishmael in 
the persons of the Arabs are to the present day as unchanged in 
their manners, their primitive habits, and ideas, as any nation on 
the face of the earth ; and perhaps as far as we moderns can 
hope to discover are still true copies of what the ancient patri- 
archs were — simple, dignified and generous — noble in sentiments 
and satisfied with the pure pleasures and healthful excitements 
of a pastoral life ; exemplary in conduct towards each other but 
implacable to all unbelievers, and regarding the properties and 
persons of all travellers, not under the special protection of their 
hospitality as the right of a race whose “ hand is against every 
man’s, 1 9) — feelings fostered by their isolated position, by their 
contempt of commerce, and by the ruthless spirit that rules at 
Mecca. 

But after this long disgjression on popular manners, not 
altogether irrelevant yet marginal only to the notes of this jour- 
ney, we may as well note, as has been hitherto observed, the 
atmospheric changes during the last night passed by us in the 
land of the Philistines. Henceforth till the middle of July, 
when we again approached the sea coast in our descent into the 
plains of the Issus at Baioe beyond Alexandretta, the scene of the 
victory of Alexander over Darius, we travelled in more elevated 
regions and in the drier air of the mountains or on the table 
lands between them, and therefore it is with the hope that these 
observations may interest or serve to guide any iuvalid seeking 
health or relxation in the change of climate from India to the 
beautiful' regions I now attempt to describe that I have been 
induced to record so minutely the daily thermometrical varia- 
tions. In India we remark that during the hot weather while 
dry*- very little variation in the mercury is seen, but in the colder 
months 40 or 50 degrees between sunrise and noon is, by no 
means, uncommon : here we found at sunset the thermometer 
stood at 60— but had sunk to 30 outside the tent at sunrise on 
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8th April, our tents being saturated with dew. Having seen the 
camels loaded and the train in progress (the event from which we 
daily counted the time expended on the road), E. and I 
mounted our sorry nags, and entered the town of Arimathea, 
guided by a very intelligent Arab youth with a Jewish counte- 
nance, fair and tall, — the most picturesquely dressed man we had 
seen in Syria. Round his red turboosh was wound a slight 
parti-coloured shawl, rather old and faded, but worn jauntily 
over his thick brown hair, which clustered in heavy curls on 
either side his ears : a light jacket of pink and white striped 
calico fitted not too tightly to his youthful figure down to the 
waist, and thence very full shalwan , falling in folds down to 
his ancles, closed at the heavy white leather shoes, allowing no 
fork as in modern terminations, bait combining the statuesque 
beauty of drapery with the iftmost freedom of action, and 
adding height to his slim middle size. lie was very intelligent, 
walked by one or other of us during the twelve hours’ march, 
and conversed freely and pointed out every thing worth notice. 
The town, not so clean as Gaza, nor to be compared with Mehe- 
met Ali’s well kept precincts, is in many places as foul as an 
Indian village. The bazaars are large and tolerably well supplied. 
There is a large soap manufactory and we noted some very good 
dwelling houses, particularly that of the American Consul. 
The whole is built on a rocky eminence and commands splendid 
views of sea, plain and hill scenery all round. The hills over the 
vale of Sharon were so enveloped in clouds which hung half way 
down their sides at most points that nothing but the range down 
to the sea was visible, where a great number of trees marked the 
site of Jaffa. We commenced a gradual ascent from the town 
which employed the first three hours over downs similar to those 
we had traversed on the preceding day, the hillocks swelling into 
precipitous hills, and their sides and the valleys between were 
strewn with loose stones, and lined with strata of limestone, but 
still well cultivated with oats, wheat and barley, richer crops than 
nearer to Yebn6e. At 9 a. m. we saw on our left a village upon 
a rocky eminence with one stone and several mud-built houses, 
without windows or chimneys, and with grass grown roofs, 
looking more like the hill side than habitations of men. At £ past 
10, we marched up a steep rocky path winding round the ruined 
castle on an eminence to the right hand side, known as’Ladrone, 
fancifully suppposed by Lord Nugent to be the residence of the 
repentaut thief ! and 9aw about 400 yards northward on the slope 
of a less precipitous hill a village called Emmaus, said to be iiaha- 
bited by Christians; for, as the Arab guide said, when asked in 
reference to some pretty children at the first village who brought 
us water which we did not want, and for which we gave them 
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what they did want — coppers — “ El Ndssdri Caffareah ” — which 
1 ' interpret, the misbelieving Christians, descendants of the 
original inhabitants who were conquered at the Mussuimen 
invasion, for many of the Mahomedans of the town are so very 
Jewish in appearance as to leave no doubt of their extraction 
and of the compulsory change of religion, the “ sword or the 
koran.” There are the ruins of a Christian church at Emmaus, 
and yet after we had climbed to the top of the hill of Ladrone, 
and had astonished the natives by the warlike guise of our- 
selves, begirt with belt and pistols, and the couteau de chasse on 
thigh, we found the village Emmaus invisible, so close to the hill 
side are the excavations, which serve the peasants as houses. We 
found two well-formed, arched walls in Ladrone, surrounded by 
a Greek inscription, so weather-beaten that we could not read, 
nor even decypher many letters of it. The inhabitants, without 
exception, are the dirtiest I had ever seen. These people appear 
never to wash, and being compelled to wear clothes, seem more 
obnoxious than any style of mere unclad poverty, common to the 
east. We saw the sea distinctly over the undulating hills we had 
traversed throughout yesterday, and which seemed now a level 
surface, bordered by the belts of high sand which had accompa- 
nied our track from El Arish, but which disappeared at Jaffa, the 
entire town being now distinctly visible. The vicinity of Jaffa 
seems better wooded but less extensive than that of Ramlah, 
now like a picture set in a green fiame from our great elevation 
above it. We soon after this passed another small village about 
two hundred yards to the left, and E. having seen two horsemen 
emerge from among the houses and proceed into a dark ravine, 
and perceiving they were not members of a party of true Mussui- 
men and a black slave on a mule who had started in company with 
us from Ramlah on their way, as they told us, for Jerusalem, and 
seeing the Bab El Wadi or entrance to the country of Aboo Ghoosh 
—the famous Arab chief who had for years been celebrated 
for his exactions from the pilgrims, we thought, in our ignorance 
of the effects of Ibrahim Pacha’s severity and of present Turkish 
influence, that we also might be laid under contributions and pre- 
pared for resistance. We closed up the line of march, and each 
took up an advanced position for reconnoitring. We soon after 
saw them alight under a large sycamore tree, and perceiving 
only three men, we rode forward and halted our horses close by 
their station till the camels had passed. They were young men of 
elegant appearance and with the impress of high birth in their 

3 uiet self-possessed behaviour, for whom the third party, a black 
ave, was preparing coffee and pipes. A tolerably well-shaped 
chesnut Arab mare much battered with rough work on the fore 
legs, stood saddled on the one side, and a bay short tailed pony 
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on the other, of a seat formed by the sinuous roots of the syca- 
more tree ; and within, upon a carpet, reclining upon some bas- 
kets, sat a handsome pale faced man, about thirty-five years of 
age, with a dejected mournful expression on his thin compressed 
lips and dark brown eyes, while his short cut moustache and 
close curled beard, straight nose, and well shaped eyebrows, gave 
more the appearance of Jewish than of Aran extraction.* He 
had a very handsome Cashmere shawl wrapped round his red 
turboosh, wore a white linen shirt, opened at the throat and with 
European wristbands, a light coloured striped silk waiscoat, green 
and white jacket with gilt buttons from half way down his breast 
to his waist, and ending in tight sleeves within two inches of his 
waistband. Over this he wore the common jacket of glossy 
green cloth and over all half thrown off one shoulder was an 
ample cloak of dark blue with white coloured facings, most 
richly embroidered with gold and red silk work, much of 

# which was on the seams although it appeared to have been 

# some time in wear. It was the most elegant and the richest 
dress I had yet seen. His ample shaltvan were of blue cloth, 
and neat boots finished his costume. The other gentlemen was 
much fairer, and ten years younger than his companion ; not so 
richly clad, and armed with a long gun slung at his back, in 
addition to the silver tipped scabbard which protruded below his 
dark brown cloak, and as they each wore a belt of red and white 
shawl in thick folds, we could not determine whether they carried 
pistols or not. This person had a countenance strictly European 
and wore his turban high on his broad white forehead. He had 
round blue eyes, red cheeks like an English farmer, and a thick 
curled beard, and heavy drooping moustache of pale chesnut 
colour. He was shorter and stouter than his companion, to 
whom his behaviour appeared as respectful as that of a servant. 
For some time we wound our way slowly over the circuitous 
bed of a narrow torrent which was flanked by steep stony banks 
on either side covered with dwarf oak and a kind of laurel, wild 
figs, and a profusion of wild flowers till the round-topped hills 
leaped out in green array from the strata of white limestone 
which range behind range wound round their sides, dividing 
them into inverted steps, with here and there a sheep track like 
a white thread on their sides. We met a large caravan of mules 
and horses going to Ramlah, and soon afterwards a solitary 

* As we became more accustomed to the features and expressions of the true 
Bedouin, contrasted with the Soomalee or coast bred Arabs wediad seen at £den, 
Cairo and other places of mixed resorts, we were confirmed in the opinion that the 
descendants of Abraham either by the son of the bond woman or by the son of the 
free woman are uniform and distinct from all other men— ‘‘ a peculiar people." 
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European on a well groomed white horse, with red dyed mane 
and tail who returned our greeting, but passed on his way* 
After we had stopped a few moments to extricate the camels 
from the rocks adjoining a fountain of good water, perhaps a mile 
and a half within the pass Wadi Ali, we were passed by the 
two gentlemen above mentioned, and were informed by the guide 
that they were brother’s sons of the Arab chief AbooGIioosh, who 
was himself in surveillance at Constantinople, having been invited 
to a conference at Jaffa a few years since with thirty chiefs, dis- 
armed by the Turkish governor and shipped to Constantinople 
in a steamer. After we had ridden some two miles further up 
the pass which still presented the same difficulties to the tra- 
veller and facilities to the robber, we approached a ruined build- 
ing, under a very large sycamore tree, near which was a spring 
of water surrounded by a herd of goats and sheep, and one or 
two Arabs lounging about. Here we again formed an acquaint- 
ance with the black slave, who grinned with much delight at 
some remarks having been made by E. and myself to his 
masters, whose brief answers, consisting of the Arabic names of 
the tree, some questions relative to the country round and villages 
near and which E. inserted in his note book. “ Write, write/' 
said the Abyssinian, “ he will write all he hears/' We now 
fairly joined company, and I and the elder Arab, who had 
mounted his horse, rode side by side, conversing with tolerable 
ease, in Arabic, his politeness forbidding him to shew that he 
misunderstood me, and his answers being almost always com- 
prehended by me. We were soon joined by Guiseppe who con- 
ducted the conversation as an interpreter — first with one couple 
of gentlemen and then with the other. He took care to 
announce our titles and employment and whence we had come* 
Thus arose fresh matter. At last the son of Aboo Ghoosh said 
to me, with a most mournful accent, “ Is there no oppression in 
India? There is much violence here. Is Mehemet Ali unjust, 
and what did you think of his government?” We continued 
riding and talking together for nearly an hour, when I asked 
him if his father was in Constantinople. He answered, yes, in 
Brusah, meaning the place of his confinement, and said — “ I 
rule this country and have some sixty villages under my hands.” 
Guiseppe had told him the usual information regarding E. and 
myself, and explained the route we intended to pursue to Stam- 
boul. He said his country produced “ olives and vines.'’-— We 
had seen olives in every corner which would admit of an artifi- 
cial embankment to prevent the earth from being washed away, 
and soon after as we ail separated to pick a way for our horses 
over the rocky ground, we parted and saw them no more. It 
was an interesting interview. We heard that his grandfather 
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had conducted an attack on the Turkish troops under a cousin 
of Abrahim Pacha, about 30 years since, and had cut off' 14,000 
in this defile, the Wadi Ali, which is full eight miles in length. 
About 20 minutes past one, we came near a village, named 
Cerese&h, invisible at the turning of the road where we 
wgre met by boys and girls offering us water. Here we 
separated from our interesting acquaintance. On turning 
abruptly to the left, as the road still wound upwards, we 
dismounted to enjoy one of the finest views in this day's march. 
Looking through an opening between two hills, as high as the 
eminence we had already attained towards the west and north- 
west, we saw distinctly the sea forming an horizon level with our 
position : we could trace the ridge of sand which confines its 
waves, and with the telescope tould see the white-topped 
breakers: the fertile green meaflows were indistinct from the 
mirage : a third hill top formed the centre of this panorama, 
and between the right of this third eminence and the left 
shoulder of the lofty peak on the extreme right of our position — 
Ramlah and the white roofs of Jaffa were as plain as when we 
had seen them from Ladrone. Here on the left side of the road 
was a well of good water. After going a few hundred yards above 
the hill top, we sat down under our umbrellas to enjoy the fine 
breeze, and the beautiful view at the head of the valley, which 
at our feet opened into a wide spread of rocky surface, over 
which the road wound for nearly two miles till it disappeared 
below the eastern ridge of this flat or rather undulating plain 
upon the mountain top, and began again to descend into the 
well cultivated neighbourhood of the chief Aboo Ghoosh’s resi- 
dence, called Kuriet el Aineb, being interpreted, the village of 
grapes. While sitting here to allow the camels, whose pace over 
the sharp rocky road, was painfully slow, we were passed by two 
European ladies, evidently French, their servant, and a few 
mules. They had left Jaffa in the morning, passed the village of 
grapes between 2 and 3 p.m. and reached Jerusalem after we did, 
that is, about 8 p. m., having accomplished the distance of not 
less than 36 miles, a very long day’s march in Syria, in about 14 
hours including stoppages. Mules and horses, however, travel un- 
questionably faster and safer than camels. We could have ridden 
up from Ramlah within 8 hours, easily, but delayed as we were 
by the tedious pace of the foot-sore camels, nearly 12 h&iirs were 
occupied by a journey of about 23 miles. It is almost impossi- 
ble to convey an idea of the valley we looked down upon. It 
is the counterpart of every one in the kingdom of Judea, «nd 
the country of Aboo Ghoosh is a good specimen of the laborious 
but successful cultivation required in this wonderful climate. 
Every tree that may be desired will grow on bills, which, to the 
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superficial observer, are but strata of bare rock,— cold and grey 
without soil. The Ras El Wady Ali was covered with sheep and 
goats : the lofty hills closed down into an irregular triangular 
space, of which the north-end was the apex and the level of the 
water-course below us, while the base lay high upon the plain, 
across which wound the road to Jerusalem. Every part of the 
slopes of the three mountains, which here converge to form the 
head of this valley, was formed by stone walls into terraces of 
rich but light brown earth on which olive trees were abundant, 
and which had been prepared for some cereal produce of which 
we could not comprehend from the Arabs here, the correspond- 
ing English terms. Where the layers of stones which ran like 
ranges of walls throughout the hills diagonally and sloping in 
appearance, but in reality & if formed by the subsidence of 
different soundings of waters, tare too devoid of arable land to 
bear cultivation or too much exposed to the bleak winds to sus- 
tain the roots of trees, there was abundant green forage for 
cattle, sheep, and goats. The valley lay nearly north and south, 
while high above all the neighbouring hills rose the picturesque 
castle-like burial places of the Maccabees, perhaps five miles 
south of the road. The vine was growing on every terrace: 
men were ploughing with small brown oxen upon terraces so 
narrow as to afford scarce visible space for the team, and high on 
the hill side on every part of the valley. From the south, the 
road came down and winding throughout the valley began to 
descend the last valley between this village and Jerusalem, that 
into which ran the brook from whence David is supposed to have 
chosen the stone, with which he slew Goliah. Upon the west end 
of the valley to the right hand of the road lay the village, all 
very neat houses, and far above them all, towered a modern look- 
ing dwelling of two stories high of compact masonry, and with 
several large outhouses, inhabited by the family of the absent* 
chief ; and close to the road, on each side of which were tombs of 
the family, was a large well of solid stone built masonry. 

This was, without compare, the neatest village I have seen 
in the east, and in which the houses had ' a general air of inde- 
pendence, cleanliness, and comfort not found often here. We 
overtook our camels at 3 p. m. and at 4J p. m. we came to a 
declivity very steep for the loaded animals, in which the road 
which had been walled in on either side from the village of 
Kuriet el Aineb , and most accurately marked out, appeared to 
have been originally paved but broken up into such sharp pointed 
stones, as to be painful even to the human foot, and to judge by 
the pace with which the camels moved and the extreme care with 
which they let themselves down from step to step, almost unen- 
durable, to theij feet, many of which, I saw, had been already 
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divested of cuticle and were bleeding. We walked on till We 
met ail Arab boy with a large long-barrelled gun in his hand 
with which he told us he had shot a partridge,, many of which We 
heard in the neighbourhood, as we waited by the side of a spring 
of fresh water in the cleft of the rock from whence the boy ana 
hw dog drank, the arrival of the tardy beasts of burden. He 
shewed us the bird, a partridge unquestionably, but very large, 
and white up to the head, except a few black feathers in (he tail : 
it had stripes of black on each wing and red legs, and would 
have outweighed four Indian birds. We heard some more calling 
across the ravine as evening closed in and told our sporting 
friend, wishing to see him exercise his skill with the single bullet, 
as he came quietly on,throwing stones into every likely hush; he 
declared he had hit this one flying. We soon saw on the steep 
bank to the left hand about 100 feet above us the village of 
Colowni and noticed with astonishment, peaches, almonds, and 
apple trees in full blossom, the vine beginning to bud and every 
other symptom of a most productive soilv After crossing on a 
bridge of one m-ch, the brook to the left of which lay Oibeon and 
the valley of Ajalali, the scene of the miracle at the intercession of 
Joshua, we began the very steep ascent of the last range which 
divided us from Jerusalem. The camels’ pace seemed more tedi- 
ous than- before ; the evening becam? very cold? and impatient 
of delay, I pushed on alone. At 10 minutes past 6, as I turned the 
corner of the last village Abd-el-kader, I saw distinctly as the 
level rays were shining on the cupola of the mosque El Sak- 
liara, built by the Khaliff Omur, — the dome of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and a few more minarets, and then lost sight of them 
again. T waited for E. To the right was a bleak plain of 
grey stone in fantastic heaps; on the left was a wide valley 
opening upon the distant hills of Ephraim, and these agaiu 
backed by the very distant heights round Nablous, Nazareth, and 
in the extreme horizon invisible Libanus. Every bill side was 
studded with villages, and the telescope revealed even the most 
distant minarets of Moslem worship. We questioned a red 
faced peasant as he led his sheep by. He knew that El-khods 
was before us, Lufta, the village in the valley immediately below: 
you could have thrown a stone on to the houses, and Beth Surick 
was upon the ftorth-west boundary of this wide valley. We 
passed On. E. would not believe that I had seen the Holy 
City, which Richard of the Lion-heart, perhaps looking from 
this very steep, had covered his face with his shield in bittterpess 
of heart, and declared himself unworthy to behold. Hardly one 
hundred yards more had been bussed when E. putting his 
wretched nag into a canter on the pathway through a field of 
whoat beside the broken up pavement of the nmiti road, cried out 
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Et-kliods ! Bismillah ! El-k hod’s ! We leaped fiom our horsey 
turned them loose, wrapped our cloaks round us in silence, and I 
felt that sickly inclination which excessive emotion causes, and 
could not speak for some time. The name of the Holy City 
most familiar to our ears, and most constantly in the mouths 
of our attendants was the Arabic word El-khods,, and all who 
are acquainted with the style of conversation common among 
Europeans, who have passed much of their time among the 
natives of India, without the advantages of a society entirely 
English, will not be surpiised that my enthusiastic friend's first 
exclamation on viewing the great object of our journey should 
be in Arabic. I felt so astonished, so disappointed at beholding 
a town, so different to all I had anticipated ! Then we exclaim- 
ed againt the freshness of the tall distant wall, fortified like the 
castles a child learns to draw, and not much larger in circumfer- 
ence than 1 hardly can recall to recollection any town whose 

compact walled precincts are not larger than those of Jerusalem. 
The absence of any buildings beyond the walls save the sepul- 
chres of the dead, the very crowded narrow streets, the valleys 
between the several small eminences which tradition has magni- 
fied into mountains, and the straight undomed lines of Saracenic 
battlements, detract from any picturesque appearance in this city, 
whose celebrity unequalled by any other site in the world, was 
till recently never presented to English eyes in a manner which 
memory could carry away with it. The gloss of novelty upon 
the trim-built yellow sandstone walls is due to the same purity 
of atmosphere which preserves the mosques of Cairo and the 
Pyramids of Egypt, bright as a building of yesterday; though 
these walls were built a. d. 1642, they appear more fresh than 
the walls of Buckingham Palace. The Mount of Olives was 
before us, visible behind the city, and few were the trees on its 
sandy sides. We knew that Titus had cut down all wood for 
miles round, and we thought of all the wonders this scene had 
occupied a part in. We saw mount Sion crowned with a Moslem 
minaret and a mosque, and the valley of Jehoshaphat and Gilion, 
white with innumerable grave stones. We waited till the camels 
joined us, when we descended to the gate of Bethlehem, or 
Babel-khalcel. Arrived at J to 7 after a march of 11 hours and 
$ over barely 22 miles, — the most difficult for the cattle, the most 
interesting for ourselves. The Turkish soldiers clad in great coats 
of grey cloth, on guard at the gate promised admittance. We 
waited till 7 j\ m., when perceiving no signs of opening, we 
encamped in the valley of Gihon, near the upper pool, and waited 
for that day. We dined rather late at 1 1 1 >. m., when the mercury 
had sunk to 51°, and we found the weather very cold in the 
tents. It may not be intrusive on the well applied labours of 
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more accurate writers, from the indefatigable and minute details 
of Dr. Robinson in 1838 to the graphic etchings of Mr Thackeray 
in 1846, to add some sketch of Jerusalem. Situated oft a 
tongue of land sloping from Mount Scopus, as the ancients termed 
the ridge on which Titus pitched his camp, to superintend the 
sirge which ended in the almost total destruction of the city, the 
present precincts are bounded on the east by the valley of the 
brook Cedron, which after a precipitous course of about a mile, is 
joined by the brook which has traversed the valley of Gihon, for 
nearly one mile and a half. On the west and south- west sides of 
the city, inclosing a wide irregular space whereof the highest 
point that of Mount Sion, where the Moslem inosmie now 
covers the site of the tomb of David, rises 154 feet above the 
level of the adjoining valley of Gihon, and according to the 
nearest estimate (deduced from "the measurement of the summit 
of the Mount of Olives which is said to be 2556 Paris feet above 
the sea and 416 above the valley of Jehoshaphat,)'tlie tomb of 
David stands 241 feet above the adjoining level of the brook 
Cedron, into which, of course, the waters from both pools of Gihon 
discharge themselves. The remaining side or base of this trian- 
gular space consists of high ground, sloping from the heights of 
Scopus for nearly an entire mile to the upper pool of Gihon. 
The city is said to contain a population estimated at from 11,601), 
persons up to 15,000, where once, according to Josephus, so 
great a multitude thronged, that eleven thousand of the Jewish 
population perished during the siege, and upwards of ninety 
seven thousand were driven into captivity, so that a population 
of 108,000 persons must have been within the limits here des- 
cribed, and beyond which are no traces of walls. Josephus, 
whose estimates have always, I believe, been considered exagge- 
rations, describes the circumference in his day at 33 stadia, or 
geographical miles, while Dr. Robinson’s accurate measure- 
ments leave an area of 2J miles of the same standard. 

9th April — Thermometer 41° at 5 p. m. inside the tents, which 
were pitched in a very dirty place, under some olive trees, with a 
foot-path before us leading round a triangular field under the 
plough, that is, if you can imagine a man cultivating the debris of 
old house walls. As we crossed the field in the dark to find a place 
to pitch in, we could not place one foot on firm mould »* all was 
stones. Beyond the field eastward lay the road to Hebron, and 
beyond that road, the fort ditch and wall of the town in front of 
the castle of David. To the south of the tents lay the lower pool 
of Gihon, to which the field below us was a fader, and to the 
north stood a bastion of the castle. Beyond the town wall were a 
few houses used as a quarantine station. Behind us rose a hill 
like all the rest in this neighbourhood, composed of strata of 
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limestone regularly spread one above another, covered partially 
with rich grass and formed into small terraces of arable land, 
shaded by olive and pomegranate trees, and set with barley, &c\, 
while the whole neighbourhood bears the appearance of having 
once been populous suburbs. A narrow footpath close to the 
wall leads up to Mount Sion, on which, as you gain the top, you 
enter a burial ground thick set with tomb-stones, both of Chris- 
tians and Jews, many with inscriptions in Syrian or Arabic, 
those of the former generally marked with a rude cross on the 
stone. The Franciscan brothers complained much of the bad 
faith of the Turkish governor, who, after promising to allow a 
wall to be formed, had so often stopped the work, till i of the 
estimate had been expended in bribery, adding that the Govern- 
ment would listen to the English or French consuls, but never 
to the petition of the head of*the Latin convent. Near this 
burial ground there is a large mosque with a minaret over the 
supposed tomb of David. The rest of the hill of Sion slopes 
down to the valley of Jehoshaphat eastwards, and to the valley of 
Gihon southwards, being cultivated ground, generally fields of 
barley or of the bean called fool, while the edges of the fields 
are shaded by occasional olive trees. There are one or two 
deep wells on the southern declivity, and the old walls of the 
city of David are remarkable by their massive proportions from 
the ditch of the castle, where the footpath crosses them, sometimes 
higher, sometimes lower : they are traceable along the western 
front and round to the southern declivity, where they are raised 
above the face of the plain, generally topped with loose stones 
as fences to the fields, and then descending again almost to the 
water level in the valley of Gihon, whence they run again up- 
ward on the eastern declivity and are lost near the small sally- 
port set down in maps as Porta Sterguilinaria, visible, though 
built up in the wall side. The northern part of Mount Sion is 
flanked by the southern wall of the town, which we examined in 
all directions, except within the Saklmra or mosque of Khaliff 
Omur. We traversed the footpath on the battlements and find 
it makes a most abrupt descent into the valley of Milo, between 
Mount Sion and the west wall of the Sakhara, formerly the site of 
Solomon's temple, but we could discover no traces of the bridge 
formerly existing from the temple wall to Mount Sion. Only 
occasionally a few massive stones near the foot of the town 
or of the mosque wall, reminded us of the woiksof ancient days. 
We were too late for the church service conducted at 10A 
a, at. in the vestry room of the new English edifice, which is 
nearly completed, fronting the east side of David's castle. We 
walked to the hotel kept by the Jewish convert, and were shewn 
one wretchedly <close small room with two beds in it, and when 
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we a^ked (or two rooms were answered with astonishment that 
they were not procurable, as they did not receive any but Eng- 
lish, and reserved their best quarters for a party, adding, 
that they ha* a house for which they paid 1,000 piasters 
a month and could not underlet a part. After this, we. 
ware conducted to a house on the hill Acra t which overlooked 
the mosque of Khaliff Omur, and gave a beautiful view of the 
Mount of Olives and the hills of Abarim beyond the Dead Sea. 
Here we ascended to the roof and were there shewn a very small 
room for two, and another not much larger with four beds in it, 
very close, with much window curtains and bed furniture, to 
which we who have a vast love for air and light and cleanliness, 
and have a wholesome awe of Egypt’s plagues, decidedly 
objected, and peeping as we passed Tnto a third room, or rather, 
a wooden shed which occupied the third corner of the roof, saw a 
table for breakfast arranged, and heard "that the ladies who had 
overtaken us on the road from Ramluh had put up here. Wo 
came back to the tents which having been badly pitched, in a 
very low and dusty neighbourhood, were rather hot. Thermo- 
meter at 11 a. m. pointing to 83°. After breakfast E. and 
Guiseppe went round the convents, and finding certain new 
rooms uninhabited at the Latin Convent, we loaded the camels 
and removed into our new quarters about 4 p. m. They arcrtlie 
nearest buildings within the Bethlehem gate. One of each of 
our windows looks up on David's castle across the street. Hus 
wall may be 30 yards distant. E.’s other window looks on the 
gate : my eastern window looks over the English bishop’s house, 
on to the Mount of Olives and the hills beyond Jordan. We pay 
one dollar per diem for lodgings, and our servants work for us. 
The two rooms open into a third, about 30 feet long, and that 
again to a corridor connected with a very long suite of apart- 
ments, designed for pilgrims, when completed. The convent 
has 10 or 11 houses, by the rent of which its expenccs are paid. 
The Franciscans have lived in Jerusalem 6 80 years. They 
originally inhabited buildings over king David’s tomb till they 
were turned out by the Turks 320 years ago, since which period 
they have occupied their present quarters, the Latin Convent, 
&c. While waiting in the tents this morning, I recognized the 
muezzen ; at noon a boy shouted Allah Akbar , &c., from the 
ramparts, and was answered by several voices with similar 
expressions. These are strange contrasts in the city alike holy 
to the Christian* and the Moslem, the beauties of the land,, the 
fine air, the wonderful site of the town, and the magnificent 
history attached to all that treats of Palestine, cause a fraternal 
feeling among all classes of men: even the Jew is not despised 
in Jerusalem. The intolerant spirit of the Turk fc; softened, and 
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the Christian can here retain his dress and his habits, without 
enduring insult. While I sat in the tent after having read over 
the morning service, I opened the walls of the tent for the benefit 
of the breeze and saw a small group of Turkish ladies take 
up their position beneath an olive tree, above the tents, but 
quite close : they were four ; two, old ; one, about twenty 
live; and a pretty girl about fifteen or sixteen. They were 
unveiled, and very fair for orientals* though the middle aged 
women had very regular but rather tanned features, the others 
boasted red and white complexions. They appeared much 
amused with our preparations, and were not alarmed nor 
annoyed when I pretended to sketch them. We soon found 
that a kind of fair was held there. Greek boys with their rosy 
looking cheeks and dark chrls laughed and talked with groups 
of well dressed women, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jewesses. 
The men sauntered, or slfept, or reclined and smoked, under the 
trees. A few poorer pilgrims asked alms from group to group. 
A little Jew boy was drinking liquorice water out of a decanter 
and offered some to me, speaking Arabic. Men and boys with 
trays or pitchers of iced water on their heads, shouted Edh 
Loz y Edh Hulwali Shami , and many other cries while hawking 
sweetmeats, fruit, and water. The thermometer had risen to 83° 
at noon, but sank to 55° at sunset. We saw the sun set over 
Bethlehem as we returned into the city at the gate of St. Ste- 
phens, or as the Turks call it Bab-sit-Miriam y the gate of the 
Virgin. After having gone round the walls from the western gate 
of Bethlehem over Mount Sion by the Bab-el-Nubbie Dawoud, 
by the sally-port, descending close to the foundation of the temple 
under the walls of the mosque of Klmliff Omur, which the Chris- 
tian may notenter, again turning to the left — we gazed on Cedron 
and its many gardens — upon the valley of Jehoshaphat, with 
its ten thousand tombs ! Above us was the beautiful gate of 
the temple now for centuries past never opened, by which the 
Jews fear the city will be taken, and which now forms part of the 
eastern wall of the Sakhanih. We looked down with astonish- 
ment on the four most ancient tombs of Jehoshaphat, Absalom, 
Jacob, and Zechariah, as they are now known, and after winding 
over the undulating pathway along the eastern wall of the city, 
and crossing the brook Cedron on a bridge near the tomb of 
Jehoshaphat, we ascended the continuation of the road on the 
side of the Mount of Olives, each step of the ascent enabling us 
to look over the parapets towards Mount Acre, within the walls. 
Wiiiere once stood the palace of Herod, now was a Turkish 
guard house, and the quarters of a certain jolly-looking colonel 
we subsequently visited. Between four and five hundred yards 
beyond the bridge we came to the garden of Gethsemanej now 
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enclosed with a whitened wall, some eight feet high, hut within 
which every adjoining eminence enabled one to perceive a few 
olive trees, and that the land had been prepared for the next sea- 
son’s crop. Here the road divided, one path turning to the 
right hand up the Mount of Olives : and one to the left, up to the 
gate of St. Stephens. At the junction of these three roads 
stands a church hewn out of the solid rock and known a9 the 
tomb of the Virgin, beneath the level of the road, where service 
is performed twice a day, and where there are two doorways, one 
for the Greeks, and one for the Romans, sad evidences of the 
narrow spirit of a bigoted superstition contracting the broad 
lines of our holy religion. The entrance opens from the south : 
a sloping footpath leads down to an enclosure about 40 feet 
square, in front of the Greek church, •from whence a narrow way 
to the right conducts to the Latin church. Facing the entrance 
into this edifice, but in the public road within a square inclosure 
of stone work, about two feet high, is a very old sycamore tree, 
which the mercenary traders avail themselves of, so that upon 
the benches beneath it, a coffee shop and pipe-sellers' stalls are 
generally established. Across the Via Dolorosa, near a part of the 
Turkish soldiers’ quarters, the pilgrims point to a white archway 
spanning the narrow street, from the window of which it is sup- 
posed that Pilate said, “ behold your king !” The Greeks here are 
very numerous and one secs men and women entering continually 
during morning and evening mass, generally crossing and pros- 
trating themselves with great devotion at the door before crawling 
oil their knees up to the altar. The pathway up to St. Stephen’s 
gate is steep, and certainly not less than 200 feet perpendicular 
height from the garden of Gethsemane to the gate of the city. 
About half way up is a slight level space, on the right hand side 
of which the rock is indented by the knees of vast concourses of 
pilgrims who throw themselves down to kiss the spot where 
Stephen, when they had cast him out of the city and stoned him, 

“ kneeled down and fell asleep.” We were completely cou- 
founded on our first excursion round the walls of Jerusalem, by 
seeing a well dressed little Greek girl throw herself down in 
the road beside us as we were climbing the very steep path from 
Gethsemane to the gate of St. Stephen, and having a lively recol- 
lection of such performances in India, wc were hastening to 
assure her of our assistance ; when an elderly woman labouring 
up the steep ascent, joined her in kissing the ground, weeping 
and praying till we comprehended the full extent of their expres- 
sive exhibition. The gate is like all the others in the city wall, 
about 25 feet wide and 30 high, close to which entrance is a 
kind of guard room generally occupied bv a few Turkish 
soldiers. The road turns abruptly to the left luind, wliem 1 ' 1 »t 
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opens on the pool of Bethesda, a deep reservoir which appeared 
to me to be about 25 feet deep, perhaps 65 yards long and 25 
yards wide. Facing the entrance to the gateway within the 
wall, and distant from the city-gate, perhaps 120 yards, is a very 
narrow gateway leading to the Sakhara, the site of Solomon's 
temple, inaccessible to Europeans. The street into the city 
turns sharp to the right hand after facing the poo), and continues 
through rough paved narrow laues, inclining to the centre from 
a drain in the raised foot-paths about 2£ feet wide on either 
side. There are no wheel carriages of any desciiption in Jeru- 
salem, nor have wc yet seen any in Syria, and a loaded mule 
will till nearly the whole space of the centre causeway. Ther- 
mometer at sunset 55° in my room in the convent. 

10th April, 53° at sunrise ipside. Both here and at Cairo I 
could not fail to be astonished at the very equable state of the 
atmosphere : within the house it seldom varied more than six 
degrees and never more than 10. This morning we were out by 6 
o’clock, and had reached the summit of the mount of Olives by 20 
minutes to 7 and had returned before 9 a. m., so that the distance 
is very short, certainly not more than a mile and a half. After 
passing the garden of Gethsemane on the right, (it is now sur- 
rounded by a white washed wall about 45 or 50 yards square, 
and contains eight olive trees, none very large), you come to an 
old building, also on the light, to the eastward of the garden. 
Higher up the mount is a ruined building of two stories, which 
the monks assert to be the spot where our Lord wept over 
Jerusalem, and where he uttered the memorable words, “ How 
often would I have gathered your children unto me, but ye 
would not/’ and now the house is indeed left desolate unto them ! 
From hence you obtain the most picturesque view of the city, 
with the hills beyond the town. Most of the well known sketches 
have been made from the summit, whence the city appears like a 
bird’s eye view and the height of the neighbouring hills is lost. 
All the drawings give too much importance to the mosque of 
Omur. It certainly is an extensive building of red brick with a 
black copper dome, and the mosque El Alisa, which stands in the 
same enclosure, has a similar dome and is a more elegant and 
better proportioned building, stretching to the south of the larger 
building* Beyond these, in an enclosure planted with a few trees 
is the Pacha’s palace. The church of St. Sepulchre is close to 
the northern wall. The houses on the hill called Acra rise 
between it and the spectator stationed on the mount of Olives. 
Having reached the summit of the mount, you turn to the left 
through an Arab village, where a new mosque and a circular 
tower afford a very line view of all the hill country of Judea. 
This Arab village L supposed by sonic to be the actual scene of 
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the ascension, certainly "at variance with the scriptural description 
according to St. Luke, xxiv. 50. “ And he led them out as far 

as to Bethany, and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. 
And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was paited from 
them, and carried up into heaven.” I talked with an old Arab 
who complained much of the Turkish government and lauded the 
days of Mehemet Ali. He pointed to the village of Beth Saffafa 
on the hills to the north-west, inhabited by Mahomedans, and 
described a battle with the Fellaheem, in which about a thousand 
of the latter were murdered. After they had attacked and killed 
a few of the regular troops, Ibrahim Pacha, being absent when the 
first fight occurred, collected some 5000 men and returned to exact 
revenge. Little Mussulmanie girls brought us flowers and were 
very pressing for a second present after having already received 
one. Beggary appears an honorable profession in the east for nil 
sexes and ages. The view was magnificent. On the east behind 
us rose the rocky desert mountains of Abarim, and beneath them 
the Dead Sea gleamed with a leaden dulness in the merry sun 
light. Then came the corresponding peaks towards the Convent 
of Mar Saba, once the dwelling place of so many anchorites, cleft 
by the brook Cedron, whose course might be fancied from the 
bold Assures in the hills which may be distinctly seen on the south 
beyond the village of Siloah, at the junction with the brook 
Gihon, close to the Cistern and a vaulted building known as the 
Fountain of Nehemiah. From this point rises mount Sion and 
on its rugged sides may still be traced the ruined walls of 
David’s city, — on its summit the mosque over the tomb of 
David, — the Armenian church, — the Greek, Latin, and American 
Cemeteries. The latter has a wall round it, while every avail- 
able spot is green with verdant barley, waist high, on which troops 
of horses and mules are tethered to graze. Lower down the 
slope, olive, apricots, pomegranates and garden produce All the 
valley. Directly west lies the holy city, conspicuous throughout 
its length and breadth. The furthest object is the castle of 
David with the red flag of Turkey, the crescent and the stars 
floating over it. To the right the high whitewashed travellers* 
quarters built by the worthy fathers of Terra Santa. Then 
next to this is seen the convent of that name, and nearer 
to the spectator, the vast Greek convent and the dome'of the 
holy sepulchre on Calvary. There has been considerable activity 
evinced of late years by our enterprising relatives across the 
Atlantic in their connexion with Western Asia, both under Tur- 
kish and Egyptian rule, and none who have visisted these coun- 
tries can conceal from themselves the fact that their church mis- 
sions throughout the east are conducted on a more liberal and 
effective scale than those of England j while the consular agent* 
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of the United Stales are stipendiary residents in every port or city 
o( iinpoi tance, men selected with more regard than are the repre- 
sentatives of other powers, to their personal fitness for such em- 
ploy, and for the influence which energy and perseverance must 
confer, whenever they are contrasted with the supine cliaracter of 
most .oriental officials, and these qualifications enable the Ame- 
rican nation to be looked up to even at Jerusalem. There are 
not more than eight mosques w ith minarets, and the streets are 
invisible from their narrow and irregular course. The walls are 
from three to five feet thick. The flanking angles are well 
chosen and the gateways well defended, but the wall could be 
breached from a dozen different positions, all of which are ap- 
proachable without danger ( and by naturally covered ways. To 
the noith is seen the tomb of Jeremiah near the Damascus gate, 
the tombs of the kings stretching far over the hill towards “ Abd- 
el-Cadcr,” and in the extreme distance the burial place of Sa- 
muel, on a lofty hill. The whole northern side of the hill beyond 
the walls is covered with tombs. On the east is the range of the 
mount of Olives, and passing through the Arab village, we came to 
a more modern tomb, about two fields westward, w'hich a stupid 
youth who was ploughing and an imbecile old Sheik who met 
us insisted on calling the tomb of the prophet Samuel. Hence 
there was a fine view of the plains of Jericho and the Dead Sea. 
The weather though agreeable, feels still cold to us, as may be 
guessed by the low but equable temperature in the house, 61° 
at 2 p. m., 57° at 9 a. m. There are said to be 2000 regular 
iroops within the town. We see two regiments go out to parade 
: every morning, with a separate band of "about 30 drums and fifes 
besides a dozen kind of trumpets, which play alternately with 
the fifes rather lively marches, without any attempt at elegance or 
scientific arrangement, but such as a young school girl might 
compose as an exercise. The Turkish soldiers are very indiffer- 
ent looking men, some coarse, stout fellows, but the greater num- 
ber lean, undersized and mean looking. They wear the red 
turboosh, with a brass plate on the top, blue European uniforms, 
with red facings, and one regiment has white cross belts, the 
other none. They have the light French made musket with 
screw fixed bayonets, have no scabbard for the bayonet on their 
belts ahd slope arms with the hand turned in from the wrist. 
The officers are not very soldier-like men : some are well mount- 
ed on neat little Arab horses, but one had white jean pantaloons, 
art his comrades having on blue cloth dittos. They carry the 
scimitar naked in any manner they please apparently. 

11th April. — Thermometer 65° in the bed-room at sunrise. 
Accustomed as most residents in India are to early rising either 
on the march, qr as at this time enjoying some few days’ respite 
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from the foils of daily travelling, I usually rose about day-light, 
and E., who from habit and ill health found early rising ex- 
tremely irksome, invariably whenever there was an arrangement 
made over night, for an early excursion, joined me about sunrise, 
for, although so early in the spring and after snow had fallen at 
Jerusalem within 10 days of dUr arrival, we were soon made 
aware that the sun after 10 o'clock a. itr. in the day, was much 
too powerful for the exertion of walking, while botli of us were 
sensible that a continued residence in India and much bad health 
had rendered our emaciated frames too weak for the stiff hills 
around Jerusalem, and not until we had arrived in the Lebanon 
range nearly six weeks subsequent to this period, had the strengtlr- 
eniug effects of daily exercise in the open air and bracing climate 
enabled us to walk without effort or early fatigue. To-day we 
walked down the valley of Jeboshaphat. About three hundred 
yards below the tomb of that king is the upper pool of Siloam, 
an excavation below the water level of the brook, sixteen steps to 
the rock below, and fourteen below that to the water ; after rain 
it must be full to the surface. There is a subterranean commu- 
nication with the lower pool, or rather the Mussulmen who 
cultivate the valley with spinach and artichokes, have divert- 
ed the course from the lower pool which is now a dry reservoir, 
100 yards by 60, having on the south end the tree of white mul- 
berry, beneath which Jeremiah the prophet is said to have been 
sawn in pieces, and it forms the watering place of all the asses, 
horses, and goats of Jerusalem, used to soak sheep skins and 
wash linen in, it is daily the resort of Ml hands for that purpose. 
After having visited the “ fountain of Nehemiah,” which is a deepja 
reservoir with steps leading to the water’s edge, and having 
domed building on the east side, with a similar building on the 
north we ascended by the road leading from Santa Saba to Jeru- 
salem and thence climbing the hill to mount Sion, a most terrific 
pull ! Turning to the left after passing the Sion gate we passed 
down by the Armeniau convent and reached the house. There 
are three convents which rival each other in all the ceremonies, 
&c\, the Armenian entertaining hosts of pilgrims, who crowd the 
convent and streets leading to it, waiting for the early rations, 
which are served out gratis daily. We have numerous neigh- 
bours of the like description, only our friends at the Latin con- 
vent do not muster their pilgrim's stronger than 5 or 600 per 
annum, while the Greek and Armenian can produce as many 
thousands. Another subject of Rivalry is the number of houses 
which pay rent to the monasteries, the Latin convent owns 50 
but receives a quit rent from nearly 500, that is, the tenant is 
compelled to disburse a certain sum yearly in charity on account 
of the convent, and the consequence is, the s^rCets, gates, and 
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roads, swarm with persons in every way able to work, but who 
sit idle in rows to solicit charity. Thermometer rose to 69° at 
noon in the house, and sank to 59° at 9 p. m., varying only one 
degree during the night of 12th April. Thermometer 58° at sun- 
rise. We walked this morning to the valley of Gihon, beginning 
from the upper pool, and searching for the field of blood, the “ Aofel- 
dama,” described by Usborne as on the south-west side of mount 
Sion, where the ravine (valley of Gihon) takes an eastern direc- 
tion : “ following the ravine the traveller reaches the potters' field.” 
“On the right hand side, half-way up,” as the American traveller, 
Mr Stephens, has written, “ I went out at the Bethlehem gate, 
and after crossing the valley of Hinnom, on the side of the op- 
posite mountain, I came to Jhe field of blood.’ 9 Dr. Richardson 
writes, “about half way dowp the ravine, which has generally 
been mistaken for the valley of Hinnom, on the side of the 
mountain, is what is called “Aceldama,’ 9 “Campo Santa” and 
the potters’ field.” We searched mount Sion in vain, the Greek 
boy, Joseph, said that it lies on the top of the mount, in the gar- 
den of the Armenian church : there we found no indications of 
the potters' field. The garden is what its name implies, a long, 
narrow slip of enclosed vegetables, behind the church, as you 
walk from the gate towards the tomb of David, between it and 
the road, leading under the walls from the gate of Sion to that 
of Bethlehem. The south side of this church faces towards the 
mosque and other Turkish buildings which have been built over 
the space once occupied by the Latin convent and by “David's 
tomb,” — perhaps, really, ™he tomb of his fathers' 9 alluded to as 
|the burial place of all Jewish kings. * East of these buildings we 
explored every field on the hill side down to thejunction of the 
brooks Gihon and Cedron. There are in one place some subter- 
raneous buildings which may have been caves, but are now most 
likely deserted Arab houses. On the south side there is an 
excavation under one of the towers of the old wall, one of the 
original bastions of the city of David, but this cavity could not 
have been the place to bury strangers in. The remaining space 
upon Mount Sion, west of the buildings above enumerated, is 
occupied by the burial ground for Christians and Jews, and is an 
irregular spot of ground about 170 yards diagonally, by 130 
yards dcross the narrowest parts, between the city wall and 
sloping sides of the ravine which are smooth and sandy fields of 
green barley. We examined at the west foot of the ravine the 
lower pool, which must havelteen a very useful and magnificent 
reservoir, artificially formed, at least 40 feet deep, by a strong 
embankment on the eastern side crossing the valley, and carry- 
ing the road, about 40 yards wide and perhaps 150 yards long 
from cast to # vest within which the naturally sloping rock, 
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protrudes in ledges slightly scarped, and the bottom is formed 
into terraces for temporary cultivation, being higher at the west 
than at the east end, now covered with soil to form arable 
ground — a fact which speaks much for the usually light falls of 
rain during the year, but which one cannot readily reconcile with 
the appearance of the ravines, hill sides, and stony valleys of 
Judah, scarred and furrowed by torrents. The upper pool of 
Gihon is situated nearly half a mile west of the head of the 
valley on the slope of a long plain which forms the road leading 
from the convent of the Holy Cross in the desert of St. John to 
the city, and on which two unfinished windmills built by Ibrahim 
Pacha are conspicuous. Every one who has visited Cairo 
will remember the numerous windmills with which Mehcmet 
Ali has crowned the heights of JMfikattim, and, as at Jerusalem 
so in all the towns where the Pacha of Egypt designed to easta- 
blish the head quarters of his troops, he has built these useful, 
and doubtless, to the present population, novel inventions. 
Between the windmills and the walls of Jerusalem the face of 
the country is thickly set with Mahomedan tombs, and is the 
usual resort of the Turkish ladies on Fridays and feast days. 

There is another extensive burial ground beyond the eastern 
wall of the town, northward of that part of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat where the eastern declivity of the ravine side 
from the garden of Gennesareth to the village of Silvvan is 
covered with Jewish sepulchres of all periods, and varying from 
the three very ancient but not well ^henticated tombs, known 
as those of Jehosaphat, Absalom, ^pd Zechariali, down to the 
modern slab of greystone inscribed with Greek or Syriac clia-^ 
racters, with the name of him who left the Minories or Cheap* 
side last year to be gathered unto his fathers during the cur- 
rent season under the walls of Jerusalem. Among the tombs 
in the Turkish cemetry at the head of the valley of Gihon, we 
fancied we could trace the stone work of two large cisterns, un- 
doubtedly those beside which Samuel anointed Saul and at which 
the envoy6 from Sennacherib, king of Assyria stood, or perhaps, 
rather, may have encamped his army, while he, leaving his fol- 
lowers here, either personally, or by the voice of his herald, 
spoke to the people on the wall, hence distant a full half mile. 
After entering the Sion gate, we turned to the right and pass- 
ing through some wretched hovels, mounted the wall in search 
of the ruins of the bridge which once connected mount Sion 
and Moria. We saw heaps of earth half way down the yor- 
thern slope of Sion, less encumbered with buildings or stones, 
but occupied by muleteers, mules, and horses. We passed on 
thence and following the wall, were stopped by its abrupt des- 
cent of perhaps' 50 feet into the valley, whiclf as far as the 
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foot of the temple wall, is now occupied by thick prickly pear 
and other thorn bushes, and the mean huts which cumber the 
neighbourhood of the Sakhara. On the south side were plainly 
visible the fissures between the huge stones in the wall which 
are marked with bevelled edges* very large, and undoubtedly 
the original stones of Solomon’s temple, through which the 
Jews still pray, that their prayers, at least, may still pass 
through the temple “ where men ought to worship.’* IS. saw 
a few old women and older men walking up and down the 
yard we had visited in the morning, and found it filled with 
camels and Mahomedan camel-men. One read from a book, 
others talked, and as they walked and talked they touched the 
wall and the fissures between the stones, with their hands, and 
thought it worship. Some flf the stones at this place are very 
large, though not so huge as some that we saw elsewhere, not 
one being more than 24 feet long and three and a half deep. We 
had an interesting conversation with two of our worthy hosts 
during the afternoon, and they tell us that Kuriet el Aineb is not 
the true Emmaus of the Scriptures, but that after passing 
through Lufta, and therefore belojir the hill on the right hand 
of the road to Ramlah, we ought to ascend the other side of 
the brook Elah, towards Beth Surik, between which village and 
Galone there are a few ruined houses, which mark the site of 
the true Emmaus. We called on the superior of the convent 
last night to obtain permission to visit the holy sepulchre dur- 
ing this afternoon, arid we Dromised to call on him again before 
leaving Jerusalem. He y^Moth tliat we should leave the city 
so soon, and detained us till sweetmeats and wine, a kind of 
liqueur, the well known rozolio, were served. The holy se- 
pulchre has been described by each and all of the fifty travellers 
whose works are in every circulating library in London. The 
court, into which, by a narrow lane from the Via Dolorosa 
we obtain access, shews the remains of four marble columns, 
broken off short above the pediments. 

From thence by a flight of two steps as broad as the entire 
area, you descend on to a. mosaic marble court occupied by 
crowds of pilgrims of every nation and in every garb awaiting 
the time for opening the doors of the temple, while around 
them sit the venders of relics, 'sweatmeats, soap, and every 
other abomination, which, in the court of the original v temple, 
now the mosque of Omer, once excited the indignation of our 
Lo^d, when he made a small scourge of cords, and overturned 
the tables of the money changers and those that sold doves, and 
said* “ Make not my father’s house a den of thieves.” We came at 
3 p. m. and were told to wait till 4. The door-keeper, a Turk, 
insisted on shelving us some horses for sale, saying there was 
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ample time for till occupations. Can such things be ? After 
having looked at the horses, while the Turk told me a long story 
about the owner being obliged to leave for Constantinople* <fec. 
we discovered two of them to be those which had been offered 
for sale nt>t two hours previous at our own quartet's at 1400 pias- 
ters each, although our door-keeper at the temple told me con- 
fidentially, three thousand . The fact is we were too much oc- 
cupied by thoughts connected with the holy sepulchre to pay 
much attention to the horse dealer’s fictions. About 4 p. M. we 
had returned, and were waiting in the court of the church, when 
a meek-looking personage, dressed as a Turk, only of a pnler 
complexion, and with a composed serious expression on his well- 
formed features approached and addressing me in Arabic, en- 
tered with us into the temple. t Wfthin the doorway was a car- 
peted divan, where our fat friend the horse broker sits and 
smokes. Turkish soldiers in their diity ill-made uniforms lounge, 
on and off guard at the door, and the same irreverend dogs 
march all over the church with turboodi and with boots on : one 
laughed aloud while we were being shewn Joseph and Nicodeimia' 
tomb in the rock. * 

The tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus ! So spake the 
guide, the interpreter of the Latin Convent of Terra Santa. Who 
these tivo worthies are whose tombs are thus paraded before the 
Christian world at such a time and in such a place, our ignor- 
ance of traditional history prevented our comprehending, but if 
one may express an opinion on the authenticity of the site of this 
world-famous history, for the truthdfcf which thousands have 
died and are ready again to die without cavil on the inconsisten- 
cies of pi ieslly interpretations,— if that which is now shewn as 
the dry well where the true cross was supposed to have been 
buried, be the very rock which assumed its present remarkable 
appearance when “the earth did quake and tlie rocks were rent,” 
these excavations in the natural rock are, without doubt, judging 
from the locality and from the proximity to Calvary, under 
that self-same hill which rose outside the walls of the town as 
they then stood, and on which the excited multitude crucified 
our Lord ; therefore these excavations are indeed that sepulchre 
from whence the stone was rolled from the door, for you can 
enter the cave only by one very narrow, low entrance, and 
immediately within are two sarcophagi of solid stone, not of 
masonry, rather small in size, but similar to those found in most 
of the sepulchral caves throughout Palestine and Syria, which,are 
hewn from the rock, in which they are, while it is expressly stated 
by St. John, in 41 verse of xix chapter. “Now in the place where 
he was crucified, there was a garden, and in the garden a new se- 
pulchre, wherein was never man laid” To any one, proceed- 
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ing along the parapet of the present fortified walls, from the 
Damascus gate to that leading to Bethlehem, and when between 
80 and 100 paces from the Damascus gate, if ho look atten* 
tentively among the buildings and gardens which lie beneath 
his feet towards the present Jewish quarter, and which may 
be assumed to be the undeniably most ancient authentic site in 
the Holy City, the remains of the old city walls may be dearly 
traced, as much by the positions of the houses accommodated to 
its angles as by the appearance of the ground generally, and then 
it will be evident that the holy sepulchre lies without the original 
pity walls, and that the position of the rocks now called “ Calvary’’ 
and the “ Tombs ofNicodemus and Joseph,” may be the identical 
site of that memorable sacrifice which all Christian tradition as- 
signs to them. The first object on entering the doorway is the 
stonq on which our Saviour's bo 9 dy was washed and anointed for 
burial. Turning to the left you enter a circular building coated 
with slabs of white marble, with a dome perhaps ninety feet in 
diameter and very nearly sixty feet high, occupied down the 
centre by the holy sepulchre, a white marble tomb about twelve 
yards in length, opened to the east into a narrow, low portico 
with a few steps ascending into the tomb, before which all the 

S rims prostrate themselves, take off their turbans and shoes 
kiss the stones. Oar guide reverently removed his turban, 
prostrated himself and said Hadnb mukabarat el said na l “This 
is the tomb of our Lord.’’ Hearing these words and recognizing 
the emphatic expression “ Our Lord,” after I had visited that 
and the inner room whicl>0qon tains a marble bath beyond the 
first chamber which is the larger of the two, I asked him if he was 
a Christian, and he said “yes, but I wear the Turkish dress 
to avoid observation,” &c. Round the circular building which 
encloses the humble edifice with its two chambers, said to be the 
tomb of our Lord, are recesses with separate altar tables profusely 
ornamented with crimson velvet and gold, and covered with taw- 
dry vessels of silver or gold, crucifixes, and paintings, &c. To the 
left of the tabernacle under a gilded railing is a circular slab of 
marble to poinmemorate the spot where the Virgin is supposed 
to have knelt when our Lord said, “ Woman, behold your son,” 
and to the right above the first story, the ascent to Calvary is by 
thirty-two easy steps covered with rich carpet and leading into 
a chapel, where we were shewn at the summit the holes 
cut out of the rock for the insertion of the crosses, and which 
are so very close to each other as to render the fact of their au- 
thenticity almost impossible* Beneath them is the stone which 
was cleft by the earthquake ; behind the sepulchre, and under 
the stairs leading to the chapel of Calvary, you descend into the 
well where the Empress Helena is said to have dreamed that the 
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true cross had been concealed. One shrine is built over the 
u tears like large drops of blood” — another over the stone to 
which our Lord was bound when scourged ; over that on which 
he sat when crowned with thorns and where they parted his 
garment#; and another where the soldier who speared him wept 
for his own act of wanton cruelty. Around on the second floor 
of the temple are the three churches, the Greek, Armenian, and 
Latin, of which the first is beyond comparison richest and 
largest, filled with massive offerings made by the Emperor of 
Russia, the liberal supporter of that sect throughout the east. 

18th April, 58° at 5 a. m. The variation of temperature occurs 
so rapidly after sunset as to leave little or no change during the 
night, a fact very different from Indian experience, where that 
hour before sunrise is the coldest *hour of the twenty-four. I 
sketched the tombs of Jehoshapnat and Zecharia. While find- 
ing my way alone to the gate of St. Stephens I had wandered 
to the pool of Bethesda, which lies about 20 yards south of the 
gateway, between it and the narrow arched doorway leading to 
the Sakhara, and was standing lost in thought about the sifce of 
the reservoir, and the probability of whether this reservoir before 
me or the tank outside the same gate and a few yards north of 
the road to Mount Olive could be the true pool, when an old 
bigoted Turk seized me by the shoulders, abused me, and asked 
me where I was going to. I turned very sharp round, lifted my 
stick, and asked him in Arabic why he struck me, as I not only 
had not entered the Harem el Shureef, but did not even know that 
this gateway was on the road to it, whereupon be thought better 
of a fray and went on into the mosque. Some Turkish soldiers 
from the gate guard came running up, but on my turning and 
repeating my statement to them, they also went back, and I, in 
no very agreeable mood, passed out of St. Stephen’s gate, to 
complete the sketches. The reservoir here alluded to as the 
pool of Bethesda has been controverted by the learned and inde- 
fatigable American Divine, Dr. Robinson, into the ditch which 
intervened at the time of the taking of Jerusalem by Titus a. d. 
72, between the platform of the temple of Solomon and the 
fortress Antonia, which he understands as occupying the N. W. 
comer of the area in which the temple was built. The ino,-t 
persuasive fact in that gentleman’s opinion seems to be the sub- 
terranean communication which he discovered at the west end 
of the reservoir, usually Jcnowti as the pool of Bethesda. This is 
the only work of that sort in the vicinity of the gate which oegu- 
pies the site of the sheepgate, or between that gate and the pre- 
sent bazaar for butchers, which is not far distant from the west 
end of the reservoir. We all know throughout the east, how well 
selected and how permanent the employment of^ites, for such 
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purposes of public utility, are. The work appeared to us to have 
been faced on all sides by solid masonry. The western side had 
suffered from the foundations having been excavated as cellars 
for the modern houses built on its immediate bank. There is no 
other site within the walls on which a reservoir could Mtve been 
constructed within the undisputed line of the city wall which 
always existed along this summit of the declivity of the brook 
Kedron, or within the original wall of the old city, while the founda- 
tions of the area of the present Harem el Shurcef 9 and those of 
Solomon’s temple being identical, there is no inconsistency in 
this spot, the site of the pool of Bethesda having been converted 
at the time of the siege into the ditch of the fortress, though 
merely because the Jews availed themselves of the local advan- 
tage of the ancient reservoir/ 

Oil my return to the towns I found, waiting in the 
convent to speak to me, a very tall handsome Arab with jet 
black moustaches, beard, and eyebrows and a very agree- 
able manner, in short, a well dressed and first rate specimen 
of young Araby, but who was ultimately discovered to be 
an impobtor. He wished to guarantee our convoy to Jerash, 
and to ensure for that purpose an interview with Abd-cl-Azeez, 
the chief of Jerash, surnamed El Nimur , or the leopard, but 
prior to any interview and therefore without any equivalent to 
us he wished to receive £10 sterling for each European in the 
party, and that for a convoy of two days or 50 miles journey. 
About 10£ a. m. we ordered horses to take us to Bethlehem. 
Guiseppe never volunteered for any service of this sort, but con- 
trary to the custom of the interpreters, whom we had seen asso- 
ciated with other English gentlemen, handed us over to the care of 
a local guide. We had promised our Greek cook to indulge him 
with a horse and the privilege of accompanying us to such of 
the lions as, to use the expression of that amusing traveller, Mr 
Stephens, “ should be knocked down,” and armed with a letter 
from the superior of the convent to Padre Bartolomae of the 
convent of St. Johns, we II Signori Pelligrim of no reli- 
gion, as this interesting note described us, left Jerusalem by the 
Bethlehem gate, and skirting the valley of Gihon crossed at the 
lower pool and ascended towards the Convent of Elias, about 
three miles from the gate of the jcity, and which stands on the 
most extensive plain in the hill country. The whole landscape 
was green with barley and young wheat, while the hills towards 
the west were studded with small villages, embowered with olives 
and fruit trees, yet like all Arab dwellings more picturesque 
as “distance lends enchantment. 9 ’ While on the east the 
Imre, strong hills soon broke in upon the arable ground, and 
there are tew*or 1 believe no villages between this part of the 
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country and the bleak bare mountains which surround the sea 
of Lot. 

Usiff, the young Christian from Nazareth, who had acted as 
guide to us in our walks round Jerusalem, the Greek cook, and 
Capt. E.^vere mounted on hired horses with the usual accom- 
paniments of the peaked Damascus saddle, or the equally incon- 
venient Syrian article with huge shovel stirrups and sharp Mame- 
luke bits, while I rode a young grev Arab in English accoutre- 
ments, which I had recently purchased from the groom of the 
Bishop's chaplain. 

The road descends slightly from the height beyond the 
Convent of Elias, passing between hedges of cactus, our ancient 
Indian acquaintaince, not that sort facetiously termed by the 
Arabs “figs the father of thorny/’ • Here there is a well where 
a few Armenians and Greeks, pilgrims like ourselves, were 
watering their horses. After winding down a rather rocky decli- 
vity over very broken ground for some short distance, we emerged 
on to another plain of arable land, passed a modern looking dom- 
ed building known as Rachel’s tomb, and leaving the pretty vil- 
lage of Beth Dejala on our right hand, we suddenly turned to 
the left. Along the head of a steep ravine, whose well cultivat- 
ed sides were crowned by the houses of the Christian village, and 
winding between the picturesque groups of desert Arabs and 
Jewish looking Nazarenes, found ourselves at the gates of the 
large fortress-like Convent of Bethlehem. Leaving the horses in 
charge of an assinine equestrian who had followed us from Jerusa- 
lem, we walked into a large unfinished church, about 125 feet long 
by 100 feet wide, that is, the centre nave was 34 feet wide 
divided on each side by stout columns with plain Doric capitals 
three feet broad at the base from aisles which occupy 30 feet on 
each side the nave. The walls in some places had fine Mosaic 
paintings unfinished on them. We then passed through the 
dormitories and rooms of the monks, and were finally conveyed 
by a young, pale, thin friar, into the church ; where we uncover- 
ed our heads and stood, while the friar knelt before the altar for 
a few seconds. The cook who had been mistaken for the master, 
as he certainly looks the best of the three, and dresses infinitely 
better than we do, crossed himself. We had lighted tapers given 
to us and descended into a vault, where we were shewnran altar 
and painting of St. Jeronymo. 

“ What did he here ?” As we did not understand Italian 
and the Padre spoke neither Arabic nor French, the c^ok 
volunteered an explanation. With a flourish he commenced in 
execrable French to describe why Saint Jeronymo monopolized 
apparently the most conspicuous reminiscences of this convent 
by saying par example, he taught the boys*! which after 
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two days' incubation we discovered to intimate that Sarnt Jew* 
nymo compiled the vulgate edition of the Scriptures at that 
place. After the worthy monk had shewn divers other 
Saints, he advanced to another recess more like a toilette table, 
on which were a few wax candles and behind a picture of the 
Murder of the Innocents, and explained that having found in the 
vault beneath this table which was defended by an iron grating 
fastened by three locks, a relic which he described as una 
manu picolina , they had supposed des enfants to be interred 
in that neighbourhood. We had received the cook's mem . 
about St. Jeronymo with such an irresistible but indecent shout 
of laughter, in which both he and the friar involuntarily joined, 
that even the innocents were saluted with suppressed titters and 
our gravity, so completely annihilated by the cook's incongruous 
association of ideas, was hardly restored before we entered a 
dimly lighted room hung with tapestry, and a few pictures of 
saints and others scenes of holy writ. On the ground before 
each painting gleamed lighted tapers in silver candelahras. We 
were shewn a circular marble stone in a recess upon which were 
the words Locus Nativitcitis. To the right Locus Nativitatis, 
&c. was graven on a golden plate, which all our friends the 
Armenians, who had accompanied, joined, or been overtaken by 
us on the road, threw themselves upon, and kissed with infinite 
'devotion. There was a small grotto with a very tawdry looking 
cradle on the left side of it, which is said to be the spot where 
the Virgin retired and the infant was laid in the manger. The 
mummery was simply disgusting, the probability was overlooked. 
The monastery and the entire underground buildings had been 
founded by Sancta Helena, mother of Constantine, and perhaps 
apart from the hallowed associations of actually breathing the air 
of Bethlehem, and treading those hills which He had looked on, 
“and over whose acres walked those blessed feet,” the most 
interesting memory connected with this convent was simply pic- 
turesque, the church and the kneeling priests, the muttered 
prayer, the broken light, from many a high pointed window, or 
the glittering fanes surrounded by all the Greek attributes of 
divinity and worship, in costly ornaments, and many a most 
original and one most blasphemous representation in gold over 
the principal altar of the church. It is remarkable that all the 
saints and kings are represented in the Greek church as dark, 
almcst black men, while, in the Latin church, the European 
character is given to all. In this convent also are three separate 
chapels for the Greek, Latin and Armenian rites. After giving 
a piece of gold coin for the poor, we mounted to ride to the 
wilderness of St. John. We had a long Arabic confab with cer- 
tain good looking Christians in the street, as to the nearest road 
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to the convent and valley of St. John. A very impertinent Turk, 
who had accompanied us riding on a bridleless donkey, having 
asserted that he had been told to come to Bethlehem with ua, 
and no further, was taunted by the people with his stupidity, in 
having lived so long at J erusalem and still remaining ignorant of 
all the roads round it, whereupon he volunteered to guide 
us, and we cantered out of Bethlehem to a very pictures- 
que village in the bosom of hills facing the east, where 
the rich dark hue of the olives, the brilliant tints of peach 
trees, almonds, and pomegrantes in lively contrast with the 
grey hill tops, added every beauty to the scene and reminded me 
much of many an English park. The buildings of the town 
were so closely grouped high on the steep hill side as to look 
from one part like one of the “ .stately homes of England” 
among their old ancestral trees. • We hud learnt that the next 
village was Beth Sulfa fall and then recollected from the map 
that the direct loute to the desert and convent of St. John's 
would be close to Ain Kurreem. We asked the road of certain 
peasants and by their directions were proceeding merrily forward 
when our soi-disant guide insisted on taking another direction 
He led us over a most break-neck precipice of sheet rock, down 
which our horses skaited to the manifest danger of their limbs, 
and when reproached for his misconduct and threatened with the 
penalty of receiving no buchshcesh , roared out “ I don't want 
any.” We loitered on the next hill top to gaze at. Bethlehem. 
The convent with its bold iron coloured walls rose like a castle, 
crowning the summit of a precipitous hill on the east end of the 
town, which occupies the corner of a circular range of hills 
opening on the bluff scarped head of a very deep stony ravine, 
facing the N. E., but which as usual in the hill country of Judea 
was cultivated into terraces of vines and olives down to the 
water-course below and up as high as the walls of the houses, as 
if man’s skill was most successful where nature seemed to 
deny most rigidly. In short, E. thought the land within the 
semicircle of hills round Bethlehem better, cultivated than all the 
rest of the adjacent country. In our way to Dejalah we left 
Rachel’s tomb on the right hand, after leaving Beth Dejalah on 
our left a second time, we were conducted round a ridge of hills, 
till we found ourselves close to Mar Elias on the road to Jeru- 
salem, which appeared close before us, while the convent of St. 
John was as distant as when we first left Bethlehem ; whereupon 
we accosted a native Christian traveller, who was obliging enough 
to take us to a hill on the left of the road, and to point out the 
desert, as he called it, Burreah, the waste country, shewing 
us where lay Ain Kurreem and the convent of the Holy Cross, 
"he latter as a land mark being near to the cityave knew very 
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well. We now entered a country wilder looking than any in the 
neighbourhood, for though conical hills circled with horizontal 
strata oflitnestone characterize all the hill country of Judea, yet, 
round us every valley now was a mere water-course, perhaps 
that which we traversed, to which others were mere tributaries, 
might be the Wadi Sorak, the valley in which Dalilah h$d 
dwelled. The spaces between the strata of limestone were 
covered with young wheat, but no docks, no inhabitants, no 
villages were in sight. A journey of a few miles brought us to 
Beth Saffafah, whence we had been purposely misled by the 
sulky Turk; after turning to the left without any road, we took 
to a footpath and went down the valley of Elah, which we recog- 
nised by the headlands we had seen on our march from Ratnluh 
as that wherein David fought Goliath. This vale is described 
in the Scriptures, as lying *between Shochoh and Azekah, 
(1 Sam. xvii. 1.) To identify the scene it will only be necessary 
to ascertain the site of the two ancient towns. Azekah we 
know was between Bethhoron and Bethlehem, and if the former 
be the same as the modern Bethhoor, then the terebinthean vale 
or valley of Elah might seem to be correctly placed between 
Bethhoor and Bethlehem, and as we actually followed the val- 
ley down from the latter to the former, we did actually pass the 
spot supposed here to be the scene of David’s triumph, and the 
easy distance from Jerusalem would admit of the circumstances 
detailed in the Scriptures. The hills on the north were here divid- 
ed and formed a semicircle, the plain at the foot was fit for 
the purpose, and the brook was deep at the place we both fancied 
the scene of the battle. Some small boys shouted in derision to 
us, as we hastened by on our return over the same spot, they 
were on the Philistine hill-top tending sheep. There were the 
hills like a vast amphitheatre, seats arranged in circles. The 
Israelitish camp might have occupied one hill and the Philistines 
the other, while the giant of Gath came forth to defy the armies 
of the living God. There was the brook now dry, but doubtless 
after rain, a wild torrent. Our road wound round the Philistines’ 
side of the plain, and after a very picturesque ride of an hour 
and a half from Bethlehem, including misdirections, we saw some 
ruins in a field, which being fenced round by a stone wall, we 
could net approach to determine their character, and soon found 
women washing from a fountain which crossed the road from 
under a handsome archway flanked by marble columns with 
Corinthian capitals, and a few feet of old compactly built stone 
wall on either side still standing, it looked like one of the pious 
erections of the wonder-making Empress Helena ; and as the 
Arabs, some smoking, some bathing, and some tending sheep 
round the fountain, with whom we talked, pointed to a village, 
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west of the spot, as Beth-heer or Belji-hoor, and shewed us the 
high roofs of Aboo Ghoosh’s house at Kuriet el Aineb north, and 
the huts of Ain Kurreem north-east, and Jerusalem nearly east* 
we believed this to be the spot marked Saint Philip's spring. 

As the evening was closing in, and the gates are shut for the 
flight at six o’clock, we returned back by the convent of the Holy 
Cross, met a- priest who talked Greek with the cook — glanced at 
the upper pool of Gihon and returned to our quarters as the Turk- 
ish band was healing up for the evening watch. Thermometer 58° 
at 9 p. m., 55° at 5 a. m., 14th April. The observation to-day 
shews a variation of only three degrees. As my custom had 
been in India constantly, and since then continually living in 
tents, the window of my sleeping room, or the door of the tent 
was always open during the night, that the actual state of 
atmospheric change, is that wliicfi is written in these notes, with 
the very slight deduction which the inside of the tent different 
from the out, seldom more than three or five degrees at the most. 
This morning we determined to visit the convent of Mar Sabah 
in the desert of Engedi, which I think must be the spot Sir 
Walter Scott in the opening scene of the Talisman rather vaguely 
describes, when the Knight of the Leopard, and Saladin in com- 
pany with him, are met by the wild anchorite to whom the 
Scottish knight bore letters, See., for we know that this neighbour- 
hood was the abode of numerous Christian fanatics, and the 
variety of excavations in the vicinity of the convent of Santa 
Saba were the abode once of those anchorites of whom the 
Mabommedans are said to have slain fourteen hundred. In this 
execursion we discarded the Greek cook and took with 119 
the young Nazarine, Eusiff, who generally accompanied us 
on all occasions, and besides reading the written character 
fluently, spoke the Bagdad dialect of Arabic, and understood 
our patois sufficiently well to interpret for us on all occasions, and 
we had no other language in common with him but Arabic. 
Every other Christian in Syria appears to be named after the 
patriarch. Mounting him on a hired horse, which ran away with 
him whenever he was allowed to canter, much to the poor youth’s 
discomfiture, E. riding another delectable creature, and I on 
the new purchase, the stout little grey Arab we named Bishop , 
because once said to have been the property of the Lord Bishop’s 
Chaplain, whose servant unable to obtain £500 piasters in the 
Bazaar for the animal, succeeded in selling him to us for 1300 
piasters, twelve pounds sterling. As I had the advantage of fin 
English saddle, purchased for 100 piasters or £1 sterling at 
Jerusalem, and as the little grey was a horse one would have 
been delighted to have obtained for three hundred rupees in 
Bombay and have thought him uncommonly cheap, and as lie 
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was active, surefooted, and pleasant withal, I found the excursion 
very agreeable. Not so my friend ; standing in the shovel stir- 
rups of the country over the wedge-shaped Damascus saddle, 
which admits of no seat, he complained alternately of the horse, 
the saddle and the heat. We left our convent about £ to 7 a. m.^, 
and reached about 9£ after a scramble over the rocky billion 
either side the bed of the brook Cedron, which we followed for 
perhaps three miles from Jerusalem, when we ascended the bare 
chalky hills on the eastern bank and had a glorious view of the 
Holy City as we turned from time to time on the mountain side, 
and suddenly descending by a stony slope over a few barley fields 
again found ourselves in the valley of the Cedron some seven 
miles from Jerusalem : from this point all vegetation .appears to 
cease. The country is one f va§t sheepwalk, and the hill side, in 
majestic wildness, barren, chalky, and abrupt. The course of the 
brook is more broken than near Jerusalem, and after having 
passed a pool of water on the right, within a large cave, inacces- 
sible to beasts of burden, being an artificial excavation with 
steps to it and a small parapet round, we suddenly approached 
the most singular natural object I ever beheld. The brook 
made a winding turn to the left, and the path here between stone 
walls ascended to the right hand looking down upon a ravine 
about 150 feet wide ; the perpendicular scarped rocks on either 
6ide, worked into galleries generally with a corresponding level 
on the opposite face, and which from the winding road and cor- 
responding turns in the ravine had a most unearthly appearance. 
The depth must have been 200 feet or more, the faces of the 
rock appeared to have been excavated by the anchorites who 
had peopled these wilds. The country in a general manner may 
be described by the words of Sir Walter Scott, in the Talisman. 
We saw the walls of the convent slightly above the level of the 
road, with two towers looking down upon the valley of the 
Cedron, while the mighty structure raises itself on terraces and 
towers from the foot of the ravine to the level of the road on the 
hill side, from which point the main building presented a strong 
dead wall of yellow stone, from which at the extreme ends were 
flanking towers pierced with narrow windows overlooking the 
hills in front beyond the Wadi-el-Rahib or the Monk’s ravine as 
the Cedron is here designated, and commanding a full view of the 
Dead Sea. From the foot of the highest tower on the northern 
flank, the road, bounded on the left by the convent wall, and on 
the right by the scarped hill side, descended in a zigzag gradient 
to the principal and only gateway, accessible to men only, the 
horses being taken iound the southern tower to the level of the 
water-course. On the area in front of the gateway ourselves and 
a few Armeni&ns who had joined us on the road below the level 
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of the highest tower wall were assembled. After ourrepeated 
knocking had aggravated all the echoes, and they are legioftfift* 
the vicinity, an old monk from the upper window enquired, with 
apparent alarm, our purpose, and the conversation that ensued 
^ between him and the Armenians, in some unknown dialect, evi* 
diftitly intimated an idea that we two were Turks. We again 
descended two inclining planes to another door which was 
opened by a young* Greek friar, who requested the pilgrims and 
us to enter, but on my waiting till E. who had loitered on 
the road should put in an appearance, the door was closed, and 
we were told we could not enter without a written order from the 
Greek patriarch at Jerusalem. Thereat we cantered off in high 
dudgeon, shook the dust from our feet and ascended the highest 
hill behind the convent, soothed^ ouV ruffled spirits with a most 
glorious view of the Dead Sea, ' of which a section of perhaps 
15 miles north and south was visible. The view was hazy from 
the morning air and indistinct from the sun-beams falling 
full on our front, yet we could descover that the hills beyond 
the sea actually descended to the water’s edge. We saw 
vultures flying below us in the ravine, and had a fine 
view of Jerusalem and of Bethlehem thrown into bright 
relief on the western quarter. We left the neighbour- 
hood at 10 J a. m., and reached the fountain of Nehemiah at 
about twelve o’clock. After watering the horses at the lower 
pool of Siloam, we climbed to the Sion gate and found all the 
gates closed during prayers at the mosque, for it was Friday, the 
Moslem sabbath* and joining a motley crowd of Greek and 
American pilgrims without the Bethlehem gate, we waited till 
1 $ r. m. Found the sun hot and the glare terrific, but the 
thermometer within our apartments at Casa Nova in the Latin 
convent, only pointed to 65° at 2 p. m. We were much amused 
with the habits of the people, as we sat in a saddle-maker’s shop 
in the bazaar. The butcher, a cloth worker, a brazier, and a 
baker’s shop, all in the same street adjoining each other. Veiled 
Turkish women sitting close to and talking up into the faces of 
the shop-keepers, all orthodox Mussulmen prejudices most decid- 
edly on the decline. Two native irregular horsemen out of 
employ were sitting near us, one remarked of us " they both 
understood Arabic,” and soon addressing me, he said, they were 
desirous of entering service with us. Thermometer 58° at 9 p* m. 

(To be continued .) 
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TREATMENT for gripes and inflammation 
OF THE BOWEtS IN HORSES. 

, t ■ , > 

/ By J. Western, V. S. ,, ' 

“ Let the galled jade wince, my withers are unwrqng/’ 

Were it not that in again taking up my pen I hope the 
readers of the Review may receive some further information 
on the nature and proper treatment of gripes in horses, I should 
allow Mr Assistant Surgeon E. Hare, 7th Bengal Irregular 
Cavalry, to glide into obscurity unnoticed, but the startling Bold- 
ness with which he has asserted his mistaken notions is so likely 
to be productive of mischief, that for the sake of “sporting 
meh who read” I feel bound to expose them. 

Moreover he has on several occasions in strong terms insi- 
nuated I am guilty of untruth, and at p. 171 gives me the lie 
direct It is therefore incumbent on me to disprove this, a task 
by no means difficult, which I will endeavour to perform, giving at 
the same time information that shall render it as interesting as 
possible. 

In an early para, of Mr Hare's last paper, he insists upon 
the action of medicines being the same in man and horses. 1 told 
him before such was not the case, and repeat it now. He how- 
ever quotes Professor Youatt, p. 384 to support him in the 
assertion that tartar emetic is a nauseant. I refer to Youatt’s 
book on “The Horse/’ p. 384, and he says — “ It is a very useful 
nauseant, it is given in doses of a drachm or a drachm and half 
and combined with nitre and digitalis.” The combination is a 
happy one — digitalis is a well known sedative of a most power- 
ful character, lessening in a marked manner the number of pulsa- 
tions in the heart — so does a nauseant or emetic in man, and I 
am bold enough to say, that tartar emetic alone has no such 
action on the horse. 

The bugbear of medicines to Mr Hare is the spirits of 
turpentine, and when on this subject, he insinuates that I am 
guilty ©f an untruth in relating the story of the blister (?) on the 
poll of my old fiiend viho cleaned his coat collar with it, as one 
that I have been told and not seen. “The distinction,” says Mr 
Hare, p. 169, “between its effects where the hair grows and 
wliere it does not is entirely a discovery of his own : every one 
else is quite ignorant of such a difference.” This is an error of 
Mr Hare’s. I was taught the fact by Professor Coleman in his 
Lectures at the Veterinary College in 1825, and disclaim the dis- 
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tovery, but am gratified I have been the means of enlightening 
Mr Hare on the subject. 

As I have advocated the spirits of turpentine in gripes/ I 
will give Professor Coleman’s opinions of the disease and the 
licet of turpentine. 

• In his 42nd Lecture he says : “ Gripes. This is an involun* 
tary contraction of the small intestines and perhaps the stomach, 
and this may take place without inflammation /’ Again “ In this 
disease we give a specific ; many other medicines may do, but here 
we depend on oil (spirits) of turpentine four or five ounces, and 
we find it as great a specific, as in the human subject, bark is in 
ague; and if this dose does not relieve it may be repeated.” Again 
“Turpentine will not produce any pain in the intestines, but 
applied to the skin is a violent stimulant. Aloes will not irritate 
the skin but is the greatest stimulus you can apply to the in tea* 
tinea. If you apply turpentine to a wound, you will not produce 
half the irritation as if you apply it to the skin. There is perhaps 
no explanation of these facts, but such they are. In tetanus, I 
have given pint doses of oil of turpentine without success (in the 
disease) or without producing any effect on the stomach or 
kidneys.” 

Mr Hare at p. 170 writes : “ but is .spirit of turpentine a 
mild medicine? Pereira says p. 1050, two diachms thrown into* 
the vein of a horse caused putrid fever and death/** Mr Hare 
was not perhaps aware that a very little more pure atmospheric 
air thrown into the jugular vein of a horse will produce death, 
almost as sudden as a pistol shot. This then can be no argu- 
ment against the utility of turpentine in the* stomach and intes* 
tines in gripes . 

Mr liare continues; “The active ingredient in St.John 
Long’s liniment with which he produced such horrible sloughing 
sores, was this same mild spirits of turpentine,” and in a foot 
note gives Pereira p. 1056 as his authority. To use Mr Hare’s 
own polite expression towards me. “ Now here' he imagines a 
fact for his own purposes.’* It is not a fact that Pereira says so , 
Read Pereira p. 1056, “ St. John Long’s liniment consisted of oil 
of turpentine and acetic acid held in suspension by yolk of egg,” 
not an allusion is made to the active ingredient ! / / Now turn to 
Periera p. 400, and read “acetic acid. Its chemical influence 
depends principally on its power of dissolving fibrin, albumen 
and gelatine by which it is enabled to dissolve many of the ani- 
mal tissues .” At page 15 of Mr Hare’s own book on Fever and 
Dysentery he says : “ As well may any one object to the use of 
spirits of turpentine in severe burns/* Turpentine then will not 
dissolve the animal tissues, will not produce horrible sloughing 
sores. Acetic acid will do both , and yet Mr Ifyrfc who accuses 
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mo of falsehood thus misquotes the best author on Materia 
Medica of the day. Comment is needless ! 

Mr Hare' next quotes John Hind on Turpentine: *P. 107 
hecaljfeit “ a hot and burning remedy.” Four ounces “ have 
been given for worms.” Why I ask has Mr Hare suppressed the 
words which immediately follow “ with partial success .” The 
entire of Hind’s note with the exception of these words is given 
I not justified in concluding that they were witheld because 
they did not suit his purpose? and yet Mr Hare loudly complains 
of my accusing him of misrepresentation. 

What says Pereira of turpentine inmah , p. 1051 : “ In a 
large or maximum dose (half an ounce to two ounces) its effects 
are not constant — it usually causes a sensation of abdominal 
heat,” {what can be more* durable in gripes in the horse ? ) 
" sometimes nauseates and generally operates as a tolerably active 
purgative without causing any unpleasant effects. I have given 
from one to two fluid ounces ill a considerable number of cases 
of tape worm and never saw any ill consequence therefrom. It 
lias been given, says Dr. Duncan, even to the extent of four 
ounces in one dose without any perceptible bad effects, and 
scarcely more inconvenience than would follow from an equal 
quantity of gin.” 

Again p. 1053 : “ But there are two valuable uses which 
may be made of turpentine in puerperal fever . It may be 
given in the form of clyster to relieve a tympanitic condition of 
the intestines, and for this purpose no remedy is perhaps superior 
to it, secondly, flannel soaked in the hot oil (as a substitute for a 
blister) kept upon the abdomen only produces rubef action. 

At page 170 Mr Hare says : “ Let any one rub a little on a 
few inches of the back of his hand and see what pain and inflam- 
mation it causes and will Mr Western say that he can safely sponge 
with it the whole body” (an exaggeration, I never said so) “ of a 
new born child and assert this as a well known fact.” 

Let any one I reply try it as I have done on the back of my 
own hand and he will find that more than an ordinary degree of 
friction vs ill be necessary to produce the slightest effect, the 
mere bathing or sponging will produce none; friction to the 
infant was never alluded to. Its mere application to the skin 
was stated as producing no effect where hair does not grow, in 
contradistinction to its well known irritating properties to the 
skin of the horse, where it does grow ; both, facts, defying con- 
tradiction. 

One more quotation from Periera, page 1053: “Ordinary 
Fever. When the skin is dry, the bowels flatulent, and ulceration 
of the mucous membrane suspected , it often proves serviceable.” 
Could thfe f be the case I ask, if, as Mr Hare asserts, it laises 
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the epithelium (p. 170) or blisters the stomach ? With «.U this 
before us then where allow me to enquire can the danger be tu 
giving turpentine in gripes? Principally in Mr Hares’ conceit. 
He talks of its raising the epithelium, but this is quite a fallacy, 
for while writing l have for the last four or five minutes been 
holding in my mouth an ounce of spirit of turpentine without 
producing the slightest inconvenience , thus putting to the te$t two 
of his assertions. Let him respond with equal liberality, try its 
effect upon his own head and favor the Review with the result. 

To my readers 1 say, pour a table spoonfull on the back of 
orn^of your horses, and yon will have ample proof in ten minutes 
of its active properties where the hair grows . 17ns I have 
demonstrated since the publication of Mr Hare’s paper. The prin- 
cipal ingredient in my liniment is tifrpentine, a few applications 
will cause desquamation of the cuticle, a thick dandritf is raised 
upon the pait which by and by peels off and leaves no perma- 
nent blemish. If there be no actual vesication here, the approach 
to it is too close to be objected to practically , and as Mr Hare at 
p. 170 modifies bis own previous expression regarding a blister to 
the stomach ; viz. “ But still we say in common parlance that 
hot pudding and scalding tea blister the mouth, i. e . excoriate it, 
and it was in this sense I called turpentine a blister to the sto- 
mach.” I claim the same indulgence in relation to its effect on the 
poll of my old friend’s neck, or the blister as l called it produced 
by tartar emetic. 

I write, reader, my convictions about gripes, the result of 
neaily a quarter of a century of active practice for your informa- 
tion and perhaps advantage, and I tell you that with common 
attention to Youatt’s table of distinction between gripes and in- 
flammation, you may with perfect safety and success administer 
the turpentine in the Former, and that in either, yQur prospect of 
loss is great if you depend on drachm doses of opium per anum, 
&c. as recommended by Mr Hare. The introduction of his long 
tube and paper knife apparatus, I will show to be an utter impos- 
sibility, because of these very crosswise folds and cells of the 
rectum which he has the hardihood to assert, l “ invent for my 
own purpose.” 

At p. 225 of his first paper, Mr Hare describes in full the 
method he adopts to wash out the intestine with this apparatus 
of his, not as a possibility but as, being his usual practice, aud 
which he says there is no more difficulty about than “ raking 
and injecting with the ox bladder.” Having however as he says 
emptied the intestine he “ bleeds to fainting.” 

If emptying the bowels will relieve the gripes why bleed ? 
and t6 fainting, a practise never unattended with some danger 
in the horse. Coleman 1 have shown tells you^ <liat gripes may 
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exist w ithout infiamnia tion, and I repeat that iiv pure gripes* 
there never is inflammation of the gut, only spam*. Bleeding 
therefore is not only not necessary, but a wilful waste of vital 
energy m waste that will be vainly and deeply repented of, 
eitolfp4t happen that consequent on the existence of unsuspected ^ 
chronic organic disease (sub-acute hepatitis for instance by rib 
raefcnrtrare uncommon disease in India) inflammation supervenes. 

Bleeding now world be imperatively called for, but could 
notbe resorted to with the desired effect, consequent en the pre- 
vious abstraction. Inflammation in the horse is to be death or 
life within the first forty-eight hours, and it is only at the onset, 
that the hoped for impression is to be expected from a copious 
abstraction of blood. 

In India our horses are mof tly entire. The first thing to be 
attended to when gripes occurs, is to make certain by examina- 
tion that no scrotal hernia exists. If the testicles are free in the 
scrotum, lose no time in giving clysters. The first four or five 
quarts will most likely produce -an evacuation, let the clyster then 
be repeated and walk the patient about gently till a good loose 
box is prepared,' by this time you have perhaps had a second 
evacuation, and thus taken the pressure of the loaded rectum 
from the neck of the bladder , if not, the warm injection has acted 
as a poultice to this part winch in nineteen cases out of twenty is 
also in a state of spasm. Your horse is now taken to the box, 
and four good hands should be employed in shaking up the 
new strata ready prepared, the result in general is an evacua- 
tion of urine, the first good symptom . Rarely is a case of gripes 
relieved till staling has been accomplished, and nothing so likely 
to prdduce it as shaking up new litter. 

While this has been going on prepare your gripe draught. 
Mine for years has been as follows : Two drachms of opium 
dissolved in as small a quantity of boiling water as possible. 
Two drachms of salts of tartar and two ounces of oil of turpen- 
tine* Put these into a quart bottle and fill up with warm ghee. 
Drench the horse with this : give an occasional clyster, and your 
prospect of cure within an hour-and half is great, nay almost cer- 
tain, if not a cure repeat the draught without the turpentine , for 
then you must be expecting something more than gripes. The 
generality of cases of inflammation are too distinctly marked in 
the first instance to be mistaken if carefully watched. 

At page 170, Mr Hare says, my eyesight fails me in anatomy, 
beeeuse I tell him he is wrong in asserting “ there can be little 
of the process of digestion carried on" in the stomach/* My 
remark was “ With submission to this studious anatomist I hum- 
bly differ from him. There is a great deal of digestion going on 
in the stomach Vjiich is evident to an anatomist by the fact, that 
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from the small intestines which immediately succeed the stomach 
arise the greater number of those vessels (laeteals) destined W 
abstract from the food its nutritious properties.” » ^ 

There is my bantling, there the proof of my ignorance of 
anatomy. Mr Hare remarks on this: “Now here he imagi 
a+fact for his own purpose. It is not a fact that the greater 
number of laeteals arise immediately below the stomach but the 
direct contrary is true.” Emphatically I repeat the truth of my 
own assertion. Indignantly 1 denounce Mr Hare’s a gross dis- 
play of ignorant assumption. 

One would suppose that after thus boldly taxing me with 
having “ imagined a fact for my own purpose I should be over- 
whelmed with proof that I was wrong, but the utmost that Mr 
Hare produces, is a variety of oueftations to show, that some 
considerable degree of digestion does go on iu the large inteih* 
tines, a fact which I never disputed . I did not attempt to give 
the entire theory of digestion. What were my words in rela- 
tion to the caecum. “Should there be want of tone in this 
intestine (it should have been these intestines caecum and colon) 
anti the food be detained there longer than ordinary.” . Why 
detained there except for digestion? Why should I have said 
the laeteals were more numerous in the small than in the large 
intestines ? I showed distinctly that I knew their functions in the 
smaltand their existence in the large. The inference therefore 
was obvious. 

Not a particle of proof* has Mr Hare been able to produce 
to render my assertion untrue. Since then he has failed to prove 
me wrong, I will present him with proof that I am right. 

Professor Coleman in his 39th lecture at the Veterinary Col- 
lege when describing the intestines of the horse says : “ The chyle 
is taken up by the open mouths of the laeteals, and these are 
more numerous in the jejunum and ileum ; it is then carried ' 
along the laeteals till it comes to the mesenteric glands.” 

See also 6th Vol. of the Veterinarian what Vines says who 
was the paid demonstrator of anatomy at the Veterinary College. 

“ Besides, the laeteals are not at all numerous in these parts, 
in short not a quarter so numerous as they are in the small intes- 
tines as the jejunum and ileum from whence, by far the greatest 
quantity and the best portion of the chyle is absorbed, and in 
which there is always a very limited supply of water to be found. 
Hence then the small intestines, as the jejunum and ileum, may 
be considered as those parts of the intestinal canal from which 
the more-pure or better part of the chyle or white blood isabsorb- 
ed ; while on the contrary the large intestines, as the colon and 

* Except John Hind and further on I have exhibited him in fcis proper colours. 
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ceecutn, may fee considered as those parts from which the more 
watery or fey far the least nutritious are absorbed or taken 

UpS'}-* 

^^ ,: ^#ea-''1liso Blaine, 2nd edition, page 141 on the Lacteals. 
^ arise from the inner surface of the intestines, particularly 
thevmatt, frc” fc 

©ettionstration of the fact is too simple to admit of doubt 
iqpdtrthe subject, since the publication of Mr Hare’s paper I have 
demonstrated it to unprejudiced parties. 
y Comment is needless ! 

J 4 At page 172, Mr Hare in allusion to myself, says : “Again 
he mairitains page 83, that I am ignorant of the existence of a 
valve to the csecum when I have actually written a book about 
ft.” ' f 

Mr Hare has almost written a book too upon the rectum of 
the horse which I am bold enough to contend he has scarcely 
ever seen, perhaps never handled, most positively never raked 
attentively, or he must have found those crosswise-folds describ- 
ed by me which he so stoutly denies. My remark about the 
valve was* this : “ which possibly in your careful anatomical study 
you may not have found.” I need not pause to examine how 
Mr Hare converts my supposition, into the maintenance of an 
argument, but proceed to his book about the valve of the ceecum. 
“ See/’ says Mr Hare, “ my Pamphlet on Dysentery.” Will it 
be believed that I have read this pamphlet and that Mr Hare 
never either mentions or alludes to a valve in the ceecum ? Doubt- 
less he thinks he has, and doubtless too he thinks he has inserted 
that long tube and paper knife apparatus into the horse’s rectum, 
but they are both hallucination^. 

I Cannot quit this book, without remarking on the strange 
inconsistency of Mr Hare regarding the action of medicines. At 
*p. 168 of his last paper, he says : “ When do we ever give calo- 
foet uncombined as a purgative per se” Page 12, Book on Dy- 
sentery, Mr Hare says : “ I think no surgeon ever fails to sali- 
vate in severe cases and the majority too .1 think even salivate 
milder cases by giving the large doses (calomel) as a purgative ” 
Again p. 13, “I have searched every where indeed and 
all that I can find in books and magazines since Johnson’s time 
till now is, bleed and give large calomel purgatives. 

Again p. 27, “ Read Dr. Johnson’s own case in Calcutta, 
nothing relieved till the calomel he took procured a copious bilious 
steely &c,” and this he makes still stronger in his paper to the 
Indian Register of Medical Science for May 1848, p. 263 ; viz. 

“ Nothing relieved him till the twenty grain doses of calomel he 
t&ok procured a copious feculent bilious stool, ‘ &c.,” to which 
Mr Hare hims&lf adds : “calomel is indeed a very very fine pur - 
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gattve, &c.,” and a little further on, “ but failing better mean* no 
doubt calomel is the best purgative we have," 

Surely this is in direct opposition to his remark at p. 168 of 
his present paper : “ When do we ever give calomel uncombined 
•^ns a purgative per seV and yet I repeat calomel is no purgative 
iiT the horse. 

Now with regard to the anatomy of the horse's rectum. 
Were it not that Mr Hare’s diabolical apparatus so staunchly 
asserted by him to be so easy of application, may be the cause of 
death in hundreds of cases if allowed to be uncontradicted, I 
might be satisfied with my present expositions of the various 
misrepresentations he has made, but in explaining the utter im- 
practicability of his long tube, I must of necessity prove either 
him or myself wrong in the ^natoiny, so therefore will my 
reader be somewhat the wiser for the history I shall place 
before him, and I earnestly crave his patience and attention. 

Mr Hare in allusion to my former paper, says p. 174. 
u Again he says at p. 82, that the rectum is ten to twelve feet 
long, not funnel-shaped according to the sketch furnished by me, 
but almost of an uniform calibre from end to end, drawn into 
folds crosswise in its whole length.’* 

Now compare this with Youatt’s plate, page 202 and his 
description of it p. 204 — “ along the outside of the caecum run 
three strong bands puckering it up and forming it into crosswise 
cells. The colon has also three bands like the caecum which 
divide it internally into the same description of cells, &c. At the 
termination of the colon, the rectum (straight gut from rectus, 
straight) commences. It has none of these bands (and therefore 
cells)” — “ Again you see” continues Mr Hare, “ Mr W. does not 
know another beautiful anatomical contrivance in his patient's 
intestines and asserts the direct contrary to Youatt. But the rea- 
son of his inventing these crosswise-folds in the rectum is evident 
enough for he makes use of them immediately, p. 82, 4 to clasp 
pellets of dung so hard as to resist the utmost force of a strong 
man’s two hands, ,# and therefore of course my long tube, and he 
says he has seen this. Now what can be said of such an asser- 
tion as this when it is known that the rectum is quite smooth and 
as Youatt says there are no folds in it" 

I will show beyond the possibility of a doubt that tHe rectum 
is neither straight nor smooth } that it is from ten to twelve feet long , 
that both bands and crosswise-folds actually exist ; that Youatt 
and Percival are in error in their description and that Mr Assis- 
tant Surgeon Hare is a most miserable martyr to their mistakes 
in blindly adopting them for the purpose of vainly thrusting him- 


♦This was after death when the imp acted mass was removed froA the rectum. J. W. 
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*elf upon the notice of the public as a comparative anato- 
mist and gallant knight of the long pipe and paper knife.* 9 

Since the appearance of the June Review, I have had two 
opportunities of demonstrating on the dead animal these facts. 
Look at this faithful sketch* of the rectum of a Waler about 15^ 
hands high, accidentally killed when landed from the The 
Royal Saxon on the 18th August, 1849. In the pre- 
sence of gentlemen of unimpeachable veracity (names lodged 
with A. E.) it was measured ten feet six inches in length. Is it 
funnel-shaped ? Has it not bands ? one split open the other 
distinctly marked ? Has it not crosswise-folds ? Look well 
at the convolutions of these ten feet of intestine sketched with 
admirable exactness, and decide at once reader whether myself 
Or Mr Hare is the “ inventSr of facts for his own purpose ” 

Read what he says at p. 172, of his last paper — “ Again he 
(Mr Western) says that the rectum is 12 feet long wdien I will 
prove it is harely 3.”+ 

Had he pinned his faith on Youatt, White and Hind, he 
would not have been justified in thus misleading the readers of 
the Review at my expence, but this is an assertion intrinsically 
his own, an assertion gratuitously made to prove me false in my 
anatomy and as mistaken as it is gratuitous. 

In the presence of several gentlemen I endeavoured to pass 
an elastic probang up the dead gut, not even with manipulation 
by both hands is it practicable in situ , the rounded knob at the 
end of the instrument caught every fold after it had passed the 
firstfoot or so which is the only smooth straight part ; the knob 
was then removed to try the rounded end of the probang itself, 
but with the same result. 

What then I most emphatically ask would be the result of the 
introduction of Mr Hare’s diabolical paper knife, half an inch 
broad, one twelfth of an inch thick, an instrument most ingeni- 
ously contrived to fit these crosswise-folds. But one result could 
be the consequence ; viz. that it would pass through and through 
the gut without the possibility of prevention, and who is to say at 
this moment the number ofrectums that have been thus impaled, 
the number of noble horses that have fallen sacrifices to this 
man’s imposture. 

I must not be misunderstood, neither must I allow a 
doubt to exist that can call in question the justice of the strong 
term here used, I therefore inflict on the reader Mr Hare’s own 
account of the way in which he says he uses the apparatus ex- 

* Kindly taken by W. Pybus, Esq* a highly gifted artist well known in Cal- 
cutta, to whom I am proud of thus publicly tendering my thanks. 

f I said from ten to twelve feet long and Mr Hare has proved nothing of the 
kind. * , 
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clusively his own. Page 253, No. 16, Sporting Review ho writes; 
“ But now a way is known of certainly clearing out the 
bowels, let the accumulations be ever so great, with plain water 
only, instead of a severe irritant, and in half an hour instead of a 
„ delay of thirty-six. After a number of trials with a bladder and 
*SRort pipe, then Reid’s pump and flexible tube introduced at its 
full lengthy [Reid’s flexible tube for the horse is now before 
me, and measures of itself five feet nine inches, attached to which 
is the wooden nozzle that measures eleven inches, total six feet 
eight inches.] I became convinced that the apparatus was far 
too small to soften and wash out the very solid contents of the 
horse’s intestines. The injected water returned through the anus 
nearly as pure as it went in. I now procured a much larger pump 
and made a flexible tube much loz^gef and wider ; viz. two inches 
in circumference, as big in fact as a small hookah snake, covered 
with leather well greased. This can be made with coiled wire in 
any good bazar.” [If Reid’s tube measures five feet nine inches 
alone and six feet eight inches with the nozzle, and Mr Hare’s 
assertion at page 172 in the last Review be true, that he will prove 
the rectum barely three feet long what need, I ask, of a longer 
tube. Besides which Reid’s tube measures two and quarter inches 
in circumference outside, but he made a larger one, measuring two 
inches.] “The pump must be what Reid calls his Garden Pump 
which can be bought in England for about forty shillings. I 
still however found difficulty sometimes , not often f in introducing 
the large tube if the mass of faeces was very solid, but I found 
that whenever it had passed a certain distance up the bowel, 
the very powerful current from the large pump soon dissolved 
and washed out every thing the intestine contained. [Per- 
cival says in his “Anatomy of the Horse,” p. 258. “The rec- 
tum will hold about three gallons.” I have shown it to be ten 
feet and half long. If Mr Hare’s account be right that it was 
barely 3 feet, it would hold but about three quarts and a 

f int of water, to inject which Reid's garden pump is required ! !] 
f the water was pumped when the tube could not be in- 
serted the proper length, the water returned colourless as it 
went. I then studied more carefully the anatomy of the intes- 
tines of the horse which a short description will explain.”; 

“The stomach of the horse is very small, not half the size 
of man’s compared with its body, and yet the food is more bulky 
and less concentrated — very little of the process of digestion 
therefore can be performed in the stomach, it seems to be merely 
reduced there to a pulpy form and passed rapidly on to the 
large intestines where it is j-eally digested and its nourishment 
absorbed. [Percival’s Anatomy p. 249, says : “the stomach has 
been emphatically demonstrated the organ of djrfestion, because 
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within it the aliment transmitted by the oesophagus in a crude 
state, undergoes its primary and principal change in a process, the 
object of which is to convert it into material for the support of 
the body.”] Water in the same way docs not remain in the 
stomach where it would interfere with the motion of the diaphragm, 
and lungs, but.is received into the caecum which is very large ariff 
is called the water stomach of the horse. In the caecum there- 
fore, and all above it, the contents of the intestine are fluid and 
pass readily on without tendency to obstruction, but in the colon 
the food is delayed for diges- 
tion, and its chyle and fluids 
being gradually absorbed, the 
remaining faeces become drier 
till they are formed into pel- 
lets a. b. and are expelled in 
this form ate. the anus. The 
pellets are sometimes so hard 
that they cause great diffi- 
culty in passing the tube 
above them, and they must 
be removed by first raking 
with the hand as far as the 
arm will reach,” [An ordi- 
nary man’s arm will reach two feet four inches out of the barely 
three feet of Mr Hare’s measurement of the horse’s rectum, leaving 
therefore eight inches to be cleansed by a garden pump and an 
apparatua eighteen inches long as described in the following lines,] 
"and then passing about a foot beyond the hand a strong 
piece of flexible tube a. b. (fig. 2) of coiled wire made like 
a rectum C 

bou g ie 
with six 
inches of 
thin flexi- 
ble whale- 
bone b. e. 
tied to its 
end. TJie 
string c. 
hangsout- 
side the 
anus. The 
whale- 




bone must 
be half an 
inchbroad 


“ The tube being of coiled wire ie flexible in all ii- 
rections and therefore passes readily up with the bend- 
ings of the intestine c. a . b. figure l.” 

[This I have shown to be impossible. J, W.] 
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and 1-12 inch thick, the edges carefully rounded. The point as much 
thinned off as an ivory paper cutter. The right hand introduced with 
it into the rectuin as far as in raking [two feet four inches ht it be 
remembered] gives the flexible bougie a steady circular onward 
^motion, which soon passes it through any mass of faeces; when 
pffssed the string c. is tightened from the outside, with the left 
nand and the tube slowly withdrawn. The string is then loosened 
and the bougie is again passed up and again pulled down after 
curving it and tightening it with a string as in (fig. 2.) In this way 
very quickly a large passage is made through the faecal obstruc- 
tion and the long tube easily passes above the point where the 
pellets are massed, into the more pulpy substance above: [If 
as Mr Hare asserts, the rectum is barely three feet long, the 
long tube “ much longer and much tfider' 9 is unnecessary and 
Reid’s more than doubly sufficient, for the horse to pass (as it will 
in the human subject) into the soft mass beyond ; viz. the colon. 
But as I have shown the rectum of the horse to be ten feet long, lie 
must have passed his tube into the colon (which I have shown to 
be impossible) to reach the soft pulpy mass ; for there only is it to 
be found. Pellets in the rectum are a consequence of the con- 
struction of the gut I have described; viz. bands and small cross- 
wise-folds and cells. Pellets are never found in the colon, but 
always within a few inches of the termination of that intestine 
in the rectum, except the animal is in a state of purgation.] 
“ when once there it never fails by the powerful washing action 
of the pump, and the distention of the intestine all round the mass 
to loosen it first and then break it up into single pellets, which are 
readily expelled with every thing else the intestiue contains in 
the returning stream of water which rushes from the anus. There 
is no more difficulty in this than in the common process of raking 
a horse and giving the common injection with an ox bladder.” 

I will now present the reader with a fact, that Mr Hare will 
be somewhat startled at ; viz. that he is not the first person who 
lias attempted a flexible tube passage into the colon. Mr Reid 
the surgical instrument maker reasoning from facts connected 
with the human'&ubject (Mr Hare’s stumbling block) took one to 
the Veterinary College for trial in 1844. Read Professor Spoon- 
er's history of it. 

“ A horse was obtained from the knacker’s yard,* and prior 
to the trial of the instrument, a dose of purgative medicine was 
admiuistered to him. I attempted to pass Mr Reid’s tube up the 
rectum, and having introduced about half a foot felt an impedi- 
ment was offered to its free ingress, with gentle force I impelled 
it onwards, and after a little time I certainly passed most of it up, 


♦ Not a racer in training attacked with gripes. » 
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but it coiled upon itself and on putting my band into the rectum, I 
could readily feel the coils in the terminating portion of the gut. 

“ Reflecting that this might have occurred from its having 
been of too flexible a nature, I tried this larger one, an instru- 
iqent which Mr Simonds employs to pass down the aesophagus. 
After it had gone up a short distance there was a difficulty K* 
passing it onwards, manipulation was had recourse to, which was 
ineffectual and the instrument was withdrawn. We made vari- 
ous trials, and at last I ventured to use a little more force but no 
great force; I then felt a sudden jerk of the instrument and sus- 
pected the instrument had pierced the coats of the rectum, 
for immediately after this the instrument went readily forward. 
We then by means of the pump injected a very large quan- 
tity of fluid as we hoped into tjie intestine, but as we feared into 
the cavity of the abdomen which proved to be the case, for the 
animal was killed with the instrument in him, and on opening the 
abdomen we found the tube had passed through the coats of the 
intestine, not more than a foot or foot and half from the anus.” 

“ Now when we take into consideration these facts and then 
trace this singular portion of intestine, the single colon, (Rec- 
tum) observing its peculiar convoluted character , I should say it 
is utterly impossible that any instrument under any circumstances 
the most favourable can be found to take the whole course of 
these convolutions. But even suppose by active purgation 
(which Would not be likely to be the case where you would 
require this instrument) you could entirely empty the whole of 
this intestine, 1 am still satisfied that it is quite impossible to 
pass any tube up it so as to enable us to inject fluid into the 
more anterior part of the intestinal canal.” Vide Transactions of 
Veterinary Medical Association. Feby. 13th, 1844, page 252. 

Look at the 


plate given by 
Youatt at p. 202 
and there will be 
found distinctly de- 
lineated the bands 
and convolutions of 
the Recfura, the en- 
tire length of it is 
not shown, merely 
sufficient to give 
iUr character, the 
engraver then is 
more correct than 
Youatt himself, 
and yet obsfyjve 



b. The termination of the Colon in the rectum. 
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liow Mr Hare in a foot note at p. 175 of his last paper shows 
his utter ignorance of the subject by pointing out the sigmoid 
flexure at let- 


ter A, fig. 2, 
^pf his sketch. 
Why this in 
Youatt’s plate 
is one of the 
convolutions 


of the rectum, 
and yet Mr 
Hare says here 
the colon ends 


and rectum 


begins, and 
then to make 




this appear 

correct, proceeds to say Youatt’s engraver has misplaced the 
letter A. not knowing where to find the straight part. Youatt's 
engraver has placed the letter right and Youatt’s description of 
it is also right, “The termination of the colon in the rectum.” 
Close there is the sigmoid flexure of the horses 9 colon , there the 
termination of the passage to be penetrated by the celebrated 
apparatus of the long pipe and paper knife. Why, with the 
sketch before him, Mr Hare has had the folly to “ imagine a fact 
to suit hi s purpose” 

What further remains of Mr Hare’s production I need only • 
slightly allude to. He ridicules me for telling him catarrh is a 
disease of the head and not the chest. Read what the best writer 


of the day on human disease calls it. “ Catarrh ; Specific inflam- 
mation of the mucous surface of the nostrils extending to the 
frontal sinuses and eyes in one direction ; to the posterior uares 
fauces and throat in another ; and occasionally also to the 
pharynx, sesophagus glottis and trachea, thus terminating in 
Catarrhal Bronchitis” Fide Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine, p. 294. What says Percival Hippopathology, vol. 2, 
p. 9. “ Catarrh, a cold, a defluxion, a discharge or running at 

the nose. Of itself Catarrh is an innocuous painless disorder, 
often so mild as scarcely to call for medical interference. It is 
only from its sequeke that adverse results, and occasionally even 
fatal consequences are to be dreaded ; I mean bronchitis and roar-* 
ing, nasal gleet and. glanders* • 

Three out of the four of these results are generally chest 
affections, but Catarrh never is !!” 

Mr Hare’s latin quotation was only an absurdity, descriptive 
of the opinions of the old pathologists wno, about \ lib period it was 
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written, considered arteries contained air and were equally 
correct. 

If Mr Hare’s apparatus will not remove the loaded state of ■ 
the intestines, what is to be done in inflammation of the bowels ? 
How often has the veterinarian and owner of a horse suffering 
with this disease anxiously — most anxiously waited for the effirct 
of the purgatives. “ If his bowels would but move he would do” 
bas been my own ejaculation hundreds of times, and where the 
result has been in accordance with my hopes, recovery has gener- 
ally followed, never if constipation continued . * 

The grancf stand-by in inflammation is bleeding at the 
onset, repeated injections, and if no fasces return, an infusion of 
tobacco may be added with sometimes surprizing efficacy. 
Repeated small doses of aloes cand opium till purgation is pro- 
duced. It is not the mucous membrane that is affected, therefore 
the aloes is not directly applied to the inflamed part, and onward 
motion must be given to the faecal mass to procure a favourable 
termination. Hot fomentations to the abdomen. Nothing but 
slops in the way of food. Free access to water or gruel. The 
difficulties attending a case of inflammation are however too 
numerous and too great to be undertaken by any but a Vet. with 
vast hopes of success. 

This however is certain. Should the case terminate in death, 
adhesion of the surfaces of the intestines will never be found . Mr 
Hare’s quotations on this head are not patent to the horses’ 
intestines. The usual terminations of inflammation are the same 
generally in the horse 'and in man, but here is an exception 
which the human surgeon is perhaps not aware of. . The only 
author Mr Hare can quote who mentions it is Hind, a sorry 
authority indeed. His book is thoroughly rotten to the core and 
to it Mr Hare is indebted for the discovery of this mare’s 
nest. Read the Review of John Hind’s book, in the 1st vol. 
Veterinarian. Here is a paragraph, p. 220. “ But enough and 
more than enough of “The Veterinary Surgeon.’’ We enter 
our indignant protest against the promulgation of the grossest 
errors under such a title. It is the most abominable and bare- 
faced attempt at literary imposition which we remember to have 
seen. c If Mr J. Hind be a substantial person, he is in truth of 
“ no school,”* nor we fear would any school do him good, if 
the work be a mere compilation, shame on the venal incompetent 
scribe,” &c. 

* Mr Hare has been unfortunate in the selection of his 
authorities, Youatt and Percival fail him in the anatomy of the 
rectum and John Hind in adhesion of the intestines and origin 

* No veterinary sprgeon, He never passed the College or possessed a diploma. 
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of the lacteals. Let Mr Hare in future be guided by practical 
facts and beware of flights of fancy that have not practical fbctB 
for their foundation ana he will avoid such dilemmas aa his present. 

What avails his page and half of theory on gas. One prats 
4^gl fact is worth a volume of such. I teH you reader that I have 
had within the last week an opportunity of testing the power of 
Chloride of Lime in flatulent colic, in the presence of a gen- 
tleman perfectly unprejudiced and he is quite convinced of its 
efficacy. The case was one Of continued gripes, and called forth 
all my energies. The distention of abdomen was enormous, the 
gas did disappear under the influence of Chloride of Lime and 
the patient recovered, having had turpentine too at the com- 
mencement of the attack, but no bleeding or I should not have 
saved the mare, for bleed I was obliged in the after stage. 

At page 43. Of Dr. Dickson’s clever work “ Fallacies of the 
Faculty,” he says : “ I have necessarily on occasion combined 
remedies that may partially decompose each other. In continuing 
still to do so I am justified by successful results, the only test of 
medical truth. A charge of unchemical knowledge has been occa- 
sionally urged against me for this by chemists and drug componnd- 
ers. This charge then I am willing to share with numerous medical 
men, whom the world has already recognized as eminent in their 
art. By such the answer has been often given, that the human 
stomach is not a chemist’s alembic, but a living organ, capable of 
modifying the action of every substance submitted to it. And 
here I may mention that Sir Astley Cooper, when I sent to him 
my work entitled “The Unity of Disease,” with that candour and 
gentlemanly feeling by which lie is not less distinguished than by 
his high eminence as a surgeon, wrote me as follows : — * Dear Sir, 
I thank you most sincerely for your valuable work. I have not 
the least objection to being unchemical if I can be useful, and I 
agree with you that the living stomach is not a wedgtfood 
mortar. Yours truly, Astley Cooper.’ ” 

Between the 5th July and this present day (17th August,) 
I have treated fifteen cases of “ gripes.” Every one has had 
turpentine and every one recovered without bleeding, except the 
...» just alluded to and one old emaciated horse belonging to a 
native whieh was brought only to He down and die within an 
hoar. Knowing the efficacy and safety then of turpentine in 
gripes, why trouble ourselves with drachm doses of opium, with 
bleeding, with garden pumps, long pipes or paper knives, with 
theoretical fancies instead of practical facts. • 

Mr Hare thinks at p. 179, 1 am ignorant of the theory of 
sympathy, since I deny the efficacy of a drachm of opium ia the 
rectum in spasm of the small intestine, distant 30 feet, but he is 

IND. SPORT. REV. — VOL. X NO. XIX. # X 
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wrong — I can sympathise with him on his reading this paper, 
although hundreds of miles separate us, for at page 173 I fina he 
is a sensitive personage. He saysr-“ I may be proved ignorant 
and a silly theorist and myself laugh willingly at my own errors, 
(what a merry time of it he will have when he disco vers th^ 
number he has to enjoy), but if I publicly and wilfully misre- 
present like this, how can I appear without shame in society 
again.” When his cachinnation ceases let him become serious 
and solve bis own enigma. 

J. Western, V. S. 

Calcutta, Auguit \7th, 1849. 

P. S. on the 19th I had two more cases of gripes, both 
recovered with the turpentine draught, &c. 

J. W. 


TODGERS’ NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

When the heat is so intense that one is afraid to lie down 
for fear of an apoplectic fit, and when the insects make such a 
noise that sleeping in an arm chair is an utter impossibility, 
several hours have often slipped quietly along, while 1 have been 
wrapped up in deep reflection upon the various little incidents that 
particularly characterize our every day life in India. 

How often do we hear men complaining that they have 
nothing to do— that they have no amusements — no pursuits— 
nothing to divert the mind or relieve the ennui that is devouring 
them up. I would advise such to look at a finger glass full of 
water, through a powerful microscope, and the strange scene that 
will meet their sight, will give them ample material for quiet spe- 
culation* The cunning displayed by the smaller classes of animal- 
culm in avoiding the rapacious grasp of their larger brethren, and 
the voraciousness with which the latter prey upon the weakness 
of the former, cannot but recall to one’s mind the scenes he 
daily witness in our intercourse with society. 

As lazy indifference may possibly cause the reader to 
treat the above statement as a lamentable hallucination, I will 
endeavour to prove to him by illustration and anecdote 
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that “ preying upon one another” is one of the strongest cha- 
racterstics of our eastern society. 

Look at the regular bargain-hunter. What extensive 
knowledge it requires to remain on terms of equality with him.* 
To get the better of his neighbour is his chief pride — bis duke 
Umis, His position as a member of society enables him to trade 
with you at your own tiffin table, where if you are not on the look 
out, he will somehow or another manage to give you his pewter 
spoons and muffineers for your silver ones. He makes many 
a young fellow believe that his Monghyr guns were made in 
Princes Street; that his zeroindaree mares were foaled in York- 
shire — and on disposing of these at proportionate sums, he always 
contrives not only to get the reputation of being a talented man, 
but also for being a good-natured accommodating fellow. 

His El-dorado is an auction ibom. Over dead men’s effects 
he is certainly a character. Things that he don’t want or that he 
don’t think would be profitable purchases, he recommends strong- 
ly to the notice of those around him. This secures him the 
good-will of the auctioneer, who in return quickly understands 
certain winks, nods, and other telegraphic signals, and it is sur- 
prising how rapidly a decided, bargain is knocked down to his 
name. Those people who went purposely to bid a fair price for 
these things are of course taken aback— but the benign smile 
that invariably reigns upon the bargain-hunter’s lips, instantly 
disarms any disappointed and would-be uproarious mal-content, 
who instead of suggesting another “ put up’’ quietly takes the 
bargain-hunter into a corner, compliments him upon his luck, 
and offers him double the money— and the matter ends by his 
having to pay treble. 

If the deceased should have been a fresh importation, his 
new outfit done up in lots is a small fortune to my friend. But 
few men will wear what are called “ dead men’s clothes,” but 
after they have been through the bargain-hunter’s trunks, they 
become “ new out of the shop” and “ more than he wants” — so 
that they readily realize good prices. A youngster’s regulation 
spit fetches but a mere song — but pack it up in a tin case, and it 
becomes “one sent out by mistake” and “ it is taken off his hands” 
at perhaps a Ditch price. Bull terriers don’t answer. The griffs 
will bid for them — they- have seen Vic kill a cat, and* Boxer 
worry a Pariah — and they will have them, even though their 
tailors and boot-makers should have to suffer. Sound, good 
horses don’t pay either. They require too large an outlay of 
capital — and then get ill — ana their keep costs money. But 
• likely screw, one that can be patched up, one that would 
be worth anything, but for being a screw. That is a sure card — 
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and in the same way with vehicles. A new Dyke's commands 
its full value anywhere and everywhere. Whereas old rattle- 
traps, only shopkeepers and overseers bid for them !-— and a 
small sum laid out in doing them up renders the quondam 
rotUe-trap u something just out from Long Acre.** 

In transmogrifying old worthless chattels into new airsdP 
Wteful ones, one friend of mine was exceedingly happy. Indeed, 
the way in which he accommodated an old Colonel excited 
universal approbation and merriment. It became quite a staple 
topic for conversation during one very hot week. The old gen- 
tleman had a very handsome grey buggy mare with a long 
silky tail and mane. She would have been a treasure to her 
quiet old master, had it not been for a decided objection she en- 
tertained to passing a certain gateway in the station. Nothing 
would induce her to move paSt it. The bargain-hunter volun- 
teered to take her off the colonel’s hands at Rs. 200. This he 
readily agreed to — and she was sent off to another station where 
she did not know one gate from another. About a month after- 
wards our friend invited the old colonel to tiff with him, and as 
the cloth was removed, a servant came into the room and announ- 
ced that “ the new horse had arrived/' What horse is that” ? 
enquired the Colonel. “ Oh” ! replied his host. “An under- 
sized grey mare I have just bought from the stud'* ! “Will 
she do for buggy’ 5 ? was again asked— “not yet” was the reply 
— “ but I'll soon break her in ; but come out and let’s have 
a look at her. 55 

. t Out they went and there was a travel-stained grey mare 
with a docked tail and the stud 'mark freshly branded on her. She 
quite took the fancy of the Colonel. She looked so quiet and good 
tempered— and a bargain was soon struck. Her owner was to 
break her in, and band her over to the colonel on payment of Rs. 
400 the stud price, and her expenses. This took place in about 
another month and the old man drove her out the first day he had 
her and was just upon the point of driving past the old gate for the 
purpose of shewing his new purchase to a friend that lived close 
bv if — when she pulled short up ! u Bless my soul, 5 ’ quoth the 
old Colonel, “ Saees, puckerao/ The swarthy groom grinned for 
a second or two, and then calmly revealed to his astonished 
roaster, what Ram Been had told him — Ram Deen was the bar- 
gain-hunter’s servant-— he had accompanied the long-tailed grey 
up the country, and had brought the short tailed one back 
mgftin. The bargain-hunter's brother had docked it and branded 
it, and there was the wilful grey mare again that never would 
pass foe gate — again to be a source of annoyance to himself and 
ins old master. On the Colonel remonstrating with the bargain- 
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hunter — the latter calmly remarked " it’s contrary to my princi- 
ples ever to take back anything that has been once bought from 
me and paid for, but I'll give you a bit of advice old gentleman, 
which will be worth double the money to you some day or other. 
When you're buying a horse you should not forget to put on your 
Spectacles " ! 

There is an air of quiet nonchalance about the regular gam- 
bler that has often excited in my breast the greatest interest for his 
well-doing. There were some time ago two of these who were 
inseparable. They belonged to the same regiment, and drove a 
thriving trade all the year around. During those intolerably tepid 
six months with which India is annually visited, my friends 
Damon and Pythias sought *an agreeable retreat in the airy 
chambers of the Himmalya Club.* Damon handled his cue 
like a master — but strange to say Pythias never would take 
him as a partner, but on the contrary preferred playing against 
him in a match, and with loud defiance bet against him heavily. 
Damon — as became a man of genius — was remarkably modest 
and used only to “ back himself for a trifle” ! 

On the other hand Pythias was a tiger at whist according 
to popular opinion. But Damon was too independent a man to 
be swayed by such a fallacious absurdity as popular opinion and 
to shew his contempt for it, invariably took a hand against him. 
Damon never betted anything more than chiqueen points. 
Pythias was bolder in bis flight — he would have them gold- 
mohurs — the usual 5 to 2 being given after each game — and 
one extra on each odd trick. Damon’s “ bad luck’’ became 
quite proverbial, so much so, that in the sixth month of the year 
1 was up there, no one would be his partner. He always trump- 
ed his partner’s best cards — or else he made some disastrous 
finesse — so that what with his modesty at billiards — and his bad 
fortune at the whist-table, Damon was regarded as a “ gone 
coon. But some how or another the names of both used to figure 
in the list of Bank shareholders — and the only conclusion that 
we could come to was that Pythias was as generous as he was 
successful and “gave his friend half.” Now this was just as it 
should have been. Damon’s bets at billiards and cards were not 
worth his winning. Those made by Pythias were worth winning ! 
As their perversity made them play against each other— and as 
they were “ sworn friends,” it becomes self-evident to the 
meanest understanding that the latter was bound to “ go shares” 
with his modest friend i * 

In the cold season, Damon, a 9st. man, in direct oppo- 
sition to the dictates of his innate modesty, had the reputation of 
being able to “ do a bit over the flat.” Pythias declared the 
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public to be demented, according to the established maxim oti 
this subject, foretold the public’s ruin — if it backed Damon’s 
skill in the saddle. For his part, he was determined on standing 
against him. And he was invaiiably right too. Damon’s 
stirrup or girth was always getting broken, or his horse used to 
bolt, or get his nose into a bucket of water while he was in ttaf* 
act of being saddled. Thus it was that Damon’s undeserved 
reputation Was the foundation-stone upon which Pythias built 
a comfortable fortune, and as ingratitude by no means formed a 
part of the latter’s character, the pair are now spending their 
time respectably in a fashionable part of London. The sporting 
public was certainly a rich quarry for these keen sportsman i 

The quaintest public depredator I ever had the pleasure of 
meeting was Timmins : thoifgh a most successful gambler at either 
cards, billiards or on the turf— he was never known to make 
either an enemy or take a confederate into his confidence. He knew 
everybody from the Adjutant General down to the newly arrived 
cadet. He never in fact allowed any body not to know him t His 
dressing room contained a curious collection of coats, waistcoats 
and pantaloons. He had a particular set for each day in the 
week, and for each game he played. On Sundays ( proh 
pudor! ) black was his colour. I have seen brag proposed after 
a rubber of billiards, and he could never jojn in until he had 
sent home for “at all events his brag dressing gown.” A bit 
of crape for his face was always in one of his pockets. If it 
was a very “ close game’’ at billiards — he’d do a number of 
fuany things before he’d try the “game shot.” Sometimes he’d 
call for a basin and wash his hands, or he’d feel thirsty and call 
for a bottle of porter — or he would “not feel comfortable’’ and 
insist upon having a bath and a new suit. This, in any other 
person would not have been tolerated, but he had such a pleasant 
easy way of his own, that “ Timmins vagaries” became g. sort 
of bye-word. If he won anything from a youngster, he was 
most liberal in his terms. He’d take two-thirds of his outfit at a 
liberal valuation, and the rest by small instalments. He never 
wished to be hard on anybody. On settling day he was very 
great. He did not wish to inconvenience any body. Next month 
would suit him just as well. Or a bill at three months was all 
that he "wanted. If you did hand him over a bag of rupees 
he’d scratch your name out of his red-book, without even 
counting them, and as be thanked you, he never failed to impress 
uppn your mind that he considered himself better off than the 
Auditor General himself. In fact he considered himself the more 
liberal and respectable individual of the two, and upon my word, 
most people thought so too ! When Timmins became a Major, 
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he was not like the general run of such old old fogies — stand* 
ing perpetually in their way of their juniors — just to save money 
for the purchase of Agra Bank shares, but was content with a 
small bonus and his pension, and is now in honourable retire- 
4Q£nt reaping the fruits of his well laid out talent for preying 
upon the sporting public ! 

One can forgive that “ gentlemanly old vice” avarice — in 
an old crabby field officer who starves himself at home in order 
that his subs may partake of hermetically sealed salmon at 
Mess, but I really cannot picture to myself a more cold-blooded 
depredator then the Ensign whose name figures as a Bank Direc- 
tor. He sits drinking his weak brandy and water — while his 
companions are opening their hearts t.o him — under the influence 
of the Mess Lafitte. He listens to their hair-breadth escapes 
by flood and field, to their complaints against the damnable pro- 
pensity that the tailors have lately got for dunning — to their 
minute details concerning their arabs — their guns — and their 
fast ponies ; and once a week tlie miserable fellow trots down to 
the Bank parlour and smiles complacently as he “ passes” their 
applications for renewals of loans — or reduction 'of instalments 
and then goes home to his breakfast, and gnaws at his skinny 
moorghee — as if determined to get the most he can for his twelve 
per cent and extras. Straggle was one of these — a very anthropo- 
phagus — a man whose head doth grow beneath his shoulders, from, 
I suppose, perpetually poring over monthly statements, exchange 
accounts, and life policies — yet the fellow calls himself an officer 
— and will continue to do so I imagine, until he gets bitten with 
the " finance mania,” and has to bury himself in one of the penal 
colonies — and from having been an unlicensed poacher upon 
subocratic vitals — no one will pity him," I feel sure. 

The most dangerous and expensive depredator is the puffed- 
up Ignoramus who makes the world believe he knows everything, 
and can do anything. A regular Jack of all trades and master of 
none — I forget the name of one I once knew — but I don't forget 
him — and at all events, his soubriquet. Long Range still keeps 
a place in my memory. He used to prey upcft public credulity 
in a most surprising manner. He used to indiiee people to “ put 
him up” f§r a race — to back him to break bottles with, a rifle, 
ortogi vz any body “ten and a beating.*' He drove a wholf 
community off the station mall — bv insisting upon it that he 
could “ tool a four in hand.” Now the fact was, that Long Range 
could do nothing but talk ; but the fact never obtained credetfee 
until it was dearly paid for. Long Range one day £$ually 
took it into his head that he could “ flourish a strong — 

and though he knew no more how to round a pfpod properly 
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than a certain " we” of my acquaintance — the Calcutta Review 
actually took him under its wing and the consequence was, that 
excellent periodical was well nigh being swamped for ever. Hnf 
second attempt was luckily declined, he then took to reporting 
“the local” for some Mofussil paper, the Editor of which was^ 
u thick in the clear” — that he did not think of dropping his 
“ valued correspondent” until recommended to do so oy Messrs 
Dodson and Fogg of Calcutta — who were instructed to proceed 
against him unless he made ample apology for the libels he had 
given insertion to. About his ultimate fate I am not quite cer- 
tain, but I have heard that the public had swallowed his “ offers” 
so often that it got disgusted at last, and one day swallowed 
Long Range himself bodily /. 

As human nature has always been my favourite study, my 
sketches of Indian society have always had the advantage of be- 
ing faithfully drawn. I therefore repudiate any charge of exag- 
geration or over-colouring that may be brought against me. If, 
however the charge be brought, I beg the favour of this Review 
being made the vehicle thereof. The welfare of society has always 
been the aim of my little labours. In the name then of the quietly 
disposed portion of it, let me beg of my sporting friends to commit 
their adventures to paper — and distribute them to the public in 
quarterly instalments. The daily and oral enumeration of these 
becomes peculiarly tedious and uninteresting. “ Good shots” — 
and “ long runs” prey upon the ears of those who are obliged to 
listen to them — but in print, they delight the eye, and impart 
information. My friend Abel East assures me that he will be 
but too happy to lend his assistance in so philanthropic a cause. 

Todgehs. 
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SPORTING GALLERY.— No. XIX. 

William Pybus, Esq. 

It has not been .our good fortune hitherto to get hold 
of any of the sporting characters of Western India to add to our 
Sporting Gallery — nor, for>the mftter of that, have we got 
even as far as Sonepore towards embracing the mighty men of 
the North West. If our portraits have been limited to the sports- 
men of the Ditch it has been no fault of ours. Here lives our 
artist, and' we are afraid that even could we offer to dispatch 
him by railway to Lahore, to bring back with him in his portfolio 
the great Gilbert himself, the many local calls on his pencil would 
compel him to decline the mission. We must trust, then, to 
the possible advent of those we should delight to honour, 
promising never to lose an opportunity, and in the mean time 
we add to our gathering one who, though now one of us, was a 
sportsman in the Mahableshwar Hills years before our Gallery 
was opened. From his youth upwards devoted to, field sports* 
and manly exercises, particularly cunning with the rod and a 
champion on the water, for he sang with us-4- 
Some love the turf and some the chase, 

The gun, the rod, the bow and quiver, 

Theatres, cards, the cue or mace — 

Give me the river ! 

he came to India some ten years ago in search of sport and 
adventure, inflamed with all he had read of Eastern Houris 
and other fables ; and, with a passionate fondness for the 
. beautiful in nature, hungering to behold the gorgeous East ! 
Mr Pybus appeared on the Turf, as Mr Pye, with a. single 
Waler, in 1847-48, Brown Jumper. He won> u 2 mile race 
and now looks handsome enough in a buggy : but our friend 
is all enthusiasm, and home he went and out he came in time 
for 1848-49 with two 3 year old thora^h-breds, Regicide and 
Conqueror. The latter died the day the second Meeting 

and the former opened it by winning the Me?$!ants’ Plate easily, 
and Co6k and Co/s Plate on the second day. For % 1849-5(> 
the Stable is entitled io rank A. I., embracing as it does Englhdu* 
Waler, Arab and Courift yu-bred, for an account of which we 
refer our readers to the last article in our present numbftlf If 
Mr P. has ordinary luck with his horses he ought to carrWnfP a 
pretty considerable share of the good things going,jmfPfrom 
the right spirit in which he has thrown idjjftft Turf 

better deserves the success we sincerely iron him ^pir^ Grant, as 
usual, has been very happy in his likeness, — A*j&\ 
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SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

No. 2. The Rein Deer , or Caribou . 

Our last sketch treated^of the Elk, or Moose ; and as we now 
think of going through the Deer tribe, we will next pass under 
review the remarkable arctic type of Deer which alone of all the 
group has ever been fairly domesticated, becoming thus a most 
useful servitor of mankind, whether as a beast of draught or of 
burthen, which is even ridden upon sometimes, while the does 
are regularly milked, and the me^t and e’very part of the slaughter- 
ed animal are turned to the utmost account. 

The nearest approach to domestication among other Deer is 
exhibited by the Fallow Deer of the parks of Europe, as shewn 
by the variation of colour which a herd of these will commonly 
present; for if the Elk and great Wapiti Stag have been some- 
times put to harness, and the Sambur of this country milked, it is 
only the particular individual which has been subdued, being 
itself the offspring of wild parents; though for that matter, so 
is it with the tame elephant. Vaiiation of colour is an acknow- 
ledged and very noticeable result of the withdrawal of most 
animals from their wild habits for a series of generations, as 
exhibited even by the gold and silver fish of our vases; and the 
domesticating influences must have been at work with the 
scarcely semi- wild Fallow Deer to produce the varieties of 
colour which we see among them. 

Mats revenons a notre venaison . As compared with other 
Cervinat, the Rein Deer* is principally distinguished by the 
heaviness of its proportions; by the circumstance of the female 
» bearing antlers, which occurs in no other kind (save in the Elk 

* M The word Deer” remarks Col. C. Hamilton Smith, ** is derived from a 
Teutonic root, or the Greek variously pronounced and written, at different 

times and by different nations. Deer, Their, Thur” (Himalayan T’har, or Tehr) t 
41 'Anglo Saxon Deer, designating in general an animal, afterwards confine 1 more 
especially to ruminants j in the English to Cervine, and in some of the Sclavonic 
dialects to the ancient Urus or extinct wild Ox of Europe And the name Rein 
Deer certainly does not derive, as might be supposed, from the species being p\t to 
haniess,' but from a Teuton root, which branches into Rein Deer , Rein-thier , Ran- 
their , J tyngicr, Thier-rand , Tarand-us , &c. ; for the Greeks an ! Romans not 
unfrequenjtlj^us transposed the syllables of foreign names, but sometimes even 
reversed them iStij^ber, as in the instance of xoXo, 5. coius, (of Strabo,) from tho 
Sclavonic Sulok, applied to this day to the Saiga Antelope of $. Russia. 
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most rarely*), and by the non-existence of the naked portion fcf 
the muzzle, even contracted as in the Elk. Its form has b#fi 
aptly compared to that of a calf, and is far from being graceful; 
owing, in a great measure, to the shortness and thickness of tfail 
Uepk, which is carried so low as to bring the head nearly oil a 1 
level with the hack ; the head also is large, lengthened, aud in- i 
elegant, with a hard tumid muzzle which (as aforesaid) is totally 
hairy ;+ and the conformation of the fore-quarters, in particular, is 
indicative of great strength, especially when applied for draught. 
The hoofs, in adaptation to its arctic abode, are remarkably 
broad, and spread very widely, one overlapping the other, to 
present a more extended surface to the snow : and the ani- 
mal, when running , 4 produces a loud crackling noise, not, 
however, by its hoofs closing end striking together, as com- 
monly described, nor (as Sir J. Richardson asserts) by the 
posterior or accessory hoofs doing so (for inspection shews 
this to be impossible) ; but the sound proceeds from the knee- 
joints, as remarked by Von Bucb, and also by a corres- 
pondent of Buffon, who states it to take place even when the 
animal does not lift its feet, 'but merely turns or leans more on 
one side than on the other. The joints of the Elk rattle in like 
manner (as noticed in the account of that species), and the same 
may be remarked occasionally of all the larger kinds of Deer, the 
Indian Sambur for example. With the Rein Deer, the sound is 
sometimes of essential service during winter-travelling in Lap- 
land, by keeping the animals together while passing through a 
mist; though bells are commonly used to supercede it for that 
purpose. The remarkable breadth of the hoofs, when spread 
out, enables these animals (w r ith their comparatively light car- 
cases) to traverse wilds of untrodden snow% where a horse would 
be irretrievably lost; and also to swim with great force, being so 
buoyant as to keep their bodies half above water. Notwith- 
standing the heaviness of their form, their gait is light and 
active ; and they run with the utmost freedom over broken ground, 
however strong and rugged it may be. tl The surrounding 
country/* writes Sir J. Franklin of the wild herds of the arctic 
regions of America, “ was deeply nigged ; the hills dividec^bv 
deep ravines, and the valleys covered with broken masses of 
rocks and stones : yet the Rein Deer fly (as it were) over these 
impediments with apparent ease, seldom making a false step, 
and springing from crag to crag with all the safety of a mountain 

4 

* Prof. Owen asserts this of the true Elk, iu his description of the so called 
“ fossil Elk" of Ireland, &c. Vide “ British Fossil Mammalia." 

f Authors mention a “ small triangular rn'iizle;” but we have sought for this 
in vain in stuffed specimens. J * 
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goat. ,# And Capt. Cartwright remarks that—' “ They are very 
surefooted, for they will run along shore, over sharp rough rocks, 
or sntooth, round, loose stones, without ever stumbling or slip- 
ping ; but on smooth ice they can with difficulty stand, as they 
run very wide behind.”+ Again, the traveller Clarke remarks, 
of the tame Rein Deer of Lapland, that upon hia first entering 
an enclosure where • a large herd of these animals were penned 
up, “Our little dog put about fifty of them to flight: they scam- 
pered off into the forest, and as quickly returned, which ena- 
bled us to judge of the rapidity with which they travel, exceeding 
that of any animal we had ever seen ; they darted between the 
trees, like arrows, and over deep bogs with such velocity as not 
to sink through the yielding surface.J r “ Attached to a sledge,” 
observes the Hon. A. Dillon, “ the Rein Deer usually trots with 
his head low, and with an appearance of extreme distress. His 
mouth he keeps open, and, by his excessive panting, leads one 
unacquainted with his nature, to suppose that he will drop down 
dead in a few minutes; yet nothing is more deceptive ; for I 
have driven a Dper, which exhibited all these symptoms while yet 
at the starting place, seventy miles in the course of the day, with- 
out finding that he was more exhausted the following day.” 
Their extraordinary capability of, enduring protracted labour is 
indeed wonderful : but Capt. Cartwright’s illustration of the inde- 
fatigable nature of a tame one which he kept in Labrador, does 
not pass for much, seeing that no ruminant that we know of ever 
fairly goes to sleep, unless it be when very young ; neither does a 
hare : night or day, an ox, or a sheep, or a deer, or a camel, 
may repose quietly enough, soberly masticating the cud ; but these 
animals never keep their eyes closed, or are unobservant of what 
passes around them. And so Capt. Cartwright states of his pet 
Rein Deer, — “I believe they scarce ever sleep, for as much as I 
have watched this one I never could perceive that it was asleep, 
or kept its eyes closed for more than two seconds at a time. 
When at any time it lost me, it would run about, grunting like a 
hog, and never rest till it had found me.” The skin of the 
muzzle, and of the forehead and feet towards the hoofs, is 
extremely hard and closely attached, obviously that it might not 
be injured by the icy crust on the surface of the snow ; for this 
animal ploughs up the snow with its nose to get at its food, and 
when it is several feet deep, and the creature's keen sense of 
^melting detects the presence of its food beneath it, it burrows 
w'ith surprising rapidity with its fore-feet, often disappearing, or 

* Narrative of 1st Expedition, p. 270. 

f Journal of 10 years' residence in Labrador, it, 272. 

% Winter in Iceland, p. 200. 
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all but its antlers, in the course of a minute or two in the holes 
that it makes.” Sir A. C. Brooke remarks that — “ When a halt 
with the sledges is made, these animals quickly set themselves 
to uncover the lichen ; but if the stoppage happens to be on a 
lake, the attempt is never made, although the snow, as in the other 
case, be some feet in depth above the ice.” They always thrust 
the nose into the snow before digging. 

The suborbital sinuses of this animal are very appa- 
rent, and between the hyoid bone and thyroid cartilage is 
a membranous sac,- discovered b^ Camper, which communi- 
cates with the larynx under the epyglottis : this structure is 
not found in other Deer, nor is the use of it ascertained. Hutchins 
also describes (of the Ameiican Woodland race) the males to 
have “a peculiar large bag, on cyst, on the lower part of 
the neck, about the size of a crown-piece, and filled with 
fine flaxen hair curled neatly round to the thickness of an 
inch ; an opening through the skin, near the head, leads to this 
cyst,” which of course cannot refer to the laryngeal sac describ- 
ed by Camper; and no conjecture is offered respecting its uses 
in the economy of the animal. 

The antlers ^of the Rein Deer attain a remarkable develop- 
ment, and are singularly variable in form; nevertheless, they 
have a marked typical character, which allies them somewhat, 
though not much, to the Mazama group of American Deer 
(exemplified by C. virginianus), and there is a more decided 
affinity between the Rein Deer and the huge extinct C, ' mega- 
ceros (or “ fossil Elk”) of Ireland, &c. As in the Mazama 
group, the beam always turns forward at the crown, and gives 
off a series of tines upwards and backwards ; but .then the beam 
is exceedingly prolonged, and has a basal process (or “brow- 
antler 5 ’) forwards, often spreading out into a broad vertical 
plate immediatdly over the face, and commonly in one horn 
while it is short and rudimental in the other; there is generally 
also a medial, “ royal,” or beam process, which is likewise 
palmated (and the occurrence of this allies the animal to the 
true Slags.) 

Those of the female sex are mostly, but not always, of much 
inferior size, having little terminal ramification or “ crown,” and 
seldom any palmation. Yet the horns placed on the lying- 
down figure of the plate are those of a fine Lapland doe ; and 
those of the buck also figured in the plate (which we believe, 
but are not so sure, were from Siberia,) are by far the hand- 
somest and most symmetrical of the great number of specimens 
we have seen, and appear to exemplify the typical development. 
Can these male antlers belong to the large Woodland rnca of 
N. America? In both sexes, their presence offers*some additional 
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illustrations of the connexion of the growth and casting of these 
appendages with sexual condition. 

One species only has been well ascertained, or we may say 
established ; though very marked varieties have been long recog- 
nised, and our good friend Professor Vrolik of Amsterdam 
(some twelve years ago or thereabouts) published figures of the 
crania of what appear to be two well marked species of Rein 
Deer, one of which he terms (if we remember rightly) C. ( Taran - 
dus) platyrhynchus , characterized by a less elongated and much 
more robust configuration; but we cannot refer now to that 
naturalist's paper on the subject, and believe that he was un- 
acquainted with the habitat of his T. platyrhynchus . The com- 
mon one is now designated 

Taran dus rangifer ; Cervus tarandus of Linnaeus. 

Caribou of the fur-countries of North America. 

This animal varies considerably in size, and would appear 
to be at least divided into breeds or races, not yet sufficiently 
described with reference to their diversities. Some are even 
bigger than the European Stag, while others are scarcely 
higher than the Fallow Deer, or much above 3 feet at the 
shoulder. In Europe the wild are • larger than the domes- 
ticated, and are described to be also “ thinner, with more 
appearance of bone and considerably stronger and the 
latter, increase in size from their southernmost haunts north- 
ward. “None that I saw’’ (in Lapland), relates Mr Dillon, 
“ were larger than our common English Fallow Deer. Those 
in Russian Lapland, near Kola, are said to be much taller; while 
the wild ones in Spitzbergen, though exceedingly fat, are far 
inferior in size” ! “ The Deer which I observed, as I approached 

Tornea,” remarks Sir A. C. Brooke, “ and those I afterwards met 
with beyond it, confirmed me in what I had been told was the 
fact, that the farther they live north, the larger they are*; and 
when I saw those which were brought to England by Mr Bullock* 
from the Roraas mountains between Christiania and Drontheim 
(being the southernmost limit of their range in Scandinavia), 
their very great inferiority in size to the Deer of Finn- 
mark removed all doubts on the point. Large, however, a* is 
their size, I am assured by persons who have made successive 
voyages to Spitzbergen, for ihe purpose of taking this animal 
and the Walrus, that the Rein Deer found on that island Exceed 
vfcry considerably in bulk those of Finnmark ; and that their 
tallow alone, which is a principal object in their capture, in many 

* The writer jeell remembers seeing tUU little herd when a child, with their 
Lapland attendant* *up on Wimbledon Common in Surrey* 
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of tltein amounts to the extraordinary weight of 401bs, Respect- 
ing the size of the Spitzbergen Deer/* continues this author (at 
variance ith Mr Dillon, and also with a statement in the Ap- 
pendix to Ross’s second voyage), “ l have been able to satisfy 
mysglf, from having had an opportunity of seeing in London 
a haunch, that was brought to England, having been preserved by 
means of salt, and afterwards dressed ; and from the extraordi- 
nary dimensions of it, the animal must have been considerably 
larger than any of the Rein Deer of Lapland.” According to 
Clarke, — “ The breed of Rein Deer in the parish of Eroutikis” 
(in Lapland) “ is larger than that of Bickasjerf, but smaller than 
that of Kittila ; and this difference is wholly to be ascribed to 
the difference in the soil, as suited to the growth of Rein Deer 
moss; on which account the Rein Deer of the mountains 
are always smaller than those of the forest. 

“ In the fur-countries of North America,” writes Sir J. 
Richardson, “ there are two well marked and permanant varieties 
of this animal, one of them confined to the woody and more 
southern districts, and the other retiring to the woods only in 
winter, and passing the summer on the coasts of the Arctic Sea, 
or on the Barren-grounds.* The latter weigh so little, that I have 
seen, a Canadian voyageur throw a full grown doe on his 
shoulders, and carry it as an English butcher would a sheep. 
The bucks are larger, and weigh (exclusive of the offal) from 90 
to 1301bs. Those of the Woodland variety from 200 to 2401bs.’ > 
“ A small doe of this,” remarks Hearne, Ci is equal to a northern 
buck: but, though so considerably larger, their antlers, although 
much stionger, are not so long and branching.’' Hence we 
suspect that this race is also found in Siberia, for several pairs of 
antlers we have seen from that country, presented this general 
difference from Lapland and Arctic American specimens; and the 
domestic breed reared by the Tungusians, who habitually ride 
upon them, must necessarily be larger than the Lapland 
Deer, which do not appear to differ from the Barren-ground race 
(or species ?) of North America. f In the Appendix to Ross’s 

* These, it may be remarked, 44 constitute an extensive tract of country, lying 
between lot. 60° and 68°, and eastward of long. 110°. Excepting in a few alluvial 
ppots along the banks of the larger rivers, where a few white spruces grow, they 
are entirely destitute of any shrub larger than the dwarf birch, but are carpeted 
with different lichens." (Richardson). 

t The boys ride these animals, however, sometimes in Lapland. Thus Clarke 
writes, 14 The lad who had conducted ipe vaulted on the back of one of them, 
having a Rein Deer skin for his saddle, and two sieves by way of stirrups. M And 
again, at Eroutikis,— 44 The rest of the night was passed in mirth and rejoicing, we 
had races in sledges, drawn by Rein Deer, and amused ourselvis by riding on the 
b acks of these animals.’ 4 • 
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2nd voyage, we read that a specimen, "of larger size lhan 
ordinary,” was obtained in Boothia, weighing 2501bs, From 
nose to base of tail it measured 5 feet 10 inches ; the 
tail b\ inches ; height at the fore-shoulder 4} feet ; of the 
hind-quarters, 4 ft. 5 in. ; and girth behind the fore .legs 
55 inches : those of Melville Island, Boothia, and Spitzberzen, 
it is stated did not average above half the weight. It was doubt- 
less, therefore, a straggler of the Woodland race. One of the 
same dimensions, 4J ft. high at the shoulder, mentioned in Capt. 
Cartwright’s journal, weighed, his quarters 2701bs«, the head 
201bs., offal 20!bs. — 3 lOlbs. in all : he had an inch of fat on his 
ribs, and 1} in. on his haunches. Another, “ an old buck of the 
dwarf breed,” five inches lower at the shoulder and which had 
40 points to his antler*, (the* former having but 29,) " was in 
excellent order, weighing in his quarters 314 lbs., with 2\ lbs. of 
fat on his haunches, and 1 \ in. thick on his ribs. A buck of 27 
Stone is also mentioned, which, "had he been killed in prime of 
grease, would have stood at least 31 stone, or 4341bs. A very 
fat old doe weighed 154lbs., and another 1551bs. But all of 
these were particularly fine animals.” In Lapland, "a fat ox 
deer weighed 122lbs., and had lOlbs. of tallow. This is, I sup- 
pose,” continues the Mr Laing, " as much as the tame animal in 

f jeneral will feed to. The wild race, which comes considerably 
urther south, being found on Dovre Fjelde and in Bergens Amt, 
as well as to the north, is considerably larger.” 

The proper colouring of the Rein Deer, when its coat is new, 
is a yellowish chocolate or clove brown on the upper parts, head, 
and limbs, the sides of the body pale anteriorly, with a conspicu- 
ous dusky-brown lateral line separating the hair of the upper- 
parts from the pure white of the belly ; the longish hair at the 
sides and beneath the tail is also white, likewise the upper half 
of the fore-limbs within, a spot on the inner side of each hock, 
and a ring more or less defined about the hoofs : the hair of the 
feet is lengthened, especially under the succentorial hoofs, which 
are large and conspicuons, but too much separated apart to clatter 
together as Sir J. Kichardson asserts when the animal runs. Prof. 
Emmons describes the hoofs as " rounded before, hollowed out 
behind; thin; and consisting of a plate of horny matter, which is 
folded in such a manner, that the posterior portion is in contact 
with the anterior” (i. e. the edge of the outer overlaps that 
of the inner hoof, more especially those of the fore-feet;) 
‘‘none of that peculiar substance called the ‘frog’ of the 
foot intervenes between the two portions.” The eyes are 
large and full ; the ears rounded, with tip angulated to the 
front ; and tjjere is a large and conspicuous tuft, or mass 
of lengthened wkite hair pendent from the middle of the neck at 
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its chief bend in front, which is less developed in the female* $ir 
Arthur d« Capel Brooke mentions, of the Rein Deer in Lapland 
that — “in many herds it is common to meet with one or two 
that are perfectly white. This occurs more frequently in Finn* 
murk, than in their more southern haunts. Spotted ones, I have 
been told, are not pncoramon in some parts of Lapland, though I 
have neve? had an opportunity of seeing any. These are most 
prevalent in Siberia, as I am induced to imagine, from having 
seen the furs and dresses which Capt. Cochrane brought with 
him to England : his, like mine, are chiefly of Rein Deer skins, 
but they- are far superior in beauty; the fur being singularly fine 
in texture, and mottled or spotted with white.” According to 
Desmarest, the young are spotted like the fawn of the Stag; 
while M. Mallin expressly asserts*them to be “ brown above, and 
faint reddish (roux) underneath, without any spotting.” Again, Sir 
A. C. Brooke notices that “the calf is of a reddish brown, 
but afterwards becomes considerably darker.” The only example 
we have seen had, along the sides of its body, rising towards the 
croup, a series of nearly transverse pale bands, more or less 
broken into a double row of spots ; the back deep and unspot- 
ted, and we suspect that Capt. Cochrane’s* skins from Siberia 
were those of similar one-third or half grown fawns, though in 
in some individuals this menilling may be discernible afterwards. 
The coat of these animals is extremely dense, and of a spongy 
texture, the hairs so close together that they stand m j urly upright ; 
it is fine at the ends of the hairs, with an exceedingly soft and 
velvety surface to the feel; admirably adapted for resistance of 
cold and snow, but which imbibes water like a sponge, for which 
reason the animal cannot endure the moist climate of the Scottish 
highlands, though it lives tolerably well in the south of England 
when protected from the rain : yet it swims much in its native 
regions, being then, however, in its summer coat. Hoffberg asserts 
that the hairs merely break offat the base when the coat is annu- 
ally shed ; a statement which we are disposed to call in question. 
Sir J. Richardson remarks, with Capt. Sir J. Franklin, that-* 
“In the month of July, the Caribou sheds his winter covering, 
and acquires a short smooth coat of hair, of a colour composed 
of clove-brown mingled with deep reddish and yeUowish* 
brown ; the under surface of the neck, the belly, and inside of 
the extremities remaining white at* all seasons. The hair at first 
is fine and flexible, but as it lengthens it increases gradually in 
diameter at the roots, 'becoming at the same time white, soft, com- 
pressible and brittle. 

“ In the course of the winter the thickness of the hairs at theic 

f The present Earl of Dundonald. 
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roots becoipeefco great, that they are exceedingly close, and no 
longer lie down smoothly, hut stand erect, and are then so soft 
and tender below that the flexible coloured points are easily 
rubbed off, and the fur appears white, especially on the flanks. 
This occurs in a less degree on the back ; and on the under- 
parts the hair, although it acquires length, remains more slender 
and flexible at the roots, and is, consequently not so subject to 
break. Towards the spring, when the Deer are tormented by 
the larvae of the gadfly making their way through the skin, 
they rub themselves against stones and rocks, until all the 
coloured tips of the hairs are worn off, arid their fur appears to be 
entirely of a soiled white colour.” This refers to the small or 
Barren-ground race, and equally to those of Lapland ; and 
Hearne relates of the Woodland# Caribou, that “ it is of a sandy 
red during the winter.” 

The Rein Deer is capable of breeding at two years old, but 
seldom propagates before three, and acquires its full strength ajt 
four years, when the domesticated are first regularly put to 
labour ; though they are trained from the second year : they con- 
tinue serviceable for four or five years, in general ; and seldom 
outlive fifteen or sixteen, an age, indeed, which few are said to 
attain in Lapland, as they are fattened and killed when they 
begin to fall off in speed. “ It very rarely happens,” relates Sir 
A. C. Brooke, “ that they exceed the age of sixteen, nor are they 
serviceable for the whole of this period, and the ordinary” (per- 
mitted) “date of their lives may be estimated at nine or ten.” 
“ Nevertheless,” observes Mr Dillon, “ many that I have driven, 
and found very good, were thirteen or fourteen years old.” 
Their teeth are said to fall out at the age of 15 ; and we should 
not omit to mention that the male of this animal is furnished 
with upper canines, which are sometimes present within the 
gums of the female. The season of copulation is October, 
when the bucks emit a strong hircine odour, and groan in 
much the same manner as Fallow Deer: the oldest come 
first into season, about the beginning of the month, and 
in a fortnight are lean and exhausted; when they are suc- 
ceeded in office by younger males, and the whole season is over 
before *the middle of November: they cover only bynigftt: 
parturition takes place at the end of May or beginning of June ; 
but in America (according to Sir E. Parry) sometimes so early 
as the end of April, after 33 weeks’ gestation. Of the Woodland 
race, Sir J. Richardson states, that “therilt takes place in the 
beginning of October, and the doe drops her fawn in June.” 
One or occasionally two fawns are produced at a birth, while it 
is yet winter, ^nd the snow is on the ground in Lapland ; and if 
the season is protracted, it proves very unfavorable to the fawns, 
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from a deficiency of milk in the mother. According to M. 
M allin, the young have the pedicles upon which the antlers 
grow at birth, and at 15 days the latter appear as simple dags an 
inch long.* In old Barren-ground bucks, the antlers are often 
above 4 feet long round the curvatures, Requiring their full deve- 
lopment at the fifth or sixth year ; in the females they are gene- 
rally much smaller and more slender, are less curved and erect, 
and want more frequently the palmature at the extremity of the 
beam, and of the brow process. The pair are commonly very 
different one from the other, but in general are first thrown back 
from the forehead, and then curve with a considerable sweep for- 
wards, giving out a number of tines directed upward and back- 
ward, near the end, which mostly inclines to be palmated. At 
the base, a branch projects ovei; the face, usually as a broud 
vertical plate, dividing or not into spiders, and which very com- 
monly exists in one of the horns only, or instead of it there may 
be two smaller tines one or branches, one or both ramifying, perhaps, 
at the extremity, or two on one side and one only on the other, &c. 
&c. A similar anterior process, representing the“ royal” of a Stag's 
antler, projects from the middle of the beam, but is often 
absent ; and in fact, however variable they may be, the varia- 
tion consists of a deficiency of parts normally present, and which 
correspond to the named branches of a typical Stag’s antler; 
the beam — in the Barren-ground or Lapland race — being ex- 
traordinarily prolonged and only moderately so in the other, 
which latter (as we conceive) have them also generally more pal- 
mated, a character which is mostly indicative of full maturity. 
Capt. Cartwright obtained a pair with 72 terminal points. The 
Cervus coronatusof Geoffroy was founded on a remarkable pair of 
antlers figured by Col. C. H. Smith, + and by Baron Cuvier toge- 
ther with a gradation of other antlers clearly referring them to 
the Rein Deer,t and certainly not to a second species of Elk as 
had been suggested ; this pair consists of broad palms without 
any beam, and dividing anterioily into spillers. 

The buck Rein Deer begin to cast their antlers as soon as 
the rut is over, some of the most vigorous before the end of Oc- 
tober, while the younger retain theirs till December, and even 
January and February : the females do not shed them, till they 

* This seems doubtful, A large stuffed female fawn in the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta, which died in the London Zoo logical Gardens (having pro- 
bably been brought weaned in Lapland), has- small hairy knobs only. * 

f Griffith's English edition of the Regne Animal , IV, 96. 
t Ossement fossilet. Our two plates of horns are copied from this work, with the 
exception of the only pair figured ; and the horn referred to in the text is dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk. a 
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bring forth, unless they be barren, when they fall nearly ad 
soon as those of bucks of similar age and condition. In 
castrated individuals, they are said to drop mostly at the com* 
mencemeflt of the year, and it is said that these do not mew 
them at all until they are three years old.* It may be remark* 
ed that exceptive cases occur sometimes, even among the old 
males in a state of nature ; for Gapt. Cartwright mentions that 
he has often met with stout bucks which retained their antlers in 
February, and that in May he saw one three or four years old 
still carrying them. Notwithstanding this irregularity, however, 
in the period of casting their antlers, he proceeds to remark that 
they all burnish in August. According to Sir A. C. Brooke, 
as also to Hearne, they new begin to sprout forth in May, in the 
order in which their predecessors were dropped, and in seven 
or eight weeks are full grown. Sir J. Franklin notices them to 
be still tender in the middle of August; the velvet shredding off 
at the end of September and beginning of October : he remarks 
that these animals are accustomed to gnaw their fallen antlers. 
Hearne observes that when the bucks are ready to drop theirs, 
those of the does are scarcely grown, and of course are still hairy. 

The food of the Rein Deer consists principally of different 
lichens, and particularly of the Rein Deer lichen, as it is called, 
(Cenomyce rangiferina,) or viste as it is termed in Lapland, which 
it may be remarked is not the “ Iceland moss” of the shops, nor 
anything like it ; these it scents to the depth of many feet beneath 
the snow, through which it burrows to get at them as already 
described ; but when the icy crust at the surface is too thick for 
them to break it with their hoofs, these animals suffer very much, 
and many die, at least in Lapland, which happens chiefly in mild 
seasons, when the surface is first thawed and then rendered impe- 
netrable by a succeeding frost. The wild then resort to woods and 
browse oil the tree lichens, which, with the withered culms and long 
dead grass of the swamps, constitute their principal support in 
winter, after they have cast their antlers ; though whenever the 
weather permits, the Barren-ground race “ seem to prefer resort- 
ing to the open rocky country, and to the ground lichens with 
which is studded, and upon which they feed till the increasing 
power of the sun has dried them up, when as they proceed 
northward they repair to swampy places, and subsist additionally 
on the sprouting sedges, and on the withered grass or hay of the 
preceding year, which at that period is still standing, and retains 
pAt of its sap. They likewise strip, at this season, the leaved 

* We require some information respecting the antlers of these heavers. So far as 
we have seen, no castrated Deer ever sheds its antlers, see Vol. VIII., I. Sporting 
Review, note to p, 409. 
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of the birch, sallow and aspen, particularly the former ; and 
browse on various kinds of herbage and the tender shoots of 
mountain shrubs.” Mr Hagstroem has given a catalogue of* 32 
plants which this species eats in Lapland and 3 which it refuses. 
But the most singular food of the Rein Deer consists of the 
Lemmings, or little obese rodent quadrupeds which abound in 
the .Arctic regions, and which it seizes and devours with the 
utmost eagerness : a fact established on indisputable authority. 
Upon accomplishing their annual migration to the sea-coast, Sir 
A. C. Brooke tells us that they rush to take a long eager draught 
of the salt water, which is not, however, repeated till the follow- 
ing year ; but there is no substantial foundation for this story. 

The migrations of the Rein Deer form a prominent feature 
of its history, and (as a general rule at least) necessitate those 
who tend the domestic herds in Lapland to accompany them to 
the sea-shore in spring, and return southward with them far into 
the interior at the close of the short summer. “ The Barren- 
ground Caribou which resort to the coast of the Arctic Sea, in 
summer,” relates Sir J. Richardson, “ retire in winter to the 
woods lying between the 63° and 66° of latitude. About the 
end of April when the partial melting of the snow has softened 
the lichens which clothe the Barren-grounds like a carpet, they 
make short excursions from the woods, but return to them when 
the weather is frosty. In May the females proceed to the sea- 
coast, and towards the end of June the males are in full march in 
the same direction. At that period the power of the sun has dried 
up the lichens on the Barren-grounds; and the Caribou frequent 
the moist pastures which cover the bottoms of the narrow vallies 
in the coast and islands of the Arctic sea. Their spring journey is 
performed partly on the snow, and partly after the snow has dis- 
appeared, on the ice covering the rivers and lakes, which have, 
in general, a northerly direction. Soon after their arrival on the 
coast the females drop their young ; they commence their return 
to the south in September, and reach the vicinity of the woods 
towards the end of October, \yhere they are joined by the males. 
This junction takes place after the snow has fallen, but whilst the 
heat of the earth is still sufficient to keep the lichens moist and un- 
frozen beneath it. Except on the rutting season, the bulk,of the 
males and females live separately : the former retire deeper into 
the woods in winter; whilst herds of the pregnant does stay on the 
skirts of the Barren-grounds, and proceed to the coast very early 
in the spring. Sir E. Parry saw Deer on Melville Island as late 
as the 23rd of September, and the females with their fawns made 
their first appearance on the 22nd of April. The males in general 
do not go so far north as the females. On the coast of Hudson’s 
Bay, the Barren-ground Caribou migrate further ^duth than those 
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on the Coppermine and Mackenzie rivers ; but some of them go 
to the southward of Churchill.” “ As the females travel before 
the ground is laid bare/’ remarks Capt. Lyon, “ they are very lean 
on their arrival in their northern summer haunts, although on 
quitting the woods they are in better condition than the males. 9 ’ 
During the second week in October/ Sir J. Franklin observed 
immense numbers on the Barren-grounds near Fort Enterprise, 
a which form into herds of various sizes, from ten to a hundred 
according as their fears or accident induce them to unite or sepa- 
rate. The females, being at this time more light and active, usu- 
ally lead the van,” and on one occasion the number seen during 
a short walk was estimated as above 2,Q00. Hearne notices 
that — “ after the rutting period, the bucks separate from the 
does ; and the former proceed the westward, to take shelter 
in the woods during the winter, while the latter keep out on the 
Barren-grounds the whole year. “ But this” he adds, “ though a 
general rule is not without some exceptions ; for I have fre- 
quently seen many does in the woods, though they bore an ex- 
tremely small proportion to the nnmber of bucks. The Deer in 
these parts are generally in , motion from east to west, or from 
west to east, according to the season or the prevailing winds ; 
for they are supposed by the natives to walk always in the direc- 
tion from which the wind blows, except when they emigrate in 
search of the opposite sex. From November to May, the bucks 
continue to the westward among the woods, after which they 
proceed eastward to the Barren-grounds ; and the does that 
have been on the Barren-grounds all the winter instinctively ad- 
vance to the westward to meet them.” During the extreme se- 
verity of a Siberian winter, relates Von Wrangell, u the Rein Deer 
withdraws to the deepest thickets of the forest, and in the cold- 
est weather stands there motionless as if deprived of life. In 
good years the migrating body of these animals consists of 
many thousands ; and though they are divided into herds of 
two or three hundred each, yet the herds keep so near together 
as to form only one immense mass, which is sometimes 50 
or 100 versts in breadth. They always follow the same 
route, and in crossing the river near Plotbischtsche, they choose 
a place, where a dry valley leads down to the stream on one side 
and a flat sandy shore facilitates their landing on the other side. 
As each separate her4 approaches the river, the Deer draw more 
closely together, and the largest and strongest take the lead. He 
advances, closely followed by a few of the others, with head erect 
and apparently intent upon examining the locality. When he 
has satisfied himself he enters the river, the rest of the herd 
crowd after him, and in a few minutes the surface is covered by 
them. They fejve their winter retreat in the forest about the end 
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of May, in large herds, and return in August and September, 
Two vast herds of them passed us at no great distance on their 
way to the forests : both extended further than the eye could 
reach, and formed a compact mass, narrowing towards the front 
The^ moved slowly and majestically along, their broad antlers 
resembling a moving mass of leafless trees. Each body was led 
by a Deer of unusual size, which our guides assured us was always 
a female.”* In arctic America, it is observed that some stragglers 
remain in every part of the country which these animals inhabit, 
at all seasons. 

Hearne further remarks that his foregoing observations on 
the emigration and separation of the sexes of this animal, “ only 
hold good respecting the Deer to the north of Churchill” (or the 
Barren-ground race) ; u for the DeqpAo the southward live promis- 
cuously among the woods, as well as in the plains, and about 
the banks of rivers, lakes, &c., the whole year. The former shed 
their horns about the time that they approach the woods; other- 
wise they would become an easy prey to Wolves and other 
predatory animals, and be liable to get entangled among the 
trees, even in ranging about in quest of food. The same 'might 
be expected of the southern Deer, which always reside among 
the woods ; but the northern, though by far the smallest, have 
much the largest horns, and the branches of them are so long, and 
at the same time spread so widely, as to make them particularly 
liable to get entangled.” “ The proper country for the Wood- 
land Caribou,” relates Sir J. Richardson, “ is a stripe of low 
primitive rocks, well clothed with wood, about 100 miles wide, 
and extending at the distance of 80 or 100 miles from the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay, from Athapescow Lake to Lake Superior. 
Contrary to the practice of the Barren-ground Caribou, this 
Woodland variety travels to the southward in the spring. Tlicfy 
cross the Nelson and Severn Rivers in immense herds in the 
month of May, pass the summer on the low marshy shores of 
James's Bay, and return to the northward, and at the same time 
retire more inland, in the mouj^i of September : from November 
to April it is rare to meet witn one within 90 or 100 miles of the 
coast. A few Deer of this kind frequent the swamps near Cum- 
berland House in the winter, but it is extremely rare indeed for 
a stray individual to wander in that parallel so far to the west- 
ward as Carlton House. I have been informed; by several of 
the residents at York Factory, that the herds are sometimes so 
large, as to require several hours to cross the river in a crowded 
phalanx. Mr Hutchins said that several of the young had been 

* Sabine’s Translation of the Narrative of Admiral Von Wrangell’s Expedi- 
tion, p. 00, 180, 294. t § 
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brought 'Up at the factories, and hare been as tame as a pet lamb ;* 
biit that they alt died in the chops of the channel when attempts 
#etrethadie to carry them to England. It is in this variety that 
the 'cyst on the neck of the male was observed by Mr Hutchins, 
^bttt utlfortunately/* continues Sir J. Richardson, “ I was not 
^etfrU of his remarks until the means of ascertaining whether 
"iipbfj a sac exists in the Barren-ground Caribou were beyond my 
?ea<A.” Hearne remarks that — “The flesh of these Deer is 
lees esteemed by the northern Indians than that of the small 
northern sort ; being certainly much coarser, and of a different 
flavour, inasmuch as the largest Leicestershire mutton differs 
frbm grass-lamb ; I must acknowledge, however, that I always 
thought it to be Very good. These are the deer which are found 
so plentifully near York Fort^nd Severn River. They are also at 
times found in considerable numbers near Churchill River; and 
I have seen them, killed as far north, near the sea side, as Seal 
River ; but the small northern kind are seldom known to cross 
Churchill River, except in some very extraordinary cold seasons, 
anil when the northern winds have prevailed much in the pre- 
ceding fall.” This Woodland race is evidently what Capt. Cart- 
wright chiefly met with at Labrador, to judge from the admea- 
surements which he has given of several individuals; and the 
specimen of unusual size described in the Appendix to Ross’s 2d 
Voyage, as having been obtained at Boothia, from its magnitude 
must be supposed the % satne, though the locality seems a most 
unlikely one for tills variety to stray to. 

“ Although I own,’* continues Hearne, “ that the flesh of 
the large southern Deer is very good, I must at the same time 
acknowledge that the flesh of the small northern Deer, whether 
back or doe in its proper season, is by far more delicious, and 
the finest I have ever eaten, either in this country or any other ; 
and it is of that peculiar quality that it never cloys. I can affirm 
this from my own experience ; for, having lived on it entirely, 
as it may be said, for twelve or eighteen months successively,* 
I scarcely ever wished for a change of food ; though when fish 
or fowl came in my way, it was very agreeable/’ “ When in. 
condition,” observes Sir J. Richardson, “ there is a layer of fat 
deposited on the back and rump of the male, to the depth of 
two or three inches or more, immediately under the skin, rthich 
is termed depoutlle by th$ Canadian voyageurs ; and as an article 
of Indian trade it is often of. more value than all t}ie rest of the 
dkrcass. The depouill£ is thickest at the commencement of 
the rutting season ; it then becomes of a red cofctrt*, and acquires 
a high flavour, and soon afterwards disappears. The females at 
that period are lean : but in the course of the winter they acquire 
a small depoultl$ ; which is exhausted soon after they drop their 
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young. The fleshof the Caribou is very tender, end jfi flntata 
when in aeaadh is, «i tayowoion, superior to thjst of 
English venison; but wttwJ the animal is lean it lie' 'm* 
insipidj the difibrance beinggreater between well fed and leuoCarw 
bou than any onb can conceive who has not had an opportafdjff* 
of judging. The lean meat fills the stomach, but never satisfies 
the appetite, and sparsely seems to recruit the strength when 
exhausted by labour. Tpe flesh of the Moose and ftison, On the 
other hand, is tough when lean, but never, soutferly tasteless dhd 
devoid of nourishment as that of a’ Caribou in poor taktUmm,*** 
Capt. Lyon * notices that — “ almost every part of this beast 
is eateri by the Indians in one shape or another. The 'banter 
breaks the leg-bones of recently slaughtered animals, and whilst 
the marrow is still warm, greedily swallows it. Hie legs and fret 
thus deprived of the marrow, falKo the lot of rite females, who 
eat the sinews and membranous parts also raw. Portions of 
the intestines, too, are occasionally eaten raw, particularly the 
thin folds of the third- stomach or manjfjtHes. The summits qf 
the antlers, likewise, are delicious to them in the raw state. Tbf 
remainder of the animal is eaten -when cooked, nor do the cbfl* 
tents of the paunch escape. These are eaten sometimes wr^ 
sometimes boiled along with the blood of the animal ; jg» it 
would appear that lichens and other vegetable matters are' ren- 
dered more digestible in the human stomach, after having under- 
gone mastication,, and become mixed with the saliva and 
gastrie juices of a ruminating animal. ' Many of the Indian and 
Canadian voyageurs prefer this savoury mixture after it has 
undergone a degree of fermentation, or beer ‘ laid to season/ as 
they term it, for a few days. Hie paunch and its content* ire 
also esteemed to be delicate food by the Esquimaux and GcneOr- 
landers. In spring, when the larva of the gadfly lodged in the 
fauces, and about the posterior parts of the nostrito, have attain- 
ed a great size, even those are considered as choice morsels by 
the Indujjp epicures. When the whole of the soft parts have 
been consumed, the Women pound the bones between two itonei, 
and by boilhig, extract tb« mflvow for the purpose of forming the 
better kipds q| foe mixture of dried moat add fat, tanned ptm- 
mtoon ; gad most of foe yotongfentales preserve some of the mar- 
row in a bladder, foanouitforir hair with on dress occasions.” 

According, to Sir J. Eicbardson, the various triboa of 
Indians u wfim he tota^y unable to inhabit , the frozen 
growls white theydwolf, if U werehot for the immense herds 
ofEefo Deer foal dJ4$k bjjWpfo^M. Of foe arrtlers of these am- 

% OW Po&opfiiim AM for tatphmi RdU Deer, u ftaA v*rjr Mfaato, 
wmMWnj drier th«n that ol Hwt*'" # 
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malstkey karat their, fish spears andhooks, and previous to the 
introduction ofJBurapeaa iron, toe chisels sod vprkma other uien- 
tMsw«»>m«de of, (ben. The bide, dressed with die fur, is 
excellent for winter clathing,and supplies die pljuse of both blan- 
ket sndffeatheribed to the inhabitaut of the arctic wilds. It also 
ftonfca soft' and pliable leather, adapted fb^ mocassins and 
wnmmer clothing, or, when sixty or seventy skins are sewed toge- 
ttt^dbey make a tent sufficient for the residence -of a large fa- 
Daily; > The sbiu-bone of the Deer, split so as to present a sharp 
edge, is the knife that is used to remove the hair in the process 
■cpfi making die leather. The undvessed hide, after the hair is 
taken off, is cut into thongs of various thickness, which are 
^manufactured into Deer snares, bow-strings, net lines, and in fact 
supply all the purposes of rope. The finer thongs are used in 
4he manufacture of fishing-Aets, or in making snow-shoes ; 
while the tendons ofthe dorsal muscles are split into fine and 
excellent sewing-thread. The closenes of the hair and lightness 
of the skin, when properly dressed, render it the most appro- 
priate article for winter clothing in the high latitudes. The 
skins of the young Deer make the best dresses, and they should 
be killed for that purpose in the months of August and Septem- 
ber: after the latter date the hair becomes too long and brittle. 
.The prime parts of. eight or ten Deer skins make a complete suit 
ofdothmg for a grown person, which is so impenetrable to the 
cold, that, with the addition of a blanket of the same material, 
any one, so clothed, may bivouack on the 6now with safety, and 
even with comfort, in die most intense cold of an arctic winter’s 
night;” . 

In Europe this animal is invested with a different interest. 
From time immemorial it has constituted the riches of the 
mountain Laplander, and of numerous wandering hordes east- 
ward { supplying the place of all other domestic cattle to tbe inha- 
bitenta of the frozen north, equally as a beast of draught, as 
W-milch ani raai, and for its other products. “ It is not, however, 
the taplander alone,” remarks Sir A. C. Brooke, > “ who. is thas 
benefited by it; The .Rein Deer, by securing a communication 
with those remote parts of northern Europe, seems, of itself 
alone, to keep up that connexion between tile twoextrsmities of 
a kingdom, which would otherwise be destroyed. - If the pos- 
session of Finn mark be. considered important to Norway or 
Sweden, it is rendered much more so by the Rein Deer, since, for 

a considerable portion of the year, during thelong winterseason, 
l communication by se& along the western coast is at an. end.”. 
In Lapland it is the sole wealth of the mounts briers, or intend no- 
made. inhabitants as distinguished from the fishermen, affording 
every necessary they require : hence the pasturing, and tending of 
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these animals. oceupyby .&r-tbegfmtestand most aaladllamta* 
lion of their time. The • movements end habits oflifeofotMiaft 
people are indeed mainly regulated by those of their Deer, 
are suffered to roam at large ; they must follow them during 
summer in quest of suitable pastures, and .attend to their mign^ 
tioa to the copst ; while in winter mtay a dreary, hour is spent 
in the snow-drift in looking after the safety of theherd, ■ Besides 
their indispensable utility for food- and raiment, thesb valnabfe crea- 
tures are also used to transport merchandize, as a courier when 
despatch is needed, and for general travelling. .Sometimes, 
though rarely, they are even put to agricultaral purposes, aato 
plough and harrow j and in winter are employed to draw hay or 
fodder laden upon trays. Travelling at that season is performed 
entirely by their assistance, attached to a sledge, or es it is term- 
ed, a pulk; and in Siberia, as already noticed, they are mounted 
and ridden. It appears, however, that in the latter country 
Dogs are fast superceding them for purposes of draught : tad 
the custom of thus employing these animals, according to Von 
Wrangell, (< cauie no doubt originally from the Kamtscliaika- 
dales, from whom the Russians adopted it. Ail the nations of 
south-eastern Siberia," he continues, “ are principally in the habit 
of employing Rein Deer exclusively ; this animal is useful to his 
master in many more ways than the Dog, but, on the other hand, 
he is" (in Siberia 1) “ more difficulty to maintain.” It need hardly 
bC remarked that Dogs are extensively employed for draught by 
the N. American Esquimaux. 

“ The number of Deer belonging -. to a herd," in Lapland, 
relates Sir A. C. Brooke, “ is from 300 to 500 ; with these a 
Laplander can do well and live in tolerable comfort. He can make 
in summer a sufficient quantity of cheese for the year’s con- 
sumption, and during the winter season, can afford to kili deer 
enough to. supply him and hisfamily pretty constantly pritb veni- 
son. With 200 deer, a man, if his family be^bat small, -cah 
manage to get on. If he have but 100, his subsistenca.is very 
precarious, and he cannot rely entirely upon them for support. 
Should he have but 50, he is no longer independent or able to 
keep aseparate establish ment, bu t generally joins his small herd 
with thatof some richer Laplander ; being consider ed-then more 
as a servant, and. undertaking the laborious office of ’attend- 
ing upon and watching the; herd,, bringing .them: horns- to be 
milked, and other similar offices,' .in return foe the subsistence 
afforded him. A Laplander, who is- the master, of a: herd of 1OQ0 
deer, is considered- a. sielt mta, . though instaMM4oisM4<i«vedf 

ilfiOD or even 2000.* ; -.1 1 !>. 

^^Iwwhaira’itr UM'ita^teblwiaitainetr 
« ntepWkm." is**** «W* <* Xwwoft V - 
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“The foo4 of the mountain Laplander during the period of 
his summer wanderings is spare and frugal; he no longer 
indulges himself in his favorite viand, Rein Deer venison, which 
forms the luxury of the winter season. In summer he is intent 
Only on increasing bis herd, and providing against his future 
wants. He contents himself generally with milk, and the remains 
of the curd and whey after making his cheese. In the first he 
indulges sparingly, on account of the very small quantity 
{scarcely a teacupful) which each deer affords, as well as of the 
great importance it is to secure a good quantity of cheese for 
his winter-stock, and to guard against any disaster that might 
suddenly befal his herd, and reduce him to want. As his herd 
js milked during the summer season only, when this is drawing to 
a close he generally sets by some milk for the purpose of being 
frozen. This 'serves not only* for his own individual use during 
tjhe winter, but is prized so much for its exquisite delicacy in this 
state, that it forms an article of traffic ; and the merchants with 
whom he deals, and who repair then into the interior, gladly 
purchase it at any price. 

“From the naturally churlish temper of the mountain Lap* 
lander, and the value he justly sets upon his milk, it is extremely 
difficult in summer to prevail upon him to part with even a very 
small quantity ; and when I visited the tul , 1 saw with what 
reluctance these people offered it. By degrees, however, I 
ingratiated myself so much into their favour, partly from the 
circumstance of my being an Englishman, and partly by a few 
Well timed presents, that, for some time during their stay at 
tfuglenSes, I had the luxury of drinking it of a morning for my 
breakfast ; and I must confess I found it so delicious, that I 
think the time of any idle epicure would not be ill-bestowed in 
making a trip to Finnmark, were it solely for the pleasure of 
tasting this exquisite beverage. The flavour of the milk is highly 
aromatic, which, it is probable, is chiefly owing to the kind of 
'herbage the animal browses upon in summer. In colour and con- 
sistency it resembles very rich cream ; and its nature is such, 
that, however gratifying to the palate, it is difficult and even 
unwholesome to drink more than a small quantity of it.” 
Clarke relates, of some that was presented to him warn! from 
the animal, that “ it was thick, and as sweet as cream ; we 
thought we had never tasted anything more delicious ; but it is 
rather difficult of digestion, and apt to cause head -ache to 

a rsons unaccustomed to it unless it be mixed with water.” 

t Dillon states of it, however, — “ I have found it so greasy 
as to be almost like melted butter. On their journeys, the Lap- 
landers generally carry a supply of it frozen in a Wilder, And 
break off pieces as they went it and Hoffman asserts, that “it 
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Seems of a thinner comUteuce than Cow’s milk ; its flavour is 
stronger, and taste nearly resembling tallow.* They are 
he observes, “ from the last week in June to the middicrbl' 
October/' Brooke elsewhere relates, that “I was also fortune 
to obtain a large lump of froaen Rein Deer’s milk, which I had 
not*yet tasted in this state, and which is rattier difficult to procure. 

I found the flavour of it delicious, and it greatly improved our 
coffee, by cutting small pieces into each cup. In appearance it 
resembled a lump of alabaster, and was so bard, that it required 
chopping to separate any portion from it.” 

The geologist Von Bach remarks that — “It is a pleasing and 
novel spectacle to see in the evening the herd of Rein I>eer ateem- 
Lled round the gamma to be milked. On all the hills around, 
everything is in an instant full of life and motion. The busy dogs 
are every where barking and bringing the mass nearer and nearer, 
and the Rein Deer bound and run, stand still and bound again, in 
an undescribable variety of movements. When the feeding ani- 
mal, frightened by the dog, raises his head, and displays aloft hid 
large and proud antlers, what a beautiful and magnificent sight ! 
And when he courses over the ground, how fleet and light are his 
speed and carriage. We never hear the foot on the earth, ah4 
nothing but the incessant crackling of his knee-joints, feis if pi‘d* 
duct d by a repetition of electric shocks ; a singular riq&e, and 
by the number of Deer by which it is at once produced, it is beard 
at a great distance. When all the herd, consisting of three or 
four hundred, at length reach the gamma, they stand still or 
repose themselves, or fiisk about in confidence, play with their 
antlers against each other, or in groups surround a patch of moss 
browsing. When the maidens are about with their milk-pails 
from deer to deer, the brother or servant throws a bark halter 
round the antlers of the animal which they point out, and draws 
it towards him ; the animal generally struggles, and is unwilling 
to follow die halter, and the damsel laughs at and enjoys the 
labour it occasions, and sometimes wantonly allows it to get 
loose, that it may again be caught for her ; while the old folks 

* Clarke remarks, of the Cows which he saw in his journey from Tornes to the 
Muonio River. tl The Cows here are all of the same white colour, and very little 
larger than’ sucking calves in England $ bat 90 beautiful, and yielding milk of a 
quality so superior to any we bad before tasted , that we longed to introduce the 
breed into our own conltry. It is almost all cream ; and this crefm, with the most 
driMpus sweetness, is at the same time, even when fresh, so coagulated, that a spoon 
will nearly remain upright after it has been plunged in it. Of course" it is added, 
“ Us richness must be principally attributed to the nature of the food which, during 
summer, these cows select for themselves in the forests ; and this consists entirely 
of the tender twigs and young shoots of trees.” 1 Travel* to the North 
Cape, p. 309. » 
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are heard scolding them for their frolicsome behaviour, which 
has often the effect of scaring the whole flock.” Such is Lap* 
land pastoral $ and humankind even in that ungenial abode. 
Brooke notices a scene of this description, when “ as the herd 
approached the fold, the deer made a frequent snorting, and were 
unwilling to enter, as they discovered by their sense of smell °t he 
presence of a stranger.” And Clarke remarks that “ the grunting 
of a herd, as we drew near to them, exactly resembled that of 
so many hogs.” The deer adverted to were penned up (it being 
in summer) “ in enclosures formed of the trunks of fir-trees; laid 
horizontally one upon another, and without being stripped of 
their branches. In the centre of each there was a fire burning 
to keep the flies and musquitos from the cattle. The males are 
separated from the females/* 

Sir A, C. Brooke continues — u Rich as the quality of 
Rein Deer milk is, it is singular that the cheese which is made 
from it is extremely bad, being hard, white in colour^ of a dis- 
agreeable taste, and eatable only by a Laplander.* Probably its 
being pressed so thin may have an effect upon the goodness of 
it, as, when cut, the hard rind composes the greater portion. It 
is highly prized, however, by the Laplander, who eats it both raw 
and toasted ; in the latter state it appears at the tables of the mer- 
chants, and is rather more palatable. Notwithstanding its previous 
hard and dry appearance, when applied to the fire, a rich pure oil 
distils from it, which is found extremely serviceable in removing 
the effects arising from being frost-bitten ; for, being applied to 
the frozen part, it prevents . mortification from ensuing. This is 
used when the common remedy of snow-rubbing has been neg- 
lected. The Laplanders seldom, if ever, make butter of the Rein 
Deer milk, doubtless from the far greater value that cheese is to 
them as an article of support, besides that bread is unknown to 
them. It is, however, sometimes made by the Finnland settlers, 
who, in many parts of Lapland, keep herds of Rein Deer, and, 
1 have been told, is of a perfectly white colour. 

“ The Laplander sometimes varies his dishes by mixing dif- 
ferent kinds of wild berries, such as the whortle or cloud- berry, 
with the whey : the latter being previously boiled till it acquires 
a thicl* consistence. This preparation I have seen them eat in 
astonishing quantity, and with the greatest relish. They are no 
less fond of the roots of the Angelica, the taste*which is certainly 
very agreeable ; and they set much value upon the blood of their 
Deer, from which they prepare a variety of dishes, taking care 
affrays to preserve it when the animal is killed* It is probable that 

* According to Clarke, “ Rein Deer cheese is white, sad not unlike the Gotten- 
ham Cheese made pear Cambridge/’ 
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this predilection for it isinoraased by the anti-scorbutic properties 
which it is said to potass#* An instance of this is to be fcftnditlf 
the interesting account of the Dutch navigators, under the cosM 
mand of Hemskirk, who Mere obliged to pass the winter in Nova, 
Zembla, and suffered in consequence an intense degree of cold. 
Several of them died from the effects of the scurvy, and the 
survivors attributed their escaping this disorder to their constant 
habit of drinking the warm blood of the Rein Deer, which they 
had killed for their support ; a practice winch had not been 
followed by those who fell victims to the disease. The Lap* 
landers mostly .kill their Deer by plunging a knife into the chest, 
and then leaving it; upon which the animals generally stagger 
for a minute or two, and then drop dead : by this means none 
of the blood is lost. I have seen,” continues Brooke, “ the poor 
animal, after the knife was stuck in it, appear so little conscious 
of the blow, as to begin feeding, and to survive several minutes 
before it proved fatal.” Laing says — “They are killed instantly, 
by striking a knife into the point of junction between the head 
and neck.” 

“ These animals,” we still quote Brooke, “ which are accus* 
tomed to the sledge when about two years old, are not broken 
in so completely as is generally supposed, and are by no means 
the tranquil, docile creatures they have been represented, as can. 
be best testified by those who have had the guidance of them. 
They are, however, sufficiently manageable for the purposes of 
the Laplander, who naturally does not experience the same 
difficulty as the traveller, and who, when he finds the animal 
restive, soon succeeds in taming it by superior address, and 
fatiguing it by taking it into parts where the snow is deep and 
soft, which, from the weight of the sledge and driver, soon 
renders it obedient.” “ The breaking in of Deer for draught,” 
remarks the Hon. A. Dillon, “ is a very, tedious and uncertain 
process; only a small proportion of those taken in hand will be 
fit to lead a train ; others will go best single, and by far the 
greater number are fit only for following in the fine. , Ih the 
severe discipline which he undergoes, the Rein Deer, though 
patient, will, like the Camel, sometimes turn restive, and shew 
fight against his master. In such cases, be not only u$es bis 
horns, but also strikes with his feet. The only mode to protect 
oneself against such an attack, is to overturn the pulka, and let 
him strike to his heart's content ; yet I doubt whether a stranger, 
swaddled up in his sledge, would find it easy to go through suqft* 
a complicated evolution before the sharp boofs of his adversary 
had given him a good drubbing. Luckily, such instances of 
rebellion only occur when they are being broken in, and the old 
ones are tame enough, if fairly treated*” Brooke mentions, how* 
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ever, auincident a£ this kind which happened to one of hie party 1 
ujK»ti*s , joujjaey ; and it should he noticed that these animals 
never V :gp»pi bat strike .downwards with flick - antlers, and are said 
to repel the Wolf with success bjp .kicking. < The Laplanders 
mutilate by far the greater, number of males, reserving but fifteen 
or twenty outof a hundred ; and “ uone but these neavers‘ (or 
htrke, as they- are called,) are employed for draught,” writes Mr 
BiUonj 'f.thre timmel, or hind, is kept merely for breeding and 
milt dug// Those used for travelling are often kept by persons 
who let them out for that purpose ; the owners generally accom- 
panying any distant expedition, and acting as guides. 

" The pledge used with Rein Deer,” observes Mr Dillon, 
in general called kerres ; that which is used for travelling, 
and which is decked over the fore-part, is distinguished by the 
ttftme of pulha. In shape it resembles a small sea-boat, the stern 
ofL which has been cut off and replaced by an upright board, 
li^is klinker-huilt, w ith a broad keel, and sufficiently high behind 
to support the back. From stem to stern it is scarcely more than 
4 ft. long, and just wide enough to admit one person of mode- 
rate dimensions. It is .dragged by a trace of deer-skin, fastened 
to the bottom of a collar of the same material. This is passed 
between the fore and hind legs of the Deer, and is made fast to 
th&head of the beast. A single rein of plaited Deer s sinews, or 
Walrus hide, serves at once to drive and to guide him on. Should 
he dag,/ it is easy to quicken his pace, by drawing it sharply 
along his side* The thong is not fastened to his borns, as gene- 
rally supposed* but round his head, and it is sufficient to 
throw it over to his right side to make him move on. 
The traveller is usually bound in the sledge with cords, which 
prevent his being dislodged when the pulka is thrown on its side, 
an event of hourly occurrence with beginners. With such tackle, 
it i$a doubt which is the greater feat, driving a post-chaise a whole 
-ithout a. pole, or bringing a pulka down a steep declivity 
aikgaUop, Without reaching the bottom before the Deer.” The 
cadtom is to travel in a long file of sledges; and Sir A. Brooke 
remarks, that — “ The usual travelling pace of the animal, 
when performing a long journey, is a fast steady trot ; for though, 
occasionally, he will proceed at a gallop for* some miles on first 
starting, or in. those situations where tb, snow is very, good, it is 
natural to suppose that he will gradually relax his pace. The 
speed of the, ^kvty, .however, is entirely dependent oh the fore- 
sftost Deer, by . which the motions of those behind are almost 
•itfofiy, reflated < and I observed, that when we first set off in 
the morning, the instant the leader had hifr.bcad at liberty, it 
nlmostinvariably commenced a full gallop, #ie rest all following 
at a similar pace as if moved by one common impulse. , This 
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was kept up by them as long as they-remaiued unexhausted, the* 
driver having little pbwqf to stop the animal, from the reiiifittifr 
merely attached in themahner it is to the head. Hie eageHNRsm 
the Deer to set off n frequently followed by ludicrous scenes, - the 
driver being often placed in awkward situations, if he be i flatten* 
tive*, and do uoi happen to have the rein in his hand at the moment. 

“ Various conjectures," continues the same author, M having 
been advanced respecting the speed of this animal, i shall state 
what I know from my own experience, and the information of 
those upon whom 1 can rely. My journey of about 330 miles 
through Lapland was performed with only two Deer. The die- 
tance between Alien and Kontokeino is about 1 50 mileSJ and it was 
accomplished with one Deer in four days. This is unusually slow 
travelling ; but it will be easily accounted for by the bad weather 
we experienced, and the state of the snow. This distance, however, 
has been traveled repeatedly iu a far shorter space of time. 
Mr Argaard once returned from Koutokeino to Alten, towards 
the spring, when the sledging is nearly at an end, in 24 hours, 
with only a single Deer; and Mr Ktink, who resides in the latter 
place, performed the same journey twice in 13 hours, and once 
in 14, employing three Deer ; which will be considered very fast 
travelling, particularly by those who are acquainted with his 
weight. The distance from Koutokeino to Alten has even been ' 
performed in a space of time still shorter than what has been 
just mentioned, by two other merchants of my acquaintance, who 
returning from Tornea to Alten, upon reaching Koutokeino, rode 
the journey across the mountain range in 19 hours with only one 
Deer; the distance, as before stated, being 150 miles. To have 
accomplished this, the animal must have kept up an average 
pace of 8 miles an hour the whole way, allowing no time for 
resting. The most extraordinary instance, however, on record, 
of the speed of this animal, though it appears little short of an 
impossibility, is that of the Rein Deer, of which a portrait, With 
that of its driver, is yet preserved in the palace of Drottnirtg- 
holm ; though how far it has been authenticated, it would be 
difficult to ascertain. The case I here allude to occurred hi the 
year 1690, upon ike frontiers of Norway. In consequence of 
the Norwegians making a sudden and unexpected irruption 
into the Swedish territory, an officer was dispatched with a 
sledge and Rein Deer to Stockholm, to carry the intelligence ; 
which he did with such speed, that he performed 124 Swedish 
(about 800 English) miles in 118 hours: but his faithful animal 
dropped down lifeless oh the Reddsrhustorget, just after his 
arrival in the capital. The bearer of the news; as it »; said, was 
in consequence ennobled, and assumed the name of Rebnstjerna, 
or Rein Deer star.” , * * 
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, - Mr Laing states— “.The Rein Dear's- ordinary load is 
about 3 ewt., but for a short distance he «Hi carry much more. 
As to the animal’s speed and endurance, the Amtman Blom, 
who boa published very interesting observations made dur- 
ing his residence in Finn mark and his journey in Lapland, 
takes the liberty of laughing a little at Cajit. De Capel Brooke’s 
account of travelling 30 Norwegian (about 210 English) mile-s- 
ki a day. The Amtman savs, rf the reader divides the number 
by 3, makes a large deduction if the snow happens to be soft, 
when the Rein Dteer makes very little progress, and a very large 
deduction if the journey is to be of more than one day, he will 
come nearer to the truth. The animal neither has, nor from its 
conformation can have, any considerable power of endurance. 
The Amtman also laughs at tty? account of its alleged instinct of 
leaving the Fjelde once in the summer, and seeking the shore to 
take a single draught of sea- water, and then returning. “The 
Rein Deer are taken to the coast, or to the Fjelde, according to the 
judgment or the fancy of the owner, without regard to season,, 
and thousands never taste salt water.” This may be all very 
well ; but the wild ones (as we have seen) migrate regularly to 
and from the coast at particular seasons, and the tame would 
doubtless do the same if left to themselves. 

Let us hear Mr Dillon on the subject of their speed and endu- 
rance. According to this traveller, “ sixty miles a day, continued 
for three or four days, has generally been considered the utmost 
trial that their exertions couid be put to. After a journey of that 
length, the Laplanders, who have a herd to pick from, rarely use 
the same deer again that whiter.” Clarke was informed of 7(> 
miles being accomplished by a Deer attached to a sledge in 0 

Ivours. Brooke continues “The second part of our journey, 

from Koutokeiuo to Muoniouska, in Russia, which was rather 
a greater extent than the preceding, was performed in 2£ days, 
the weather being good, the snow in better order, and the coun- 
try over which we passed far more favorable to expedition, 
from the general flatness of rt. Neither of these journeys, how* 
ever,” continues Brooke, “ affords a fair specimen oi what a 
Rein Deer can really perform in point of spegd, though the first 
may be considered a proof of its strength ana endurance, under 
very disadvantageous circumstances. It is well known, besides, 
what delays are necessarily attendant upon a large number of 
persons travelling together, and with what greater ease and 
facility a small party makes its way, unencumbered with much 
baggage, and dependent only upon itself. It is difficult, indeed, 
to state to what degree a Rein Deer, under every favorable 
circumstance of its own powers, state of snow, weather, nature of 
gvouud or ice* weight it has to draw, &c., can extend its speed. 
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<f As the distance beween Alten and Koutokeino, however, 
which is a continued chain of lofty mountains, and difficult |d 
pass, has been performed in less than 20 hours, it is certain that 
if the powers of the Deer had been exerted on different ground, 
such as the hard surface of a river, a greater space might have 
beeft accomplished in the same time. Ten miles are the utmost 
which I have ever performed in an hour, without putting the 
Deer once into a gallop. I think, however, that a Deer, with a 
light weight and pplk, on the level ground, might be made to 
perform not far short of double this distance at a gallop, though 
it would not be able to keep it up at farthest more than an hour* 
The most accurate account of the speed of the Rein Deer is 
furnished by Pictet, who, when he visited the northern part of 
Lapland, in 1769, for the purpose of observing the transit of 
Venus, was curious to ascertain* the point; and having accu- 
rately measured a certain distance, he started four Rein Deer, 
with their drivers, in very light sledges. The following he states 
os the results. Theforemost Deer accomplished 5,397 Paris feet 
in 6 minutes, passing over thus, in each second, 14 ft. 
in. The second Deer performed the same distance in 7$ 
minutes being 11 ft. 11 t Vt in. to each second. The two 
remaining Deer were distanced. In this race, which took place 
in March, the depth of snow was a great impediment to the 
Deer; and a second trial was accordingly made in the following 
month, upon more favorable ground, with three Deer, the results 
of which were as follow. The first performed 3089 ft. 18 t Vs 
in. in 2 minutes, being at the rate of nearly 19 English 
miles an hour, and thus accomplishing 25 ft, 8 T V* in. every 
second. The second did the same in 3 m. 2Gs. The ground 
in this race was nearly level .” 

Sir A. C. Brooke and Mr Dillon have likewise given very 
interesting and lively narratives, shewing what winter travelling 
is in Lapland, by means of these creatures. “ After proceeding 
along the river Alten, between 16 and 20 miles,” relates the latter 
author, €< we left it to continue its course through ravines, and 
began the ascent of the mountains. The cold was intense and 
the weather rather strong ; but fortunately the wind blew on 
our backs, and exclpt when a sudden turn presented our aides to 
the blast, we escaped much inconvenince. A few seconds, how- 
ever, in this situation was sufficient to cover our faces with a 
mark of congealed drift, and to form icicles from our eye-lashes. 
At one time the wind rose to a whirl-wind, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that we could keep in sight of one another. 
We stopped twice in the course of the day, but found no moss 
and were obliged to proceed without feeding the Deer. # # * 
After the short interval of daylight the journeys became very 
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wearisome* as, besides the cattle being hungry and tired, a mist 
arose which presented us from forming any idea of what was 
around us, # w * # From a reverie of this kind we were 
roused Jby several voices which we heard round us, but we were 
spme> time in discovering whence they arose. At length we dis- 
tinguished dim forms of Rein Deer, which extended on each ‘side 
of us as far as the eye could pierce the haze, and we learned 
that they belonged to a train of 200 sledges that were Grossing 
the mountains, conveying merchandise from the coast to the 
anterior. Caravans of this kind are continually traversing the 
country, which could not be supplied at any other season of the 
year, as the Rein Deer is of little use for carrying burdens. 
Each Deer draws 2001bs. after him, and a string of ten requires 
only the care of one man ; they are each tied to the sledge that 
precedes them, and follow In Indian file. The usual way in 
which a Rein Deer evinces his fatigue now began to shew itself. 
The leader who drew the Wappus's (or conductor’s) sledge 
kept continually running off the track, and as often the driver was 
obliged to jump out and drag him by the rein into the right 
road. As the whole suite followed every step of the leader, on 
several occasions the tail of the train got entangled with the 
head, and more than once the Rein Deer that formed the 
centre were taken off their legs by a sudden jerk from those 
before and behind them, and dragged some fifty yards on their 
sides. One awkward Deer, I remember, got the thong that 
held him entangled round both one of his antlers and fore feet, 
and in this helpless state was carried along, half throttled, 
till he was released by the horn breaking off. At last, after an 
indefinite number of hours, we reached our halting place. 
Winding a watch, or even taking it out of the pocket, was quite 
out of the question, as the hands became frost-bitten by exposure 
without gloves, even for a few minutes. Considering, however, 
that we had travelled 70 miles since morning, it could not be 
.Joss .them 11 or 12 o’clock when we heard the welcome news 
that we had finished our day’s work.” And this top, without 
baiting once in the journey ! This author remarks, that, “ prior 
to the regular shedding of their antlers, many lose them from 
some accident or other, and it is rare to see a considerable num- 
ber of them together, without marking a good proportion with 
only one, and not a few totally deprived of *that ornament, and 
bearing a great resemblance to .calves.” But' as this was in 
printer, we presume that the latter were chiefly the old bucks that 
M naturaUy cast them* . • . 

;yWe must qviote a. few incidents j^so from Sir Arthur De 
Capai Brooke’s adventurous narrative : it is necessary io do so, 
that the achievements of the Rein Deershould be appreciat- 
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*d duly. Tbe . party of which Sir Arthur formed a part, had 
to travel from Alten to Stockholm in sledges. They left 
Alien, but, at a distance of some miles, found themselves stopped 
by one of the streams being Mill unfrozen. Some of the party, 
among whom was our traveller, returned to Alten to pass the 
night, while others took up their quarters in the cottage of a 
Zealander, where the rendezvous was to taka place again early 
next morning. About nine o’clock the journey was to be again 
commenced. “ The morning was cold and stormy ; I was 
jaded, miserably tired for want of rest, and just on tne point of 
being tied to the tail of a wild deer, and dragged at random 
in the dark, in a kind of cock-boat, some hundred miles across 
the trackless snows of Lapland. Ourpulks were ranged toge- 
ther in dose order, and the wappus or guide having performed 
the last office for us, by tying each of U9 in as fast as possible, 
and giving us the rein, jumped into his own, and then slightly 
touching the deer with his thong, the whole of them started off 
like lightning. 

“ The want of light rendered it difficult to distinguish the 
direction in which we were going, and I therefore left it entirely 
to my deer to follow the rest of the herd, which he did with tbe 
greatest rapidity, whirling the pulk behind him. I soon found 
how totally impossible it was to preserve the balance necessary 
to prevent its overturning, owing to the rate we were going 
at, and the roughness of the surface in parts where the snow had 
drifted away ; the pulk frequently making a sudden bound of 
some hundred yards, when the deer was proceeding down a 
smooth slippery declivity. Iu the space of the first two hundred 
yards I was prostrate in the snow several times, the pulk righting 
again by my suddenly throwing my weight on the opposite aide. 
My attention was too deeply engaged by my own. situation, to 
observe particularly that of my fellow travellers, or to be able to 
assist them. The deer appeared, at first setting off, to be run- 
ning away in all directions, and with their drivers alternately 
sprawling in the snow. As I passed Mr Heinchen’a deer at' foil 
speed, I observed, to my great wonder, tbe former turned com- 
pletely over in his pulk, without appearing to sustain any 
damage, or his deer at ail to relax its pace. My turn was now 
arrived ; and . as we were descending a trifling declivity, and 
about to enter the fir-forest, a, sudden jerk threw tbe pulk so 
completely oh its 'broadside, that I was unable to recover it, and I 
was dragged in this manner for a considerable distance, reclining 
on my right side, and ploughing up the snow, which formed a tioad 
around me, from the quick motion of the vehicle; To render my 
situation more helpless, on losing- my balance* I had lost also the 
rein, and though { saw tt-danchig in tbe snow within an inch of ray 
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hands, I was unable, from the position May in, to recover it Not* 
withstanding the great increase of the weight, the deer relaxed but 
little of Ms speed, making greater exertions the more he felt the 
impediment. The depth of the snow, however, in parts, exhaust* 
ed the animal, and he at length stopped for an instant, breath* 
less, add turned round to gaze upon his unfortunate master? I 
began to fear that I was now going to receive some punishment 
for mv awkwardness ; but, after resting a moment, he again pro* 
deeded. In the meantime, I had been enabled to recover the 
reiif, as well as to place myself once more in an upright posture, 
and we continued our way with increased speed.” 

This accident, however, threw our traveller behind, and he 
did not overtake the party until a halt had been called to collect 
the stragglers ; and we find them now upon the banks of the 
Aiby Elv, a stream which was still open in the centre, and 
which they were obliged to cross. This was managed as 
follows : — 

“ The Laplanders, to whom these obstacles are trifles, pre* 
pared without hesitation to leap each deer with its driver and 
sledge over together. This seemed no less difficult than hazard- 
ous; indeed it appeared quite impracticable, from the width of 
the unfrozen part, which was about seven feet, and in the centre 
of the stream. The whole breadth of the Aiby Elv here might 
perhaps be twenty feet, and on each side there was a short pre- 
cipitous bank, the’Space between that on which we were and the 
open part beinjx about six or seven feet, the ice of which appear- 
ed firm and thick. 

“The Wappus now getting out of his pulk, stationed him- 
self near the open part f and the sledges then advancing, each 
deer was urged forward by his driver to the utmost of his speed, 
descending the declivity at full gallop. Nothing less than such 
an impetus could have carried ns across, from the heavy load of 
th* sledge and driver. The force which its own weight gave it, 
being thus so greatly increased by the speed of the deer, and 
the icy smoothness of the banks, it made of itself so great a 
bound on coming to the open space, as in most instances to 
gain the firm part of the opposite ice, and by the strength of 
the deer was dragged up the opposite side. The first three or 
four took their leaps in fine style, carrying their drivers complete- 
ly and safely over. The one immediately before me failed in the 
latter respect ; for though it cleared the open part, yet the 
slfedge, from its weight or some other cause, not making a suffi- 
cient bound, the fore-part of it alone reached the firm ice,' and 
the hinder, with its driver, was consequently immersed in the 
tfater, till the deer, by main strength, extricated it from its 
awkwatdsitnatiqn. 1 relied greatly on mine, from its size; and 
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fortunately was not disappointed, as it conveyed me safely across 
both deer and sledge clearing the entire space.*’ >■ 

At night the party, twenty-three in number, halted in a 
birch-thicket at the base of the Fmnmark or Lapland Alps. 
The weather changed to a storm of wind and' snow; but after 
much consultation, it was determined to proceed, and attempt the 
crossing of the Solivara mountains. The ascent was very tedi- 
ous, from the steepness and the newly fallen snow ; and the 
weather came on so thick, that the guide thought it advisable not 
to attempt crossing the summit. In the course of an hour, how- 
ever, the fog cleared away, and it was determined again td pro- 
ceed, after a short halt, to recruit the strength of the jaded 
Deer. 

“ Our halt scarcely exceeded a quarter of an hour; 
but, before the expiration of tlfis, our twilight had failed 
us, and the arch of heaven was studded with twinkling 
lights. We had no time to lose ; for we had yet many a weary 
stretch of mountains before we should arrive at any place 
that would afford us wood for our night’s bivouack. The even- 
ing star, which shone brightly, cheered our lonely way, as 
we glided along the frozen top of the Solivara, the highest of 
the Finnmark Alps. The snow on its bleak surface was hard as 
adamant, and otir deer, refreshed by the rest they had made, flew 
swiftly along. We had at this time accomplished about half the 
distance to the commencement of the descent owthe opposite side 
of the mountains. Hitherto we had considered ourselves fortunate 
in the clearness of the weather, but we were now about to 
experience a striking reverse. Our guides, with the usual caution 
of these people when crossing the mountains, on looking to the 
westward discovered a small misty appearance, which slightly 
obscured that quarter, and seemed to be approaching us. 1 pro- 
bably never would have discovered it myself. The Laplander, 
however, know too well by experience what these mists portend, 
and are too fully aw are of the danger of meeting with them, not to 
keep a constant look out. In an instant we were in confusion ; our 
guide quickly made known the approach of the enemy in the rear, 
and the immediate necessity there was of pushing forward at the 
utmost speed to which we could put the Deer. 

“ The guide coming to me, and whispering in my ear with 
a seeming mystery, gave me a piece of advice of some impor- 
tance. The fog, said he with earnestness, would shortly over- 
take us, and when that happened, he briefly counselled me to 
lmlloo on my Deer as fast as it could gallop,— to mind no other 
person, and never to be in the rear. My Deer, indeed, was 
one of the best and fleetest of the herd, and I was now so expert 
in the management of both animal and pulk, thftt I felt tolcra- 
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bly confident I should not be the hindmost, except some acci- 
dent occurred. Fastening therefore, the end of the rein tightly 
round my arm, to prevent dropping it, I followed the example 
of the Wappus, flanking the sides of the animal to increase its 
speed. The whole party did the same, and redoubled their 
swiftness. Two stars in the south-east had hitherto served as 
steering points; all around us, however, became quickly ob- 
Scared. The fog overtook us in our career, and in a few minutes 
the heavenly bodies were no longer visible. Our confusion was 
now greatly increased ; we were suddenly enveloped in a dense 
mist, *and were unable to descry oiir nearest neighbours. Our 
speed, notwithstanding, was unrelaxed, and it was a complete 
belter skelter race in the dark, every one minding himself. The 
utility of the Deer s bells was here fully shewn, since without 
them half our party would probably have been lost. 

“ In this manner we scampered along the top of the Soli- 
vara, bewildered and dreading lest the mist should be succeeded 
by the snow drift. By the inclination of the ground, our fore- 
most guide perceived that we were now coming to the descent of 
the range, and for the first time was sensible, that the darkness 
had brought us into a part of the mountains with which he was 
unacquainted. This unpleasant intelligence made us proceed 
step by step with the utmost caution, till we found our progress 
suddenly arrested. The foremost Deer had readied the brink 
of a precipice, %nd had stopped from instinct. We had. 
fortunately relaxed from our usual pace, or the whole party 
would have been over. We now turned in a different direc- 
tion, to endeavour to find a part where the descent was more 
guadual. This was not easy, on account of the darkness, and 
every step was pregnant with danger. Iiu tew moments I heard 
a confused noise among the foremost sledges, and had little time 
for preparation, when I found myself Suddenly descending a 
precipitous part of the mountain. The surface was smooth as 
glass, and both Deer and sledge glided down like lightning. It 
was in vain to attempt to stop the latter. The velocity it acquir- 
ed in a few .yards from the weight alone was so great, that it 
quickly overtook the animal that had drawn it. His legs being 
now hampered by the traces between them, the Deer in conse- 
quence fell, and the pulk swinging round in a different direction, 
came on its side, and in an instant rolled like a ball. In this 
manner it continued its descent, and dragged the Deer along 
with it. The surface of the snow was fortunately smooth, and I 
rolled along with the pulk with comparative ease ; the lowness 
of it greatly increasing the facility with which it performed its 
evolutions while the quickness with which these too* place, made 
me hardly sensible of them. 
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“ During this time the situation of the other sledges was simi- 
lar, and thg cry of Wappus ! was now heard from all quarters. 
The guide, as soon as he could extricate himself, came to our 
aid, setting the Deer again on their, legs. We now collected at 
thejbottom, in a state of alarm naturally occasioned by this sud- 
den and unexpected descent. The damage sustained, howevpr, 
was trifling, and, singular to relate, no one had sustained the 
least hurt.** 

After many more adventures of the kind, which our limits 
now forbid us to transcribe, the party arrived in safety ut 
their destination, surmounting thus a variety of formidable 
obstacles, and on better ground “proceeding so steadily and 
quietly, tlint the act of driving became merely holding the 
rein, which was at last so tedious, that some of the party 
behind lashed their Deer to the sledge before, the whole keeping 
up a long steady trot.” No other conveyance would suit for 
traversing such iv country, and no animal but the Rein Deer 
could serve the same purposes so well; for Dogs, such as the E\qui- 
maux and some other northern nations employ to draw sledges, 
could not be maintained in sufficient number in Lapland, it does 
not appear how food could he ensured for them in their protract- 
ed journeys, nor could their combined strength overcome the 
difficulties of ground which individual Deer surmount, however 
remarkable their sagacity. The advantage of thp Rein Deer is in- 
deed immensely enhanced by- the capability which they have of 
finding their own food in those dreary solitudes ; nor is their intel- 
ligence SO' much interior, as may be gathered from the foregoing 
recitals. The individuals of a herd evince an excessive attach- 
ment for each other, a:* implicitly follow the guidance of an old 
male through every ckeumstance of danger and difficulty. This 
leader the herdsman directs by a whistle; and a look or a stamp 
of the foot will make the rest obey with promptitude and docility. 
In the language, and dialects of the Laplanders, no less than 76 
different names of this animal or of its various states have been 
enumerated.* 

Its enemies are the Wolf and the Bear, and it has been said 
especially the Wolverine or Glutton, which is reported to drop 
down upon them from the branch of some tree when they Sue oil* 
their guard.f In the wild state, remarks Sir J. Franklin, “ the 
herds are attended in their migrations by bands of Wolves, which 
destroy a great many of them but they suffer most from insects* 

* Vide, according to Col. C. Hamilton Smith, “ Nemnich Algemeines Polyglot* 
ten Lexicon der Natur Qesckidhte,” under the bead Cervus larandus . 

t Such at least is the old story, first promulgated by Isbrond ^ though it dors 
not appear to have been confirmed by recent observation. . 

INI). 8P0BT, REV,— VOL. X., NO. XIX. V 
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and especially llie gadfly (( Estrm tarandus and CB. nasnlis.) “ ft 
is only during winter/' remarks tlie Hon. A. Dillon, “ that the 
Rein Deer enjoy any comfort, as even moderate cold is insuffi- 
cient for them. The great heat of the northern summer subjects 
them to much pain, and brings with it their special plague ir^the 
foym of a gadfly. Linnaeus, in his Flora LapjH>nica } describes 
the mode iu which this insect tortures the Rem Deer. About 
the beginning of July, when they shed their coat, the hair on the 
back is erect. The GEstrus flutters the whole day over the herd, 
and takes the opportunity of dropping upon them an egg, 
scarcely the size of a mustard-seed. The state of the coat at 
this season favours its admission, and fostered by the heat of the 
part, a larva is produced that finds its way into the flesh, and 
continues there the winter, increasing 1o the bulk of an acorn. As 
the warm weather comes on, it becomes restive, and worries the 
poor animal almost to madness, till it has eaten its way through the 
skin. Six or eight of these tormentors, and sometimes even more, 
fall to the share of each Deer : the young; after their first winter, 
arc most subject to their attacks; and Linnaeus adds, that a thiid 
or fourth part of the calves fall victims to this annoyance, which 
is known among the Laplanders by the name of Kurbma. As 
aoon as the hum of an CKstrus is heard, the greatest confusion is 
manifested by the held ; they fly from the obnoxious insect, run- 
ning against th^ wind, and driving from them any unfortunate 
individual who has received the unlucky windfall. While suffer- 
ing under the irritation of the gnawing, they rush madly into the 
sea, and feel some relief while under water.” It is a mistaken 
notion, however, to suppose that the vernal migration of the 
Hein Deer is occasioned by the prevalence of these insects in the 
interior of the country, as has cunently been asserted ; for, as 
Capt. Lyon notices of them in the wild state, — “ It is not until 
the herds have reached the sea-coast, or the still more remote 
islands which form the limit of their summer journey, that the 
larvas deposited in their skins and fauces (the latter said to be 
(Estrus nasalis) in the preceding season, become perfect insects 
and take wing; and in a short period thereafter those of 
smother brood are deposited. Hence, as the Barren-ground 
variety do not return to the woods * until November, when 
the insects are put to rest for the season, it is clear 
that they never hear the sound of the gadfly in the woody 
country.”* Another popular error, continues the same observer, 


* Sir J. Franklin, on the other hand, mentions a u Musquito,” which chases 
the Bison on the plains, irritating them to madness, and the Rein Deer to the sea 
ehore, from which they do not return until the scourge has ccpscd/* Narrative of 
2d Expedition, p..l*?7. 
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“ consists in the supposition that the female is provided with 
antlers, for the purpose of clearing away the snow. This 
affords no explanation of the fact, that the old males lose them 
before the snow has attained its greatest depth neither do any 
of tjicse, that we can learn, employ their antlers for this purpose. 
The natural desire to assign the special cause for each pheno- 
menon is particularly apt to betray students of Natural History 
into mistakes, or overhasty surmises of this kind. The gadfly 
infests the Woodland equally with the Barren-ground Caribou ; 
as also, according to Sir J. Franklin, the Wapiti Stag; but not 
the Moose or Bison : nor have its larvae ever been found upon 
the wild Sheep or Goat of the Rocky Mountains, “although the 
Rein Deer found in those parts (which, by the way, are of ait 
unusually large kind,) are as muih tormented by them as those 
of the coast.” A few, it appears, are occasionally killed in the 
spring, whose skins are entire ; and these are always fat, 
whereas the others are lean at that season. 

The wild Rein Deer, observes Sir J. Franklin, “have a 
quick eye, but the hunter by keeping to leeward and using a little 
caution, may approach very near them ; their apprehension being 
much more easily roused by the smell than by the sight of an 
unusual object. Indeed their curiosity often causes them to come 
dose up to and wheel around the hunter, thus affording him a 
good opportunity of singling out the fattest of the herd ; and 
upon these occasions they often become so confused by the 
shouts and gestures of their enemy, that they run backwards 
and forwards with great rapidity, but without the power of mak- 
ing their escape. The Copper Indians find that a white dress 
attracts them most readily, and they often succeed in bringing 
them within shot, by kneeling and vibrating the gun from side 
to side, in imitation of the motion of a Deer’s antlers, when he 
is in the act of rubbing his head against a stone.” 

The native tribes of N. America have indeed been fertile in 
expedients for capturing and killing these animals, which are 
destroyed by them on so vast a scale, that a single family of 
Indians will sometimes kill two or three hundred in a feflt weeks. 
The havoc that is made among them in winter alone, remarks 
Hcarne, “ is almost incredible ; and as they are never” (dr very 
seldom) “ known to have more than one young at a time, it is 
wonderful they do not become scarce ; but so fur is this from 
bSing the case, that the oldest Northern Indians will affirm that, 
the Deer are as plentiful now as they ever have been ; and 
though they are remarkably scarce some years near Churchill 
river, yet it is said, and with great probability of truth, that they 
are more plentiful in some parts of the country than they we re 
formerly. The scarcity or abundance of these Animals in dil- 
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ferent places at the same season is caused, in a great measure, 
by the winds which have prevailed for some time before/* which 
influence their wanderings as already noticed. They are taken by 
snares, or shot by. the bow and arrow, being approached by 
stealth, or driven into the passes, where an ambuscade lieg in 
wait for them ; or, as they freely take to the waters of the 
rivers and lakes, a herd is enclosed upon a neck of land, when 
as they attempt to escape by swimming, they are followed by 
canoes, and speared from beyond the reach of the stroke of 
their hind-feet, which if it took full effect would infallibly 
founder the frail birch-rind craft employed for the purpose. The 
Esquimaux shoot them with arrows, and exhibit great patience 
in waylaying their prey ; and the natives of Boothia destroy a 
considerable number of the faw ns, which they lnmt with dogs, 
the does themselves often fulling victims to maternal attachment. 
The snares made use of are simple nooses, formed in a rope 
made of twisted sinew, and they are placed in the aperture of a 
slight hedge, constructed of the branches of trees where these 
are procurable ; this mode of capture, being chiefly resorted to 
in their winter-quarters. “ The hedge is disposed so as to form 
several winding compartments, and although it is by no moans 
strong, the Deer seldom attempt to break through it. The herd 
is led into the labyrinth by two converging rows of poles, and 
one is generally caught at each of the openings by the noose 
placed there. The hunter too, lying in ambush, stakes some of 
them with his bayonet as they pass by, and the whole herd fre- 
quently becomes his prey. Where wood is scarce, a piece of 
turf turned up answers the purpose of a pole to direct them to 
the snares,** As they are so inquisitive as to examine any object 
to which they are unaccustomed, the hunter trusts to this in 
many of his manoeuvres ; and creeping behind some object of 
partial concealment, he imitates the bellow of the animal, hav- 
ing his Deer-skin coat and hood over his head, and rarely 
shoots before his victim has approached within a dozen paces. 
The most ingenious method of taking them, however, is that 
mentioned by Sir J. Richardson, as practised by the inhabitants 
to the southward of Chesterfield Inlet. It is by a trap made of 
snow knd ice. “ The sides of the trap are built of slabs of snow, 
cut as if for a snow-house. An inclined plane of snow leads to 
the entrance of the pit, which is about four feet deep, and of 
sufficient dimensions to contain two or three large Deer. f flie 
pit is covered with a thin large slab of snow, which the animal is 
enticed to tread upon, by a quantity of the lichens on which 
it feeds being placed conspicuously on an eminence beyond the 
opening. The exterior of the trap is banked up with snow, so as 
to resemble a natural hillock, and care is taken to render it so 
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steep on all sides but one, that the Deer must pass aver the 
mouth of the trap before it can reach the bait. The slab is suffi- 
ciently strong to bear the weight of a Deer, until it has passed the 
middle, when it revolves on two short axles of wood, precipitates 
the Deer into the trap and returns to its place again in conse- 
quence of the lower end being heavier than the other.” Another 
mode still is described by Hearne by which these important ani- 
mals are brought within reach of the more imperfect weapons of 
the Indians, — that of driving them into a pound, as is also done 
w ith the Bison. A fence, or the appearance of it, is placed in the 
form of an angle, the entrance being wide; and into which, when the 
herds enter, they are impelled forward by a noise behind, until they 
are gradually enclosed in the centre-fold. In the present instance, 
the centre-fold or pound is sometimes a mile in circumference, 
and is intersected with brush and fences, in which snares made of 
thongs of Rein Deer skins are fixed, and in which, when en- 
tangled, they are easily speared.* 

But few wild animals of this species remain in Lapland, 
though herds of these are still found in Dalecarlia, and across 
the whole northern territory of Russia to Kamtschalka ; abound- 
ing in Nova Zembla, and even (as we have seen) in the remote 
islands of Spitzbergen, to which they cross in their poleward mi- 
gration. According to Brooke, the wild are still abundant in the 
Dovre, Hardangcn, and other lofty mountain ranges of Scandi- 
navia ; and old Pontopiddan states that, in his time, “they 
ran at Ilarangerske Sneefjelde in flocks of 1, 2 or 300 together, 
so that with one shot you may kill three or four.” Mr. Laing 
remarks, that " the wild race in Norway, comes considerably fur- 
ther south than the tame, being found at Dovre-fjelde and Bergen 
Amt, as well as to the north.’* Cuvier has shewn by a laborious 
investigation, that during the historic or human period they never 
in Europe extended further south than the Baltic and the north- 
ern parts of Poland ; but undoubted fossil remains of the Rein 
Deer have since been found in the S. W. of England (Devon).f 
At present, however, as Sir C. Lyell remarks, this animal “ can 
scarcely exist to the south of the 65th parcllel in Scandinavia; 
but descends, in consequence of the greater coldness of the cli- 
mate, to the 50th in Chinese Tartary, and often roves 'into a 
country of a more southern latitude than any part of Eng- 
land.” According to Dr. Godman, “ Rein Deer often pass, 
in summer, by the chain of the Aleutian Islands, fiom Behring’s 
Straits to Kamtschalka, subsisting on the moss found on these 

* For a notice of Caribou hunting, vide * India Sporting Review’ for June 
1845, p. 135. 

t Vide Owen's 1 BiitUh Fossil Mammals and Birds,’ tfvo, *479. 
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inlands during their passage.”* Tlicii* most southern residence 
in America is the northern part of Canada ; and they exist in 
Greenland, Labrador, and Newfoundland. Pennant and Langs- 
dorff mention them as inhabitants of the Pacific coast of North 
America, where however, they do not appear to range so far tq the 
southward as in Labrador. They of course occur in the Russian 
territory in the N. W. ; and in some seasons of the year in New 
Caledonia, or the country drained by Frazer’s River.f 

In Iceland they were first introduced in 1773 ; and they have 
succeeded so well, and are now so abundant in the island, that 
Sir G. Mackenzie states (it\ his work on that country) that they 
are not unfrcquently seen among the mountains in herds of 60 or 
100 together: and Sir C. Lyell cites the history of their intro- 
duction there, as “an example of the rapidity with which a large 
tract may become peopled with the offspring of a single pair of 
quadrupeds. In the year 1773, thirteen Rein Deer were import- 
ed from Norway, only three of which reached Iceland. These 
were turned loose into the mountains of Guldbringe Syssel, where 
they multiplied so greatly, in the course of 40 years, that it was 
not uncommon to meet with herds consisting of 40 to 100, in 
various districts.’* “ If a loser by its connexion with man in Lap- 
land,*’ observes a modern writer, “ Iceland will he this creature’s 
paradise. There is, in the interior, a tract which Sir J. Macken- 
zie computes at not less than 40,000 square miles, without a sin- 
gle human habitation, and almost entirely unknown to the natives 
themselves. There arc no Wolves : the Icelanders will keep out 
the Bears; and the Rein Deer, being almost unmolested by man, 

* Pennant stated that they are. not found in the islands that lie between Asia 
and America, though numerous in Kamtschatka. The Koreki, a nation bordering ou 
the latter country, are said to keep numerous tame herds, some rich individuals pos- 
sessing herds to the enormous extent of 10 or 12,000 ! 

t Beechey. Referring to Dekay's * Natural History of N. York/ this author 
states — ** It is with much hesitation that T include the Rein Deer in the Fauna of 
our state ; but the representations of hunters lead me to suspect, that when the 
yet unexplored parts of the state have been more thoroughly examined, its existence 
may be disclosed. Pennant, in his time, asserted that the Rein Deer was not 
found further south thin the most northern part of Canada. Charlevoix, howeve r , 
saw one killed at Quebec. The specimen in the cabinet of the Medical College 
at Albany came from Nova Scotia ; and Harlan asserts that it does not pass the 
gbate of Maine iuto the United States, implying its existence there/' Prof. Em* 
raons observes.—* It is only a few years since this animal appeared in the northern 
parts of Vermont and N. Hampshire; from which it is not unreasonable to infer, 
that in earlier times it may have passed still further south. Its gregarious habits 
and unsuspicious character would seem to ensure its speedy destruction, when 
placed within fhe logch of man/ n 
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tvill have no enemy whatever, unless it has brought with it its 
own tormenting gadfly.” The introduction of such an animal, 
however, and especially its domestication, should indeed render 
the district as habitable as arc other desolate wilds in which man 
contrives to maintain his existence, and with even a ‘fair share 
of comfort and enjoyment. 

Attempts have also been made, but hitherto unsuccessfully, to 
introduce the href d of the Rein Deer into the British Islands; 
where, with judicious management in the first instance, it appears 
they may be reared, for they breed freely and do not suffer from 
the climate, at least of the south of England w hen moderately pro- 
tected. “ Their migratory propensity,” Colonel C. 11. Smith thinks, 
“ would seem to offer the main obstacle, inasmuch as they, perhaps, 
require to visit the sea coast in spring ; which intimates that the 
Scottish Isles would be an appropriate residence, over some of 
which they might enjoy as much freedom as in Lapland. Not 
that they could be rendered serviceable, however, in North Bri- 
tain ; further than that their venison being of finest quality, 
might of itself be a sufficient inducement with some pro- 
prietors of moorland. Should they again be brought over on 
so large a scale as was attempted by the late Mr Bullock,” 
writes Col. Smith in 1827, “ it is to be hoped that no ridiculous 
custom-house difficulties will a second time impede the landing 
of them till a large proportion had perished on shipboard ;* 
and that a suitable part of the country be selected for the pur- 
pose, where they might be at once turned out, and tended, as 
before, by persons who understood the management of them.” 

That the migratory propensity offers no serious obstacle, may 
he inferred from the Amtraan Blom’s statement before quoted, 
that in Lapland many are never brought down to the sea : 
and they appear to tin i ve tolerably in menageries. The real 
difficulty is as stated by Mr. Laing ; who remarks that <l several 
attempts have been made to introduce Rein Deer into the High- 
lands of Scotland, but without success. This is not owing to the 
want of food, for the animal eats grass and hay as well as moss, 
because there is nothing else to live on in the Fjelde. Nor is it 
owing to its habits ; for, when domesticated, it is considerably less 
wild, and wanders less than our black-faced Sheep. It h more 
tame, free from alarm or shyness, than a West Highland Cow. 
The cause of the failure, I suspect, is the nature of the hair and 
skin of the animal. The former does not throw off W'et well k 
and even parts from the skin after any continuance of moisture. 

♦The late Col. Montagu had a pair of Golden Eagles detained several day*, 
till it was decided by reference to London that they did not come under the duty upon 
hinyivg bit ds ! , * 
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With our damp climate and wet ground, the animal would be 
drenched through the hair to the skin for weeks together, 
and would die of cold and rot, as our Sheep often do in wet seasons. 
In Norway the heavy rains occur in spring, or autumn, at which 
reasons what is rain below is dry snow higher up in the Fjelde. 
Our highest hills do not afford in summer this kind of 
refuge from rain and damp to an animal whose coat keeps out 
any degree of cold, but will not stand continued moisture. In 
Iceland, the Rein Deer were introduced by the Danibh Govern- 
ment, about the middle of the last century ; but these are under- 
stood to have proved a nuisance instead of a benefit. They have 
not the Wolf to check the tendency of their population to exceed 
the means of subsistence, and they have multiplied so as to devour 
the summer pastures on which the inhabitants depend for their 
cattle; and having been allowed to run wild, they are of no use.” 
The remedy seems to be, to cultivate the animal whose structural 
adaptations suit it to the country, and which requires compara- 
tively little tending, i. e. the Rein Deer, rather than the animal 
whose constitution is not suited to the country, and needs a 
great deal of tending, i. e. the Cow : for it certainly would seem 
that a greater number of human beings might be. maintained in 
comparative comfort upon the Rein Deer than upon common 
cattle, in a country like Iceland ; though the Yak would perhaps 
suit better than either : and to rear Cows in Iceland for profit, 
seems very like doing the same with llein Deer in England or 
France ; an object perhaps to be achieved by dint of great care 
and attention, but the necessity of which is superceded by the 
presence of another animal far better suited to the latitude and 
climate. 

IIow far the Rein Deer would succeed on the Alps or the 
Himalaya is another problem, which experiment is required to 
solve ; and the assumed necessity of its having to migrate 
to the sea-coast is of course unfavorable to the prospect of suc- 
cess. 

On reviewing the history of this species, there is one reflection 
that occurs with peculiar force, and should be constantly borne 
in mind by persons interested in the domestication of animals. 
The Rein Deer is one of those few domestic creatures which 
are known to exist in a state of aboriginal freedom ; and it may 
well be asked, that if we knew it only as the prey of the N. Ameri- 
can Indians, would not that person be deemed a visionary who 
should suppose that it might be tamed, milked, driven in harness, 
nnd thus brought to supply the place of all other domestic cat* 
tie to the inhabitant of the arctic wilds ? He would assuredly be 
told, that the 4 Deer family, as a group, are not adapted for do- 
mestication and* servitude : but have they ever been fairly tried 
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in any other instance? Mr Bullock exhibited the Wapiti or 
great American Stag in harness, and the European Stag has been 
thus driven in Germany ; though where Horses could be worked 
these latter must, in general, supercede every other beast for pur- 
poses of this kind, unless Bovine cattle for heavy draught, as 
heroin India. The Elk, however, might still (there is reason to 
suppose) be advantageously so employed in certain regions, as it 
already has been, according to report with success : but we do 
not pretend to argue that any advantage would accrue from 
domesticating the various ordinary Deer, contending merely for 
its general practicability, with proper management, and against 
such prima facie objections as would equally have applied to 
the wild Rein Deer, had there been none also tame. Be it 
observed that the imperfect males of the latter are those which 
arc chiefly put to labour, while the* females of all ruminants are 
commonly gentle. And if the Stag is dangerous at any season, 
so also is the domestic Bull not unfrequently ; and even the Camel, 
and the Elephant : but the antlers of the first might be sawn oft; 
if necessary, as is often done in menageries; and it would be easy 
enough to find means of restraining the few entire males required, 
either temporarily or permanently, supposing it desirable that 
their species should be reclaimed. 

But to apply the tenour of these remarks suggested 
by the condition of the Rein Deer in America, as contrasted 
with what has been effected with it elsewhere. Whether or 
not the Stags might be usefully broken in, there certainly arc 
some splendid sheath-horned ruminants, as pre-eminently the 
great Elaml-hoh or Impoofu ( Boselaphus orcas) of S. Africa, 
which beyond all doubt might be domesticated with advantage ; 
instead of being hunted down to extermination, as would seem to 
be the prospect of this fine animal at present : nor could the 
amount of advantage of reclaiming a wild species be well predi- 
cated in all cases, either with respect to products, as will suffi- 
ciently appear when we remember that the invaluable fleece of 
the Sheep has doubtless been entirely developed by domesticatiou 
(for no wild Oms is known to possess it), or properties, as in the 
instance of the heavy dray-horse, which beyond all question is 
as much an artificial animal as the long-vvooled Sheep or a puny 
lady’s Lap-dog. It is a curious fact, that civilized nations (so 
far as known), though reaping such incalculable advantages from 
their domestic animals, have added not even one species to their 
number; unless it may be the very trivial exception of tin*. 
Guinea-fowl by the Romans ! Even the domestic races derived 
from America prove no exception to this rule ; for the original 
stocks of the Llama 9hd Alpaca of the Andes arc unknown (being 
certainly neither the Guahaco, nor, still less, the diminutive Vi- 
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Cugna); nor is the origin even of the domestic Guinea-pig satis- 
factorily ascertained with respect to the exact wild species, of 
several from which it may have derived, this little useless crea- 
turehaving been discovered in the domestic state running about 
the dwellings of the aborigines of the southern continent ; and 
JaBtly the Turkey itself, considered the most valuable domestic 
animal contributed by the Western world, and still there 
abundant in a state of nature, was found by the Spaniards 
domesticated in Hispaniola, and from that tame stock has the 
farm yard produce of other parts of the world exclusively des- 
cended ! 

But we must not suffer ourselves to be enticed into a dis- 
quisition upon this fertile subject, though prepared to say a good 
deal about it : and we might go even further and cite an instance in 
excess as it were of the rule enunciated, being that of the Camels 
which the Moors had established in Granada, and which were 
suffered to become extinct by their Christian successors, either 
from prejudice, neglect, or mismanagement. It is partly the abrupt 
and utter change which an animal of wild race has to undergo 
when brought within the sphere of an all-pervading civilization ; 
but more the unsystematic manner and the inadequate scale of 
experiment in which attempts of the kind have been hitherto con- 
ducted, that have marred those attempts in the hands of civilized 
people. The transition which our present domestic animals 
would seem to have generally undergone, from a pure state of na- 
ture to that of associate of the savage hunter, or half-savage herds- 
man (individuals, perhaps, being originally reared and brought 
up tame, without any definite object further than as pets) ; and 
these wild or semi-wild people inhabiting the indigenous haunts 
of their cattle, and scarcely — for a while — influencing their na- 
tural habits, as indeed may now be observed of the common 
Buffalo of India, and particularly of the Gayal (Bos fron- 
talis) \\\ the hill ranges eastward of the Brahmaputra; — this easy 
transition is a gradual means of domestication which would sceni 
incompatible with extensive tillage of the ground, and the great- 
ly increased human population which this involves : and thus, as 
1 take it, an explanation of the remarkable truth may be derived, 
of civilized people not domesticating, but on the contrary incon- 
siderately persecuting, all the large wild animals. And the 
transition state of mankind, chiefly induced by the acquisition of 
tamed herds (upon which the owners can ordinarily rely for 
^sustenance), has hitherto been the usual and almost sole indirect 
means of reacting upon the latter in the first instance ; the animals 
becoming gradually acclimatized to new countries, and falling 
into varieties as their possessors or rather themselves have 
spread, by degrees also becoming more dependent generally in 
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proportion to the change, and in a great measure to the uses to ¥ 
which they have been put. 

Of the Rein Deer, we have only further to remark, that ft 
careful comparison of its permanent varieties (?) by a competent , . 
naturalist is much needed, and also some observations on the 
anllfcrs of the heavers or imperfect males. We may notice also 
that Von Wrangell mentions “ an animal found along the shores 
of the Polar Sea, the head of which bears a strong resemblance 
to that of the Rein Deer, differing from it in the size and form of 
its antlers, which descend and turn up towards the extremity. 
This brief enigmatical notice would seem to refer to, perhaps, 
an undescribed species of the subdivision Tarandus, about which 
wc have been unable to obtain further information. 

Addendum . — Havjug been le4 to identify the Barren-ground 
Caribou of the N. W. corner of America as the same particular 
race as the Rein Deer of Lapland, it was witli particular interest 
that we chanced to peruse the following remarks of Sir J. Ri- 
chardson, in the introduction to the first volume of the Fauna 
America-borealis, upon the physical resemblance of the two 
countries. “The small Caribou, or Rein Deer , 9} he remarks, 

“ and the Musk Ox, are the principal and characteristic inhabitants 
of these lands*; and the description by Linnaeus, of the Lap- 
land deserts frequented by the Rein Deer, applies with perfect 
accuracy to this corner of America. 1 Nullum vegetable in tottu 
Lappona tanta in copia reperitur, ac haec lichenis species (Ceno- 
mycc rant/if erina,' or Rein Deer moss,) e et quidem prirn&tio in 
sylvis, ubi campi steriles arenosi vel glareosi, paucis pinis con- 
siti ; ibi cnim non modo vidibis campos per spalium uuius 
horra, sed stupe duorutn triumve milliariumf, nivis instar albos, 
solo fere hocce lichene obductos*. * Hi Lichene obsiti campi, 
quos terram damnatum diceret peregrinus, hi sunt Lapponuni 
agri, haec prata eorum fertilissima, adeo ut felieem se praedicet 
possessor provinciee tabs sterilissimae, atque Lichene obsitae/ 

“ Being destitute of fur-bearing animals,” adds Sir J. Richardson, 
no settlements have been formed within the Barren-grounds by 
the traders; and a few wretched families of Chipewyans, termed, 
from their mode of subsistence, 4 Caribou-eaters/ are the only 
human beings who reside constantly upon them. Were any one 
to penetrate into these lands, they might address him with propriety 
in the words used by the Lapland woman to Linnaeus, when he 

* Other quadruped inhabitants are the Polar Bear, and a Brown Bear very likd 
the European, if not identical with it ; the Wolverine, Stoat or Ermine, and Vison ; 

N. American Otter ; Arctic Wolves, and Fox or Isatis ; and several small rodents, 
chiefly Voles and Lemmings, with the Musquash, and the Polar Hare# 

t The Swedish mile is 5 j English miles. » 
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reached her hut, exhausted by hunger and the fatigue of travelling 
through interminable marshes. f O thou poor man, what hard 
destiny can have brought thee hither, to a place never visited by 
any one before ! This is the first time I ever beheld a stranger. 
Thou miserable creature ! How didst thou come, and whither wilt 
thou go ? ,# Parties of Indians occasionally cross these wilds in 
going from the Athapescow to Fort Churchill, but they almost 
always experience great privations ; and very often lose some of 
theic number by famine.” Surely the domesticated Rein Deer 
would prove a blessing to the inhabitants of such a region ! 

Between these Barren-grounds and Lake Superior lies the 
extent of wooded country, tenanted by the Woodland Caribou, 
which race we greatly suspect inhabits similar districts in Siberia. 
The quadruped inhabits of this region are more numerous, and 
some of the arctic species are replaced by {heir congeners of more 
temperate climes; but though the Musk Ox disappears, the Bison 
dors not extend even there ; yet the common Hare of the 
United States replaces the Polar Hare, and the Deer group is 
further represented by the Moose or true Elk only. For minuter 
details of these regions, vide the excellent work cited. 

ZoOPHILUS* 


* Laehesis Lnpponica, p. 145. 
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SHOEING HORSES WITHOUT NAILS. 

In one of the last numbers of the Veterinarian, there is 
an account of a new method of “ shoeing horses without nails/' 
by W. Parry. As few of your readers, I expect, see the above 
journal, I have been induced to send an account of the said 
method, so if you think fit, insert it in your next No. 

The invention consists of the common fullered shoe fastened 
on with iron-wire staples, — (the wire having undergone the 
process of annealing) — introduced into the wall of the hoof AA. 
through holes bored into it with a fine steel drill, taking nearly 
the same direction and course as nails do. The wire is put in 
from above, so that the ends emerge within the canal of the 
fulleiing at BB., where by means of pliers they are brought into 
contact and twisted together, and the twist afterwards turned and 
beaten down singly, within the canal EE. 

The wire staples are inserted on either side, the number 
being left to the judgment of the practitioner. At page 286, 
Mr Parry says, “If the plan of removing a small portion of the 
fibre of the hoof, with scientific accuracy and precision, by the 
gentle use of a fine round intrument, such as a drill, shall inflict 
more injury upon the hoof than a nail driven into it with mus- 
cular force, the invention will probably perish. Furthermore, if 
the nail secures the shoe to the foot well and satisfactorily, 
whilst the method proposed proves a shaky and unsafe fasten- 
ing, the invention must perish. Again, if it comes forth 
tainted with the sins of high price and complication, making war 
on the pockets, the time and the brains of the million, the inven- 
tion must perish. But, if it be found that the staple gives a more 
secure fastening than the clench ; if it be found that the quiet 
and easy working of the drill silences the ring of the nail in the 
hoof, upon which the experienced farrier of the present day 
reposes his trust to avoid piercing the region of sensation ; if 
the eye should be discovered to be a better organ than the ear to 
guide us in a doubtful operation on animal life ; if it be seen that 
the shoe may be removed to-day, and replaced to-morrow, still 
leaving the hoof in the same state of integrity that it possessed 
yesterday : finally, if, combined with the foregoing advantages, it 
be found that this invention possesses the three essential charac- 
teristics of simplicity of design, facility of execution, and effi* 
ciency of purpose, then shall my new system of horse-shoeing 
live and prevail, until another and a better method is discovered 
to supersede both that and the one which, perhaps, may now be 
closing its long career.” I am having some wire prepared, 
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and a steel drill made, and intend giving the above method a 
“ fair and impartial’’ trial, and will send you the result 

W. A. G. H. 

2nd Sept, 1849 . 



C. represents the wire staple. D. shews the course the 
staple takes through the hoof, with its approaching ends twisted 
together within the fullering. 
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A VOLLEY ON VULTURES. 

I willingly concede to every man what I claim for myself, the freest range of 
thought and expression ; to quarrel with one who thinks differently from ourselves 
would be no less unreasonable than to be angry with him for having features unlike 
our own. Laurence. 

Story Lord bless you ! 

I have none to tell, Sir, 

Only— Canning. 

A kind of yesty collection which carries them through and through the most 
fond and winnowed opinions. Shakespear. 

We have not the conceit to pretend to set at rest the 
momentous matter so long and so bitterly contested by rival 
ornithologists, (bird fanciers ?) videlicet, by virtue of the exer- 
cise of what particular sense, or what sense in particular the 
Vulture discovereth of his prog the whereabouts: or even to 
hazard a guess how it may in the end be determined ; whether 
by the nosing* thereof, as doth Ponto our faithful old Pointer 
dog, or by the sighting thereof, after the manner of Snowball 
our Greyhound. To us, notwithstanding all that hath been said 
or sung, and the scores of grey-goose quills that have been 
stumped out in writing thereanent, it seemeth a vexata quasstio 
still: a big-endian and little- endian controversy. No; but we 
would fain, to your impartial self, dear Abel, and to the persuasible 
of both parties, submit a few observations in a merry sport, to 
the end that you may be driven to acknowledge that it is at best 
a drawn battle betwixt them — a dead heat; that neither ayes 
have it nor noes — nor eyes nor noses. 

We have been now going on for nine years in this land of 
grilled kidnies, curried livers, and roasted spleens. We have 
had ample opportunities of noting, the customs, manners, and 
habits of the Vulture, and not to be vain, we think we have not 
altogether neglected them. For the benefit of science, we were 
about to say, — but we forbear, — for the benefit of waverers, 
rather, if any such there be, we will just proceed to dot down a 
few remarks ; and, having administered the smallest taste in life 
of our own conclusions, will leave the dose to operate, upwards 
or downwards, according to the peculiar tendency of each 
man’s idiosyncracy. As we shall scrupulously and conscienti- 

• 

* King. Where is Polonius ? 

Hamlet. In heaven ; send thither to sec : if your messenger find him not 
then*, seek him i’ th’ other place yourself. But, indeed, if you find him not withiu 
this month, you shall nose him as you go up the stairs into the lol^by. 
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ously confine ourselves to what we have seen, and will * a round 
unvarnished tale deliver/ and ‘ nothing extenuate nor set down 

aught in malice/ you, dear Sir, and your readers, gentle and 

simple, 'may take what we say upon trust, and believe it to be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, s’help me 
— if you like : and if you don’t, why— — • 

We have shot, in our day, of dogs and jackalls — packs ; of 
baboons and monkies — a wilderness* ; of foxes and wild cats — 
no end; and of other janwars — quant: suf : in all days of the 
year, and in all hours of the day. 

From morn till noon — from noon till dewy eve ; 

And in all hours of the night from the hour 

When from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

to that in which ‘the stars gin pale their ineffectual fires’ when 

The grey-eyed mom smiles on the frowning night 
Checkering the eastern glouds with Btreaks of light. 

We have shot them in all places ; in the forest ; in the open 
grass plain; in ravines, dry water-courses, and beds of rivers; 
in cultivated fields, high standing grass, and among village huts. 
In the majority of cases, thqpe of course excepted which we 
killed in the twilight, or during the night, we have seen vultures, 
in less than four hours, collecting from the four corners of 
Heaven, North, East, South, and West; for “where the car- 
case is” &c. and iW ‘ twinkling of a bed post’ all is gone save the 
the grinning bones, and some small trifle of fluf. 

We have from time to time lost, multitudes of horned beasts 
y’clept bullocks from murrain, or some malignant distemper 
which native neatherds commonly designate Bhawance , to inti- 
mate that the cattle are possessed. This we take to be nothing 
more nor less than cow-pox. Be it however what it may, its 
operation is short, sharp and decisive; from the commencement 
of the seizure to its fatal termination seldom more than six hours 
elapse. As soon as the poor beast has paid its last debt to 
Nature, the chumars have been summoned from the nearest 
village, rarely above a quarter of a mile distant; long before the 
hide has been stripped off, nay often before the last expiring sob 
has convulsed the quivering frame, the surrounding trees have 

* * Tubal. One of them shewed me a ring, that he had of your daughter for 

a monkey. 

Shi/lock. Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, Tubal : it was my turquoise ; It 
had it of Leah, when l was a bachelor ; I would not have given it lor a wilderness 
of moukh's. i 
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been loaded with Vultures, fruit worthy the garden of Eden. 
Many a time and oft have we ourselves, we — the veritable Harry 
Long-Legs — driven them away, in the very act of pecking out the 
eye’s of the miserable animal while still alive . 

* A cayman or alligator has been killed in the forenoon on 
the* banks of a pool. In the evening we have gone to see it, 
and make our salams to the man-killer, and have found him 
covered mith Vultures, fruitlessly essaying a breach in the dead 
reptile's armour of proof ; a mild instance, we have thought as 
wo gazed, of pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

It is the time-honored custom ofthe brutal Hindoo herdsman 
to cast out from ihe herd the newly-born male buffalo calf, to 
die a lingering death by starvation, if its sufferings be not cut 
short by a sudden and violent one from the more merciful beast 
of prey. His object is to get the milk ; and kill the calf lie will 
not ; how can he, a Hindoo, shed blood ? Is it not contrary to 
Iiis creed ? Will he uot lose his caste? And these, ye Gods ! 
these be the men who pay the cow honors all but divine ; these 
ve little fishes, be the worshippers of the sacred Bull of 
Brahma ! Merciless, thrice merciless wretches, whence came ye ? 
Are ye not spawned of the teeth begotten of the Serpent that 
Cadmus slew? The unlucky five that escaped each othei’s frantic 
onslaught, and came hither to people Ind with a race like your- 
selves ? Can ye deny your descent ? Can ye deny your lineage ? 
The pity of it, oh ! the pity of it, that one got away I 
thftt all, without exception, were not immolated, molars, ca- 
nines, incisors, and all ! Oh! for the avatar among ye of’Mnrtin ! 
a second edition bound in black ! But this is a digression ; 
your pardon, excellent Abel, and thine, courteous reader, and 
we will leave the unsavory natives, and return to our mut- 
tons and our buftaloe calf. As we were saying — till our 
heart grew ' too great for what contains it/ we have come 
across the remains of what had been such a buffaloe-calf, obvi- 
ously struck down overnight, or in the grey of the morning, by a 
leopard. The blood has been drunken, and one of the hind 
quarters eaten ; the rest has been left to the Vulture and the 
jackall. This while perfectly free from any approach to corrup- 
tion or, as Byron has it,* perishing, or taint of any kind, was 
almost hidden by Vultures who, hard at it tooth and nail, beak 
and talon, were gibbering and bickering over each tit-bit one 

*^Alp turned him from the sickening sight ; » 

Never had shaken hirf nerves in light, 

But he better could brook to beliold the dying, 

Deep in the tide of their life’s blood lying, 

Scorched with the death thirst, and writhing in vain, 

Than the perishing dead, who are past all pain. 

Sjfifce OF CoRIXTH. 

A 
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with the other, or with the gigantic crane ; while gyrating high i n 
mid air, till the eye pained to distinguish the slight specks in the 
clear sky, came others sweeping round and round in their down* 
ward progress to take their places at the banquet on the plain, 
and prove whether * good digestion would wait on appetite’ after 
winging such a journey. * 

We have seen the body of a young buffaloe lying in the 
vast open country of the Terai, newly killed by a leopard proba- 
bly, the blood of which has been sucked, but the carcase aban- 
doned, and lying fresh and sweet. The hide being too tough to 
be torn asunder by the Vultures, we have caught them, yes — we 
Harry Long-Legs ourselves we swear it on our allegiance, in the 
very act of thrusting their heads and necks into the natural 
passages fore and aft, and thereby abstracting all of comestible 
they could reach. As the shades of night drew in, the unfledged 
four-footed scavengers took the place of the feathered bipeds 
who', for their part, took no more by their motion than the 
wings of the evening ; and a dozen of them by a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether, soon contrived to display the 
interior economy of the carcase, all night long did they continue, 
such is their wont, 

Growling and gorging o’er carcase and limb ; 

But 

Before the eastern flame 

Rose crimson, and deposed the stars, 

And Called the radiance from their cars, 

And filled the earth from his deep throne 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 

back again came Signor Vulture to finish the good work; and 
thus one down t’other come on, in a right marvellous shoit 
time, the galloping consumption leaves nought but a few bones 
to bleach under the alternate influence of rain, dew, wind, and 
scorching sun, and tell the tale to the hunter that here w T as a 
buffaloe. Vulture and jackall, we have never chanced to see 
together at the festive board ; and reason good. The latter 
rarely move abroad in the sunshine ; like most carnivorous ani- 
mals they like to enjoy their siesta in some secluded spot in the 
day tiftie. They are nocturnal strollers; squires of the night’s 
body ; Diana’s foresters ; gentlemen of the shade ; minions of 
the moon : and their' unearthly screech-howl* seldom wakens 
jibe startled ear until the sun 

With disk like battle target red, 

Fast rushing to his burning bed, 

* We see we've been and gore and done it. Upon our soul we didn't mean 
t. Pardon the slip, gentle Abel, u e are very contrite, very. 
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Dies the wide wave with bloody Jight, 

Then sinks at once, and all is night. 

while Vultures, on the other hand, scorning the company of 
owls and bats, retire to the wasted arm of some gaunt forest tree, 
and there take their dreamless sleep till roused by the song of 
the fnorning stars. 

Furthermore, we have seen the remains of a full grown 
buffaloe lying dried up and withered, with the marks distinctly 
visible whence has been drawn his life's blood, on the banks of 
a small river, concealed in part, but not wholly, by high under- 
wood, the tough hide forming an impenetrable barrier to the 
beak of the Vulture, and from some unexplained cause untouch- 
ed by the jackall. We have been assured that the latter know- 
ing and cautious gentleman will not venture any claim, whether 
ns treasure trove, waifs, or estrays, to what may have been killed 
and abandoned by a tiger ; whether from a wholesome dread of 
his right-royal resentment, and supervening summary vengeance* 
and chastisement, or otherwise, doth not appear, and is to us, this 
deponent, unknown. In the case under relation we presume 
that, either they had accidentally not found this, an unaccount- 
able circumstance, or that some such fear had operated to deter 
them from making a meal of his mortal remains; and that the 
Vultures, after withdrawing from it the chitterling — (jvaai 
entrails — and such part as they could reach without breaching 
the hide, were fain, for fault of anything better, to withdraw 
fiom it — themselves, and so quitted it in despair; and that 
the hot dry winds, acting upon a body deprived of most of its 
moisture, soon made mummy of the rest. This is, however, mere 
conjecture. All that we can speak to with that fearlessness of 
contradiction upon which we rather pique ourselves than other- 
wise, is that we found the body high dried, and the almost 
wholly uninjured skin drawn so tightly across the animal's ribs 
as, when smartly struck, to emit a sound like that from a drum. 
The why and because of its having resisted the usual putrifying 
process we leave to the learned to demonstrate. It is no basin 
of fish, but a fact, for which we will not attempt to account; for 
save the surmise we have hazarded above, we can venture no 
opinion. For aught we know to the contrary, it might be the 
embalmed body of one of Pharaoh’s lean kine transported thi- 
ther by accident, who knows ? 

We have seen Vultures swoop upon the after-birth of a sheep 
or goat, while yet the anxious mother in her maternal tenderness 1 
was — licking the moist body of her newly-born. 

Now' to the unprejudiced observer it is manifestly impossible 
that, in any one of these instances, the scent of the carrion 
should have conveyed to the Vultures an invitation to the feast 
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of savory food such as their soul loveth. First — because the flc>Ii 
was untainted ; not perhaps to our olfactory apprehension quite 
§o agreeable or attractive a9 a bouquet of choice flowers, 
though even to us, nice though we be in matter of perfume, no 
whit more unpleasant we ween, than the interior of Messieurs 
Qibbletts ; and secondly, because the feathered fowls, who Con- 
descended to grace with their presence the table spread in the 
wilderness, came thereto, I pledge my veracity, both with the 
wind, and against it, and without any wind at all. 

No one who like ourselves has resided for any considerable 
time in the land 

Where the rage of the Vulture, the love of the Turtle, 

Now melt into fondness, now madden to crime, 

but must have noticed that, high as he may cast his eye upwards, 
higher yr*t must he seek in the clear azure, ere he shall see the 
highest Vulture ‘ towering in his pride of place;’ and, to any one 
at all conversant with the subject, the absurdity is glaringly pal- 
pable of the idea that these birds can be attracted to the carcase 
by any effluvium that can proceed from it through the multitude 
of currents of air that in its upward and onward advance, must 
oppose, retard, or prevent, its progress, attenuated as it must, 
of necessity be, having to fill such a prodigious space above and 
nil around ; and no less preposterous the notion that so small 
an object, for example as the after-birth of a sheep half-hidden 
among high grass, can be distinguished at such an altitude by 
the Vulture’s eye, even with the powerful aid of Sam Weller’s 
pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas microscopes of 
hextra power. For ourselves we candidly confess our total 
disbelief in both theories, and reject them positively and uncon- 
ditionally ; and set our own repeated observation, honest judg- 
ment, and simple common sense in battle array against the 
formidable army of opposing opinions, backed though they be 
by the experiments of one, the greatest of all great, naturalists ; 
upset by another;, supported by a third ; ridiculed by a fourth ; 
and promulgated with all pride, pomp, and circumstance, by a 
fifth, aye even on pain of excommunication, and ban by bell, 
book„and candle. 

If you ask us ‘what then is your opinion?’ ‘We will 
tell you ; if you’ll bestow a small — patience a while, you’ll hear 
our auswer.’ Well then! our opinion in few is this; that, 
•having eyes to see, the Vulture seeth ; having a nose to smell, 
he smelleth and — having ears to hear he heareth withal . We 
will not take upon ourselves to affirm that, if some immea- 
sureable caitiff — some cold-blooded barbarous ruffian — some 
unwhipped rogue — some thief of the world w ho would kick his 
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mother alive, and dissect her dead, experimentally — a coward 
who wouldn’t dare to strike a man — a dastard — a monster, 

begot of curiosity or cruelty a —a — Oh ! for breath to utter 

what is like him! a nidehino one of your philosophers, 

self-dubbed, self-reputed, and, shall we add, in mercy ? self- 
deluded — a philosopher, quotha! save the mark! We will 
not, we repeat, venture to assert that, if such a one shall wantonly, 
deliberately, and with malice aforethought, blind the miserable 
bird — for which, had we our wish, 

His wing should the raven flap 
O’er the false hearted ; 

His warm blood the wolf should lap 
E’er life be parted, 

and thereafter should his own eyes be everlastingly plucked out, 
hour after hour, in Jah'nnam without pity and without remorse, 
and he made to swallow them incontinently without salt; \vc 
will not say that, in such a case, the wretched bird would long 
survive; but, for as much as nose and ears are yet left, would 
rather incline to hope than not ; and more certainly would we 
venture to predicate that he would of another, whose nostrils 
shall he plugged or ears stuffed with cotton, while his eyes shall 
be left unscathed. But who may affirm that it would not go 
harder with a poor lorn, mutilated, blinded wretch than with one 
whose every sense is as bounteous God hath bestowed it, vigorous 
and unimpaired ? If this be held by the partisans of the sight- 
seeing philosophy to be a tacit admission of the truth of their 
theory, such as it is, and for as much as it is worth, I make 
them a free present of it, and beg they will make the most of 
it. Beyond this I cannot stir a single step their way. 

Moreover, it seemeth to us not unlike that if the mighty 
bird should ever be afflicted with a cold in the head, and why 
not? and a running at the nostrils do ensue, and his nose asserted 
not its prerogative of smell, but had only room for rheum, then 
in that case lie still might hear by the hearing of the ear, as well 
as see by the seeing of the eye, seeing that he doth indubitably 
possess both eyes and ears, although doubtless the influenza 
might affect both prejudicially. 

There he mockers who will laugh us to scorn. “ How ?’• quoth 
the scorner, “ can a dead pig squeak ?”* “ Gramercy, friend : 

nay, but the dead pig squeaketh not; neither doth his cry ascend ; 
neither doth it mount on the wings of the wind. In all candour 
we admit so much/' “How then,” he rejoineth, “can the* 
Vulture give ear unto the cry of the dead pi<r, seeing that his cry 
is among the things that are not V Therefore hearken unto us, 

* Worthy diabole, good diabole, prithee now print us squeafc with a queue. 
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ye scoffers, and give ear unto us, and consider our words, ye 
that delight in scoffs; so shall the ears of your understanding 
be opened, and ye shall learn that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in your philosophy ; ye 
shall be instructed, and made acquainted with things that are, 
and light shall shine unto you where all is darkness that may 
be felt, and ye shall know how the cry of the dead pig, ho w- 
so’er apocryphal it be, shall* vibrate in the ear of the Vulture. 

Be advised by us therefore of this indisputable fact ; to wit, 
there be crows that caw ; and deny it not that the cawing of a 
crow all may hear at a moderate distance save him, the gates of 
whose ears misfortune’s bony hand hath barred, or him, who 
like the deaf adder, stoppeth his ears and refuseth to hear the 
voice of the charmer, that is to say, of the crow aforesaid. Now 
the Vulture, it must be conceded, is no deaf adder ; nor, so far 
as we know and believe, hath he ever had a padlock fixed on his 
sound box ; and it is our firm and unalterable opinion, as we are 
a gentleman, that it is this bird of the air, John Crow, that doth 
announce the matter ; for the cawing of a crow, which eyetli 
or scenteth his bonne bouche , is a caw peculiar : being inter- 
preted, it signifietli and importeth 6 hear me for my caws’ ; and 
1 it is the caws, my soul,’ it is the caws that coming o’er the vul- 
ture’s ear ‘ like the sweet south, stealing and giving odour’ con- 
veyetli to his enraptured sense the glad tidings of a feast toward 
that maketh his beak water in anticipation. 

Mark this, however, all ye to whom these presents may come. 
We do not in any wise mean to express, or to insinuate, that we 
think it likely, or probable, or even barely possible, that the ear 
of the Vulture is so acute, so subtle, or so sensible to sweet 
sounds, as to be able to recognise or distinguish a crow’s caw, 
how much less any peculiar intonation thereof, when soaring at 
an altitude so great that the crow himself must be invisible. Far 
be from us a stupidity such as this ! 1 more gross than ignorance 
made drunk.’ Not so— but to bring this rambling paper to a 
close — for our volley, contrary to our intentions, hath been fired 
among the hills, and the echoes have reverberated beyond ex- 
pectation. We believe that the cawing of these same crows first 
arouses the attention of the neighbouring kites who never attain 
to any considerable elevation ; their movements before uncertain, 
are now so no longer ; they have a centre, a point of attraction, 
a fixed and determinate object Immediately is aroused the 
•suspicion of the nearest vulture , a sneaking, eaves-dropping vaga- 
bond, just within ear and eye shot He directs a keen glance to 
the spot ; sees the crows congregated — perhaps hears the faint- 
est dream of a caw, or catches the very gossamer trace of an 
i4&a of a something looking eatable, . and, for fear of losing a 
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whfcnce, down be comes to reconnoitre till eyes, nose and ears alt 
corroborate the wish that was at least step-father to the though^ 
when at once with a rush like a taiph&n away he swoops, and lo } 
he is at the board with knife and fork all ready. This of course 
is visible for miles to the attentive Vultures, and ‘ one after one* 
avva^come a score or two more, and so the-supper table is soon 
over-furnished with guests. Thus much for our theory ; and we 
see no good reason why our doxy should not be held as good a 
doxy as that of our betters. In any case it is neutral ground. 
Hereon do we, Harry Long-Legs, take our stand, armed at all 
points ; like chanticleer on his own dunghill ready to run a 
course a Voutrancc with all disputants. Let him that thinketh he 
can, knock us oft our perch with his paper pellets of the brain, 
or floor us with his grey goose quill. 

“ But how” it will be asked “ if there be no crows V 9 We 
answer “ an there be no crows then can there be no caws — argaP* 
But we write solely of what we do know , and testify of what 
we have seen ; and in this country, the only one with which we 
are sufficiently well acquainted to be at all assured, there be 
both crows and caws. And here be it whispered if the Vulture 
could only find in his heart to gratify his carnal propensities and 
indulge the cravings of the inner bird — his gourmand appetite — 
after his dish should have attained to the genuine flavor so es- 
teemed by the Apicii of modern Babylon, he would inconti- 
nently attenuate to the substance of old parchment ; he would 
wither, starve, die as of an atrophy ; his 

First dark day of nothingness 

would be here anon ; for the jackal), who is far too sharp-set 
to be so nice, would leave him nought but the bones whereon 
to whet his beak ; and these moreover so cleaned, gnawed, 
licked, and polished, that the very ants and flies must fain he 
content ‘ to cloy the hungry edge of appetite by bare imagin- 
ation of a feast,’ if they are unlucky enough to drop in ‘ after 
cheese and biscuits.’ 

We do therefore solemnly and sincerely declare that to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, the professors of nose-ology, 
on the one part, and the ’ professors of visi-ology, on the. other 
part, are alike and equally in the right, and alike and equally 
in the wrong. That to the best of our knowledge and belief 
the above mentioned maligned gentleman to wit, Mr Vulture 
aforesaid, doth use all the sense he inherited from bis parents, to 
assist him in the search after the loaves and fishes ; that is to 
say, the sense of smell, and the sense of sight, and the sense of 
hearing ; that he doth not, so far as we know and believe, delay 
his coming until his dinner putrefieth or liquefieth,*as some, his 
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calumniator#; hove, with malice aforethought, scandalously in- 
sisted, whereby die < hath also been greatly vilified, and to bis 
much hurt slanderously libelled and abused; 

..V Furthermore, we do solemnly and sincerely declare that, to 
thedbestof our knowledge and belief, be, Mr Vulture aforesaid, 
hath ' and doth use bis eyes, also his nose, also firs ears> likeAmto 
f mother hfe congeners, whatsover, wheresoever, and whensoever, 
md ftmt he, the maligned gentleman, to wit Mr Vulture afore- 
> said, doth not use his eyes alone to the prejudice of his nose, 
nor his nose alone to the prejudice of his eyes, nor either, toge- 
ther or apart, to the prejudice of his ears. But that /by him 
each sense is used, and in no case abused, when and as circum- 
stances shall admit, require, and warrant ; and hereunto do we 
set our hand and seal this twenty seventh day of August in the 
year of Grace One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty-Nine. 
God save the Queen. 

Hajuiy Long-Lbcs. 


NEILGI1ERRY SPORTS.—CCo/z^^d.) 

Bison Shooting. 

Here you have no beating, but the acme of stalking is re- 
quired to bag your game, as their olfactory nerves are uncom- 
monly acute, though their sight is so dull, that if you get to lee- 
ward, you may approach within five paces, before they find you 
out The Bison may be found early in the morning, feeding in 
the swamps. In the middle of the day they retire to the large 
forests on the sides of the hills. A solitary Bull is much more 
easily approached, than a herd. I once took a friend to the 
Khondas to show him a Bison, the morning was very misty ; 
after surveying the valley I turned to have a look at the hills 
— and not two hundred yards from us, was a herd of twenty 
Bison looming through the mist. By Jo ve* look there said I, 
my friend exclaimed, bless my soul,. * have seen them these ten 
•minutes, but took them for rhododendron* bushes 1 It was too 
late, the herd had also seep us. I dashed; after them, but they 
bgatnie in no time. Another time 1 was nicely dope by two 
green fuends— to whom I had promised to show Bisoft. We 
arrived at th* ground (Chiona Couoor) at day-bre&k, and after a 
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careful survey five bison were seen about three miles off^right 
below us — to get at them, we were obliged to descend the Ib&t 
ground, which was very rough, and gave us lots of falls — about 
half way down, a splendid buck Saumber crossed us at a trot, 
in the direction of the Bison, which he disturbed a little, so as 
to cftuse us to make a slight detour. When we were about two 
hundred yards from the Bison, the grass became very high ; my 
shikary was carrying one of my guns, a burgher the other, I was 
a. little behind. On rounding a rock, I saw the burgher and 
shikary point below — up jumped the two griffs, and commenced 
a running fire at the Bison, who were at least fifty yards off. I 
stood at five paces off, petrified with horror. Of course the 
Bison escaped ; they might just as well have fired at a brick wall 
as at Bison in that position — at such a distance and with ounce 
pop-guns. I swore that never, no never, would I again take 
griffins out. It was truly annoying, for had they waited for me I 
could have taken them up to the Bison, within ten paces, and yet 
these men had faithfully promised to be guided by me ; but of 
what avail is a promise made by a griff out shooting — directly he 
sights the game, he snipes away as if he were firing at par- 
tridges. Another man that I once took out to show large game 
to, vyould persist in wearing a white hat. I once lost a splendid 
chance by being over-greedy afid too cautious as follows. One 
morning when on the look out for Bison, I spied a bull Bison 
as I thought ; after stalking him for two mita, I looked over a 
low rise, and at ten paces off, was a magnificent wild bull, of a 
jet black color with white stockings. A deliberate pot sent a 
two-ounce ball through both shoulders, it was a foot too high, the 
enormous hump had deceived me ; on being struck, he turned 
slowly round and made off at a walk for the forest. I did not like 
to fire again, as others had been reported within half a mile by my 
scouts. On entering the jungle I came across the fresh dung of 
an elephant. I left the bull to die as I thought, and commenc- 
ed tracking the elephant ; after two hours not coming up with 
him, I gave it up, and returned to look for the bull — he was gone, 
and though I sent to the hut for the dogs, and hunted the 
whole of that day, I could not come up with him, so much for 
being over-cautious. I would have given hundreds to have bagged 
him as although I had 'heard that there was wild cattle on the 
hills — no person that I could hear of had ever seen one. The 
next ifiorning I bagged a bull Bison within half a mile of the 
same place. lgot so near him that I sat on the hill, watching 
him for ten minutes, whilst he was grazing — on looking up, his 
astonishment was great to see me not twenty paces off) before 
he had time to make up his mind as to a charge or retreat, his 
forearm was broken. I was much amused by my t shikary. He 
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kept dancing about, saying — fire sir, fire, or you will lose him, 
like the one yesterday. I never met but two natives on the 
lulls, who were cool and collected when in the presence of large 
game, one was my dog-boy, who would rush in and cut the 
throat of a buck Saumbur, when tossing his horns about in his 
dying agony, as coolly as a butcher would stick a pig-Mhe 
Saumber are very numerous on the Bison ground, I have seen 
as many as thirty of a morning, but never fired at them. 

Elephant Shooting. 

The elephants occasionally ascend the hills, and by most ex- 
traordinary paths; five were killed in 1845 and 1846; a good num- 
ber are killed all round the foot of the hills. The excitement of 
elephant shooting is intense. I can only say that pigsticking 
does not equal it, no, nor riding a neck and neck race, with all 
your dibs depending upon the event. Judge of the excitement 
when I say, that we not only braved the most intense heat 
and deadly jungle fever, but a court martial, all verily, the sapi- 
ent marquis thought proper to threaten all officers with a court 
martial who should go below the ghauts to shoot — neverthe- 
less he went himself, and tried to kill an elephant in the trap 
near Coimbatore, but he failed, signally failed even to accom- 
plish this splendid pot. After expending some thousands of 
rupees in a grand beat, the said thousands not appertaining 
unto himself, butyto the proprietors of the Hall of Lead, the 
civilian of the district for two successive days led him up to the 
top of a high hill, overlooking the trap, and there be was baked 
for twelve hours at a sitting, but devil an elephant appeared, and 
the mighty Nimrod was highly enraged thereat. We all laughed 
consumed ly when we heard of it — we sympathised not at all. 
In 1846 two officers died from the effects of jungle fever, they were 
both weakly men — myself and others suffered severely from it. 
But I will venture to say, that if a man makes use of the pre- 
ventive when in the jungles, he will not run much risk, I caught 
my fever before I knew it — as they say preventive is better than 
cure, I cannot do better than give my plan. When in the jungles 
(I speak of the jungles below the ghauts as there is no fever on 
the hijls,) take daily from two to three grains of quinine and never 
bathe in the rivers. Drink cold tea when out shooting ; if you 
must drink brandy pawnee, boil the water first. The day after 
you have left the jungles take a blue pill and a rattling dose of 
• salts; and quinine for two days. 1 got this wrinlfte from G., the 
most successful elephant shot on our side. Warburg's drops are 
yery good when you have the fever, no other medicine will quell 
it-— month after month it returns at the full of the moon. Of 
all the pretenders on the hills, in the shape of shikarries who 
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volunteered to shew you elephants, a man named Ouclmnah 
was the only one worth trusting to r he certainly, when ill bis 
element, was a splendid fellow, nothing could disturb his equa- 
nimity or equal his nerve when tracking. Ilia heart and soul 
was in it, every other species of shikar he despised. Once 
whtfn out with poor M — n, below the ghauts, they had been 
tracking a tusker for three days, he was inclined to give it up. 
Pointing to a range of low hills not far off, he remarked — “ I say 
Ouchy, are not those hills full of Bison ?” Ouchy with a cutting 
sneer answered, u So you will give up the elephant will you” — M. 
could not stand it, he shouldered his gun, and told him to track 
the elephant to the devil if he liked. Poor M — n, a better fellow 
and a stouter shikary breathed not — peace to his ashes. The dan- 
ger of elephant shooting is at times considerable. Say you are in 
a reed jungle, after firing at an elephant, the herd becomes panic- 
stricken, they rush wildly about iu every direction, you have no 
tree to get behind, and you have the pleasant satisfaction of 
knowing that it is a toss-up whether you are trampled on or not, 
for the reed bamboos has a broad leaf and grows so close, that 
you cannot see an elephant a yaid off, and it U exceedingly dif- 
ficult to penetrate though an elephant tramples it down like 
grass. Sometimes you may kill two or three elephants without 
the rest moving an inch. The Coorumbers who live on the sides 
and at the foot of the hills, are first rate trackers, and will take 
you up to an elephant very well; the natives say that the elephant 
fears the Goorumber. 1 know better, for I have seen a fellow 
give an elephant leg bail; the fact is, that the Coorumbers so 
constantly see the elephants, (when they are in the jungle dig- 
ging for roots, which they chiefly live upon,) that they get quite 
used to them — they moreover sometimes take them in pit-fall*, 
artfully covered over with dry leaves, by the same token, l 
nearly fell into one. To give a sample of the hill shikaries, one 
day M — a got amongst a herd of elephants on the Khondas, hi* 
two shikaries bolted: after a couple of hours, he went in search 
of them, and found them carefully hidden in trees — ’pleasant kind 
of fellows to trust a second gun to. My own shikary played me 
a nice trick. We were amongst a herd of elephants on the 
Khondas, when he took upon himself to fire my second gam, at 
that moment the tusker of the herd came towards me. I was 
on open ground, with but one barrel loaded, my dog-boy who was 
holding my loading rod, stood like a rock. The shikarry th inkl- 
ing discretion the better part of valour carefully legged up * 
the hill, carrying my second gun with him, and when at a safe dis- 
tance, pretended to be busily occupied in loading it. I did not 
dare fifre, as there was no tree to retreat to : the tusker entered 
the jungle again, and 1 lost him. On that day I had some fine 
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sport with the herd, consisting of the tusker, six females, and one 
young one about three feet high. After driving the herd up and 
down the shokh for some time, 1 managed to separate the fe- 
male and her young one from the herd, they retreated to another 
aholah, which was so thick that I put the dogs in to drive them 
0ut. The dogs immediately attacked the young one. ‘'The 
scene was fine; the old female charging the dogs, trumpeting 
and shrieking — but it was of no use, I could not get a shot at 
her. I could easily have killed the young one, but that was not 
my object, as I wished to take it alive. I was obliged to leave 
when it got dark, having only bagged one large female ; the 
next morning they were not to be found. The Paulghaut shi- 
karies are very good, they now or rather did, kill elephants on 
their own account, but the greater part of them have fallen victims 
to the jungle fever. They demand extraordinary pay for their 
services. One fellow's impudence is worth recording : G — n want- 
ed a shikarry and sent for this fellow. He entered the room with 
a double-barreled percussion gun in his band, and impudence in 
hi* face. “ What pay do you want a month" said G — n ? “ Oh, 

one hundred rupees a month, and half the rewards — (the reward, for 
a female is seventy rupees,) or I will take one hundred pagodas a 
month, without a share of the rewards.” This was the march of 
intellect with a vengeance. G. made him a most polite salam, and 
informed him that he would rather have his room than his com- 
pany, valuable as it was. 

Ibex Shooting. 

I cannot say that I cared much about this sport, perhaps it 
was that I was unsuccessful. The fagging required is very se- 
vere, it is of that slow plodding kind, that tell* tremendously on 
a man of mercurial temperament^-crawling up hills, or sliding 
down them and losing leather is not pleasant. Moreover, a man 
may come in with a thundering account of his bag — perhaps 
made by surprising a herd in a corner, when they become so 
confused that you may slaughter them like sheep. Again, you 
have been toiling for three or four hours, you are rather done, 
you have been all eyes up to this moment, perhaps you venture 
to relax a little, carry your gun negligently, when up starts an 
outlying buck out of a bush under your nose, and is over the cliff 
before you can get up your gun. I grant that if you can, by 
stalking, surprise the sentinel of a herd, it is a goodly feat and 
• does not go unrewarded. Tjjpu cannot beat for Ibex, as they rarely 
, enter a sliolah, and never lie in them. The Ibex is very like the 
, goat, both in appearance and odour ; a description of a few days' 
Ibex shooting would not be out of place, but to exemplify* what I 
have stated. » In March three of us went to Mercota Peak, said 
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to be the best place for Ibex on the hills. The first day's shoot* 
ing showed a ba g of two by P. ; became upon a herd and shot 
two right and left at the distance of 40 yards, the next day P. 
saw an Ibex looking* at him about 150 yards off, he fired, and 
the ball struck right in the centre of the forehead ; the next two 
dayl were blank, I missed one running shot, and went into sobs 
disgusted—-having bagged nothing after four days’ of tremen- 
dous fagging. * 

Hunting. 

There was a very good pack of hounds in 1846, and an able 
man at the helm. I mean P — n, but it was of no avail — the 
country was not suited for hunting and when P. left the hills 
the dogs were sold. I never went out with the hounds, as I did 
not fancy trotting from liilll to hill to see the hounds hunt 
below. 0 — n, the straightest and hardest rider there, told 
me, that he got swamped twice in one morning (in trying to 
ride straight) and nearly ruined his horse. P — n I believe broke 
his leg. In fact you fin 4 considerable difficulty in walking up 
a hill, as for going down I hardly know bow it was accomplished, 
except by rolling down, or going in a zigzag direction. And 
as for the swamps their own depth in many places is unknown. 

Coursing. 

The hares and jackalls show good sport. Nunginaul valley is 
reckoned the best grounds. There is also some ground at Kai- 
tee. The Hare in the hills is exactly similar to the English hare. 

List of Game found on the Neilyherry Hills with Localities , 

The Elephant. 

* 

Frequents the Khondas from May until November, either 
singly or in herds. They seldom make any stay, from two to 
three days at farthest. They range from Banghy Jappal Nul- 
lah to the large forest behind the Avalanche Hill. 

The Wild Boll. 

Is found on the Khondas — colour jet black, white stockings, 
hump and dewlap very large, tail long — stands about 22 hands, 
horns straight and high. Cow small, colour reddish ’brown, 
horns curved. 

The Bison. 

Khondas, below MalooV, on till Ibex ground below Chin-* 
na Conoor, and at Kotagherry. April and May are the best 
months for Bison shooting. To bag them a two ounce brass ball 
in the forearm is the best method— as for neck, head, ribs or 
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shoulder, they don't appear to have any feeling there — so to 
bring them to a conference, you must address yourself to their 
understandings. 

Saumbur. 


Maloor, Sholoor, Chinna Conoor, Pykarra, Neddywuttum, 
Kulhutty, and some parts of the Khondas. It is useless to beat a 
large sholah for them, as the chances are that they will give you 
leg bail by breaking on the opposite side or back, or in fact any 
way but the right one. A sholah that is commanded by thirty 
coolies, is the largest that you can attempt, you wit! find it un- 
commonly difficult to get even that number of beaters. 

The largest sliolahs are nearly a certain find, for the Tiger, 
Panther, Bear, or Boar, but to beat out the game properly, yon 
would require one hundred beaters at least, and fifty or sixty 
large, powerful, and savage dogs, and a dozen guns to command 
the passes. The expense would be great — say five hundred rupees 
for ten days. Reckon the cost thus, one hundred beaters nt 
four annas each per day, twenty-five rupees, markers for watching 
the game ten rupees ; for dogs fifteen rupees. Which would 
make for ten days' shooting. Beaters 250 Rs., markers 100 Rs., 
Doga wounded or killed 150 Rs. No doubt the bag would be 
considerable. 

Ibex. 

Avalanche Hill, Mercota Peak, along the edge of the hills 
from Banghy Jappal to Sisipara, Neddywuttum, Chinna Conoor, 
Pykarra. 

Wild Hog. 

Kulhutty, Chinna Conoor, Maloor, in fact in all the bur- 
gher country. They are very difficult to beat out fairly. You 
cannot ride them. 

Jungle Sheep. 

Dodabetta, Maloor, and Pykarra. They have of late be- 
come very scarce. 

Black Panther. 


One was killed in 1840 and another was seen in 1846 : they 
are very rare. 

Tiger or Common Panther. 

» About Ootacamund, Bfeloor, &c. : they have no particular 
haunt. 

Bear. 

Kaitee, Hoolical, Maloor, Pykarra, Khondas, Neddy wuttum, 
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Clriiina Conoor. The Monsoon is the best time to go out for 
them. 

Hyena. 

One was shot in Ooty in 1846, another on theSegoor ghaut, 
theywe not common. 

Hare. 

Kulkutty and Kaitee. 

^ Porcupine. 

Very numerous, and sometimes wound the dogs severely. 
They commit great havoc in the potatoe fields. 

Otter, Jackal, Joddy, Cat. 

Otters are said to be found in the Pylterra river. Jackals 
are very numerous, ditto the wild Cat. Foxes are not to be found 
on the hills — unless it be one brought from the low country and 
let loose. 

Black Monkey. 

Very numerous — I have also seen a small brown monkey, 
but it is scarce. 

Woodcock. 

Are found in nearly all the wetsholahs on the hills; the best 
places are Pykarra, Avalanche, Crormund, Kliondas, and Oota- 
eamund. 

Solitary Snipe. 

Is scarce. Dodabett is the surest find. Two or three couple 
are generally killed there in the season. Many single snipe are 
shot in the sholahs, and called by the shikaries solitary snipe, 
being only very fat single snipe. 

Common Snipe, and Jack Snipe. 

The best swamps are those on the Pykarra road and 
about Pykarra, the Nunginaud swamp, and a few about Ooty ; 
the jack is not common. • „ 

Pea Fowl and Jungle Fowl. 

"Are found about the Jodamund's and the burgher villages. 

Spur Fowl and larg$; Red Quail. 

About the burgher country. The red quail, are verv fine 
birds. I have seen none like them in the low country. I have 
seen the large grey quail at Conoor. % 
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Distance from Ootacamund. 

Pykarra Bungalow 
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. , I have now written all that I know about the Hills, . and 
j think that a man going up to the Hills for the first time, 
will not fail to find the hints that I have given useful. 
1 know there are many men who think that game is to 
be bagged as easily as a barn door fowl, and grudge the 
^lightest expense or trouble. Not so the real sportsman. He 
well knows that a certain establishment is necessary, that a 
certain expense must be incurred, still all this can be done on 
the Hills with subaltern’s pay — and a man who knows what he 
is about will even with his small means make a much larger bag 
than all the rest of the big wigs put together, notwithstanding 
their large kennels, consisting of from 20 to 30 couple of dogs, 
and paying a rupee for every woodcock they kill — or as the 
Marquis did, paying a burgher 60 Rs. for marking down a 
tiger. On going up to the Hills, I met a Bombay man who 
bad just come down after a stay of a month. I asked him if 
the game was plentiful ? Not a head of game bn all the Hills he 
said. I afterwards found out this man amused himself when on 
the Hills by sitting over the fire the whole day drinking mulled 
port, and damning the Hills*— as the Doctor remarked, no 
wonder be was sick. Amongst the minor amusements of Oota- 
camuud, may be reckoned boating on the lake — rather slow work. 
Peacocking round the lake, on a capital road, ditto. The Club 
—where an everlastiug round of breakfasting, tiffing, dining, 

f aying at pool, billiards, whist, etcetera, is continually going on. 

may also mention the cricket and the. capital tiffins— -ditto 
monster picnics under the greenwood tree. 

PiJB.— The climate of the Hills is very favorable for 
dogs— ‘the only time that they require to be particularly 
looted after, ria in the monsoon/ when they must be kept dry, 
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Sind regularly exercised, or dysentery is ap4 to shew itself, A 
dose of caster oil once a fortnight with occasional doses of pow- 
dered sulphur in the food, is to be recommended* Food, rice 
and sheep’s heads for working on, the dogs will not thrive o» y 
boiled barley, though I would recommend barley cakes in 
broth, as you can readily obtain parley at any further village 
and very cheap, from twenty to thirty seers the rupee— whereas 
of rice you can only get from nine to ten seers, and it must 
be procured at Ooty. Pegue ponies are best for shooting, horses 
cannot keep their footing — beyond the Avahmohe Bungalow no 
nurioli grass is to be obtained, nothing bat the coarse grass of 
the Hills. Horses thrive on barley, either boiled or ground. A 
Bechotia tent twelve feet square is the best for shooting, t 
would recommend two or three baggage tattoos to be kept, the 
cost is nothing, and bullocks are not to be procured at all times 
and are very expensive. The pay of a cooly is four annas a day, 
of a burgher two annas. The burghers as beaters are almost 
useless, the only redeeming point about them is their voice. 
When in full chorus, their yell is truly unearthly. There are not 
above forty of the regular woodcock beaters in Ooty, but they 
are the best coolies I ever saw. Nothing appears to tire them; 
The best plan is* to engage them as dog boys — sav six of themf 
you give the head man six rupees a month, the others five. 
They will turn their hands to anything, acting as beaters, gar* 
deners, coolies, &c. — I forgot to mention under the head of 
Saumber, that during the monsoon time, they seldom He iri 
the sholahs as their horns are soft, and this is the best time for 
stalking them, as they either remain on the edge of the sholah o T* 
may be seen walking about the Hills all day. I speak of the 
Bucks. I once stood out two days of rain on the Khondas — t 
never saw anything like it. The wind was so high, you could 
hardly stand, and the rain (when it did come,) was awful. I got 
nothing for my pains. The weather in fact was too severe. On 
going in to Ooty I found the river at the Avalanche had come 
down, no bridge— nothing for it but to swim it. I forced my horse 
in, he put his foot one round stage and rolled over, I was carried 
fifty yards down the stream in no time. As for swimming, 
in a heavy hunting topee, pea-coat, and jack boots, it was out 
of the question. I quietly turned on my back, and shortly art 
eddy threw me ashore. An hour afterwards a peon in crossing 
the beam that did duty for a bridge, was blown off and drowned 
—the aforesaid bridge ought to have been built six months 
before. Money had been supplied for the purpose— but pro- 
crastination, that truly Indian commodity cost the peon his life 
—and nearly did for me. 

A well broke dog is not of much use on, the Hills, you 
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might *use him for snipe, but nothing else. There was a story 
current, th^t some man took a highly broke pointer out 
woodcock shooting, be was lost in the first sholah, in vain the 
Qtfneir kept shooting Ponto — Ponto was not to be had. At 
last the man went into the sholah to search for him, and Ponto 
Wtt found in a remote corner, making a dead poink at a jungle 
fowl in a tree^such a dog would be valuable in the stubble, but not 
in a thick wood. The dodging that goes on in the woodcock 
season is fine. Three parties sometimes beat the same sholah' 
in a day. A asks B, where he shot those two couple of Cock 
the day before. Oh ! says B (pointing all round the compass) 
out there. 

The Jodas are a magnificent looking set of men, wearing 
the toga, and possessing the true Roman features. They are 
all shepherds by profession. Some of their ceremonies are 
curious. When a Joda dies, half of his Buffalwes are* killed 
ill the following manner. Having laid the body of the dead man 
in a new hut (this is often built over the man when dying, as 
they will not allow them to die in the mund if they can help it) 
halfa dozen of the finest Buffaloes are first caught and in catching 
them the men display a great deal of address and pluck. They 
march up to the hut, with the priest at their head chanting the 
sacrificial ilymn, which sounds well amongst the Hills. They 
halt at ten paces from the hut. The priest smears the head of 
the Buffaloe with butter, the head is then beat down, and one 
blow from the back of the axe, delivered on the back of the 
head, rolls him over as dead as a stone. The style is worthy of 
, Southfield; formerly the Jodas beat the Buffaloes to death with 
their clubs. They do not eat the meat, but the natives from 
Ooty may be seen carrying it off like vultures. At the various 
monds the ceremonies differ slightly. Now that the Hills have 
been surveyed, I am afraid that the next time I visit them, I 
shall be horrified by the sight of a windmill on the Khondas 
or a watermill in a pet snipe valley. To use the words of that 
oracle Jack Bunsby, I say, wherefore, why not. When I bring 
my battered hulk to an anchor, I’ll choose the Neelgherries 
and speculate in bacon and hides — or try the hint of that talent- 
ed minO , viz., to supply the Indian Navy with salt beef, 

how he was to get the barrels down the gbaut, he said not, but I 
fancy, he meant to roll them down and save the carriage, or 
I’ll breed horses for which I should think the climate is well 
adapted. My postscript is somewhat like a woman's, longer than 
the letter itself. I cannot help it, it is a failing of mine, when- 
ever I think of the Hills, I become so lost in thought, that on 
recovery, I find 1 have still something to add. 


J N. 
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KIRKEE RACE COURSE. 

" The friend who sent us the plan ed the Kirkee Race 
say*: — 

“ The Course has two severe hills or rather one long one } 
viz. from the i mile post to the winning post and from the winning 
post to the mile post. The ground after rain, being black soil 
is very deep, and from the abpve reason, the same horses that 
ran in Bombay make a difference here in their time of 5 or f> 
seconds. 


THE CALCUTTA TURF HORSES IN TRAINING FOR 

1849-50. 

Dkau Adel, — We have often had a talk about matters con- 
nected with the turf, and many a discussion regarding the merits 
of different horses that lmve sought u the bubble reputation’* on 
the Calcutta Course. In all these conversations, if my memory 
does not fail me, the listening part has fallen mostly to my share, 
what say you to turning the tables? You have not i{ come to 
the post'* very often since you gave up your official position Jy | 
the race stand, and must be consequently a little behind hadpw® 
to the goings on in that part of the world, the grand preparation* ?1 
for the forthcoming meeting ofl 849-50. Now get up man for ] 
once in a way — rouse yourself from the influence of the drowsy I 
god, mount your pet Arab, and come along with me to the old 
spot, to both of us well known, and pregnant with reminiscences 
of many a well contested struggle in bygone days ; it is a lively 
scene just at present I assure you, and will well repay you for a 
visit. A fine breeze is just springing up from the southward, the 
turf is tolerably firm, and the air cool, and tliis too at a season of 
the year, when one could scarcely hope for anything better 
than a swampy ground, a Scotch mist, and a clammy atmosphere. 
How refreshing is this cool breeze, but how unconscious is it of 
its happy destiny ; how indifferent upon what or upon whom it 
lavishes its attentions — at one time playing among ihe tresses 
of many a pretty filly, who is cantering across the Course with 
her papa or her intended ; at another rushing among the dra- 
peries of some of the native light weights who are going along 
on ftllies of another description. Not that these first are objects 
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to which 1 wish particularly to direct your attention, however 
much your taste may incline you to gaze for a moment now and 
then as they are passing by, or to turn your ears from my dull 
stable talk, to listen to their merry laugh, borne on the breeze 
ftdm a distant part of the race course. They are after all you 
know but mere adjuncts to the scene, though candour compels 
me to acknowledge, that like the capital of the Corinthian co- 
lumn, they form the most beautiful feature in the whole. How- 
ever this is a subject which we will leave for discussion till some 
future day, and in the mean time we will take a canter round to 
the tree there beyond the tank, and have a look at the maidens 
of a different genus. 

I need not tell you that this is the stud formerly managed, 
and very ably managed too, by George Barker — it is now under 
the controul of Stubbs, who played second fiddle in the same 
stable last year. Its owner I imagine thinks it too numerous for 
one pair of shoulders to bear, so he has very considerately placed 
the burthen on two, Mr Newman and Mr Holdfast. To be- 
gin with the Englishers — that mare just turning round by the 
tree, is the Maid of Athens, now five years old, and a very wiry 
racing looking thing she is, with fine quarters and a turn of 
speed too, as you may recollect from her running last year — she 
suffered at that time from a splint, and was kept in the stable 
towards the conclusion of the races, much I imagine to the satis- 
faction of many, who would hardly have been so successful had 
she come to the post a little oftener. Having been submitted to 
a little manipulation under the doctor’s hands, she is now all right, 
and if she continues so, will take a good deal of beating. 

The other English horse leading the canter in that string, is 
Precocious Youth, a thorough-bred and a maiden ; he is not a 
bad shaped one, and he moves pretty freely, but he is not 
quite straight enough on his pins to please me. The next is 
Brunswick, and behind him Prestwick, both Walers, and very 
gotod specimens of that breed, though not the most sound that 
ever came from the colony. It is almost a pity for the owner’s 
sake that one of them is not a maiden ; however that one behind 
them, a Waler mare, lately from Madras — a five year old, rejoicing 
in the<outlandish name of Cantalope, synonymous I believe with 
Faugh-a-Ballagh, or Clear* the- way, is in appearance no bad 
substitute. She is a long, low, blood-looking mare and a beauti- 
ful mover, and if all keeps right with her, she will not be far off 
at the finish of the maiden races next season— she is at present a 
little out of sorts from change of climate, and Calcutta at this 
season of the year is not the most healthy place in the world, 
either for bipeds or quadrupeds that are not inured to it— a cool 
toeesee from the North-east for a day or two will most likely bring 
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her round again, and as she is not one that is likely to need much 
work to bring her into racing form, I shall expect to see her 
quite fit to run by the time she is requiied. Next to the mare 
comes Lunatic, our tall, long-striding friend of last year, he is 
looking tery well and certainly much improved upon his last 
year f s form, shewing a better coat and less spare in the loins 
and quarters than formerly. If he can only be screwed up to do 
two miles as well as he did his mile races last season, he will bo 
a dangerous customer. 

Now for the Arabs, and first of all Boy Jones, who ran so 
successfully for his owner last year — he is looking well though 
rather stout, but as be runs best when not too fine drawn, I dare 
say be will be all right in time and as fit to run as he ever was # 
They have re-christened him The Boy, having dropped the 
Jones, as too plebian an appellation for a horse that has 
proved himself no common one, he is sold I hear and will pass 
into other hands, but I hope not before he has made one last 
appearance in character at the next races. The other Arabs are 
maidens, Revolution, late Chitpore, a fine powerful grey and 
said to be fast. This horse was a great favorite last year with 
Barker, who offered after the races (o run him against any maiden 
Arab at that time on the Calcutta Course. The reason of his not 
being brought forward at an earlier period, was I believe the de- 
pendence that the stable placed on Pluto, up to the eleventh hour, 
when it was too late to rectify their error — he has rather large, flat 
feet, but as he has never suffered from this apparent defect, even 
when in hard work, he may perhaps shew well on the Derby day. 
The next, Pluto, I need not speak about, he is a likely looking 
horse and has speed, but if he does not come out stronger than 
he has hitherto done, he will be of little use. 

Of the fresh Arabs there are three purchased from the Sheik 
in the spring. Giraffe, a grey and about the tallest Arab on the 
course, standing upwards offifteeh hands; he is a powerful animal 
and a light mover, and if he has but speed, will prove himself a 
valuable addition to the stud. The other two a roan and a grey 
are also in for the Derby next year, but as this is their first sea- 
son's training, we cau’t expect to see them very forward unless 
they are out-and-outers. 

Besides these at present on the Calcutta course, and belong* 
ing to the same owner, there is a string up-country awaiting the 
Sonepore races, first and foremost among which is the country*; 
bred, Pretender, said to be a clipper. If report be true that he 
bowled over everything that ran against him last year with the 
greatest ease, and that with only six weeks’ preparation, there is 
no doubt that he is a good one. Should he shew here next meeting 
we shall most likely have an opportunity of seeing what he can do 
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against the Euglishers. Besides him there is the Waler mare, 
Bellona, the winner of the Winners’ handicap in 1846, and Firefly 
likewise a Waler and a maiden. The Arabs are, Blood Royal, a 
maiden, a good looking horse and a good mover, he was entered 
and I believe trained for last year’s Derby, but never came to the 
post, a split bar having laid him on the shelf just before the 
races, and Bonanza who ran second for the Calcutta Derby last 
year, by no means an unlikely horse for the next Derby both at 
Sonepore and Calcutta ; he has lmd two years’ training, is a strong 
sound horse, and will stand a great deal of work, a little more 
of which would, I have no doubt, have brought him much nearer 
tp Wahabee at the finish of the last Calcutta Derby. These 
up-country horses are under the care of Barnes, and should he be 
fortunate enough to bring them out in good form (a matter I 
believe of great uncertainty at vso early a period as that fixed on 
for the Sonepore Meet) they will no doubt fully repay their 
owner for all risk and expense incurred in their travels. Belong- 
ing to this same stud there is also another Waler, a maiden in 
for the Colonial, by name Gladiator, and a young one or two 
booked to achieve a reputation at some future period. 

Turn we now to the next tree. Mr Brown’s string, rather 
a long one though not all of them ambitious of turf honors. 
The first is the English mare, who won the race for untrained 
horses last season, doing the mile in 1 - 55 , by no means a bad 
pace fora green one, with something more than ten stone up — 
she looks rather dangerous in her forelegs, and will not I should 
say stand much training, she may however come out well in 
some of the short races, should her owner not be over-anxious 


to accomplish too much with her. The next, Hurlstone, an Eng- 
lish colt, a 3-year old, came out in the Queen sometime about 
December last, bringing with him a great reputation. He is a 
heavy lumbering goer, and I dont much like him. Three months’ 
training may perhaps make him move something more like a 
race horse than he does at present, and as he will come in with 
light weight, being a maiden, he may perhaps do something for 
his khana pena. Next we have a Cape Horse, a maiden, in for 
the Colonial, and Surveyor, a Waler gelding, also a maiden— he 
was ia Hall’s stable last year, but belonged to Sherbourne, he is 
a large powerful horse,' and as he was in work at that time, he 
will be less green than most of them that shew at the post 
when the trumpet sounds for the Colonial. There are two or 
three other Walers here belonging to different parties, and 
among them Greenmantle, in Hall’s stable last year. She has 
proved herself a dangerous mare either to ; bet on or against 
We shall now see if different treatment, and more gentle training 
will make her # more true to her colors, she has 90 doubt plenty 
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of foot as well as bottom, and if she runs honestly it will taka 
a deuced good horse to beat her. 

The Arabs here in training for next year, belonging to Mr 
Brown and Abdoo! are four roans, three greys and a bay, all I 
believe young, with the exception of one, a grey with his off 
forefeg a little longer than it ought to be — he is by no means a 
bad looking horse in other respects, and as this defect arose from 
an external injury and is no detriment except to the horse’s 
appearance, I shall expect to see him take the lead of ail the 
others, though one or two of them are very pretty movers, es- 
pecially a small blood-looking grey and another of the same 
color with white face and hind legs, whose action reminds me 
very. much of Elepoo — they are however green like the other 
young ones, and will scarcely l think be able to get work enough 
to make them very dangerous opponents. Borneo was cantered 
among this lot for two or three mornings, but as l saw him at 
auction the other day, I suppose he was merely taken round for 
the inspection of his former purchaser — report says that Hartley, 
a Newmarket boy, is coming out to do the needful for this stable, 
at present they have a string of native riders, with Smith who 
piloted Whalebone so successfully at the Mauritius, and who is 
doing his best to bring forward the English colt — I hear that 
he leaves for Australia as soon as he can procure a passage, so 
that it is of consequence that his place should be supplied as 
soon as possible. 

The next in succession is Mr Charles’ ring, comprising a 
likely lot of nags of all kinds. Being under the able tuition 
of Joy, they are pretty certain to come out in their best form 
and with moderate lubk, will I have no doubt amply repay him 
for his care and attention. Looking at the season of the year, 
fully three months before the races, they certainly appear to 
me to be going a little fast, but as Joy’s idea is, that it is better 
to get them into strong work while the ground is good, and 
then ease them off a bit when the hardness of the course might 
tell upon their legs, l dare say that he has calculated pretty well 
about the result. 

The first, Morgiana, is again in work, and never looked 
more blooming in her life : she is certainly a blood-looking thing, 
every inch a racer, and although a little playful at times, this 
will most likely be ail remedied before they put the finishing 
polish on her. I hear a very favorable account of the colt she 
threw last spring. 

The other English horse is Crassus, who came to Calcutta 
in 1847 with Ignis Fatima, Bendigo and Precocious Youth,' I 
have heard it reported that they were all screwed before they left 
England. Be this as it may, they have had two years’ rest since 
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then, god may have somewhat recovered from the severe dig* 
cipline of their colthood'-^Crassus is a good shaped horse and 
a* very good mover, his forelees are certainly none oC the best, 
but as he has Wood(being by Emiliusout of Variation, a Derby 
and an Oaks winner) and most likely speed, %nd is a maiden; lie 
is well worth trying. 

The Waters in this stable are Lady Augusta, Effie Deans, 
Boomar&ng, and a brown colt purchased from Cook and Co. last 
spring — all maidens. The first ip a large long-striding mare, but • 
not very blood-like in appearance.. Effie Deans is a good 
enough looking Ally, but such a devil to manage, bucking and 
pirouetting about in the most extravagant manner when first 
backed. This gymnastic propensity in the young lady may 
subside by the end of the year, but I rather (Jpubt it, as she has 
bad quite time enough to learn better manners, and certainly 
pains enough bestowed on her, to induce her to carry herself in 
a way a little more becoming her sex and position. It was 
humourously remarked by a party on the course the other day, 
that she ought to be re-christened Jumping Jenny. Booma- 
rang as a horse is not a bad looking one, but he is a trifle coarse 
and not much like a race horse, there is no telling however how 
he may turn out. I hear that he is a favourite of Joy’s, and 
horses do run in all forms. 

The other Waler, the brown colt, is rather handsome than 
otherwise, but I dont like his action — it appears to me that he' 
doesn’t know how to get his legs from under him when he is 
galloping, a pair of spurs will perhaps lectify this when he comes 
into fast work. Besides these, there are some young ones in this 
string, just being handled to prepare them for some future 
day. I expect to hear of one or two of them next year. 
Among the Arabs, we have our old acquaintance Don Juan, the 
winner of the Sonepore Derby and the Calcutta Champagne 
Stakes last year. The Calcutta Derby was also booked to him 
for a certainty, till within a few days of the race, when he un- 
fortunately went wrong, having got a severe attack of jaundice. 
He still however held his position as first favorite with many who 
thought that with his light weight 8-3, he might yet be able to 
run through, in this they weie deceived, and he cut but a poor 
figure in the race. A few days after he won the Champagne 
Stakes, or rather his jockey did, for the horse was as unfit to go 
then as he was on the Derby day, and nothing but the nicest 
tact could possibly have landed him a winner. He has been 
tenderly cared for since that time, and should he come out all 
right, will have a good chance of winning the Ctampagnc a 
second time. Of the young ones, maidens, Ploughboy stands 
first, and is by no means an unlikely horse ; he has been in 
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constant work for some time past, and seems to impnovs nidftr 
it — h^fts perhaps a little too beefy forward' just at preae«fc,ld& 
as he Is adarge honed, compact, and apparently a sound Imm* 
this should it hot fine down, -would tell less against turn than 
the same exuberance of flesh on the lighter frame of an English 
hoAe or country-bred. Goodwood is a handsome horse, near 
15 hands high, but he is rather contracted in the dhest, and a 
little too legsry for a good Arab. Meteor, Cyclone and I, think 
another, a bright bay, com prise, this portion of Mr Charles’ stable 
if I except mgrey purchased at auction a few days ago, a young 
3-year old, who is being cantered 1 imagine to keep him in 
order for some future period. 

Now to the right along the bottom of the race course. The 
string by the tree pear the race stand, formerly The Squire's loca- 
lity, is Mr Pye’s stud, a small but by no means a bad lot. Should 
all go well with them, I expect to find them come in for their share 
of the good things next season. The horse walking outside of the 
circle and clothed, not in fine linen, but with thick English- clothing 
and blankets (it must be awfully hot for the poor brute) is Regicide 
now a 4-year old, who came out with his owner last Novem- 
ber, just in time to walk off with the Merchants’ Cup. Re has 
since then been blistered on his hocks, and has done no work 
more severe than walking. The time is drawing near now when 
he'-ought to be put along a little faster, to pump the wind into 
him, but this i hear they are afraid to do on account of his 
hoofs being brittle and cracking. What a sad drawback is this 
to the good qualities of an English horse out here ! Not one 
pair of feet in a dozen (no matter how much care is bestowed on 
them) will continue in as good a state as in their own 
country. Regicide 1 hear was selected on account of his 
strong tough feet, as much as for his other qualities — old 
John Day remarking, that if the Calcutta course was not much 
harder than a turnpike road, he would be sure to train without 
the slightest danger, acid yet look at the result. It does not ap- 

K r to be the hardndBs of the ground that is so detrimental, 
* the dampness of the air, and the rapid evaporation of 
all moisture from the surface of the hoof during the heat of the 
day. Should this evil in- the present instance not be remedied, 
there's an end to Regicide, except perhaps to potter about as the 
Cossack Maid did some two yearsago, picking up a race now and 
then, when she could manage -to keep her slices on till she 
got to the winning post. .1 sincerely hope, however, that 
Mr Western will bring about a better result tban this, ! am 
satisfied dial if he does not, it- will not- be for want of trying 
every possible means that skill and judgment can bring to 
ml. srsuT. »tv, — vol. j*<* xtx. ■ , n 
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bear.* But stop l am bolting off the course, these abstract 
matters have nothing* to do with our morning’s ride. Regi- 
cide is at present a dark horse — if he does come round, 
why, keep a sharp look-out, if he does not, all 1 can say 
is, it will be a great pity — and now we will turn to * the 
OtHdr&.in the string. The two Walers, Vanish a 4-year old 
colt,, and Batura, a young 3-year old filly, are both blood- 
looking horses and are good movers, especially the filly. If 
she could only be kept back till another year, 1 am quite sure 
that her owner would be well recompensed for the loss of time. 
X fancy that even now her work is telling upon her, she looks 
scarcely so bright and lively as 6he did two months ago — that 
splint on her off foreleg I suppose is of no consequence. The 
colt is a strong backed one, and looks as if he would carry 
Weight well, his stride is long though his action is a little too 
sprawling just at present — this may be the fault of his rider— 
it seems to me that lie ought to be kept more together in his gal- 
lop, if he is expected to go the pace on the Calcutta course, when 
it is a little less soft than it is at present. 

The Arabs are three, Barefoot, Talisman and Young Ho- 
neysuckle, (formerly Mayflower,) the first a very handsome bay 
about 14-1 or 14-1 j, he was much fancied by many before the races 
last year. They were all three in for the Derby at the lime, 
though neither came to the post. Barefoot seems a sound strong 
horse, but be does not appear to me to move as though he had 
speed, it may be perhaps that 1 have never seen him in earnest, 
for certainly whenever 1 have noticed his going, he has been play- 
ing about like a young kid, snorting and bounding first one leg 
forward then the other, as though he was trying how often he 
could shift his legs without pitching upon his head — he has tried 
it a little too much more than orfce, as the impression in the mud 
of his own nose and Jerry’s white jacket would amply testify. 
Talisman is a beautiful actioned horse, certainly the prettiest mover 
in the course among the Arabs, but he is very small, barely 1 4 
hands, besides which his feet are none of the best and don’t look 
as though they would stand hammering on a hard ground. Another 
thing which tells much against small Arabs, is that the poor little 
devils often have to carry an extra year’s burthen beyond their 
proper weight for age, owing to their having no certificate of 
age* The Arab dealers ought to bear this in mind, and get 
them properly aged when the state of their mouths is such 
as to enable a competent judge to decide with certainty. Honey* 

♦ This horn and Mr Pye’a Arab T&liiman, died a few days after this was 
written, and within a day of each other. The Arab of apoplexy and Regicide of 
disease ef the hearty We report this with unfeigned regret.— A. £. 
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stickle the third and last, is I think the best, he stands about 
14-1, is rather short in the back, and his action perhaps alitiii 
cramped at present, but he is a blood-looking horse and seems hi 
have lots of courage, he has a fine open chest, is wide in tHa 
girth, has good legs and a bold blood-head-^he was christened' 
Voting Honeysuckle from his supposed resemblance ^ to the Ho- 
neysuckle that came out two years ago, if he should turn out 
as like him in other respects as he is in name he will not 
be a bad one — certainly the nickname of Puss-in-boots that was 
applied to the great Honeysuckle on account of bis peculiar 
action, would apply equally well to the young one. If either 
of these three starts lor the .Derby, I will give you long odds 
that he won't come in last. 

One more, the Poosah filly, concludes this batch. She 
is the Miss Julia who won the Poosah Oaks last year, since 
then she has grown a good deal, but I doubt much if she 
will ever achieve anything great in Calcutta. 

This lot is at present as far as their training goes, under the 
management of Watling, (Jerry as he is called,) as steady and 
good a rider for the purpose as ever appeared on the Calcutta 
course— Mr Pye has sent to England I believe for a jockey to 
finish them off. 

These are all at present visible on the course, but before 
we turn homewards we must not forget Mr Grey’s lot that some- 
times makes its appearance from the stables across the road 
near the race stand. I believe they have of late taken up their 
cantering ground on the Ellenborough course. The veteran 
owner of this lot— his heart as much on the race course as it was 
forty years ago — stifl delights in expatiating upon the quality 
and points of that creature of his affections, a race horse—and in 
narrating the reminiscences of many a well contested race and 
brilliant set-to, both here and in England, seems to take pe- 
culiar pleasure in enlightening his younger competitors on the 
turf, upon subjects which his longer experience has enabled 
him to make himself better acquainted with— all honour be to 
him who lias been the unflinching friend and supporter of racing 
through evil report and through good report for so many years, 
and who is in himself a refutation of the silly slander* which 
would-be saints and prosing moralists urge against the sport. 
May all the young hands pursue their career upon the turf as 
honorably and with the same spirit, and in spite of uncharitable 
inuendo and disparaging remarks, from whatever quarter they 
may come, it will be many a year before Calcutta will have to 
look back upon the reunions at the raee 9tand, as among the thing 
that have gone by 1 IIow absurd, my Dear Abel, is all this gup 
about racing which one is bored with in so many quarters — to 
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such a length do these peculiar notions extend among a cer- 
tain class of immaculate*, that they even pride thethselves upon 
never having once seen a race in Calcutta, during the many years 
they have been resident in the place* Truly a very praiseworthy 
effort, of self-denial tins, is it not ? A mighty subject for congra- 
tulation.. The hump of self-esteem is no doubt very prominent 
in the cranium of these gentlemen, perhaps if we were to alter 
the hours of racing, and give our visitors iced champagne and 
devilled drumsticks, instead of biscuits and coffee, we might 
$ritlg into action another phrenological development to counter- 
act this, one that would induce them to hold their tongues by 
setting their jaws in motion ; however, in this I may be wrong, and 
indeed when l come to reflect upon it, I think I must be — a man 
given to such carnal indulgences — well fed on three meals a day 
(occasionally of course a grilled bone extra towards the small 
hour*, when sociable people begin to think that they wont go 
home till morning) accompanied by tea, coffee, beer, iced cham- 
pagne, and other cooling and emollient liquids according to the 
hour or inclination— the mind and body kept in good wholesome 
exercise to prevent a redundancy of bile in the one case,4cc., defi- 
ciency of nous in the other— a man in short who manages him- 
self in a rational manner, and scruples not to enjoy the good 
things with which the Gods have provided him, would hardly 
be in a sufficiently acid 'State to incline him to indulge in these 
foolish insinuations to which 1 have alluded— they must be I 
think , tim result of soda water and seidlitz powders, or Morrison’s 
pilte, and I would recommend to the afflicted to eschew all such 
nastiness in future, and take advantage of the very next 
Steamer to go home, and endeavour in a more genial climate to 
$et the system, corporeal and mental, into a little more healthy 
condition. 

- It te no doubt trite that to people of a dull and phlegmatic 
temperament— “ men fat and sleek-headed and such as sleep 
o nights , a fondness for horse-racing for the mere sport, must 
' always be incomprehensible— how absurd must it appear to them 
for a man to give up the et joyment of a luxurious couch, for a 
canter on the race course, and that perhaps before daylight in the 
morning, and with no other object than to see a horse take a 
trial gallop, or labor in a sweat under a heap of blankets and 
M native jockey— they can realize no object in such an 
apparently insane proceeding. Were it a cattle shew they 
, would understand it— visions of gigantic sirloins, haunches of 
motion gram fed or close grained swine in a delectable 
ftfate of obesity —tender sucking pigs et hoc genua omne , 
floating through their imaginations and exciting a gentle 
initiation in the palate, with the anticipation of some feast in 
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prospective, might in some degree repay them for their extra 
exertion. The nrgumentum ad stomachum , as Christopher 
North, has it, might afford them some slight consolation, bet 
to leave a comfortable bed — forego the soothing influence of a 
punkah, for the mere purpose of seeing a few horses fun. How- 
ever enough of this, with this class, many of them good men 
and true, l have no fault to find, Degustibus , $c. besides which 
1 am myself by no means indifferent to the enjoyment of a well 
spread table, or the comforts of a four poster that will insure me 
a good night's rest It is the grumblers that I object to, who 
would deny to others the enjoyment of any pursuit, however 
harmless, because they themselves cannot appreciate it, and who 
misinterpret and impugn the motives which actuate others , in a 
matter which is quite beyond their comprehension. “ Because 
thou art wise dost thou think there is to be no more cakes and 
ale" — Yes and coffee too and a glorious meet we will have next 
cold weather and many a better 1 hope a year to come. 

To return from digression to the subject in hand Mr 
Grey’s stud, there are fine Arabs in this lot — Maidens 3 1 
believe in for the Derby — Zubberdust, a large powerful grey and 
good mover — but somewhat heavy in flesh just^now — 2 other 
greys, a roan grey colt and a bay rather slight in b*e, but of good 
caste. They are all very fair in appearance and action. I think 
however that there will he hardly time to bring them out in their 
best form by the time the Derby is run. The Englishman, 
Bendigo, 2 country beds, a grey colt out of Popsy and Hebe who 
made an appearance last year, complete this lotas far as I have 
yet seen. There is yet one other matter to which I must direct 
your attention, now tfiat we are in the neighbourhood. Tim Judge’s 
box you will perceive has been shifted to the other side of the 
course into the stand compound. This I look upon as a great im- 
provement, as it wall enable the Judge to decide with much more 
satisfaction to himself than he could do when the struggle home 
brought the horses to within a foot or two of his nose at the finish. 
And now off homewards, for the sun is getting up. By the bye I* 
hear that the so-called Lucknow Rajah is going to make an appear- 
ance at the races next season — he is going to run at Sonepore and 
will most likely come onto Calcutta*— if so, his advent will have 
some influence on the bookmakers, should there be any such specu- 
lators in this part of the world. Wahaby if you recollect is in for 
the Champagne, and 1 believe the only plater in the race, besides 
Don Juan; and young Wahabee, a large brown colt, who was 
trained last season (of what was said about him be true) would he 
rather a dangerous opponent in the Derby. These cum wultis aliis 
in the same stud will form no had addition to the racing stock 
at present dowu here — the more the menici say l a id 1 ouly 
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wish a few more among the wealthy natives would follow his 
example; certainly a much more rational way of employing a 
little superfluous cash, than by wasting a lac of rupees in wax 
candles and cocoanut oil at a marriage festival— and it might 
you know yield a very good return. While on the subject of 
racing, can you tell me how it is that there was no “Civilians’ 
Purse” last year ? And according to the prospectus of the first 
meet now published, no appearance of any improvement in this 
respect for tne next season ? We have our Merchants’ Cup and 
Trades 9 Plate, and the Governor-General if he has been written 
to on the subject, will I have no doubt, with his wonted liberality, 
give a Cup or Purse that\viil bring to the post the first of every 
stable in Calcutta, even«though be himself should not have an 
opportunity of witnessing the emulation that it will excite — but 
on the part of the Civilians there appears to be nought . This ugly 
blank in the bill of fare must have arisen I think from an over- 
sight in some quarter or other — looking at them as a body of 
men notorious for their devotion to sport, for their well known 
determination and perserverance in pursuit either of pig or jackal 
— their equally acknowledged brilliant performances with the trig- 
ger, whether a snap shot at a snipe or a cool pot at a tiger, that 
crowning triiraph to which the aspirants to venerie cling — all 
proclaim the Civilian every inch a sportsman — and one could 
scarcely imagine that such an omission as that to which I have 
alluded could possibly have occurred, I sincerely hope that 
some one or other among them will talie the matter in hand to 
enable us to fill up the hiatus, as I am quite sure that the sub- 
ject needs only to be set on foot to insure a satisfactory result.* 
And now good by — my road lies in this direction and I must put 
my horse in a canter, as the sun is getting a little too high to be 
pleasant. Before I leave you, however, just one more word — Don’t 
take all I have been telling you as gospel — they are merely the 
crude remarks of 

A Looker-on. 

* The explanation i 8 a very simple one. It requires some one to take the 
trouble of getting names and collecting subscriptions, and such a person was wanted 
last year.*— A. E. 
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ON BEAR SKALL8, drc. 

11 Y L. LLOYD. 

(author or “northern field sports,” &c.) 

As was stated in a late contribution to your periodical, there were 
a few bears in the country about Wenersborg, near to which my resi- 
dence was situated ; but they were pretty much confined to the range 
of hills to the westward of that town — to the wilderness lying between 
the lake Wenem and the North Sea. To the eastward they were seldom 
to be heard of. Wolves were rather numerous; as, indeed, was the 
case over nil the northern parts of Scandinavia, and the lynx was not 
uncommon. The destruction caused by these noxious animals was 
considerble; by wolves and lynxes in particular. Not, however, as 
regards man; for, in Sweden anti Norway it is seldom people are 
molested. In Dalsland alone, which extends from Wenersborg to the 
confines of Wermeland— a tract of country some fifty miles in length, 
by twenty in breadth — it appeared, by official returns, that one parti- 
cular year not fewer than 1603 domesticated animals (nothing less 
than a sheep, a pig, or a goat, taken into account) had been destroy- 
ed. But be it remembered that this district, from the denseness of 
the forests, is quite a nursery for vermin of all kinds. The peasants 
complained bitterly of their losses, and skalls in consequence were not 
unfrequently got up for the destruction of beasts of prey. In many 
instances, the authorities in the province of Elfsborg, in which I lived, 
as well as in the neighbouring one of Bohns, or Goteborg, placed 
them under my guidance. In general, they succeeded tolerably well; 
though at times, from the broken nature of the country, the inexpe- 
rience of the people, and other causes, failures occurred* 
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It was my custom at these skalls — in such as took place in the 
summer, at least — to have a small military band, consisting of drums 
and bugles, in the centre of the dref, or driving division, which wa9 
my own post. But the policy of this measure was much questioned by 
many-— by Mr Falk, among others; it being considered that music 
overscared wild beasts, and thus caused them to break through all 
obstructions. To my mind, however, the drum and bugle were desir- 
able auxiliaties. They tended not only to animate us all, but enabled 
the peasants the better to preserve the line — of ten of 5 or 6 miles in 
length, whilst traversing the forest — for, knowing the band to be in 
the centre, either wing accelerated or retarded its movements accord- 
ingly. 

In illustration of the beneficial effects of the drum, I remember 
once, during a halt, when the band had ceased, a bear came suddenly 
upon the musicians, and would probably have broken through us, had 
not the drummer had the presence of mind instantly to commence 
tattooing, on which the beast headed about again, and was off as if 
the old gentleman was behind him. 

At a somewhat late period of the autumn 1 636, more than one 
skall took place under my management, in the more northern parts of 
Dalsland, which abounds in bold and picturesque scenery. Jan Finn, 
or the Finner, as he was commonly called, of whom honourable men- 
tion has been made elsewhere, and for whom 1 expressly sent, lent me 
his able assistance on this occasion. Owing to the precipitous hills, 
the deep ravines, and numerous lakes with which the district in ques- 
tion was studded, it was in one sense generally unfavourable for skalls ; 
but, as a set-off, there were several considerable forests — tracks nearly 
surrounded by very extensive lakes, which formed so many positions 
admirably suited to our purpose. Here a few men, comparatively, 
served to guard the passes by which it was probable wild beasts, when 
pressed, would attempt to escape ; and the mass of the people were, 
in consequence, drafted into the driving division, which thus became 
more than usually effective. 

The skall in question were on a large scale, five or six hundred 
men being each day engaged ; and what with the band, our guns, and 
other weapons, we resembled in degree a military force. The weather 
was fine, and the peasants generally behaved exceedingly well. With 
such means and appliances, and embracing, as each of the skalls did, 
a very wide field, we ought to have done much execution. But, from 
natural obstacles, and the want of an efficient staff, our success was 
not great. We killed some wild beasts however, though fewer than 
anticipated. 

The present Marquis of D — , who was on a visit to me at the 
time, took part in these chasses , and had the gratification to shoot a 
bear to his own gun. He killed the beast near to the conclusion of 
the first battue, which terminated on the margin of the Limmen,one 
of the many romantic lakes with which Dalsland is studded. 

On a former occasion, a skall, also on an extended scale, took 
place under my guidance in this very district. The hall, or stationary 
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division, was posted across the narrow neck of land separating the great 
lakes Ommelin and Elsland; and as their breadth near to the pass in 
question was much contracted, boats were placed at intervals, to pre- 
vent our quarry from escaping by water. Towards the close of the 
day, the extreme of the left wing of the driving division, from some 
unexplained cause, had fallen far into the rear ; and 1 was obliged to 
halt the centre and right some two hours to enable the men to resume 
their proper position. Owing to this delay, it was all but dark before 
we reached the shot plats ; by which time the boats, fancying the skall 
at an end, had, contrary to express orders, retired from their several 
stations. The consequence was that, on our arrival at the margin of 
the lake, a badly wounded bear, that had for some time been retreat- 
ing before us, plunged headlong into the water ; and though twelve 
or fourteen random shots were fired in the gloom at the brute, as lie 
was swimming from the land, he, to our great mortification, effected 
his escape to the opposite shore. Had the boats remained stationary, 
his death was all but certain ; for the people were at the time three 
deep, and to have broken through them would have been next to im- 
possible. At this skall we had originally four bears within the cordon ; 
but when the irregularity mentioned occurred, two others also made 
their escape, and only the remaining one, a large female, rewarded our 
labours. 

Though I searched the forest far and near, on the following day, 
with a brace of good dogs, for the three bears that had given us the 
slip, all of which were said to be more or less wounded, nothing did 
we see of the beasts. But subsequently report said the one swain the 
lake had been found by a herd-boy, dead of his wounds. 

But all this is a digression. To proceed. About a fortnight sub- 
sequently to the skalls in question, two others took place, on consecu- 
tive days, in the parishes of Odeborg and F&rgeland, situated in the 
more central parts of D*alsland ; at which Lord D — — was also pre- 
sent. Here the Finner likewise lent me his valuable aid. But, from 
the inexperience of the peasants, who, I believe, had never before 
taken part in a battue on an extended scale, the unusual, even for 
Dalsland, rugged nature of the country, which embraced Stygg-fjtill, 
or the Ugly-fell, very little execution, indeed, wa 9 done, and no less 
than four bears were known to have escaped us. But very fortunate- 
ly there was a sprinkling of snow on the ground, it being then the 
middle of November; so that we were enabled to ring three of them, 
consisting of a female and two large cubs. A very heavy stoym of 
rain, however, came on the succeeding day, and the snow soon disap- 
pearing altogether, we could not tell to any certainty whether or no 
beasts were within the circle. Under the circumstances, it would not 
have done to call out the people for another government skall ; and, 
as no time was to be lost, it was determined on beating up for 
volunteers. 

On the succeeding morning, which happened to be Sunday, 
notices were therefore published in fhe usual way, in the several neigh- 
bouring churches, requesting the peasants to assist us in destroying 
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the bears. In order to be rid of such troublesome neighbours, many 
were of course willing to lend a hand ; and, as a further inducement 
they were promised not only finkel in abundance, but a dance and 
supper for tnemselves and families in the evening. 

At 10 on the morrow, the appointed hour, we proceeded to the 
rendezvous. This was a road-side pot-house, nicknamed Pung 
Wrdnga , or the purse turned inside out — a designation by no means 
inappropriate, considering the scenes of gambling and debauchery 
which frequently took place beneath its roof. But we were much 
disappointed on finding that our alluring promises had only brought 
together about 120 men ; and it was a question, in consequence, whe- 
ther or no we should put off the skall until a future day. But as all the 
people were armed in some way or other, and a considerable portion — 
a fifth, probably — with guns, was determined on commencing opera- 
tions forthwith. 

It is usual to post nearly all the individuals with fire-arms at the 
hall, it being at that point wild beasts commonly make their first 
appearance. But, as 1 have observed that, if their first attempt to 
escape be foiled, their future efforts are directed fully more towards the 
driving than the stationary division, 1 have always thought it best to 
distribute the guns pretty equally throughout; and such was the 
arrangement in the present instance. 

After the people had been drawn up in two lines, and numbered 
in the usual manner, and when all was in readiness, we marched off in 
silence to the scene of action, which was not far distant. The ring, 
fortunately, was of rather confined extent; and though we were few 
in number, yet, owing to the forest being pretty open in places, where 
the men could be stationed farther apart, we were enabled to encom- 
pass it in a pretty effectual manner. To the Finner was left the 
management of the driving division ; whilst my own post, in this parti- 
cular instance, was in the centre of the stationary line. Here was a 
dense brake, by which it was probable the beasts would make their 
most strenuous efforts to escape, which made it needful for me to be 
there in person. Lord D — ■ — , as also several other gentlemen pre- 
sent, took up their positions at some little distance to the right and 
left of me. 

Every one being at his station, and all in readiness, the Finner, 
agreeably to previous arrangement, fired a shot as the signal for the 
men to start ; and very soon afterwards we were enabled to distinguish 
the hum of their voices. We at the hall were now all attention, and 
looking out with intense anxiety for the bears, which were momenta- 
rily expected to make their appearance. Such was the profound 
silence, that where 1 stood a pin might almost have been heard to drop 
to the ground. But four or five minutes elatped before any one was 
aware of the bears; at length, loud and continued shouting to the left 
told us they had been visible to some of the party. No shots were 
fired, however, and presently all was still again. But all at once the 
three bears came thundering through the brake, directly towards tbe 
spot where I^tood. As the beasts were not more than forty or fifty 
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paces distant, I waited not their nearer approach, as 1 ought to have 
done, but let fly at once, right and left ; though, to my shame be it 
spoken, they wheeled round, and were off in an opposite direction aa 
if nothing had happened. Those about me did not Are, for the alleged 
reason that their view of the animals was very indistinct, which was 
probably the case. 

The bears now dashed along the line to the left, and for a minute 
or two the firing was incessant. Presently all was silence again, from 
which we inferred that the beasts were hors de combat . But in this 
we were shortly undeceived, for some dropping shots immediately 
opposite gave us to understand that one or more of them were attempt- 
ing to break through the driving division. By this time 1 was re- 
loaded, and again on the look-out ; and my patience was not long put 
to the test ; for, shortly afterwards, I got a glimpse of one of the cubs 
as he was rapidly approaching our line; and was in the act of shoot- 
ing, when a ball from the rifle of a friend near stretched the animal 
lifeless on the ground. No hard firing took place subsequently ; but 
shots were still occasionally heard at various parts of the ring. Soon 
again I saw the outline of the big bear, as she was crashing through 
the brake, and had just time to fire the one barrel before she was 
lost to sight. Though my ball did not bring her down, yet, from 
the reel she gave, it evidently took effect. A few seconds after- 
wards, several shots were heard to the right — the direction taken 
by the beast; and, at the same time, the people thereabouts 
shouted lustily, as if for assistance. Apprehensive of an accident, 
and without having fully re-loaded, I ran to the spot, and found 
the uproar to have been caused by a peasant, named Sven Andersson, 
having been wounded by the bear. Though armed only with a stake, 
this man, aided by two or three others, had gallantly opposed the 
beast's attempts to break the cordon. And in this they succeeded ; 
for, after capsizing land maltreat : ng the unfortunate fellow, she 
was headed back into the ring. Providentially, poor Sven was but 
slightly hurt ; attributable, probably, to the bear being herself very 
severely wounded when she made her rush. Unluckily, however, all 
his injuries were behind ; and at an after period we had many a laugh 
at his expense. But he stoutly denied having bolted. And indeed 
this was not likely ; as, had he ran for it, there is little doubt, from 
the disabled state of his antagonist, he might have got off unscathed. 

Finding no serious harm was done, and after leaving a person in 
charge of the hall, l made the best of my way along the cordon to the 
Finner, to ascertain how matters stood with his division. Fr&m him 
I learnt the disagreeable intelligence that the remaining cub, in spite 
of every effort to turn him, had broken through the thick of the 
people, and made his escape — not, however, unhurt, as was evident 
from the blood to be seen on the few patches of snow still covering 
the ground* But this was far from the worst part of the business ; 
for it appeared that, whilst the cub was in the very act of passing the 
cordon, one of the peasants had most incautiously fired; when, 
instead of his ball taking effect in the beast, it lodged ip the thigh of a 
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Companion. The poor man, however, was apparently not very seri- 
ously hurt ; for, in spite of the wound, he fnanaged, with assistance, 
to hobble to a neighbouring; cottage, from whence he was subsequent- 
ly conveyed to his home in a cart. Though he suffered much, and 
was invalided for some time afterwards, yet by the able advice of a 
medical man, sent to him by us the evening of the accident, he even- 
tually perfectly recovered. 

As a partial set-off to these disasters, I learnt that the big bear 
had, a minute or two before, been seen within the ring, which was joy- 
ful news ; as, froto not having heard either shout or shot for some 
little time, I very greatly feared she might have escaped us. To en- 
sure as far as might be her destruction, the Finner and myself now 
very gradually closed- in the people on all sides, and until such times 
as the opposing lines were fully as near to each other as prudence 
would permit. But still the bear did not show herself, which indeed 
was well ; for had she danced about the ring, as in the first instance, 
and there had been much firing, accidents might readily have occur- 
red. At length, however, one of the peasants viewed her in a thicket, 
rocking to and fro, as it were, from her numerous wounds, and 
apparently in a dying state; when pointing her out to the Finner, he 
immediately shot her through the head. 

Thus terminated this little skall, during which eighty or ninety 
shots must have been fired ; the greater part within the first few 
minutes. This sharp work, resembling a fusilade, coupled with the 
shouts of the people, and the frequent transitory views we had of the 
bears, rendered it altogether as animated and interesting a battue as it 
has often fallen to my lot to witness. 

The beasts were now borne to an opening in the forest, that the 
men might inspect them. The mother was a large brute, and very 
fat; the cubs well grown, and apparently three years old. When the 
peasants had gratified their curiosity, the bears were slung on poles, 
each supported by several men ; when, with the band in front, playing 
some exhilarating tune, we marched in a sort of procession from the 
forest to the road, which was not far distant. The country was pic- 
turesque, and the weather fine for the season of the year ; so that the 
scene altogether was a gay and striking one. 

When we reached the road, the volunteers were treated to 
brandy in abundance, and the spoil deposited in carts, to be conveyed 
to onr quarters. A few of us then searched the surrounding forest 
with the dogs, which hitherto had been in couplings, for the wounded 
bear, though unsuccessfully ; subsquently we got into a vehicle that 
had been waiting for us hard by, and made the best of our way 
homewards. 

In the evening the promised ball took place. As is usual with the 
Swedish peasantry, a species of waltz was the order of the night. To 
quote the words of my ancient friend, “ There was great guzzling, 
and gteat rattling of cups and platters.” The heels of many spun round 
in the mazy dance ; and the heads of not a few, from the potent 
effects of finkel* If a stranger had heard them relate their exploits, 
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lie would have supposed each man had bagged a bear, at the least* 
to his own gun. The festivities were kept up to a late, or rather early 
hour. “ We won't go home till morning,” says the old song ; and 
so said the boors. 

As, from the want of snow, nothing could be done with the 
wounded bear, or with the other that escaped from us at the first shall, 
we returned to Ronnum ; from whence, after a day or two's rest, Lord 

D — departed for England, taking with him, as a souvenir some of 

our somewhat hard-earned trophies. The Finner also left me ; his 
litle farm, in the depths of the Wermeland Forests, requiring his per- 
sonal attention. 

Lord D ■ 's manly person shown to the more advantage 

at the skalls, armed, as lie was, to the teeth — coupled with his courteous 
demeanour to the peasants, made him a great favourite with them ; 
and his liberality to the boors, as well in regard to finkel as other 
matters, not a little enhanced his popularity. 

From the gentry resident near to where the several skalls took 
place, we received every attention. Baldersnas, the beautiful seat of 
Mr Warn, a leading and distinguished member of the Swedish Diet, 
was made our home for several days; and at Svanholmen, or the Isle 
of Swans, the picturesque residence of the Messrs. Uggla, who kindly 
lent their personal assistance at the skalls, we were also hospitably 
entertained, 

it was not until the commencement of the new year that a par- 
ticle of snow fell, and then in such small quantities as only to cover 
the ground to the depth of a few inches. The day following I pro- 
ceeded to the hamlet of Radane, situated at some twenty miles to the 
N. W. of Wenersborg, in search of the lost bears. The Governor, 
M. Sandelhjelm, having placed about twenty men at niy disposal, a 
good deal of ground was gone over in the course of the first three or 
four days. But all endeavours to get the beasts on foot were unavaiU 
ing; for not a track, or other indication of them, was to be seen. 
But at length the dogs, which were allowed to range at large, roused 
the larger of the bears from its newly-made bed, consisting of a few 
twigs of the spruce pine, torn by him from the adjoining young trees. 
Chase was immediately given; but, from the very difficult ground, we 
were distanced. After a short run, therefore, further pursuit was given 
up for the time; when, coupling up the dogs, we set about ringing 
the beast, which was partly accomplished as the evening was closing 
in, when v/e returned to our quarters at Radane. 

On the following morning, accompanied by an intelligent" guide, 
1 started with the intention of completing the circle ; but some snow 
having fallen during the preceding night, the spor, in places, w*s no 
longer visible, and we were soon altogether at fault. But shortly 
afterwards a peasant, whom we accidentally met, gave us the agree- 
able intelligence that, an hour before, he had fallen in with the fresh 
tracks of our bear; who, it then appeared, had been on foot since the 
cessation of the snow, when we at once proceeded to the spot indi- 
cated, then not very far distant. On reaching it, we set about ringing 
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the beast in the usual manner ; and had not been long; so engaged, 
when as we were on the point of descending a somewhat abrupt decli- 
vity* 1 got a glimpse of him as, alarmed by our too near approach, 
he was stealing awaty amongst the trees from the hollow at our feet. 

I had just time to take a snap shot with the one barrel ; but, as he 
flinched not, I inferred the ball went wide of the mark. At antofter 
period of the day we succeeded in encircling our friend ; but con- 
sidering, from the then state of the snow, were he to be again roused, 
he might escape us for the time, I deemed it best to leave him undis- 
turbed, and to get irp a skall for his destruction. With this object, I 
at once posted off, some ten or twelve miles, to the nearest of the au? 
thorities; who, on seeing the credentials given me by M. Sandelhjelm, 
at once ordered out upwards of three hundred men for the succeeding 
day. But though the ring was comparatively small, and the people 
sufficiently numerous, and the arrangements, so far as I could judge, 
good, the skall proved an entire failure ; for, very soon after the for- 
mation of the circle, and without a shot being fired, the bear dashed 
through the men and made his escape. 

Some more snow fell during the succeeding night ; and knowing 
the tracks of the beast would now be partially, if not wholly, oblite- 
rated, I started with a friend, at a pretty early hour on the following 
morning, for the purpose, if possible, of again rousing him — a needful 
step, before it would be practicable to re-ring him with any certainty. 
We had been thus occupied for two or three hours — at times on his 
trail, at others, altogether at fault. At length, as we were beating the 
face of a precipitous hill, where we had reason to suppose the beast 
had taken refuge, the dogs were indistinctly heard to challenge far 
above us. Leaving my comrade, I hastened to the spot, and found, 
as I suspected, it was the bear they had fallen in with. He was lying 
in a small and deeply-wooded ravine, and his attention so much taken" 
up with the dogs, which were baying immediately about, that he 
observed me not until within a few paces of his lair, when I put a bullet 
through his head — or rather her head ; for the prize proved a female. 
In the temporary bed she had formed, we found to our sur- 
prise three cubs, whelped probably the night before. During 
the chase of the few preceding days we had thought it singular 
that, when roused, this bear had never gone any considerable 
distance; but the sudden increase to her family explained the 
mystery. With the assistance of a peasant, near at hand, we 
dragged the beast a few paces to the brow of an abrupt declivity ; 
when, giving her a lift with my foot, she rolled over and over down 
the slope, on to the frozen surface of the lake below. It was injudici- 
ously done, however; for, though time and labour was saved, the car- 
cass, as a set-off, must have been sadly smashed, owing to the weight 
of the animal and velocity of the descent. At an after period of the 
day the old bear was conveyed in a sledge from the forest. The cubs I 
at once took with me to Ronnum, where, by means of a quill, they were 
fed on milk. They lived for some days ; but at length, to my regret— 
for I was very desirous of rearing them*— they all pined away and died. 
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Subsequently I succeeded in getting the remaining bear on foot; 
but, as the ground was only partially covered with snow, it waf 
thought more advisable to have a skall than to attempt to kill hint 
single-handed. Having dilated somewhat largely on this description 
of chaise , it is needless to say more than that, in this instance, every* 
thing went well, and that we duly bagged the beast. That it was the 
same that had escaped us in the early part of the winter was evident ; 
for at the time of his death, a wound, still green, was visible in his 
neck. 

A few days after the termination of this battue, I proceeded with 
the dogs to Nattjebacka, a hamlet at some seven or eight miles to the 
S. W. of Radane; in which vicinity report said one or more bears 
were supposed to have taken up their winter quarters; but every one 
was in the dark as to the whereabouts of their dens. Five or six 
peasants having volunteered to assist in the search, we on the follow- 
ing day beat the forest far and wide, though without seeing any indi- 
cations of the animals. But the succeeding morning, fortune 
befriended us ; for a large female bear was fallen in with, which it was 
my luck at once to shdot through the head. She also had three cubs ; 
but unfortunately only a few days old, at which period they are most 
difficult to bring up ; and, as with those captured near to Radane, 
they all quickly perished. 

Though the skalls, of which mention has been made in these 
pages, were, from various cause?, far less successful than, from 
the means and appliances brought into play, might have been antici- 
pated, it will be seen" that, when alone, 1 had no great reason to com* 
plain. Skalls are all very well in their way, and at times indispensa* 
ble; but as the issue of a battue on an extended scale is mainly 
dependent on the mass acting in^oncert, it often happens that a slight 
hitch — even the miscopduct of a single person — will mar the best- 
arranged plan, and cause a total failure. When a man, on the con- 
trary, takes the field alone, and everything is dependent on himself, 
all his energies are brought fairly into play; and, nine times out of 
ten, success crowns his exertions. For this reason 1 have always con- 
sidered the chase of the bear single-handed as infinitely preferable to, 
and far more exciting than, mobbing the brute. 

Oothenborg , Dec,, 1846. L. Lloyd. 

Sporting Magazine for Mag . 
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► 

THE SPILL, AND THE COACH ROBBERY. 

It is an old story now. Full forty years have fled : the “ satchel- 
led schoolboy" has assumed the spectacles, and a “ frosty pow" re- 
presents what then was nut-brown hair. All since that time has chang- 
ed, and on sea and land alike steam has revolutionized the then-exist- 
ing modes of transit. At that period, with a fair wind — ay, and 
plenty of it — we considered ourselves lucky could we but cross Chan- 
nel in any time under twenty hours ; and a distance now-a-days per- 
formed on any common railroad in a couple of hours would formerly 
occupy a summer’s day, while in winter it obliged us to be borrowers 
extensively from the night, and up also before Chanticleer began to 
ruffle his feathers, or the glow-worm “ showed the matin to be near." 
The mail, whose movements were nocturnal, effected the distance 
between my father’s house and the metropolis in about half the time 
that The Cock* did ; and so it should, for the mail horses had but 
one coach to drag along, while The Cock’s quadrupeds had a couple 
of bodies, united like the Siamese twins, to carry forward — poor devils! 
-—as well as they best could. 

And yet this antiquated “ vehicular conveyance," as Pangloss 
would describe it, brings with it cherished reminiscences. It was pre- 
cisely built, in nautical parlance, on the lines of a modern omnibus, 
with a partition in the centre. Each division held six pas sengers, and 
the number clustered on the roof was legion— every “ coign of van- 
tage" in shape of box or trunk bearing the weight of some outside 
Antony, who now and again carolled an Irish ditty, or “ drew the 
dhudeeine ," much to liis own satisfaction, and sorely to the discomfort 
of any fellow-passenger, who might have as great a hatred to the 
Virginian leaf even as the “ gentle King Jamie." In those benighted 
thnes, ten-years-olds, en route to school, did not require their parents 
to find them in a penny worth of lettuce-leaves rolled into the resem- 
blance of a cigar ; and generally an outsider, before he set a lucifer to 
his foot of clay, asked the fellow-passenger who was to leeward whether 
he coi^ld stand “ the weed indeed, in Ireland this piece of ceremony 
was absolutely indispensable. The Irish are an excitable race. A 
shower of ashes from a pipe is not a remedy for weak eyes* On a 
windy day, a determined smoker on your weather beam is a devilish 
bore ; it is a nuisance, calling loudly for abatement. A royal &un* 
terblast worked wonders in Jamie’s day — a (lush-hit, “ tempera 
Georgii" III. did better. To do “ justice to ould Ireland," in that 
balf-forgotten era there was in the Green Isle a national urbanity of 


* A northern day coach, defunct a quarter of a century. 
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manner that John Bull has yet to learn. Your brother roofer, befbfe 
he touched tinder, would express a hope that pipe or cigar would Mt 
be disagreeable ; or propose, if he found it were, to shift his seat to 
leeward, for fear that a puff would prove an inconvenience to you. An 
English chaw bacon will make no excuse when he overwhelms you 
with stinking tobacco. Has he not paid for his seat as well as you ? 
Is there any Parliamentary enactment to prevent him' from puffing a 
a cloud ? His baccy is the best — ay, and it*s paid for, and that's a 
good job — and if a spark goes into your eye, you can bring an action 
if you please. You get irate, swear you will eject him viet armis, 
from the roof. He offers a supplication that Heaven will strengthen 
you in the resolution, as his accord cousin, Attorney Sharp, would 
obtain thereby a decent law-suit. Dying to unloose your dexter maw- 
ley, and give a two-fold occupation to the next dentist and surgeon— * 
to wit, the reduction of a dislocated collar-bone, and the replacement 
of a quantity of lost ivory — still you hesitate : the fear of Attorney 
Sharp is before your eyes. You look daggers, but are afraid to uso 
them. 

“ Throw him o*ver,” says a young gentleman from Connaught, 
in transitu to the University, to take an A.B. and canon’s orders. 

“ Wait till we come to the next stage,” whispers a dragoon; 
“ you might break the devil's neck by a fall from the coach ; and 
though the loss would not amount, in correct value, to five farthings, 
it might still lead to trouble ; and in old age it would not be a conso- 
latory reminiscence to look back to — namely, the day when some do- 
zen crotchety scoundrels who viewed the body had come to the unani- 
mous conclusion that you had committed murder, and added to their 
verdict the pleasant consequence of holding up your right baud, while 
in distinct enunciation at the next assizes you assured thejury you 
were 4 Not guilty.’ ” . 

More than five-and-thirty years have — “ehue ! fugaces* 9 — insensi- 
bly slipped away since a chill and hoar-frost morning, in dark Decem- 
ber, found me, at six o’clock, seated beside old Dan Laverty on the box 
of The Cock. Dan was a good-humoured fellow, seldom absolutely 
sober, and never decidedly drunk. He was a droll mannerist, amused 
the outsides, received at every change of horses a glass of 41 Costigan’s 
care-killer,”* and with six inches of undiluted whiskey he brought the 
coach for twenty years in perfect safety into Gau^san’s yard in Bolton- 
street. Alas ! poor Dan was fated to point the moral of the pitcher 
that went once too often to the well. One foggy evening, when afflict- 
ed with blind leaders, and wheelers with an eye between them, he 
was obliged, for the stomach’s sake, to add another inch to the alcohol ; 
and although vision was thus doubled, it still did not compensate for 
the seven optics unhappily deficient in the team. The haze of evening 
and a turn in the road completely bothered him. Whether it were a 
potato furrow, or the gulpn into which Curtius leaped, the choice 
would have been all the same to the blind leaders. Dan’s double 


* An eminent whiskey distiller of that day. 
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vision did not detect the twist in the road until the leaders had cleared 
the fence. The ground was declining ; and, sorely as it puzzled “ The 
Cock of the North*’ to achieve an ascent, its facility in descent was 
marvellous. To go over with a coach and horses, and such a vehicle 
as The Cock— a fall of seven feet, twelve insides, and as many outs 
as the roof could carry — that would indeed have been a regular smasher, 
I then was native as a roe- deer, and from my look-out position 
saw clearly the impending ruin. Stimulated by fear, I made a wild 
spring from the box, and, with an Irishman’s luck, lighted safely on a 
quickset hedge. Sooth to say, I found it no bed of roses ; but, 
although a most honourable section of my person was awfully invaded 
by the thorns, I achieved the* saltation without a fractured bone. 
Fortunately for all the rest, the pole broke short, so did the traces ; the 
horses went over in a bunch, but The Cock, after a heavy lurch, was 
brought up, to use sea parlance , “ all standing” by the bank. The 
whole cargo aloft, living as leather, being, however, propelled into the 
fallow field, and trunks and travellers — carpet bags and the bagmen 
they belonged to— a recruiting sergeant en route to the morning 
fair— a thick-winded canon, bound for the capital to abuse the scar- 
let lady next Sunday at the Magdalen — a couple of fat graziers and 
a dwarfed drummer — with a sine nomine turba> accompanied by a ton 
weight of miscellaneous luggage — all went flying from the roof. On 
the principle that cutting a ship's masts away when the vessel is on 
her beamends will enable her to right, so did the sudden and complete 
clearance of the deck-lumber enable The Cock to recover his tottering 
equilibrium. Of the company thus unexpectedly propelled into the 
fallow, from the field having been recently ploughed, not one of these 
lucky devils sustained an injury but the canon : he, worthy man, turning 
the scale at the wrong side of seventeen stone, was gifted with an ala- 
crity. of sinking, and kissed Mother Earth amqng the foremost of her 
worshippers; while the artist upon sheep-skin, being but a catch- 
weight, like a shell projected from a mortar, described a parabola in 
his flight, falling, however, with the nicest precision on the reverend 
person of the prostrate divine. The drummer profited by dropping 
on “ round belly with good capon lined,” and was on bis feet again 
with the proverbial alacrity of a lamplighter; but the churchman 
complained bitterly of this abdominal invasion, and a paragraph in 
the next morning’s Saunders', that detailed the accident, added, that, 
in consequence of the severe injuries sustained by the Reverend 
Ricbasd Roundabout, the charity sermon at the Magdalen was post- 
poned until the following sabbath. 

It was a singular circumstance that all the outsides, barring 
Richard Roundabout, escaped with trifling scratches, while the insides 
suffered heavily — some from contusions, and more from broken glass. 
As the cginghan stables were within a mile of the place where {the 
accident occurred, assistance and a relay of holies were readily 
obtained. In half an hour the baggage was packed anew, and as 
night was closing we resumed our interrupted* journey. 

Our destinies, as Napoleon would say, were still to be completed. 
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All the outsides, save and except the Reverend Richard, evinced * 
lively gratitude for safe deliverance; but he, poor man, had a doahls 
cause for lamentation. To dorsal injuries occasioned by the fall, the 
accursed drummer had superadded abdominal ones. Mr Roundabout 
was not of the Job school : he did not bear the visitation as he should 
haife done, patiently: he saw no reason that he should sing or say a Te 
Deum because he was pitched into a fallow field. Tiffr anterior por- 
tion of his outer man was much the worse for this involuntary projec- 
tion from the coach roof, and he piously believed that thevillanous boy 
in the parti-coloured jacket— namely* the drummer — had wilfully, ana 
with malice prepense, consummated his ruin. Why should he thank 
Providence for the preference of becoming a feather-bed for another pas- 
senger to fall upon ? and could not the little vagabond have pitched upon 
some other wayfarer’s person than his own ? If a traveller’s penetralia 
were to be ruthlessly invaded, why should his have obtained a prefer- 
ence ? A fellow-passenger hinted that he should be thankful in escap- 
ing without a broken neck ; but the Reverend Richard could see no 
cause for any laudatory acknowledgment for being “ quoited like a 
shove-groat shilling” from a coach roof to a fallow field, more than a 
gentleman after being ridden over by a relieved guard of dragoon*,* 
when intructed to return thanks to Heaven by a pfous lady who had 
witnessed the accident. 

As misfortunes rarely come alone, we had a fresh visitation in store. 
There was a lion in the path, and, as matters turned out, it would have 
been better for the capitalist portion of the coach company had they 
bivouacked all night in the fallowed field. After a considerable delay, 
the leathern conveniency was declared “ all right,” the lamps were 
lighted, and we resumed our journey. 

Mr Laverty had been sobered by the accident; but the fright he 
had undergone required at the next two stages “ jut a squib” — there- 
by meaning a glass of whiskey “ neat” — to keep his heart up. He 
drove steadily, however, until we reached a place of nefarious reputa- 
tion at that time for highway robbery ; viz. the old demesne of SaiUry, 
whose broken wall for half a mile bounded the mail-coach road, 

* A troop of dragoons, returning to their barracks after morning relief at the 
Castle, were overtaken by a heavy shower, and, to save their appointments from the 
rain, received orders to trot. Wheeling briskly round the corner of a narrow street, 
they knocked down a stupid fellow who had crossed the leading horses, but who, by 
a singular good fortune, escaped any injury of consequence. Unhurt, but sorely 
frightened, be rolled himself out of the way of the rear files ; and the dragoons, 
more solicitous to save their appointments from the rain than inquire into the state 
of his ribs, trotted on with perfect indifference. The fellow gradually gathered 
himself up, and an old woman on the kerb-stone enacted sympthixer. Crossing her- 
self piously, she exclaimed— 

“ Arrah ! young man ; haven’t ye raion to bless God and the Virgin every day 
ye rise ?” 

*• For what,” returned the ridden-over one, 11 should I bless the Virgin ? Is it 
for driving a troop of dragoons over me ?” 
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It was lighter than when we were upset, for though there was no 
moon, the night was starry ; and now within half dozen miles of the 
great metropolis, we might have fairly considered ourselves secure from 
robber aggression. The cavalry patrols from the capital riding to a 
village but a mile off, unhappily “ iisaliter visum !" and a regular tum- 
ble over was to be succeeded by a thorough cleaning out. L 

Mr Lavei% was just detailing the particulars of the robbery of a 
gentleman's carriage, a few evenings before, whose occupants were 
going to Santry House to dinner, when round a sudden bend in the 
road I detected some opaque object. 

“ What the devil’s that across the road, Dan ?” 

The height of the park wall, and the overspread of large timber 
trees,, had so much obscured it, that the man of double vision pro- 
nounced it the shadow of a beech tree. 

“ It's no shadow, Dan." 

“ Be this book, it's nothing else 1" 

The next half minute ended the controversy : for the blind lead- 
ers ran into a barrier composed of carts and cars, and a dozen not the 
“most sweet voices" in the world bellowed, through a gap in the wall 
on one side, and from behind a hedge on the other, their imperative 
mandate to “ Pull up !" 

Pull up ! We were already, as sailors say, “ brought up," the 
leaders being fairly across the outside of the barricade, and the wheel- 
ers and coach company anchored as safely at the other. 

I believe a goodly company, numbering twenty-two, were never 
more easily “ brought to book" by a dozen gentlemen of the road. 
There was nothing bearing the appellative of a lethal weapon in this 
our hour of need* to be found, save what is termed in Ireland a 
pocket-pistol; and though charged to the muzzle before starting, the 
same pistol was neither loaded with cold lead or villanous saltpetre, 
but with as good malt whiskey as the proprietor before starting could 
obtain for love or money. Barricaded in front, the wall and hedge 
regularly lined and ready to open a flanking fire, no retreat open, 
nothing of course remained but to surrender at discretion. 

It was intimated accordingly that we had neither means nor 
inclination to resist, and in return were desired to descend or tum- 
ble out instanter , and while the robbers remained perdue , one, 
with his. fa£e perfectly undisguised, issued boldly from his ambus- 
cade behind the^wall, and intimated that on this occasion he would, 
and “ (pr that night only," as play bills term it, enact Master of 
Ceremonies. 

Indeed, from the total absence of all form while superintending 
subsequent operations, I question whether he had ever officiated at a 
drawing-room in the Castle* We were ranged unceremoniously upon 
our knees, our faces towards the hedge, and on each flank of the lino 
half a dozen highwaymen, each with pistol, gun, or blunderbuss, took 
up their position. 

The captain of the gang proceeded at once to business. 

“ Starlight V 9 he exclaimed : and a stalwart blackguard, over six 
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feet high, handed hia carbine to hia next companion, and joined the 
captain, who, however, retained his own double gun. 

“Petereeine (little Peter) I” he called out ; and a smart little fel- 
low from the other flank, after delivering a blunderbuss to the next 
file, hopped forward like a dancingdfeaster. 

9 Four other vagabonds, each called by some slang name, were 
directed to investigate the baggage. * 

All was methodically transacted ; and indeed the style of appro- 
priation was most creditable to Captain Collier. Everything was con- 
ducted coolly ; and, as poor Napoleon would say, it was quite evident 
that the gallant captain “ understood his trade/' 

As generals leave the executive to their subordinates, Collier 
stood in the rear, and merely overlooked the process of “ cleaning 
out/’ while his two deputies operated upon the passengers. There 
is a dry, sarcastic, indescribable humour among the Irish, that 
no nation on the broad earth besides possesses. An Irishman will 
joke when his only cow is in the pound, and probably his cabin is 
being unroofed under a “ Habere and hence, nothing could be 
done in better humour than the manner in which Petereeine cleaned 
out, and Starlight received, the valuables in his caubeein. + 

In the mean time, box, trunk, and parcel, inside and outside the 
coach, were unceremoniously burst open, their contents scattered on 
the high road, and such articles as appeared valuable and portable 
were carefally selected. 

Of the lot, the gruziers appeared the most productive. Unfor- 
tunately for themselves, they were going to the next day’s fair to 
purchase fat cattle. This species of transaction is conducted in Ire- 
land on the principle of “ pitch and pay and heriA they had a good 
round sum in small bank-notes with a quantity of stiver to meet their 
intended purchases. # From each Petereeine extracted a greasy 
pocket-book, a canvas bag, and a silver watch ; and loud were their 
lamentations. These, with all future cleanings-out, were deposited in 
the treasury of the commonweaUh — to wit, Starlight’s caubeein, 

Petereeine, to do him justice, was a neat operator — exceedingly 
genteel; and had he not been hanged at Naas the next spring assizes 
— cut short, as the old people used to say, in the flower of his youth 
—he would have made a figure in the world. . > 

With regard to the ladies, the most delicate attention was exhibit- 
ed. There was no rude invasion of person or pocket ; any offering 
made contented the robbers, and hence, by far the greater po(tion of 
their valuables escaped pillage. 

The captain took no part in the executive department, but quiet- 
ly looked on, and that too with as marked indifference as an uncon- 
cerned spectator. 

* * 

* A law process of dispossession, resorted to commonly, to evict troublesome 
tenants ; generally, the cabin is levelled f and the pristine possessors, as a teqvitur, 
become beggars, 
t A bad felt hat. 
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As I knelt, according to the robber arrangement, 1 had piety on 
one flank, in the person of the Rev. Richard Roundabout, and on the 
other a representation of the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, to wit, Miss Barbara Singlestitch, chief Marchand de Modes 
in the next market town to my Mher’s house ; the one was en route 
to preach a charity sermon at the Magdalen, while the lady— God 
forgive her! — travelled on the vain and unholy mission of collecting 
the winter fashions, and bringing back such an asqgrtment of ducks of 
bonnets as never had been, within the memory of woman* exported 
from the metropolis. Neither did the Reverend Richard nor his 
favourite disciple, Miss Barbara, on this occasion exhibit the Christian 
resignation that is attributed to early martyrs; and the approach of 
Petereeine and the hat-bearer to relieve them from earthly superfluities 
was not calculated to restore mental and religious tranquillity. 

Collier stood immediately behind me. 1 looked up; his eye met 
mine ; and he carelessly inquired — “ Where was 1 going to ?” 

4< To college.” 

“What property have you?” 

“Ten or twelve pound-notes, a watch, and a handful of silver.” 

“ Give me the watch and notes, and deliver the silver when it is 
demanded. Are you afraid V * 

“ Not in the least. You would not shoot a boy!” 

“ Not I, by !” and he swore a deep oath. Then tapping me 

on the shoulder, as the rent-collectors approached, he lowered his 
voice, and added — “ Say nothing, but give them the silver.” 

In a few seconds, the Reverend Richard Roundabout was under- 
going an operatic he did not at all approve of ; nor did he part wilh 
his personal effelra without diverse touching appeals, which, when 
unattended to, were followed up by strong remonstrances. He plead- 
ed his cloth, but no benefit of clergy was extended ; he hinted that 
highway robbery was sinful, but when the person despoiled was a 
churchman, then the gravamen of the offence was tenfold. In his 
case the enormity was beyond calculation ; he was going to deliver a 
charity sermon at the Magdalen ; lie was an extemporaneous preacher, 
and between his recept somerset from the roof, and the nervous agita* 
tion occasioned by his present spoliation, he had strong doubts whe- 
ther he should not forget his text before he accomplished the perora- 
tion of the sermon. To stop a man on such an errand as he was on, 
was, in his opinion, an act nothing short of high treason. 

Farther he would have proceeded, had not Petereeine dipped 
irreligiously into his breast pocket and extracted a note-case, while 
Starlight, with anything but a tender tug, extricated a huge gold watch 
from its reposing place, never recollecting how many soul-stirring dis- 
courses had been meted out by reference to its dial, at which elderly 
ladies became lachrymose, and young ones went to sleep. 

My turn came next. 

Captain Bobadil, in the play, enquires “ What money have you 
about ye, Master Mathew ?” and Lieutenant Starlight’s question was 
pretty nearly in the same vein. 
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To his polite demand it was impossible to sport deaf adder, and 
accordingly I forked out my collection of tenpennies. 

“ Have you not in your pocket a watch, or a note or two V ' said 
the lieutenant. 

44 Neither, upon my honour/' ^ 

•“ You’re but lightly provided for a long journey, it seems/' res- 
ponded Mr Starlight. 

44 I’m returniruthome from school." 

44 Pish !" saicrche captain. 44 Give the poor boy his pocket 
money." 

44 Peaks! captain, ye’r over generous; but let him have it," and 
he handed back my stock of tenpennies. 44 Be off, and take your 
seat." 

According to Collier's system, each passenger after being relieved 
of his or her bank-paper and metalliques , was ordered back to the 
Cock to prevent any confusion : and when Starlight and his assistant 
aide-de-camp proceeded to disencumber Miss Singlestitch of her 
superfluities, Captain Collier punched my ribs, and enquired “ was 
1 going to remain upon my knees all night, making my soul."* 

I jumped upon my feet, and perceived Petereeine and his purse- 
bearer very actively engaged upon the person of Miss Singlestitch, 
who was evidently determined to surrender no portion of her property, 
except 44 upon compulsion." 

44 You’re a rude man, sir," said the lady. 

“Well, what a queer place to carry a purse and pocket-book/’ 
returned Petereeine, as he extracted both these useful articles from the 
bosom of the dispenser of fashions. 

44 Your watch ma'am, if you please," said LieflPnant Starlight. 

44 It was out of order, and 1 left it with the maker to be cleaned." 

44 That cock won’t fight, ma’am. Out with it at once. We have 
no time for dodging." 

44 Upon my honour." 

44 Oh ! d— — n honour !" returned the highwayman. 44 Produce 
the tatler ! or, by St. Patrick ! we'll peel you in a brace of shakes as 
close as a chany (China) orange." , 

A demonstration was made — the action was suited to the word. 
Miss Singlestitch .hoped that no rudeness would be offered ; but Star- 
light cut short the delicate discussion by directing his assistant to 
proceed to his toilet duties, and disrobe the 44 old girl" at once. 

To be plundered was bad enough, and to be called an 44 0 I 4 girl" 
was adding insult to iniury. These villanous aggressions were hard 
enough to bear, bub what were both united in atrocious extent to a 
disrobement of the person al fresco , and by such toilet assistants as 
Master Petereeine ana Lieutenant Starlight ? The inviolability of her 
costume was, in consequence, secured by the surrender of her time- 
keeper, and having obtained permission to toddle on, she re-entered 

* This is a Connaught phrase. A person going to a holy well or holy mountain 
on a pilgrimage is said to have gone thither to 44 make his soul." 

IND. SrORT. REV. — VOL. X,, NO. XIX. I» 
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the leathern conveniency much lighter in property than in spirits, and 
sadder but not wiser than when she dismounted. 

I also was directed in police parlance to “ walk on and, unseen 
by any gang, the captain slipped my watch and bank-notes into my 
hand adroitly, 41 while, with a curse, he told me to be off after “ the 
old woman/’ Miss Singlestitch overheard the epithet, and defeply 
afterwards did she resent it, when the fear of Captain Collier was 
removed from her eyes. ^ 

I had the honour to ride over the battle gromds of Vittoria and 
Waterloo on the evening of the first day and early on the morrow of 
the second. The debris of a broken army is extensive and miscellane- 
ous enough, but on so small a surface 1 never saw such a curious dis- 
play as the road for dozen yards around the coach that evening exhi- 
bited. Every article of wood or leather containing personal effects 
had been invaded, and as a selection was made, the robbers tied them 
into bundles preparatory to an expeditious removal. The rejected 
personal effects were flung loosely upon the road, the clerks of St. 
Nichole not taking the slightest trouble to look to the marks and 
arrang* the mixed property after disturbing its regularity ; hence, 
much subsequent confusion resulted. 1 found myself that evening in 
possession of a pair of stays, a Welsh wig, and a flannel petticoat, 
the first and last articles being the property of Miss Singlcstitch, 
while the lady in return transmitted me next day a pair of leather 
pantaloons; but the Welsh wig remained in my possession like an 
unclaimed dividend. 

Collier understood his trade, and from our immediate proximity 
to the metropolis to guard against surprise, he had placed a line of 
videttes upon thl^ublin road. A distant shot was heard — a second, 
and a more distinct one followed ; while, next minute, a robber rush- 
ed in from outpost duty, announcing that he had heard distinctly the 
horse-treads of advancing cavalry. 

“ It has been that infernal quaker that gave the alarm,” observed 
the captain. 

“I snapped my piece,” returned the sentinel, “ atafeliow dressed 
in brown, with a ^road-brimmed hat, who was cutting along the road 
like a greyhound, but — bad luck to the maker ! — the gun missed fire!” 

We all remembered that there was a Simon Pure in the fore- 
cabin ; and, as it would appear, with the assistance of the devil and 
a Quaker’s luck, he had managed to escape at the commencement of 
the cqnfusion, unscathed in property or person. 

“ If ever a broad-brimmed scoundrel falls into my hands again, 
111 cut his throat,” observed the captain. 

“I wish you had come to that resolution an hour earlier,” 
returned the lieutenant. “ But, hark ! By Heaven ! 1 hear the 

rush of cavalry. We must be off, boys.” 

* Collier was naturally humane and generous. On one occasion he lent a tenant, 
whose cows were impounded, sufficient money to release them, taking care, however 
to waylay and rob the rent agent the same evening. 
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The bundles were hastily thrown over the fence, and in less than 
n minute's time the robber band had vanished, covered from observa- 
tion by the obscurity of the night and a close country. 

In two minutes more the patrol rode up at speed. It was a 
subaltern’s party; but no pursuit in a dark evening, and over a 
wooded surface, could be practicable. All that our allies could do 
was what the Yankees call to sympathise; but would sympathy 
replace abstracted money and lost watches ? Would the sympathy of 
a squadron of cdPbineers restore Richard Roundabout's personal 
effects, his notes for the Magdalen sermon, and the mental serenity so 
indispensable for an impressive delivery of the same ? No ; the con- 
dolence of a “ whole regiment, pioneers and all," would not undo 
what that Hibernian Macheath had unhappily accomplished ; and so 
it proved. 

1 certainly came off the best of any ; but where were the dosen 
new shirts, on whose fabrication my aunt Martha had exhausted the 
curious needlework which, from her early youth to middle age — by 
the way, thus was she pleased to designate herself, anno atatis sixty- 
two— she was so celebrated for ? I made the inquiry next w>rning, 
as I overhauled my disordered baggage, and echo answered — where ? 
I ejected a pair of black unmentionables from my portmanteau, whose 
ample disc at once announced the owner to be Richard Roundabout ; 
but were the nether garment even more extensive, what equivalent 
would the reverend’s 41 Fie-for-shames !" as the fancy call them, be 
for my abstracted linen ? Little did Aunt Martha dream, when ex- 
hausting her art upon neck, wrist, and breast, that she was outfitting 
some vagabond who had never owned a second shirt in the course of 
his existence. 

On arriving at the coach- office in Bolton-street, every man seized 
what did belong to him, and others any portable article as nearly alike 
to what they had lost as they could lay hands upon ; for the robbers 
had removed a few light portmanteaus before the approach of the dra- 
goons obliged them to decamp. Although on the whole I had come 
tolerably well off, still my goods and chattels had suffered grievously. 
Together with Aunt Martha’s shirts, divers garments, I lament 
to say, then recorded in my tailor’s ledger, and in which my heart 
took pride, were non inventi ; and, for these valuable articles, what 
had the vagabond stuffed into my portmanteau in return? Miss 
Singlestitch’s petticoat and stays, and Richard Roundabout’s unmen- 
tionables ! 

In a few words, we will sum up the fatal consequences that fol- 
lowed fast upon the adventures attendant on this ill-fated journey. 
Richard Roundabout’s nervous system was so disorganized, that in his 
pulpit essay he failed signally ; for losing the thread of his discourse, 
he, being an extemporaneous artist, never could recover it, and the 
sermon was a breakdown. In a few weeks afterwards we saw him 
gazetted out— gout in the stomach put him hors de combat-*- and, if 
the newspapers could be believed, in the Reverend Richard a shining 
light was extinguished. Touching the causes of his demise there 
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were divided opinions ; some laid it to the somersault into the fallow 
field, as that touched his wind, he being ever afterwards a roarer ; 
others ascribing it to the failure in the Magdalen, which, according 
to them, had broken his heart. 

Felonious careers are generally limited. Some months had elaps- 
ed, and I was again journeying northwards. As we approached the 
bending in the road, immediately besides the scene of the robbery we 
observed a gallows had been erected, from which four criminals were 
suspended. Two of them were old acquaintances — Starlight and 
Petereeine ; the others two of their companions, who on the night of 
the robbery had been lookers-on. From time to time the newspapers 
announced that others of the robbers were transported, until the 
whole gang were totally dispersed. 

It was ten years afterwards, when returning from foreign service, 
and hurrying home, that I occupied half the box of a new and well- 
constructed light co^ch, and I could not help contrasting it with my 
old acquaintance, The Cock. 

“jDo you recollect the old bird ?" said the coachman. 

‘^Bbith ! I have good reason : I was on the box the evening 
Collier robbed it . 99 

“ Have you heard that, for good conduct abroad, Mick has got 
his pardon, and has been home these six months ? You would not 
know him; lie’s quite an old man. 

41 Poor fellow 1 I should like to see him again. He treated me 
generously, and I should wish to give the old boy what would keep 
him in tobacco for a twelvemonth." 

u We pass his cabin, and I’ll pull up there; but, by the Lord ! 
there he is. Tall|K>f somebody, and he appears." 

I looked in the direction his whip pointed to, and observed a tall, 
stout old man, dressed in a grey frieze cota-more, leisurely mounting 
the hill we were about descending. 

“ He had been down at the squire’s," continued the coachman. 
“ The gentry are all kind to him ; and when lie tires of his own cabin 
he has only to step into any servants’ hall he fancies, and the captain 
is made welcome. He deserves it at their hands ; for when he had 
the power to do mischief, many a good turn Mick Collier did to gentle 
and simple. But we’ll be alongside of him in a jiffy, and I’ll walk the 
horses fair and easy up the hill. Morrow, Mick !" 

u Morra, kindly," was the reply. 

“ Where are ye going ?" 

“•Just down to Mr Brabazon’s, to fox the young terriers." 

“ Up with ye; ye may as well save your old legs a long three 
miles ; and who knows but you would drop upon an old acquaintance ?" 

“ I’m not so soople as " 

“ When you robbed the ould Cock." 

“ Bad manners to ye ! can’t ye tell me something I don’t know ? 
Pull up. 

“ Well, Til do that same; and, feaks! Mick, I’m not the first 
coachman you made pull up in your time." 
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Tlie driver was a humourist — one of the extinct class of Irish 
whips. He pulled up, and the captain clambered up behind. 

44 Mick/ 1 said the coachman, 44 do you know this gentleman V 9 
and he pointed to me : 41 this is captain Hamilton.'’ 

44 I don't know any captains but of my own cut,” replied the ex- 
roacKcolIector, with a dry laugh. 

44 Do you remember hearing of the old Cock being stopped I 
asked. 

44 Well," replied the captain, 44 there was a whisper of such an 
occurrence ; but Lord ! they tell so many lies, you know.” 

44 I had a cousin cleaned out on the occasion. lie was a boy, 
going from school to the University ; he was, however, treated well; 
lost nothing but some luggage, for his money and watch were privately 
returned to him by the captain.” 

44 Was lie dark-haired, well grown for his years, with a decided 
spice of the devil about him?” 

44 Excepting in the latter peculiarity, he answers the description ; 
indeed, lie was said to hear a strong resemblance to me.” 

44 Is he dead or living ? He was then about sixteenJBmd the 
only one out of the company that did not show white feather." 

44 Thank God! he is still living; but how much longer he will 
manage to evade justice, is a puzzler. One judges of men by their 
fancies and companions. He gave me a commission, on leaving 
Malta, to find out a fellow called Michael Collier. If living, I was to 
give him a five-pound note ; and if hanged, expend the money in 
masses for his soul. I presume the law has taken its course, and tho 
priests will pouch the flimsies.” 

The ex-brigand smiled. * 

44 Why, Mick, ain’t ye in the height of luck this morning?” said 
the coachman. 

I affected surprise? but on Mr Daly declaring that 1 had the real 
heir-at-law close to my elbow, I immediately produced my noic-case, 
and handed the captain my kinsman's imaginary donation. Great 
was his astonishment and delight. 

41 May God's and an old man’s blessing attend that warm-heart- 
ed boy by day, and night! But, Frank jewel, drop me at the near 
gate house.” 

Then turning to me, he continued, in a voice that indicated much 
emotion — 

44 When ye see your cousin, sir, tell him, when Mick Collier’s on 
his death bed, he’ll put up the best prayer he can muster, that luck 
and grace may follow him wherever he goes.” • 

Daly drew his reins. Collier rather stiffly dismounted, i stooped 
from the box, and held out my hand — 

44 Good bye, Mick ; when you're in for a praying fit, never mind 
my cousin, but give the benefit of it to me." 

Collier stared suspiciously. 

44 Faith ! may be you are your cousin ?” 

I laughed heartily at the Hibcrnicism. 
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“ I believe, Mick, I am all that will pass muster for him.” 

“ Oee hip !” ejaculated Mr Daly, and the silk touched the leaders’ 
flanks. Away rolled the coach ; next minute we turned an elbow in 
the road, and I never saw Captain Collier afterwards. 

Sporting Magazine for Mag . 




THE MORRIS-DANCERS. 
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It was my hap of late, by chance, 

To meet a country morris dance, 

When cheefest of them all, the foole, 
Play’d with a ladle and a toole ; 

But when the hobby-horse did wihy, 
Then all the wenches gave a tihy ; 

But when they gan to shake their boxe, 
And not a goose could catch a foxe, 

The piper then put up his pipes, 

And all the woodcocks lookt like snipes. 

Coble's Prophecies , 4 to. 


London, 1614. 


Both English and foreign glossaries, observes Mr Douce,* uni- 
formly ascribe the origin of this dance to the Moors, although the 
genuine Moorish or Morisco dance was, no doubt, very different from 
the European morris. Strutt, in his Sports ard Pastimes, has cited a 
passage in the Play of Variety, 1649, in which the Spanish morisco is 
mentioned ; and this, Mr Douce adds, not only shows the legitimacy 
of the term morris , but that the real and uncorrupted Moorish dance 
was to be found in Spain, where it still continues to delight both native 
and foreigners, under the name of the fandango. The Spanish morris 
was also danced at puppet-shows, by a person habited like a Moor, 
with castanets ; and Junius has informed us that the dancers usually 
blackened their faces with soot, that they might the better pass for 
Moors. t We have already shown that both cards and chess, in their 
progress to us from the east, underwent considerable changes and mo- 
difications, ar^ it will be seen that the dance of which we are writing 
received, in like manner, various alterations from the original form. 
At one period it was mixed with the Pyrrhic, or sword dance, which 
by some means or other got introduced into England, where it was 

* In a Dissertation on the ancient English morris-dance, at the end of the 
second volume of his Illustrations of Shakspeare ; whence we have largely borrowed. 

t Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. i. p. 208. 
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generally exhibited by women. A performance of tbie nature seem* 
to be alluded to in the second part of King Henry VI., act iii., scene 1 : 

——I have seen him 

Caper upright like a wild Morisco, 

* ' Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 

Tabourot, the oldest and most curious writer on the art of danc- 
ing, says, that in his youthful days, about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, it was the custom in good societies for a boy to come 
into the hall, when supper was finished, with his face blackened, his 
forehead bound with white or yellow taffeta, and bells tied to his legs. 
He then proceeded to dance the morisco, the whole length of the hall, 
backwffds and forwards, to the great amusement of the company. 
This was the ancient and uncorrupted morris-dance, the more modern 
sof^ of which he afterwards describes, and gives the following as the 
air to which it was performed : 
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It has been supposed that the morris-dance was first brought into 
England in the reign of Edward 111., and when John of Gaunt 
returned from Spain; but it is much more probable that we had it 
from our Gfllic neighbours, or the Flemings. About the time of 
Henry VII. and VIII., we have abundant materials for showing that 
the morris-dance made a very considerable figure in the parochial 
festivals. The Maygames of Robin Hood, which appear to have been 
principally instituted for the encouragement of archery, were general- 
ly accompanied by morris-dancers, who formed nevertheless hut a 
subordinate part of the ceremony. Other festivals and ceremonies 
had their morris ; — as Holy Thursday ; the Whitsun-alcs ; the Bride- 
ales, or weddings; and a sort of play, or pageant, called the Lord of 
Misrule. Of the latter an account has been handed down to us$ by a 
puritanical writer of Queen Elizabeth's time, who thus*describes the 
pastime; “ First, all the wilde heads of the pariah, flocking together, 
chuse them a graund captaine (of mischief), whome they innoble with 
the title of My Lord of Misrule , and him they crowne with great solem- 
nity, and adopt for their king. This king annoy nted, chooseth foorth 
twentie, fourlie, threescore, or a hundred lustie guttes like to himself, 
to wait upon his lordly majestic, and to guarde his noble person. 
Then every one of these his men he investeth with his liveries of 
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greene, yeUow, or. same other light' wanton colour. And as though 
that were nfrt gawdy ynough, they bedecke themselves with scarffes,. 
ribbons, and laces, hanged all oyer with golde ringes, precious stones, 
smd otheriewels. This done, they tie about their legge twentie or 
four tie belles with rich handkerchiefe in their handstand sometimes laide 
across over their shoulders and neckes, borrowed for the most pfirt of 
theirpretie mopsies and loving Bessies, for bussing them in the darke. 
Thus all things set in order, then have they their hobby-horses, their 
Aragons, and other antiques, together with their bandie pipers and 
thundering drummers, to strike up the deviV$ daunce withall. Then 
march this heathen company towards the church and church-yarde, 
their pypers pyping, their drummers thundering, their stumpes daunc- 
ing, their belles iyngling, their handkerchiefs fluttering aboflt their 
heades like madde men, their hobbie-horses and other monsters skir- 
mishing amongst the throng ; and in this sorte they goe to the chtNfth 
(though the minister be at prayer or preaching), dauncingand swing- 
ing their handkerchiefs over their heades in the church, like devils 
incarnate, with such a confused noyse that no man can heare his owne 
voyce.wrTheu the foolish people they looke, they stere, they laugh, they 
fleere, and mount upon forms and pewes to see these goodly pageants 
solemnised in this sort. Then after this, about the church they goe 
againe and againe, and so fourth into the church-yard, where they have 
commonly their summer haules, their bowers, arbours, and banquetting 
houses Jet up, wherein they feast#, banquet, and daunce all that day, 
and peradventure, all that night too. And thus these terrestrial furies 
spend the sabboth day. Another sort of fantasticall fooles bring to' 
these hellhounds (the Lord of Misrule, and his complices), some bread, 
some good ale, sonfe new cheese, some old cheese, some custard, 
some cracknels, some cakes, some flaunes, some tarts, some 
cream, some meat, someone thing, some another; but if they knewe 
that as often as they bring an ye to the maintenance of tljpse execrable 
pastimes, they offer sacrifice to the devill and sathanas, they would 
repent and withdraw their hands, which God graunt they may.”* It 
is probable that when the practice of archery declined, the May-games 
of Robin Hood were discontinued, and .that the morris-dance was 
transferred to the celebration of Whitsuntide; either as connected 
with the Whitsun-ales, or as a separate amusement. In the latter 
instance it appears to have retained one or two of the characters in the 
May-pageants, but the arrangement doubtless varied in different 
places, according to the humour or conveniences of the parties, 

The painted glass window at Betley, in Staffordshire, exhibits in 
all probability the oldest, as well as most curious representation of an 
English May-game and morris-dance, that is any where to be found. 
It has been assigned to the time of Edward IV., and enables us to 
ascertain some of the personages of which the May-games and morrjs 
consisted at the period of its execution. To trace, with any accuracy, 
their original forms and numbers, or the progressive changes they 


* Stubbes’s Anatomic of Abuses. 
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have undergone, would be impossible. Sometimes we have a lady of 
the May, simply with a friar Tuck; and in later times a Maid Marian 
remained without even a Robin Hood or a friar. The more ancient 
May-game and morris consisted of the following characters : Robin 
Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, the queen or lady of 
the* May, the fool, the piper, and several morris-dancers, habited, as 
it appears, in various modes. Afterwards a hobby-horse and a dragon 
were added. 

Robin Hood is too well known to need any description. Little 
John, his faithful companion, is first mentioned by Fordun, the 
Scottish historian, who wrote in the fourteenth century, and speaks of 
these persons in the theatrical performances of his time, and of the 
minstrel’s songs relating to them, which he says the common people 
preferred to all'other romances. Of Friar Tuck there is no very anci- 
ent mention, and his history is uncertain. He is known to 
have formed one of the May-game characters during the reign of 
Henry VIII., and is probably of much earlier origin. It is surmised 
that the term is derived from the dress of the order, which was tucked 
or folded at the waist, by means of a cord or girdle. Thus Chaucer, 
in his preface to the Canterbury Tales, says, “ Tucked he was, as is a 
freere about.” This friar maintained his situation in the morris under 
the reign of Elizabeth, but is not heard of afterwards. In Ben Jonson's 
Masque of Gipsies, the clown takes notice of his being omitted in the 
dance. 

Maid Marian . Bishop Percy, and Mr Stevens agree in making 
this character the mistress of Robin Hood, an opinion which the latter 
supports by the following quotation from the old play of u The Down- 
fall of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, 1601,” whence it would appear 
that Maid Marian was originally a name assumed by Matilda, the 
daughter of Lord Fitzwalter, when Robin Hood remained in a state of 
outlawry. 

Next disagreed, (if thereto she agree,) 

That faire Matilda henceforth change her name, 

And while it is the chance of Robin Hoode 
To live in Sherewodde a poor outlaw's life! 

She by Maide Marian's name be only call’d. 

Mat , — I am contented, reade on little John, 

Henceforth let me be named Maide Marian. 

Mr Douce, however, who considers this story as a dramatic 
fiction, observes that none of the materials of the more authentic 
history of Robin Hood prove the existence of any such person in the 
character of his mistress. There is a French pastoral drama so early 
as the eleventh or twelfth century, in which the principal characters 
are Robin and Marion, a shepherd and shepherdess. The latter name 
which never occurs in the page of English history, and was probably 
imported from France is not compounded of Mary and Anne, but 
forms a corruption, as it is conjectured, of Miriam the prophtess, 
whose dancing women, with their timbrels, may have suggested the 

IND. SPOAT* a*V.— YOL. X., NO. XXX. * 
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first notion of the female morris-dancer. Maid Maiian not only 
officiated as the paramour of Robin Hood in the Maygames, but as 
the queen or lady of the May, who seems to have been intro- 
duced long before the name of the bold outlaw was known, and who 
may be deemed the legitimate representative of the goddess Flora in 
the Roman festival. She was usually dressed according to the fashion 
of the time, holding a flower in her hand, and wearing a fancy coro- 
net. Her gait was nice and affected. Thus, in the old ballad of the 
Miller of Mansfield : 

And so they jetted down towards the king's hall : 

The merry old miller with his hands on his side, 

His wife, like Maid Marion, did mince at that tide. 

In the time of Elizabeth, when the morris had degenerated into a 
piece of coarse buffoonery, and this once elegant queen of May was 
personated by a clownish boy, she obtained the name of Malkin , and 
was thus assimilated to a vulgar drudge or scullion ; but, dining the 
whole of her existence, mirth and gaiety were her constant com- 
panions 5 nor was this character even in later times, uniformly vulgar. 
Our poets and pastoral writers, up to a comparatively recent period, 
thought they could not pay a higher compliment to the fair object of 
their admiration, than to crown her as queen of the May.* 

The Fool, in point of dress, was the same as the domestic buf- 
foon of his time, with the addition of bells to his arms and ancles. In 
the absence of some of the other characters of the morris-dance, the 
exeitions of the fool appear to have been increased, as we learn from 
Ben Jonson’s Entertainment at Althrope . 

But bee, the hobby horse is forgot, 

Foolc, it must be your lot, 

To supply his want with faces, 

And some other buflfeon graces. 

In the modern morris-dance the fool is continued, but his real 
character and dress have been long since forgotten, though their his- 
tory may not be altogether unworthy of a passing reminiscence. 
“ According to the illuminators of the thirteenth century, he bears the 
squalid appear a ice of a wretched idiot, wrapped in a blanket which 
scarcely covers his nakedness, bolding in one hand a stick with an in- 
flated bladder attached to it by a cord, which answered the purpose 
of a bawble. If we view him in his more improved state, where his 
clothing; is somewhat better, yet bis tricks are so exceedingly barba- 
rous and vulgar, that they would disgrace the most despicable Jack 
Pudding that ever exhibited at Bartholomew Fair ; and even when he 
was more perfectly equipp 'd in his party-coloured coat and hood, and 
completely decorated with bells, bis improvements add but little to his 
respectability, and still less do they qualify him as a companion for 
kings and noblemen . 0 


* Cunningham’s mellifluous poem on this subject is, perhaps, the last. 
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“ In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the fool, ov more 
properly the jester, was a man of some ability ; and if his character 
has been strictly drawn by Shakspeare and other dramatic writers, 
the entertainment he afforded consisted in witty retorts and sarcastic 
reflections ; and his licence seems upon such occasions to have been 
vetf extensive/'* 

Tom the Piper, an obvious and necessary attendant upon dan* 
oers, requires very little illustration. Spenser, in his third eclogue, 
speaking of the rhymes of bad poets, observes, that “ Tom Piper 
makes as little melodies” whence we are to infer that his music was 
not usually of the very best kind. 

The Hobby-horse, as has been already observed, was often omit- 
ted in the morris. During the reign of Queen Elizabeth the puritans 
made sad havoc among the May-games, by their preachings and in- 
vectives. Poor maid Marian was assimilated to the scarlet abomimi- 
lion of Babylon ; Friar Tuck was deemed a remnant of popery ; and 
the Hobby-horse an impious and pagan superstition. King James’s 
Book of Sports restored the lady and the hobby-horse, but during thu 
Commonwealth they were again attacked by a new set of fanatics, 
and were suppressed, together with the whole of the May festivities, 
Whitsun-ales, &c. At the Restoration they were once more revived. 
The hobby-horse was represented by a man equipped with as much 
pasteboard as was sufficient to form the head and hinder parts of tt 
horse, the quardrupedal deficiencies being concealed by a long fool- 
cloth, that nearly touched the ground. On this occasion the perfor- 
mer exerted all his skill in burlesque horsemanship. In Sampson’s 
play of the Vowbreaker, 1636, a miller being angry that the major of 
the city is put in competition with him in enacting this character, says, 
“ Have I practised my reines, my careeres, my pranckcrs, my ambles, 
my false trotts, my canterbury paces, and shall master major put me 
beside the hobby-horse ? Have I borrowed the fore-horse bells, his 
plumes, and braveries, nay, had his mane new shorn and frizzled, and 
shall the major put me beside the hobby-horse V 9 

To the horses’s mouth was suspended a ladle for the purpose of 
gathering money from the spectators, an office which in later times was 
performed by the fool. In Nashe's play of Summers last Wilt and 
Testament , there enter three clowns and three maids, who dance the 
morris, and at the same time sing the following song ; 

Trip and goe, heave and hoe, 

Up and downe, to and fro, • 

From the towne, to the grove, 

Two and two, let us rove, 

A Maying, a playing ; 

Love hath no gainsaying, 

So merrily trip and goe. 

* Strutt's complete View of the Dress and Habits of the People of Engl.m i, 
vol. ii. p. 313 . 
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A short time before the Revolution in France, the May-games and 
morris-dance were celebrated in many parts of that country, accom- 
panied by a fool and a hobby-horse, termed a chevalet ; and, if the 
authority of Minsheu be not questionable, the Spaniards had the same 
character, under the name of the Tarasca. 

The Dragon is introduced in Sampson's play of the Vowbree&er, 
as early as 1633, where a fellow says “ I'll be a fiery Dragon ;"and 
another observes, that he will be “ a thundering St. George as ever 
rode on horseback." This seems to afford a clue to the use of the 
Dragon, who was probably attacked in some ludicrous manner by the 
hobby-horse saint. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the morris-dancers were dressed in 
gilt leather and silver paper, and sometimes in coats of white and 
spangled fustian. They had purses in their girdles, and garters to 
which bells were attached, varying in number from twenty to forty, 
and distinguished by different appellations, as the fore bell, the 
second bell, the treble, the tenor, the bass, and the double 
bell. Sometimes the hat was decorated with a nosegay, or with the 
herb thrift , formerly called our lady's cushion . A very few years 
since, a company of morris-dancers, attended by a boy, Maid Marian, 
a hobby-horse, and a fool, was seen at Usk, in Monmouthshire, where 
they profess to have kept up this ceremony for the last three hundred 
years. This, and one or two other modern instances, Mr Douce has 
thought it proper to record in the disertation to which we have been so 
largely indebted, because he thinks it extremely probable, “ that, from 
the preseent rage for refinement and innovation, there will remain in 
the course of a short time but few vestiges of our popular customs and 
antiquities.” 

Smith 1 s Festivals, Games, 8fc. f Ancient and Modem. 


POINTER. 

The pointer, notwithstanding the beautiful uniformity of his frame, 
the docility of his disposition and his almost unlimited utility, has heen 
lessuoticed by naturalists than any other individual of the species; 
hence it may be fairly inferred, this particular breed was formerly un- 
known in Britain, and that the stock was originally of foreign extrac- 
tion. A combination of circumstances tend to justify the predomi- 
nant opinion, that they were first introduced into this country from 
Spain (very little more than two centuries since), and that the heavy, 
awkward, slow, and somniferous appearance of the Spanish pointer is 
now nearly lost, in what may be candidly considered the judicious 
crosses and improved breed of our own. 
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It is within the memory of the present generation, when the 
former were exceedingly common in every part of the kingdom ; but iq 
infinitely numerous have been the speculative changes in collateral 
< ■'nsanguinity, that one of the original breed is very rarely to be seen. 
r l lis can create no surprise when it is recollected, that as there is no 
onet>f the species who can contribute more to the pursuits and con* 
templative pleasures of sportsmen in general, it was the more natural 
to expect that greater efforts would be made to approach as near as 
possible to perfection. In this universality of opinion, such emulative 
struggles arose for superiority in the sporting world, that this particu- 
lar breed has been so crossed, re-crossed, bred in and bred out to 
gratify the intent of various individuals (as prompted by fancy, fashion, 
or caprice), that they are now to be seen of all sizes, colours, and 
qualifications; from the slow, short-muzzled, heavy shouldered remains 
of the perfect Spanish pointer (incapable of a second day's work), to 
the in-and-in cross. with a fox-hound, none of which are ever known to 
tire, and have frequently speed enough to catch a half-grown leveret if 
they happen to jump up before them. 

It is no more than thirty or forty years since the breed of pointers 
were nearly white, or mostly variegated with liver-coloured spots; 
except the celebrated stock of the then celebrated Duke of Kingston, 
whose breed of blacks were considered superior to all in the kingdom, 
and sold for immense sums after his death. But so great has been the 
constantly increasing attachment to the sports of the field, particularly 
of the gun, that they have been since bred of every description, from 
a pure white, and a flea-bitten blue or grey, to a complete liver-colour 
or perfect black. After every experiment that can have been possibly 
made by the best judges and most energetic amateurs in respect to size, 
it seems at length a decided opinion with the majority, that when bred 
for every species of game and every diversity of country, both extremes 
are better avoided, and the line of mediocrity more advantageously 
adhered to; overgrown, fat, and heavy dogs very soon get weary in 
the hot and early part of the season ; the smaller sort are likewise at- 
tended with inconvenience in hunting high turnips, heath, ling, and 
broom-fields. 

It is a maxim much believed and frequently verified, that “ there 
is hardly a convenience without an inconveniance ;” so as some advan- 
tages have been derived from the infinity of experimental crosses, 
both in respect to speed and the durability of labour and fatigue, so 
something has been sacrificed upon the score of patient forbearance 
and olfactory sensibility; the gradational shades and predominant 
propensity of each breed introduced by every change (or cross) having 
so diversified the present stock, that the more trouble is experienced 
in making a pointer staunch for the field, in proportion as you are 
the more degrees removed from the original Spanish race with whom 
the point was supposed to have been inherent. 

The impatient dispositions and volatile rapidity of many, may^ 
have prompted them to an ideal possibility, and consequent attempt of 
introducing a breed with speed sufficient to outstrip the vivid extent of 
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their own imaginations ; that they might, by a kind of preternatural 
paradox, enjoy the supreme felicity of hunting * and shooting at the 
same time; and from the indulgence of this suggestion may have 
arisen the emulative struggle for an increase of speed in addition to 
point, which has at length been accomplished to a most admirable de- 
gree of perfection. Pointers, however well they may have been bred, 
are never considered complete unless they are perfectly staunch (as it 
is termed) to “ bird, dog, and gun;*' which uniformly implies, first, 
standing singly to a bird, or covey ; secondly, to backingfor pointing 
instantly likewise) the moment one perceives another dtifftto stand ; 
and lastly not to stir from his own point, at the rising of any bird, or 
the firing of any guu in the field, provided the game is neither sprung 
nor started at which he made his original point. 

To acquire these degrees of perfection the pliability and mildness 
of the pointer’s natural disposition is most admirably adapted, for 
independent of the attracting symmetry of his form, the sincerity of his 
unceasing attention, and the placid serenity of his unvaried attach- 
ment, he perceptibly possesses all those interior and inexplicable qua- 
lities calculated to command the confidence of man, whom he is so 
incessantly industrious to please, and to whose inculcations he is so 
constantly anxious to become obedient. So soon as he grows into a 
consciousness of his own powers and promised utility, he avails himself 
of every opportunity that can possibly recommend his services, by the 
most fervent and solicitous prostrations at the feet of his master, 
eagerly and instinctively anxious to make liis industrious efforts in the 
field. 

The art of breaking pointers was formerly considered a most diffi- 
cult and mysterious concern ; many of those denominated dog-breakers 
having nearly derived their sole subsistence from such employment; 
that charm however has been long since broken, and the simplicity of 
the process is now so generally known amongSV sporting practitioners, 
that a tolerably well-bred pointer puppy may have the ground-work of 
all his future perfections theoretically implanted in the parlour, or 
kitchen of the dwelling-house, before he once makes his appearance 
in the field. The instinctive impulse of this breed is frequently seen 
to display itself in subjects no more than three or four months old ; 
where in still and uninterrupted situations puppies may be observed 
most earnestly standing at chickens, pigeons, and even sparrows upon 
the ground by sight, before the olfactory powers can be supposed to 
have attained maturity to prompt a point by scent. 

When a. whelp of this description has reached his sixth or seventh 
month, the process may be proceeded upon in the following way ; and 
either a single dog, a brace, or more, may be managed with equal 
ease, in any convenient spot, room, or yard, at the same time, with no 
other assistance whatever, than the alternate expressions of “ To ho!” 
— “ Have a care !” — and “ Take heed !” (having the small field-wlup 
in hand to impress attention and enforce obedience) although the most 
attracting meat is tossed before them in every direction. The com- 
mencement of the ceremony consists in throwing a piece of bread at 
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some small distance before the dog, who upon making his effort to 
obtain it, must be instantly checked by a quick exclamation of 
“ have a care)’’ and the assistant terms alternately repeated, to keep 
him in a patient point of perseverance ; till having given ample proof 
of his obedience to the injunction, and stood time sufficient to demon- 
strate his comprehension of the restraint he must occasionally encoun- 
ter; a vibrative low-toned whistle, accompanied with a mild ejacula- 
lion of “ hie on,” will prove the signal for proceeding, which the 
whole wil^ti^ily learn to obey ; and it will be found by practice, that 
one or mj^H|ay at the very moment of seizing either the bread or 
the meat, iMK instantly stopped and made to renew their point, by a 
repetition of either of the verbal cautions previously observed. 

Young dogs having thus coolly and deliberately imbibed the 
fundamental principles upon which they are to act, have the full force 
of nature and their predominant propensity to point out their practice 
when brought into the field. Very few well-bred pointers are seen 
who hunt too little, the greater part are inclined to range too much ; 
and then it is that the cool and steady patience of the experienced 
sportsman is the more requisite to check the impetuosity. JuvtMiile 
and inconsiderate gunners materially injure young and unsteady dogs, 
by keeping them under as little restraint as they wish to be kept 
themselves ; too often letting them break away without respect to dis- 
tance, till by custom they acquire a habit of inattention and disobe- 
dience (to word or whistle), of which they are not easily divested 
without much severity and flagellation. 

Whatever may have been adopted by way of theoretic inculca- 
tion during the early months, no dog should be brought regularly 
into the field for constant (or even easy use), till nearly or full a twelve- 
month old ; if so, and they become frequently weary and foot-sore, it 
sometimes produces an habitual lassitude and bodily indifference that 
is never after shaken off When first entered, it should be alone, and 
with a sportsman whose experience has convinced him young dogs 
should from the earliest moment of their initiation, be taught to tra- 
verse every yard of the ground (in proper lengths and at equal dis- 
tances) so that no one part should be left unbeaten ; and this should 
be effected with as few words, and as little noise as possible. Short, 
verbal, but expressive signals ; low, vibrative, encouraging whistles ; 
and the occasional waving of one hand or the other, to the right or left 
are all thal's necessary or useful ; more does mischief; one steady shot 
of this description, with only a brace of pointers obedient to command 
and steady to dog and gun, will kill more game in any country than a 
noisy crew with three or four brace in company. 

The complete and perfect qualifications of a pointer, are so indis- 
pensibly necessary to success in the acquisition of game, as well as in 
assisting to form a good shot ; that young dogs should never be per- 
mitted to deviate from the proper rule of quartering the ground before 
them and directly in this way ; that is, to cover a line of three-score 
yards transversely in the front of his mapter, by taking thirty yards to 
the right and then re passing him take thirty yards to the left, where 
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he again turns, and continues that routine in such proportions, as not 
to let his crossings and re-crossings be more than five and twenty or 
thirty yards from each other. When a brace of pointers or more are 
hunted they should alternately cross the same beat, by meeting and 
passing each other, taking additional ground at each turn, but should 
not beat the same way in a parellel direction. • 

When a young dog is once made steady to bird and gun ; broke 
from a natural desire to chase his game, and rendered obedient to 
every signal it is necessary for him to know and obseuafmben is the 
proper time to entertain him in company, that he may i^^Hpmself of 
the advantages to be derived from hunting with oWPand more 
staunch and experienced dogs than himself. Previous to this intro- 
duction (when hunted alone) so soon as he knows his game, and 
is energetically anxious in the pursuit of it, feel for the wind, and let 
him have it as much in his favour as the form of the field and circum- 
stances will permit. So soon as he comes to a point, a pause should 
ensue, and he should be permitted to enjoy it; not a buz, a word, or 
exclamation should escape by which he might be agitated to action ; 
the necessary injunctions to caution should be tremulously vibrated 
upon the ear, till the fire of his eye, the distention of the nostril, the 
elated loftiness , of the aspect, and the seeming spasmodic affection of 
his whole frame (produced by the effect of the olfactory irritability), 
affords ample proof the game is indisputably before him. 

This is the critical and awfully affecting moment when the feelings 
of both ure worked upon, and it is also the very moment when the 
most philosophic patience is necessary to be observed. Now is the 
time, if the game luckily lies, to advance nearer by degrees, but with 
a’l possible precaution of silence and deliberation. Approach him first 
on one side, then on the other, if possible, without springing the birds 
if they continue to lie favourably for the purpose, walk in a circle 
entirely round them and the dog, by which practice he will be soon 
convinced his persevering point must correspond wilh whatever may 
prove the occasion. When time sufficient has been employed to con- 
firm his steadiness, the game may be then walked up, and whether 
fired at or not, the first consideration is to prevent his chasing ; this is 
a most important part of his education, and must not be inadvertently 
delayed to the chance pages of futurity. If a shot is made, whether 
with or without success, it is equally the duty of the dog to remain 
with the gun till it is re-charged, previous to his again advancing in 
pursuit of game, and this depends entirely upon the firmness of the 
party Concerned; if which authority is not invariably supported, the 
dog, however excellent in other respects, is proportionally prevented 
reaching the summit of perfection. 

Some there are who consider it a qualification in a pointer to 
bring the game to foot when killed, and those who wish it, will find it 
easy of attainment, by teaching them to fetch and carry before they are 
at all accustomed to the field ; it is a mode of being employed they 
are much delighted with, and never forget, but is attended with the 
change of one inconvenience annexed to the experiment; if they 
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become hard-mouthed, and take to breaking both flesh and feather, it 
is a fault, or rather crime which generally becomes incorrigible, and 
is hardly ever obliterated without incessant trouble and much distress- 
ing severity. This circumstance so naturally likely to occur, it is the 
more necessary to bring to memory, because punishment is at all times 
unpleasant to the humane and liberal-minded sportsman, who will 
coincide with the writer in opinion, that prudent prevention is pre- 
ferable to the uncertainty of cure ; and that a slight and salutary 
correction to-day, may sometimes render unnecessary the doubly and 
trebly enhatijfpi deserts of to-morrow. 

However infinite the services of the canine species are admitted, 
and however refined the sensations of their advocates may be in res- 
pect to the punishment they are destined to receive ; it must be 
brought to recollection, that trifling corrections cannot be dispensed 
with, as they are the necessary and unavoidable antidotes to evils of a 
much more formidable extent. If we for a moment advert to the 
species in their original state, we shall recall to memory, that they are 
by nature wild and disposed to depredation ; and unless preserved in 
the state of subjection to which they have been reduced, might indi- 
vidually incline to riot, mischief, and confusion. The most moderate 
and least attentive observers are not without proof of their tendency 
in puppy-hood, to an attack upon sheep, pigs, and poultry, which 
frequently prove so destructive to the property of neighbours, and so 
vexatious to the owners ; that agitating as such punishment may be 
to the feelings of those concerned, it must be inflicted occasionally 
with an examplary severity, upon the justly admitted principle that 
“ of two evils we ought to choose the least,” and it is only by due 
subordination in the earliest stages of initiation that future observance 
and obedience is to be obtained. 

Young dogs, from high blood and eagar impetuosity, are inclined 
to a rapidity, that frequently irritates the feelings, and is productive of 
agitating passions, which destroy the coolness and serenity so evident- 
ly necessary to the successful executioner of the gunner in the held* 
They become impatient in their point, rush in, spring the birds, and 
chase them in their flight; these are faults of the worst description, 
and if not completely eradicated in the first two or three weeks of 
embarkation are seldom overcome at all. In correction so papably 
indispensible, moderation should maintain its preponderation in oppo- 
sition to the effect of passion, sometimes too readily and violently 
excited by the mortifying disappointments which (after an infinity of 
fatigue) so often ensue ; words of reproach, and gentle punishment 
are prudently preferable to severe and indignant kicks, blows with the 
butt of the gun, or uumerciful beatings; a succession of such treat- 
ment being more likely to keep him obstinately at a distance (when a 
fault has been committed) than induce him to approach reproof, 
knowing he has it to encounter. 

Pointers, though adequate to different degrees of sporting desti- 
nation are, principally appropriated to the purposes of partridge, 
grouse, and snipe-shooting ; as the particular kinds of sport where 
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their merits become more strikingly conspicuous and can be mote 
pleasingly enjoyed than is possible in pheasant or cock-shooting, 
where the most enlivening spirit of the pursuit is buried in the obscu- 
rity of the remote and wooded situation. Partridge-shooting to a 
contemplative mind and ruminative dispostion, must be admitted of a 
much more gratifying description ; for the objects of pursuit*being 
found chiefly in the open country, every minute part of the sport is 
distinctly seen and proportionally enjoyed. 

In partridge-shooting, pointers only are brought into the field, at 
least with those who rank as sportsmen, and hold the appellation in 
too much respect to degrade its distinction ; and it is never pursued 
with greater consistency, enjoyed with more unsullied satisfaction to 
the parties, or crowned with brighter rays of success, than when too 
many guns, or too many dogs are not seen in the field at the same 
time. Any number beyond two of the former, with a brace and half, 
or two brace of the latter in one company, evidently denote much 
more of poaching rapacity and an inadvertent or unintentional anni- 
hilation of game, than of sporting equity and gentleman-like for- 
bearance. The modern introduction and fashionable use of double- 
barrelled guns, partake a littlo too powerfully of the same impression ; 
being most inhumanly and admirably calculated to promote that very 
scarcity of game, these tender-hearted professors, (of self-denial) are 
always the first to complain of. 

That great incentive to emulation, the art of shooting flying, in 
which many are so exceedingly expert, and which by care, attention, 
and perseverance, may be so easily attained, is not, in general, acquir- 
ed with that facility by younger sportsmen, as might naturally be 
expected where so much time and earnest anxiety is dedicated to the 
purpose. This seriously considered, is to be solely attributed to the 
timidity, volatility, anxiety and agitated impatience of the inind, at the 
very critical moment when all should be quiet and calm within, and all 
around “ as silent as the grave but at the seemingly awful and 
impressive crisis, when the sudden point takes place, the animal fixed 
immoveable, and his eyes have assumed the form of fire, under au 
instinctive magnetic impulse, which instaneously excites in the human 
frame a most inexpressive sensation (the heart palpitating wilh hope, 
fear, and suspence), the birds probably rise, and with so much alarm- 
ing noise and rapidity, that the body and mind being equally agitated, 
no distinct bird is singled out for the aim at the instant of pulling the 
trigger, and the whole escape; to the great mortification of the party 
concerned, who is lost in surprise and admiration at the event. 

It is well known to those who are expert in the practice, that 
there is no pursuit, game, or amusement that can possibly require a 
nicer eye, and steadier hand, a cooler head, or a more philosophic 
patience that the sport before us. Sportsmen of experience waste 
neither their time, nor their labour ; they well know where to find the 
birds according to the time of the day, and are seldom or ever seen to 
hunt their dogs in unlikely places. They cover the ground slowly and 
deliberately, that none should be left unbeaten, or birds be left behind; 
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when ft dog stands (and it is seen by the point lie is sure of bis game) 
the master should stand still also ; the general stillness settles the dog 
more firmly to his point, and the birds are always the more likely to 
lie. If the gunner is young and impatient, hurrying up as many of 
that description frequently do, it hurries the dog also, and uot only 
mates him eagerly impatient, but the game in the confusion probably 
rises out of shot; or what is equally productive of mortification, be 
gets up to the point so flurried and out of breath, that he finds it 
impracticable to take regular aim ; and when he erroneously conceives 
he does, the bodily tremor he is in, renders the shot nine times out of 
ten ineffectual. 

To acquire a systematic proficiency, and to become a good shot, 
certain rules are indispensibly necessary, the most predominant of 
which is mental coolness and steady deliberation ; those of too hasty 
and impetuous a disposition seldom exceed the line of mediocrity. 
When a dog has been permitted to enjoy his point a proper length of 
time, whether the birds are intentionally sprung, or rise spontaneously, 
the gun should never be advanced to the shoulder till the bird, or 
the covey are calmly and patient surveyed, and the individual bird 
fixed upon at which the aim is intended to be taken; this doue, and 
the eye not removed from the devoted object till the instrument of 
death is brought to its “deadly level," the sight once caught, and (he 
trigger drawn in the corresponding twinkling, success in moat cases 
must inevitably ensue. 

It is a remark worthy attention, that in shooting, the progress 
to perfection is greatly retarded (particularly amongst the juvenile 
branches of sporting society when shooting in company) by emula~ 
tively and almost invariably, but very inconsistently endeavouring to 
obtain the first shot; the error being mutual, so is the disappointment, 
probably both, or all (if more fire) miss, to which follows a vacant 
stare of individual mortification wiih a sensation of disgrace : but if a 
bird happens to fall, it is frequently productive of clamour and general 
jealousy, sometimes claimed by both or all, laying the foundation of 
acidities about a paltry partridge, which have never terminated but 
with the lives of the parties. The prudent and patient, who shoot in 
company, will be found circumspect and consistent in every motion ; 
they will neither of them take aim at the first bird which happens to 
rise (to be confused by those that follow) or fix upon a bird on the 
left hand when his companion is on that side ; the righthand man and 
the left should invariably adhere to birds going off on their own sides, 
but when their flight is made in a direct line forward, circumstances 
must regulate and justify proceedings accordingly. 

Grouse-shooting, of which a very accurate representation is given 
in the plate annexed, differs but little from the sport already described, 
except its being much more laborious, taking place in the more sultry 
months, and in the more hilly and mountainous countries. This 
species of game is not like the partridge, universally dispersed oves the 
face of the kingdom at large, but is the native of some particular 
spaoa or district in wild, remote, and peculiar situations. They were 
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at no distant period to be frequently seen in different parts of the 
Principality, as well as in the New Forest in Hampshire, where they 
are now very much reduced and rarely to,be found j at least in number 
sufficient to render the sport matter of attraction. 

In the northern counties bordering upon the Tweed, and in vari- 
ous parts of Scotland, they are so numerous that many of the 
most opulent and energetic sportsmen make very long and expensive 
journies to satiate themselves with an unrestrained profusion of sport. 
There are two distinct kinds of grouse, one passing under the deno- 
mination of black, the other red grouse ; the former of which is de- 
lineated in the plate annexed, and lays well-founded claim to sporting 
attention. These fowls (called also moor or heath-fowl) adhere mostly 
to mountains and moors principally covered with heath, seldom or ever 
descending into the lower grounds. They fly in packs consisting of 
four or five brace, and take every opportunity of baskingly indulging 
upon the intervening beds of moss, particularly in the extreme heat 
of the summer seasou. 

The cackling noise of the cock is always made as a signal of 
alarm upon the approach of danger, and may be heard at a consider- 
able distance ; and when once the dog has made his point, the cock is 
generally the first bird upon wing. So soon as the pointer is observed 
to stand firm, it is instantly necessary to keep the eye attentively for- 
ward ; for if the birds are perceived to erect their heads and run, it is 
considered a fair prognostic they will not lie well before the dog dur- 
ing the day ; in which case there is no alternative but to head the dog 
and keep pace with them if possible, so as to be within shot when they 
rise ; if which advantage is not taken, many a long and laborious day 
may be encountered without the consolatory compensation of a single 
bird* 

As the time for grouse-shooting commences by legislative limita- 
tion (Aug. 12) at the most sultry season of the year, and principally 
in remote and distant parts of the country, very few of these birds 
reached the metropolis, before the present expeditious modes of con- 
veyance were adopted ; at least in such state a 9 to be rendered per- 
fectly grateful to the purposes of the table. If not killed remarkably 
clean, they are very soon disposed to putridity, and if required or in- 
tended to be sent to any great distance, they should be drawn so soon 
its it can be made convenient after they are shot, and the cavity filled 
with fine heath or sweet herbage for the journey. 

In addition to the utility and peculiar applicability of the pointer 
to the sports already recited, he is equally adapted to, and constantly 
used for snipe-shooting ; one of the pleasures of the field the best cal- 
culated to try the persevering fag and bottom of a sportsman, of any 
♦yet to be recounted. If he is not possessed of all the fortitude, pati- 
ent perseverance, and indefatigable exertion of a water-spaniel, he had 
better never be induced to the embarkation, at least with any well- 
founded expectation of success. To wet, dirt, difficulty, and disap- 
pointment, be must be habitually inured, in body he must be almost 
invulnerable, with a constitution impregnable to the whole phalanx of 
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morbidity, and a mind most philosophically at ease. “ Thus armed 
at all points” for land or water, moor or mire, swamps, fens, or bogs, 
snipe-shooting is a most excellent diversion, particularly in spots cele- 
brated for their reception ; in many of which, when the weather is 
favourable and the season kind, the sport is so incessant, that those 
who pursue it have frequent occasion to wait for the cooling of the 
gun-barrel before they can renew it. 

Snipes are birds of passage and consist of two kinds, one called 
a jack, the other a whole snipe, the latter being nearly double the 
size of the former; they are constantly found upon the same ground 
and sometimes close to each other. They are said to breed mostly in 
the low and swampy parts of Germany and Switzerland, varying but 
little, if any with the flights of woodcocks iu the time of their arrival 
in this country, which is in general about the first autumnal rains in 
October. Notwithstanding the greater bodies return to the above 
countries in the spring, yet it is certain some small proportion remain 
in England during the summer, and breed in the marshes and fens of 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Essex, where their nests are fre- 
quently found with eggs, as well as with young. 

Pointers palpably enjoy this sport in an equal degree with any 
other, and it is well worth remark with the contemplative sportsman, 
that notwithstanding this species of bird is so diminutive, when put 
into competition with the different articles of game, that the dog is so 
much and so constantly accustomed to, yet he is known to staud 
equally staunch even to the jack (which is the smallest of the two) as 
he does to either the hare, the pheasant, or the partridge. Snipes when 
found, lay in general well to the dog, particularly if the atmosphere is 
heavy, and the air dense ; but the moment they are upon the wing 
and fix their flight against the wind, they go off in such a twisting and 
twirling direction, that they are then an object very difficult to insure 
good aim at ; but by Waiting with patience till they take their intended 
line, the shot may be made with a much greater probability of success. 
They are considered in season from November to March, killed at any 
other time they mostly appear with a branny scurf upon their bodies 
as if diseased and in a state of emaciation. 

Partridge-shooting begins according to act of parliament on the 
first of September annually, and terminates on the first of February 
next ensuing, and is a sport so perfectly congenial to the disposition 
of the people, and so truly conducive to the great blessing of health, 
that its votaries seem to increase in proportion to the conditiopal re- 
straints of parliamentary prohibition. This species of game are not 
in equal abundance every year, but depend in a material degree upon 
the favourable state of the weather during the time of laying the eggs, 
as well as the week or ten days subsequent to hatching ; which is 
almost invariably during the second and third week of June. 

When the months of May and June are dry, partridges are in 
general exceedingly numerous, and proportionally strong upon wing 
by the commencement of the shooting season ; but when heavy arid 
dreadful rains fall (as they frequently do during the hay-harvest), 
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the destruction is incredible. Such severe and continued rains not only 
chill the eggs during incubation, but drown numbers of the young 
almost so soon as they are out of their shells. Wet seasons are also 
destructive to ants, upon the eggs of which, young partridges as well 
as pheasants principally subsist. 

Partridges so soon as the corn is cut down, and they are deprived 
of the shelter under which they were bred, display a most wonderful 
timidity and dread of danger ; to which the whole covey are induced 
by the unceasing and inexpressible anxiety of the hen for the safety 
of her young. Thus incessantly alive to perpetual fear, they change 
their situation repeatedly in the course of the day ; as well to insure 
safety from probable danger as to supply the calls of nature. In the 
first part of the shooting season, while the wheat and barley stubbles 
are fresh, and not rendered too bare, or too much beaten by cattle, 
they are to be found in one or the other, both late at night and early 
in the morning : after feeding in which (if not disturbed by the 
approach of those in pursuit of them), they rise gently in a cluster by 
signal from the hen, and glide or skim along with as little flutter as 
possible to the nearest promised protection of turnips, standing clover, 
rushy moors, or low grassy coverts, in some of which during the day 
they are mostly to be found, and not unfrequently near a watery ditch, 
or running stream about noon ; as it is at this time and in general 
once a day they take this part of their sustenance : but as there are 
many hilly countries in which water is but very partially to be found, 
it is natuially to conclude, their wants in this respect may be amply 
supplied by the morning dew-drops, with which vegetation at all times 
so plentifully abounds. 

To those who are total strangers to the sport as well as the almost 
incredible annual destruction of these inoffensive branches of the 
feathered creation (the beautiful variegations of whose plumage, and 
the nutritive property of whose flesh have rendered them worthy legis- 
lative protection), it becomes directly applicable to be informed, they 
begin to pair off from the fragmental remains of covies, about the 
.third and Last weeks in February, and the two first in March ; they 
make their nests upon the ground, chiefly in the thick bottom of 
hedges and in the hedge-rows, though they are frequently found in 
fields of clover, and sometimes (but rarely) in standing cQrn. The 
,hen usually deposits from fifteen to twenty eggs, and produces mostly 
a bird from every egg she lays ; which, as before observed, is late in 
the month of June. 

The young in the aggregate are sportingly termed covies, and if 
the season is kind and favourable are able to run and follow the hen 
almost as soon as they are hatched. Although the chances of their 
premature destruction are numerous, by vermin, torrents of rain and 
other vicissitudes, yet from six to eight and nine brace are in general 
brought up to fly with the old ones, unless in some of those instances 
where the whole covey is accidentally destroyed. Partridges are in- 
icUided in every act of parliament far the preservation of game ; and 
thepetrafcy for kilting a partridge by any person unqualified by fow w 
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to do is five pounds. And by a latter act, if such unqualified person 
kills (or goes in pursuit of with intent to kill) either partridge or any 
other species of game, without having taken out a certificate from tha 
clerk of the peace for the county in which he resides, or where he 
sports, he is then liable to a farther penalty of twenty pounds, making 
a forfeiture of twenty-five pounds for the double transgression. 

Partridges in their infant state, accompany the hen in search of 
food, obey the cluck of the mother and are protected by the clutch 
of her wings in the same manner as any domestic fowl. The hen is 
so instinctively attached to her young, that she will oppose every diffi- 
culty, encounter every danger, and face death in every form to insure 
their safety ; although timid to stupidity, and at times rendered almost 
insensible by her own fears, yet upon other occasions great sagacity is 
observable by her endeavours to preserve her offspring. When they 
are very young and unable to save themselves by Bight, and in all 
cases of danger, particularly when approached by that fatal enemy the 
dog, the hen will rise and lead him on by short flights, or rather 
lioverings of thirty or forty yards but just above the ground, till having 
induced him to follow a sufficient distance from the seat of all her 
fears, she takes a long and more circuitous route at each future 
exertion till finding she ha3 completely baffled her pursuer, another 
longer and stronger effort returns to her young in safety. 

Whenever a covey is unavoidably separated by the approach of 
danger, and different branches are again pursued, and repeatedly dis- 
tuibed, so as to become divided individually and to a very consider- 
able distance, nature has been benign in her assistance ; for by the 
inherent property of calling (which they possess in so peculiar a 
degree) they insure a very expeditious recovery of each other after a 
most distant separation. The imitation of this call has been brought 
to great perfection by that infinity of nocturnal depredators deno- 
minated poachers, whb availing themselves of the simplicity of these 
birds, too successfully allure them to their destruction. 

To the contemplative sportsman aud ruminative observer, the 
supplies of game from whence the incredible havoc of every year is 
derived has always been matter of serious admiration, which can only 
cease by a knowledge of their prolific powers of propagation ; of 
this there are such infiuite and authentic proofs upon record as would 
bring home conviction to the most stoical incredulity. In preference 
to a variety of more remote and distant facts which might be intro- 
duced, a few remarks from the second volume of Mr Daniel's “Rural 
Sports,” lately published, are entitled to attention, who informs us, 
that — 

“ Mr Coke (who is perhaps the very best shot in England), the 
7th of October, 1799, upon his manor at Warham, and within a 
mile's circumference, bagged forty braces of partridges in eight hours 
at ninety-three shots, and every bird was killed singly ; the day before 
on the same spot, he killed twenty-two brace and a half in three hours. 
In 1799, when he made his annual visit to Castle Acre, the party 
killed only 409 head of game, which was deemed but indifferent sport. 
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In 1801 Mr Coke Was more successful, having killed in five days, 
seven hundred and twenty-six partridges ; surely the number of dis- 
charges must deafen the operator, putting the destruction out of the 
question, and Mr Coke is so capital a marksman, that as he inflicts 
death wheilfever he pulls the trigger, he should in mercy forbear such 
terrible examples of his skill.*' .. 9 

He reports also, that upon Mr Colquhoun's manor ait Writham in 
Norfolk, the late Duke of Bedford, and six other gentlemen in 1796, 
killed 40 brace of cock-pheasants, and twenty brace of hares, besides 
partridges, in one day; and at Houghton in the same county, the 
Duke of Bedford and seven others killed in the same space 165 hares, 
42 pheasants, 5 rabbits, a couple of woodcocks, and a brace of par- 
tridges ; and this was done although the woods had been beat five 
« times before during the season. 

That some tolerable idea may be formed of the annual supply for 
so constant and incredible a destruction, it is upon record that in 
1793, on a farm belonging to Mr Pratt, near Terling in Essex, a 
partridge’s nefct was found in a fallow field containing thirty-three 
eggs; of these twenty-three were hatched, and the whole went off 
with the hen ; of the remaining eggs, four more had live birds in 
them. The number of eggs was ascertained before hatching, to decide 
a bet laid by a person who refused to credit the assertion that such 
nest had been found. In 1798 a nest was found at Elborough, in 
Somersetshire, with twenty-eight eggs, and in June, 1801, at Mr 
Clarke’s, WeltonPlace, Nottinghamshire, a nest containing thirty-three 
eggs was found in one of the plantations. Thus then, in manors well 
stocked and carefully preserved, the increase of a single season (upon 
even a moderate district) may be readily conceived, and the annual 
consumption as clearly accounted for. 

In addition to the great infinity of game legally destroyed by that 
part of the sporting world who are properly qualified ; the number of 
every species secured by those nocturnal depredators denominated 
poachers, so plentifully besprinkled over every part of the kingdom 
exceed conception. There seem to have been for time immemorial, 
opposite opinions supported respecting the policy and prudence of what 
are termed “ the game laws the interest of one party being inces- 
santly considered in direct opposition to the other. This perpetual 
war is supported upon the basis of envy by the lower classes of rustic 
society, who having ever looked upon every act of the legislature res- 
pecting the preservation of game with the jaundiced eye of discon- 
tent are eternally engaged in devising plans to counteract and render 
them ineffectual. Thus the cunning of one is constantly opposed to 
the power of the other, and time alone, the great regulator of events 
will be enabled to ascertain the victory. 

Amidst such contrariety of opinions, the eye of impartiality 
naturally explores every literary region, every latitude of informa- 
tion, to discover the equity of such laws when originally formed, 
and the necessity for supporting them now they are sanctioned and 
~ confirmed by the judicious deliberations of the representatives of the 
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people. It is boldly asserted by a recent writer, (who may probably 
delight more in sound than sense), that “ a person having no land* 
and who chooses to keep his property in money, has no more right l* 
a hare or partridge, than he has to the sheep or goose from him who 
has chosen to vest his property in land/’ In the hasty steal of this 
writer to extol and exalt the landed interest above its proper criterion 
in the scale of wealth, it Is probable he had totally forgotten (if he 
ever knew) that great national depository of immensity called the 
Bank of England ; the millious eternally in motion through the me* 
dium of commerce ; as well as the infinite annual emoluments arising 
to individuals (resident in this country) from East and West-lndu 
possessions to an extent of riches beyond common conception* 

However wisely such laws may have been framed for the safe and 
salutary services of society, and however desirable it may be they 
should be rigidly enforced and implicitly obeyed; yet it cannot upon 
the most superficial, consideration be conceived, that every individual 
of the most opulent stock-holders, who loyally placing an implicit 
reliance upon the good faith and s* ability of government assist it 
with their wealth, and embatk the whole of their property to suppoil 
it (in various instances from ten to forty, fifty, or a hundred thousand 
pounds each) does not feel himself as much affected with the appetite 
and propensities of a gentleman, as he whose foiefathers have for* 
tunately left him a hundred pounds a year in land. 

It is not likely, nor can it be rationally expected, that any man 
possessing an immensity of personal property (calculated to afford him 
every luxury of life) will feel more inclined to sacrifice at the shiitie of 
self-denial than his neighbour ; or that he will neglect to avail himself 
of all the comforts and advantages to be derived from his money, that 
the other does from his land : under which candid consideration it is 
fair to presume, that so long as there shall continue a natural tendency 
to good living and the tlelicaeies which providence has so plentifully 
bestowed ; so long as the monied thousands of the metropolis will not 
give up an opinion that they are entitled to become partakers of “ the 
good things of this life so long as game shall be bred and human 
degeneracy be found in the lower classes of the community ; so long 
will poaching continue in opposition to every means that the utmost 
extent of human wisdom can suggest for its extirpation. 

It is an axiom of long standing, that every man has a right to 
offer a public opinion upon a public transaction; availing himself of 
this privilege, another writer upon the same subject has observed/* that 
in a highly cultivated, well-peopled country, no animal can properly 
be considered as wild ; all are supported by the property and labour of 
those who cultivate the soil. Some from their peculiar instincts are 
indeed, less capable than others of being appropriated, and therefore, 
like lands uninclosed, are held as a joint property. But he who has 
no land, and consequently contributes nothing to their maintenance is 
no more entitled td any use of them than the inhabitant of one parish 
is to' a right of commonage on the waste lands of another, 

Without presuming to offer an opinion, or to obtrude a single 
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line in animadversion upon the remarks of those who have written 
upon the political and equitable basis of these laws (which every good 
subject will probably admit ought to be obeyed), it must be univer- 
sally known, and it it is annually confirmed, that the great body of 
poachers, and that still greater infinity, their abettors, are of a direct 
and determined opposite opinion. However just, proper, nece&ary 
and political such restrictions may have been in their formation, and 
laudable in their intentional effect ; experience has afforded reason to 
believe but little reliance can be placed upon any expectation of a re- 
duction in the number of poachers, sanctioned, encouraged, and sup- 
ported as they are by thousands of the most opulent in the metropolis, 
as well as by the middle classes in every city, town, and village from 
one extremity of the island to the other. 

If there are any of the sporting world, or in fact any part of the 
subjects of this realm so inexperienced, as to suppose any one species 
of game is difficult to be obtained for money, he must be deplorably 
deficient in a knowledge of the common occurrences of this country ; 
and will probably be much surprised to be informed, that the art and 
profession of poaching is systematically continued, and carried on 
almost as public as the “ noon-day sun, air, earth or water” during the 
season ; nor need “ a ghost from the grave” be wanting to convince 
the most incredulous, that not one of the numerous, commercial, and 
opulent body in the city, nor any minor epicure in the suburbs, sits 
down without game at his table whenever he chooses to arrange it so 
in his bill of fare. It is not the province of a steward, butler, or house- 
keeper to arraign the taste, or restrain the will of their employer, par- 
ticularly when almost every poulterer, waiter, and book-keeper of the 
different coach and waggon inns, can give ample information where 
game of any kind can be procured with one hand, provided money is 
carried in the other. 

So long as a breach of the law is thus encouraged and rewarded 
with impunity by superiors, no well-founded hope of reformation can 
with consistency be entertained ; it is under the original embarkation 
as poachers, that numbers of rustics become the petty thieves of al- 
most every rural district, and whose dexterity by practice and expedi- 
ence sets at defiance the most precautionary prudence. Accustomed 
in the nocturnal destruction of game to the secrecy of fraud, and, com- 
mitting their depredations amidst the silence of night, those horrors 
and that consequent dread which frequently deters from the commis- 
sion ot* great offences gradually lose their effect. Solitude and dark- 
ness, which have where-withal to appal the human mind in its first 
deviation front the paths of rectitude, are divested of their terrors in 
those pilfering pursuits ; and the consequence has been observed by 
those who in the justice-seat of magistrates, are officially called to sit 
in judgment on the delinquency of public offenders, that to this initia- 
tion may frequently be ascribed their gradual progress to subsequent 
enormities. 

Whenever guilt by repetition becomes familiar to the mind, it is 
mi within the principle or power of the illiterate and uneducated to 
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restrain its excesses ; they cannot summon resolution and self-denial 
to arrest the career of iniquity, nor can they chalk out the line of con* 
sistency beyond which they will not pass. Confining their first noe* 
turnal adventures to netting of partridges and snaring of hares, they 
become habitually inured to depredation, and whenever they encoun* 
ter*an adverse stroke of fortune (obtaining less booty than usual or ex* 
pected), they are then tempted to make up the deficiency by such petty 
plunder as falls in their way, and thus lay the foundation of constantly 
increasing villainy, which too often terminates in a loss of their lives. 

Adventurers of this description feeling no compunction in the 
earlier stages of deception and guilt, carelessly proceed to a state of 
the most abandoned degeneracy. Game is a species of property, the 
claim of their superiors to which they will never admit, and upon this 
principle it is they vindicate their lawless proceedings; pretending they 
commit no moral injustice in the various stratagems by which they 
obtain it and convert it to their own pecuniary purposes. They are 
determined to reject every claim but the claim of universality, and con- 
sequently proceed to a dauntless pursuit and possession of what they 
affect to believe they are equally entitled to ; and this predominant 
opinion exultingly communicated from one to another, tends more to 
extend the vice than reprove the crime. The remorse of conscience 
being but feeble in the outset, derives no strength from the practice, 
and the wretched depredators once initiated, encourage each other by 
degrees to trample more and more upon laws, a due observance of and 
obedience to which, would have evidently tended to their own pre- 
servation. 

It is natural to conceive, nothing can tend more to prove the 
equity and excellence of laws than an implicit obedience to the limits, 
restraints, and prohibitions they contain ; how far the repeated acts of 
different legislatures, during various and successive reigns, for the 
increase and preservation of the game have proved efficacious and 
infallible, the constantly accumulating number of devotees, tonoctunral 
depredation, and their supporters (the open and exulting purchasers of 
game) can best explain. To those most observant, it seems that these 
laws, after all the refinement of centuries, all the investigation and 
deliberation of different legislatures, and all the advantages, derived 
from the sage opinions of the law, are certainly less respected, 
and proportionally less effectual than any other to be found in 
the statute-books of this realm. Whether it is that they are little 
read and less understood, less palatable to the lower classes interested 
in their effect, or but feebly aud leniently executed, is not perhaps 
known, or to be publicly ascertained ; but certain it is, no one act or 
acts ever received so little assistance in being carried into substantial 
effect for want of informers, those very indispensible agents to bring 
home conviction to the individuals concerned, without whom every 
endeavour to render such laws effectual must prove abortive. 

Notwithstanding the universally admitted unanimous, prudent, and 
persevering exertions of the people in defence of the dignity of the 
crown, the rights of the church, and the support of the constitution ; 
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yet in the exception of these laws, it is matter of ruminative admit a- 
tion, that in the remotest corners of the kingdom, from one extremity 
to the other, one year to another still succeeds, with but few instances 
of any one necessitous dependent being found to come forward, under 
the art of persuasion, the influeuce of power, the fear of threats, or 
hope of reward in the character of an informer, which some instinc- 
tive or inexplicable sense of honor has for time immemorial prompted 
almost every Briton to consider an indelible badge of disgrace ; and to 
this circumstance alone may be justly attributed the slender effect of 
the game-laws upon the two orders of society, who consider them- 
selves either above or below their restrictions, and continue eternally 
to condemn the principle, and contemptuously encounter their force in 
opposition to all the projected penalties, pains, and persecutions. 

Thus then it evidently appears, that for half a century past the 
spirit of antipathy and the practice of poaching have increased with 
the lower classes, in proportion to the additional restraints thought 
necessary by the higher ; and that the invincible obstinacy, and deter- 
mined depravity of the former (with the pecuniary encouragement they 
receive) will continue the contest to the end of time. The last act of 
the present reign, by which any person (qualified or unqualified) may 
obtain an annual certificate upon payment of three guineas to the 
clerk of the peace for the county in which he resides, seems to have 
proved not only a most judicious and approved voluntary subscription' 
to the exigencies of the state, but to have very considerably reduced 
the number of unqualified gunners who held the previous existing laws 
in slender estimation ; upon the plea that penalty of five pounds was 
too trifling to excite a sensation of fear, more particularly when there 
never need have been entertained the least dread of an information. 

Of this confidence in the congenial philanthropy of the people, 
and the lenity of the laws, more striking proofs cannot be adduced, 
than a few confirmed facts, abstracted from the* sporting adventures of 
the writer in the early part of his life; whose juvenile volatility and 
inexperience must (with those cynically rigid) apologize for his indis- 
cretions ; if so, they should be considered in the course of recital. 

As it is by no means a common practice with the younger branches 
of society, to explore the dull and abstruse pages of legislative dis- 
quisition, by which the inclination is to be thwarted and the enjoyment 
of pleasure restrained ; so it will be thought the less extraordinary, 
that the writer, more than thirty years since, at his first embarkation 
as a sportsman, should have paid but little or no attention to laws cal- 
culated to demonstrate and explain, the very qualifications he did not, 
nor was ever likely to possess, and to prevent him the gratification of 
pleasures he was determined to pursue. Considering at that particu- 
lar period of life, that true happiness could only consist in an unre- 
strained pursuit of inclination, and finding himself (like Timothy Sharp 
in the Lying Valet) replete ** with all the whoreson-appetites of a 
gentleman,” he was determined to support the character to the utmost 
extent of his ability; in doing which he was well aware, if he trans- 
gressed the laws, he must become amenable and abide the conse- 
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quences. Too volatile in disposition, too warm in constitution, too 
alert in spirit, and too active in bodily exertion to be “ tied and bound 
down with the chains*’ of frigid reasoning and prudent moralizing deli* 
heration, he feelingly found himself inadequate to the task of self- 
denial, and boldly plunged into the vortex of the field, at the penal 
peril of his pocket, or the deprivation of liberty ; in the gratification 
of passions he had not firmness sufficient to resist and su bdue. 

Having considered the sports of the field amongst the predomi- 
nant pleasures of life, he became initiated and personally experienced 
at an earlier age than many of the sporting world make even their 
embarkation ; and it is no small gratification of his ambition, that he 
can at this moment, make a retrospective exulting review of his hav- 
ing, for full thirty years, enjoyed every honourable pleasure of the 
field; killed game in most of the counties in England, as well as in 
Scotland and Ireland ; without possessing a single acre of land, or any 
other qualification whatever, beyond an excellent gun, a brace of beau- 
tiful pointers, and the manners of a gentleman. These only have ever 
insured him a plenty of sport (and no small proportion of game) with- 
out having once encountered the inconvenience of information, penalty, 
or litigation in either one country or another; but as there are few 
adventurers without variegations, so it may not prove either inapplicable 
or unentertaining to introduce the recital of facts which then some- 
what damped, though by no means retarded, the pursuit of what he at 
that time considered the most sublime happiness of human existence. 

Considering a penalty of five pounds matter of very insignificant 
import when put in competition with so rich a repast as the pursuit of 
game (upon which the successive legislatures had stamped so great a 
value), he embarked under the age of twenty with all the energy, taste, 
and fervor of a most determined devotes. Having, from the sale of a 
reversionary interest in a few country cottages, raised the small sum of 
two hundred pounds, the necessary requisites for the held were soon 
obtained ; and a rural tour determined on with a due consideration to 
the excellence of the sport he so anxiously wished to engage in, but 
very little reflection upon the consequences which might probably 
ensue. 

His first adventure in the newly acquired character of sportsman 
was marked with singularity seldom equalled, probably never exceeded 
by any sporting anecdote yet upon record. Being about this period 
(1771) in possession of an invitation from an old schoolfellow in the 
neighbourhood of Maidenhead Thicket, in Berkshire, who though not 
of age, was with his mother in joint possession of a freehold estate 
(upon which they resided) of near three hundred a-year; he availed 
himself of the offer ; and with a companion of the medical fraternity 
reached the spot of hope and expectation on the evening of the first 
day of the shooting season. Instead of mirth, jollity, and exhilaration 
as was naturally expected, nothing presented itself in the family but 
mortification, disappointment, and tribulation. 

Upon investigating the cause of this apparent misery, it appeared 
that the young friend of the writer had been enjoying the sport of the 
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day and had taken with him his bailiff to mark, and occasionally to carry 
his gun ; that on their return with three brace of birds, they were met 
by the lord of an adjoining manor, who is still living, and a king’s 
counsel then resident in that neighbourhood, since dead ; who con- 
sidering themselves cloathed with the construction of the law, carried 
it into immediate execution by demanding both the birds and the gun, 
with which trophies of victory on one side, and unconditional submis- 
sion on the other, they marched off in triumph, denouncing farther 
vengeance upon the parties if they should be found again offending 
against the laws in a similar manner. 

During the evening, the gun was returned by the game-keeper of 
the lord of the manor who had taken it away, and the result of the 
conversation was a palpable fear on every side (except the writer) to 
renew the sport on the following morning. Personal pusillanimity, 
subservience to power, or servility to greatness, constituting no part of 
his disposition, or practice, he was determined to pursue his pleasures, 
and that even under the sanction of the very law by which it should 
seem he was to be restrained. Successive legislatures had fixed the 
precise sum of five pounds upon every partridge, and he had philoso- 
phically made up his mind to kill (according to act of parliament), at 
that stated price, as often as he should be informed against, at least, 
so long as the produce of the reversionary interest in the cottages 
might permit it to last. 

This plan duly deliberated upon, in opposition to every expostula- 
tion was to he carried into execution in the morning ; but in which 
none could be prevailed upon to acquiesce except the writer and his 
medical friend Mr B., who was at that time a pupil in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, and has since for many years been, and still is, a most 
respectable practitioner in one of the principal assize-towns in the 
county. The minor yeoman (being no more than twenty years of age) 
and his bailiff attended as markers or companion!* ; but were too severe- 
ly wounded by the occurrences of the preceding day, and too much 
in awe of magisterial authority and dictation to be prevailed upon to 
carry a gun. 

Thus fully equipped, the party sallied forth, and having pursued 
the sport for more than three hours, with but little success, in conse- 
quence of the singular scarcity of birds, they were just approaching 
the door of a relative, to take some refreshment, when Mr Counsellor 
A — r, with a servant and four brace of pointers was observed at a 
distance, and in seeming pursuit. An interview so desirable and so 
anxiously anticipated by the writer, was not to be declined on his part, 
and he instantly placed himself against the garden-gate of entrance to 
the habitation, laying in sight upon his left thigh the fowling-net (con- 
taining the only brace of birds which had been killed during the morn* 
ing), to wait the event. 

This was barely adjusted when the learned serjeant coming up, 
with a truly professional effrontery, thus addressed the writer with all 
the fashionable freedom of Westminster- Hall : — “ Pray, Sir what’s 
your name V’ To which the “ retort direct” was instantly echoed, and 
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issue joined : u Pray, Sir what's your name ?" was the reply— 4 * My 
name, Sir, is exceedingly well known in this neighbourhood, and if 
you do not chuse to let me know yours, I shall be under the necessity 
of taking you before a magistrate/' — “ I beg to be considered truly 
thankful, Sir, for the honour you intend me; but Mr Wilkes having 
burled in oblivion the full force of general warrants, a man can no 
more be taken up by the colour of his coat, or the cut of his counte- 
nance. 

The writer, upon this retiring within the house, and the factitious 
professor of cross-examination finding himself most mortifyingly foiled 
at his own weapon, had recourse by beckon to Mr B., soliciting most 
politely from him the name of his companion, which B. declining to 
communicate, he then requested the name and residence of B. who 
immediately answered, “ he was the son of Mr Alderman B. of Read- 
ing, in the same county, and qualified in right of his father/ 1 Suc- 
ceeding thus far, he begged to speak once more to the gentleman who 
seemed so much offended at his former application ; upon the approach 
of the writer, the counsellor assumed a degree of more accommodat- 
ing mildness, and expressed some concern at having been too picci- 
pitate in his first enquiry ; but the game being thin in the neighbour- 
hood, and still more reduced by the visits of strangers, “ he would 
esteem it a particular favour if the party would oblige him with his 
name/' — “ D — e, Sir !" — “ Not the son of the baron?"— “ Yes, 

Sir, at your service/’ — “ I hope the baron and family are well ?'—* 

“ Perfectly so, I thank you, Sir." — “ Well, Mr D e,” replied the 

learned orator, “ let me entreat you to be merciful during your stay 
with us, remembering you have a much greater plenty of game in your 
county than we in ours." 

This admonition terminated the interview, and convinced the 
wiiter, no obstruction to his sporting progress need be encountered for 
want of a name, when a new one might be extemporaneously coined 
upon any necessary occasion. Thus shielded, he continued to enjoy 
the sport in different counties to the utmost extent of the most energe- 
tic expectation, without a Bingle interruption ; till being at Ipswich, in 
Suffolk, and making enquiry which way he could go for a day's shoot- 
ing without giving offence, he was directed “ to go entirely over the 
race-course, and turn on the right hand/' To this information not 
having been sufficiently attentive, he went only upon (instead of over) 
the race-course, and turning too soon upon the right-hand, went directly 
into the nurserv of Mr B— , a gentleman of extensive landed proper- 
ty in that neighbourhood, who was exceedingly anxious for the preser- 
vation of game. 

Into this sublunary elvsiura to a sportsman, he had been but newly 
entered when he found plenty of employment for his gun ; point and 
shot succeeded each other with so much rapidity, that three brace of 
birds were presently brought to bag ; during which the clamorous 
signals and reproaches from two or three rustics who were carting and 
carrying backward seed-clover, suggested an idea that he was wrong, 
and mischief might ensue. Fully fraught with this probability, he made 
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an expeditious retreat by the way of a small covert at no great dis- 
tance ; in passing through which a hen-pheasant sprung from under 
his feet, when fear, prudence, and sporting humanity equally enjoined 
forbearance. The bird was no sooner lost to the eye, than a few domestic 
fowls were seen to cross a glade, followed by a cock-pheasant in eager 
pursuit of the hens; crossing the spot, the pointers beginning to draw 
the bird was soon upon wing, and self-denial being no longer practi- 
cable, the fatal shot brought him almost as instantaneously to the 
ground. 

The three brace of birds previously killed having nearly filled the 
net, it was unavoidably necessary to dislodge a part to make room for 
the full-grown cock-pheasant just brought to hand ; in the act of 
kneeling to make room for one, by a removal of part of the other (and 
this in a most awful, still, and sequestered wood), a gentle tap or two 
upon the shoulder of the writer was not productive of the most pleas- 
ing sensation ; little doubt can be entertained but the shock, acting 
with a degree of electiic vibration, occasioned 

** Each particular hair to stand on end 

“ Like quills upon the fretful porcupine 

particularly when accompanied with the very emphatic exclamation of 
“ who are you ?” — A question at that moment not to be so readily 
answered. Upon a sort of half-recovery from the palpitation, the writer 
hastily (and not without a considerable portion of alarm) enquired 
from the lad, as it proved so be, “ why he asked ?” from whom he re- 
ceived the following answer; “ that the writer was got into the heart 

of Mr B e's game-preserve, where even his uncle never shot off a 

gun.” — “ Indeed ! why who is your uncle?’—' “ The game-keeper.” 

“ The devil he is! and where is he ?” — “ In bed with a fever here in 
this cottage just the other side of the copse-fence ; and hearing a gun 
fired he sent me to see who it was, and to enqusre your name.” — “ Oh 
he did ! aye, that’s very right — my name— oh aye — very hue — (there, 
there’s a shilling for you)— you may tell him my name is Johnson— 
Captain Johnson with which information the lad withdrew, and the 
newly ycleped-captain made a most expeditious exit. 

The agitated aggressor had not proceeded far from the unfor- 
tunate spot, when he was overtaken by his new, but unsolicited ac- 
quaintance; who returned the shilling by order of his uncle, desiring 
him to enquire also what Captain Johnson it was, and where he was 
to be found. To which the answer most readily occurring, was the 
coffee-room of the White Horse inn, at Ipswich; where the adventur- 
ous sportsman had never taken either tea or coffee during his existence. 
Considering it, however, a matter of prudence to make a hasty depar- 
ture from so inquisitive a neighbourhood, he left it by four o'clock* 
the following morning, and had some weeks afterwards put into his 
possession, in a different county, a printed handbill, with a handsome 
reward offered for any information that should lead to a discovery of 
CapL Johnson and the mysterious transaction. 

To the weak, timid, or pusillanimous, these rebuffs would have 
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been considered omens of portentous importance, and might! prabali|y 
have prevented a farther perseverance in the sport; not so witlfyp^ 
present reporter of his own adventures, whose propensities were-tfr 
inherent and predominant to be suppressed or subdued by considentr 
lions of so little magnitude ; he was previously determined to per- 
severe in the pursuit of pleasure upon which a price had been fined by 
legislative authority, that he well knew he must have paid if legally 
exacted. No such thing, however, occurred during the long course of 
years before-mentioned : nor did he ever meet with an interruption- (it* 
addition to the two already introduced) to the very moment of long 
since relinquishing both dogs and gun, after as pleasing an enjoyment 
of sport and health, as can possibly have fallen to the lot of any 
cotemporary in the imperial dominions ; which may be considered one 
extensive proof of the very moderate spirit of the game-laws and the 
lenity of their execution. 

Sportsman's Cabinet* 


A PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
HORSES, AND ON THE MORAL DUTIES OF MAN 
TOWARDS THE BRUTE CREATION.* 

BY JOHN LAWRENCE. 

It is well enough known, to those who request them, that capita) 
trotters, whether for a Single mile, or for distance, are always scarce, 
and command a high price ; and that it is extremely difficult to obtain 
them, until they are in such n battered state, that they are scarce safe 
to ride ; the madness and folly of their owners, always wearing out the 
legs and feet of these horses, in teaching them their pace. As horses 
trot from their shapes, I would recommend it to such sportsmen, as 
desire a hack of this kind, to purchase a promising one in his youth, 
either from his own search, or through the means of a dealer, who 
knows something of the matter, which, in truth, but few of them do. 

If a young trotter be obtained, it will be perceived, in an instant, 
whether he has a natural great beat of speed ; but if not, granting ha 
be thorough-shaped, and. can trot a. mile in four minutes handsomely, 
he may improve, and become capital for a long distance. In training, 
a young trotter, take a long time, keep him almost within himself, 
never trot him with a slack rein, or suffer him to hitch, lead with one 
leg, or get into a confused run between trot and gallop i hut accustom 
him to pull well and steadily at you. Always oblige him to finish his 
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trot in a walk, never in either canter or gallop ; in which latter case f 
cause him to run round, as is the custom in a trotting race. No hack 
is fit to trot any considerable distance until rising six years old ; but 
it is remarkable that trotters, unlike gallopers, do not lose their speed 
from old age, many having been known to trot as fast at twenty, and 
even near thirty years of age, as they did in their prime ; a rfolid 
recompence, surely, for the extraordinary care which these horses 
demand. As it is obvious, that the damage which trotters receive, in 
their feet, joints, and sinews, arises from their violent and incessant 
thumping the hard road, common sense will naturally prescribe mo- 
derate and sparing exercise, and soft ways ; and whenever you see a 
fellow wantonly rattling his trotter over a pavement, you may fairly 
presume, a natural affinity, between the scull of the jockey, and the 
materials with which his course is strewed ; and even if you go so far 
as to wish a happy contact between them, humanity herself shall for- 
give you. I would even recommend straining a trotter on the turf, 
wherever that advantage can be obtained ; far from rendering a hack 
unsteady in his trot, when he afterwards comes upon the road, he will 
trot more steadily for it, the chief reason for a good trotter dying into 
Jits gallop (besides bad jockeyship) being the soreness of his joints and 
feet. They must have the best grooming, and the constant use of a 
loose stable. 

To be able to perform sixteen miles in one hour, a horse must 
have speed enough to trot a mile in considerably less than three minutes 
and a quarter. If he be full of meat, and in work, from a fortnight to 
a month's training is sufficient; and that by no means in the severe 
and rattling way which it is usually practised by our Smithfield jockies, 
who sometimes contrive to win their match, and lose their nag. Four 
miles trotting in the morning, through the last of which you must 
come along , and good walking exercise in the afternoon, is fully suffici- 
ent. This ought to be preceded by a gentle dose of physic. If a trial 
all the way through, be held necessary, let it be as long as possible 
(consistent with condition) previous to the race. 

Trotters should always be ridden with a double-reined bridle, 
moderately curbed : and with respect to a jockey, I would advise a pre- 
ference to be given to one who belongs to the running stables, and that 
not entirety On the consideration of weight. Supposing one of this 
description to be rather unaccustomed to trotting, be will train on suffi- 
ciently in the course of exercise ; and will have, at bis fingers’ ends, 
certain important points, of which the common trotting jockey will 
always be ignorant. The reason usually assigned for setting a huge 
thundering fellow upon a trotter, rolling from side to side, sawing his 
jaws, and beating him out of his stroke, is, forsooth, that the weight 
may steady the horse, and the jockey be strong enough to hold him ; 
as if it did not require pulling with infinitely more effect and judgment, 
to make a waiting race with a hot and powerful horse, which: is so 
often and so well performed over the Beacon course, by a rider of 
eight stone. 

Jn trotting matches, no attention is usually paid to weight, unless 
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it be to set up a sufficient lump, for the sage reasons aforesaid ; and I 
have actually known twelve stone chosen in preference to nine. But t 
submit it to sporting men, whether it consist with reason to exclude 
the general principle in this case, or whether weight can possibly be 
without its exact share of consequence, in a pace which sometime 
equals the rate of twenty-five miles per hour. For my own part, 1 ana 
perfectly satisfied on this head, not only from theory, but repeated ex- 
perience ; and can assure those, who wish to profit by trotting matches 
that they will find their account, in paying due attention to the weight 
they put on horseback. Let the sportsman beware, how he makes his 
match in the winter season, when the roads are deep and heavy ; and, 
if made in summer, the proper time for a trotting race is early in the 
morning, when the least impediment will be experienced from traffic. 

Colt-breaking has not that attention among us, which its import- 
ance demands. There is a general want of well qualified men in this 
way, as well as of good farriers. Our chance-medley breeders either 
break their horses themselves, or commit it to persons equally igno- 
rant ; whence the number of our Garroons, the breed and education of 
which are so well matched. 

I have already given divers hints on this part of the subject, and 
once more repeat ray advice of teaching the colt a good canter. If it 
should be held proper to learn him to leap the bar, the utmost care 
must be taken that he be not suffered to do it with a heavy weight, 
which may, in an instant, let down his tender sinews. It by no means 
injures a colt of size and bone, to put a collar upon him, provided the 
draft be light and easy : for instance, ploughing light sands ; his 
knowing how to draw, may be of after use and profit. 

The utmost care should be used to teach a colt his paces distinctly. 
You will observe a number of horses trained and ridden by little farmers 
and countrymen, which confuse and jumble the paces one into the 
other, shuffling between walk and trot, and trot and gallop, till they 
acquire a kind of racking pace, from which it is no easy task to 
reclaim them ; or they will, perhaps, do one pace only. ' If the colt be 
unfavourably made forward, and it appear from the mat-conformation 
of his neck, and the ill-setting on of his head, that he can nover have 
a handsome carriage, double care must be taken to give him a well- 
tempered mouth, the only thing which can possibly render a horse, of 
this unfortunate description, tolerable, 

Such as shew much blood, or stoop forward, and lounge in their 
gait, in the usual manner of bred cattle, ought to be well set upon 
their haunches. 

The future goodness and value of the nag materially depend upon 
early tuition. If he be defective in bending his knees, let him be rid- 
den daily in rough and stony roads ; or if that fail, cause him to be 
ridden every day, for a month, or more, with blinds. Being blinded, 
he will naturally lift; up his feet. I have experienced the rise of it. 

When a colt is refractory, it is usual to tame him, by riding him 
immoderately over deep earth. It is a silly custom, and often produc- 
tive of great* mischiefs, by weakening the tender joints of a young 
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horse, breaking his spirit, or rendering it totally desperate. Coolness 
and perseverance are here the requisites ; there is no horse with a sto- 
mach so proud, which a level course will not bring down. 

Tire most proper period for breaking a Saddle-colt, is the usual 
one, when three years old. In the common mode of performing this 

£ rennet act of horsemanship, there is very little variation, Since 
aret’s days ; or rather, it may be said, we have universally adopted his 
improved method. A head -stall is put upon the colt, and a caversane 
over his nose (from the old Italian word, cavazana, Englished, by 
Blundeville, cavetsan, or head -strain) with reins. He is saddled, then 
led forth with a long rein, and, in due time, lunged, or led around a 
ring, upon some soft ground. As soon as he has become tolerably 
quiet, he is mounted, a proper mouth and carriage given, and his paces 
taught. When sufficiently instructed, he ought (in general) to be dis- 
missed, until the following spring ; an early period for serious business. 

There are some, who choose to defer breaking their colts until 
four years old, for which they often find just cause of repentance, in 
the strength and stubbornness of the horse ; such practice would, how- 
ever, be at least somewhat more safe, if a favorite method of mine 
were adopted, which is, to accustom colts to handling, to the halter 
and the bit, immediately upon their weaning. 

On the subject of riding on horseback, it is rather a hazardous 
task for an author to say any thing serious, after the immortal Bunbu- 
ry’s exquisite burlesque of Geoffrey Gambado, which has convulsed 
all those of the present time, who have any tolerable portion of the 
animal risibile in their composition. One would also "wonder how 
there could be any unskilful or barbarous horsemen among us, since 
such judicious and humane rules have been long since attainable, for 
the moderate sum of one shilling, in the truly excellent pamphlet of 
my old acquaintance, Professor Charles Hughey But thus it is; nei- 
ther the light but poignant shafts of ridicule, nor the 6age admo- 
nitions of us pains-taking authors, are able to prevail upon the bulk 
of people to oecome good jockies. Hear old Blundeville upon this 
affair;— 

“ Of which knowledge, what lacke we English haue had, and 
speciallie haue at this present, is best seene at a muster, when the 
queen's majestie hath need of horses and horsemen, where often-times 
you shall see some that sit on their horses like wind-shaken reeds, 
handling their hands and legs like weauers ; or if the horsemen be 
good, then the horse, for his paTt, shal be so broken, as when he is 
spurred to go forward, he will go backward : and when his rider would 
haue him to turne on the right hand, he will turne cleane contrarie : 
and when he should stop, he will arme himselfe, and run awaie, or else 
Stop sooner than his riaer would haue him, or use such liketotes.” 

Hear farther the warm-headed, but well-meaning Michael 
Baret : — 

“ Also, hee must carry his body upright, neither yeelding too farre 
backe, as if Itee were pulling at a great tree, nor too forward, as if he 
were asleep, for these two motions serve to other ends, (as hereafter 
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■shall be sliowne) neither to sit on one side, like a crab, or to hang his 
body oner as if he were drunken, as 1 have seen some horsemen doe. 
Neither ought he to carry his legs so close to his horse's sides, that Itee 
cannot give any motion therewith, except bee first thrust them forth. 
— Neither must he carry his legs (out) Btaring like stilts, (without 
ioynts, as Saint George painted on horse-backe) before his horse's fore* 
shoulder," &c. 1 have been as correct as possible in the orthography 

of the above quotations, for the use of that worthy gentleman, who 
lately published certain genuine Shakespearian MSS. and who, no 
doubt, has more in petto, for the farther amusement of the public. 

The present times, mature however they ought to be in the science 
are far enough from deficient in caricatures of horsemanship. Ob- 
serve that tall, thin figure, riding up Rotten-row, bolt-uprignt upon 
his horse, as though he were impaled, his stirrup-leathers of an exces- 
sive length, the extremity of his toe barely touching the stirrups, as if 
afraid of it ; his lily hands adorned with ruffles volant, and his head 
with a three-cocked hat, as sharp as a north-easter ; the head of his 
steed decked out with extraordinary trappings, and the stern secured 
by a crupper. This is a toe-jockey, or a taylor on horse-back. But 
let not my readers misunderstand me. I here speak not of actual, but 
virtual taylors ; such, by virtue of a figure. Far be it from me, to 
speak with the least disrespect of a profession, which has produced so 
many heroes, in the ninth degree superior to ordinary men. To go no 
farther, witness that noble English taylor, to whose memory one of the 
chief cities of Italy erected a statue, on account of his military virtues 
— those gallant taylors, who in the war before the last, plunged with 
their horses into the Thames, and swimming across, hastened to gather 
laurels in the bloody fields of Germany — and that Hercules, in fields 
of more pleasant description, the celebrated taylor of Brighton. — Let 
it be remembered also, that every profession which conduces to public 
and private benefit, is 'honourable ; and, moreover, that it would ill- 
become a poor author to write contumeliously of taylors, who are, in 
general, such creditable men. 

Some you will see, who, under the mistaken notion, that it is the 
go, to lean forward, because they have seen something like it at a race, 
hang quite over their horses' necks : these equestrians make a small 
mistake, by bending at the hip-joint, instead of the middle of the 
spine, which, by protruding their postic parts, gives them the sem- 
blance of being just in the act of offering an oblation to the necessary 
goddess. Others thrust their legs out from the horse's sides, in defi- 
ance of all ordinary gateways. Behold that knowing dog from Rom- 
ford, or the interior of Essex, with a quid in his mouth, an Indiaman 
waving from his squeeze , his horse shuffling along, dot and go one, or 
budging forward in that delightful rack , between trot and gallop ; the 
rider’s whole foot, and part of his leg, thrust through the stirrup, and 
his toe projecting downward, as if he meant to dig a hole in the road ; 
he rows the living engine along, by alternately striking the flank and 
shoulders with his heel and toe, whilst bis arms, in unison, beat the 
devil's tattoo against his own sides. 
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The modern seat on horse-back, and it seems lo.have owed its 
establishment to reason, confirmed by experience, is, to set natura y 
and easily upright upon your saddle, as you would m your ciair , you 
knees about as much bent, and turned inward, your toes somew a ou , 
and upward, your leg falling nearly Straight, and your foot home in 
the stirrup; your back-bone prepared to bend m the middle, uj»n 
occasion, your elbows held close to your sides, your hands rather above 
the horde’s withers, or the pommel of the saddle, and your view directed 
between his ears. This is the true turf, or Newmarket seat, and the 
best exemplification of it that lam able to give, is the portraitof 
Samuel Chifney, the jockey, upon a horse named Baronet, once the 
property of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Our present extract will relate solely to the art of riding, on whic 

the author thus expresses himself— , , . 

The decline of riding-house forms in this country, and ‘he umver- 
sal preference given to expedition, fully confirm the supe 
propriety of a jockey-seat. Indeed, our riding schools are now ^con- 
siderably reformed from the stiffness of ancient practice, in a e pe . 
But the reader, on a reference to Hughes’s publication, will find we 
do not entirely agree in all points. It was the practice y 

schools, and, indeed, pretty generally upon the road, t°..de with the 
tip of the toe only in the stirrup ; as if it were of more ? 
prepare for falling with safety, than to endeavour to sit secnrely. Those 
who preserve a partiality for this venerable custom, 1 would advice to 
suspend a final judgment, until they have made a f 
a huge, cock-tail half-bred; of that kind, I mean, w n il° ' 

and yet won’t stand still;” and will dart from one side of the road to 
the other, as if they really desired to get rid of their burden. Nor is 
the bail of the foot a proper rest ; chiefly, because ,n oonvement to U at 
erect, or rather almost kneeling posture, which •» re q u,r «J * 10 S P e *“f_ 
riding. The riding-house seat is preserved, by the b » «« or equi 
poise of the body, solely; that recommended here by the "®’ d ®‘ 
knee, which is o&iousl/strengthened by the ^ 

knee and toe, the one in, the other outward. The use of a fixed seat 
to enable the rider to give his horse the proper P u ” 9 > 0 “ n dwell 

every experienced jockey knows he can neither g y , « 

nor Lt his time. U is not the custom of the schools to spur thehorse 
with a kick; but spurring is always so performed, upon the r0 ® d 
field; as the military mode of giving that correction would <j«nte de- 
” n ’ a jockey-seat, and would be on other accounts inconvenient. 

S There are many persons unaccustomed to riding on 
who when they occasionally mount, are very justly * n * ,ou ® bl i t 
ffi personal safety, and their appearance. It is for the benefit of 
these ^ write If they will immediately adopt my rules, they will not 
SS ; respectable horseman-like appearance but wj place 
themselves in the line of improvement, and in a situation the best cal- 
,Zldto insure their safety. Instead of being unable to keep their 
sours from the horse’s sides, they would, with a proper seat, e*pen- 
eSJe considerable difficulty in reaching them. It « often neglected, 
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even by people who are fond of horses, to teach their children a food 
seat, thinking it probably quite sufficient if they can but stick fast; 
and 1 have seen young gentlemen riding with their fathers, in a very 
vulgar and unbecoming style. 

I cannot speak to the antiquity of the English fashion of rising 
in the stirrups dnring a trot, and of preserving time with the motiou 
of the body, in unison with those of the horse ; but I think the know* 
ledge of it is discoverable in Baret, and in no author before him. It 
would be superfluous to give directions on this practice, which will be 
instantly acquired by observation and use. The same may be said of 
the gallop, which is performed, on the rider’s part, like certain other 
pleasant actions, kneeling ; the pulling of the horse helping to keep 
the rider steady. In the canter, the ridjer sets upon his seat, as in air 
easy chair. The method of giving the wriggling helps with the 
bridle, either in the gallop, or swift trot, to encourage a horse forward 
must be acquired by practice. The first-rate English horses, and the 
best examples of horsemanship, are to be seen in Rotten Row, Hyde 
Park ; where for many years past, it has been the prevailing custom 
to take the morning ride, and where no person of decent habit and 
demeanour is refused admittance. 

Tbe following directions for a just seat on horseback, are tran- 
scribed* from Blundeville — “ And see that you do not only sit him 
boldlie, and without feare, but also conceive with yourself, that he and 
you do make as it were but one bodie : and that you both have but 
one sense and one will. And accompanie him with your bodie in 
any mouing that he maketh, always beholding his head right betwixt 
his eares, so as your nose rnaie direct lie answer his foretop. Which 
shall be a signe unto you to know therebie, whether you sit right in 
your saddle or not. And let the ridgebone of your back be euen 
with his. And let your left hand, holding the reanes of the bridle, 
be euen with his creast,*and in anie wise keep your thighes, and knees 
close to the saddle, holding downe your legs straight, like as you do 
when you are on foote. And let your feete rest upon the stirrups in 
their due places, both heele and toe standing in such sort, as when 
you shall turne your head, as farre as you can on the one side, with- 
out mouing your body, and looking downward to your stirrup : you 
^ shall perceiue that your toe doth directlie answer the tip of your nose : 
and according as the saddle is made, so shall you ride long or short. 
But alwaies let your right stirrup be shorter than the other by half a 
hole ." — Page 5, First Book of the Art of Biding . 

“ Likewise his legs must be pendant of an equal distance from 
the horse’s sides, his feete so leuil in the stirrops, as they are when he 
walketh on the ground, neither must his stirrop lethers be so long, that 
his chiefest labour shall be to keepe his feet in them (for so a man 
shall loose his true seat by stretching’ his legges, as if they were on the 
tenters) nor so short that he shall be raysed from his true seate (the 
pitch of his knees being dislocated from the points of the saddle) nor 
ought one stirrup to be longer than the other (in my judgment) al- 
though many worthy men haue set that order downe, My reason is, 
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ini regard the man mast haue a true and vpright seate, and nature 
hath made his legges (which are the supporters thereof) one not longer 
than another, but of an equal length ; therefore 1 cannot see how the 
body should be kept direct, the legges one of them hanging sider 
than another/* — Baret , chap, xiiL 

Before I resume the thread of my own discourse, I shall present 
the reader with a few useful hints from Mr Hughes. 

“ If you would mount with ease and safety, stand rather before 
the stirrup than behind it ; then with left hand, take the bridle short, 
and the mane together, help yourself into the stirrup with your right, 
so that in mounting, your toe do not touch the horse. Your foot be- 
ing in the stirrup, raise yourself till you face the side ofihe horse, and 
look directly across the saddle, then with your right hand, lay hold of 
the hinder part of the saddle, and with your left, lift yourself into it. 

“ On getting off the horse's back, hold the bridle and mane in 
the same manner as when you mounted, hold the pommel of the saddle 
with your right hand ; to raise yourself, bring your right leg over the 
horse’s back, let your right hand hold the bind part of the saddle, 
and stand a moment on your stirrup, just as when you mounted. But 
beware that in dismounting, you bend not your right knee, lest the 
horse should be touched by the spur. Grasp the reins with your hand, 
putting your little linger between them. Your hand must be perpen- 
dicular, and your thumb uppermost upon the bridle. 

“ Suffer him not to finger the reins (the groom, in holding the 
horse) but only to meddle with that part of the headstall, which comes 
down the horse’s cheek : to hold a horse by the curb, when he is to 
stand still, is very wrong, because it puts him to needless pain.. 

“ When you are troubled with a horse that is vicious, which 
stops short, or by rising or kicking endeavours to throw you off, you 
must not bend your body forward, as is commonly practised in suc^i 
cases ; because that motion throws the breech backward, and moves 
you from your fork or twist, and casts you out of your seat ; but the 
right way to keep your seat, or to recover it when lost, is, to advance 
the lower part of your body, and to bend back your shoulders and 
upper part. In flying or standing leaps, a horseman’s best security is, 
the bending back of the body. 

“ The rising of the horse does not affect the rider’s seat ; he is 
chiefly to guard against the lash of the animal's hind legs; which is # 
best done, by inclining the body backward. Observe farther, that 
your legs and thighs are not to be stiffened, and, as it were, braced 
up, but your loins should be lax and pliable, like the coachman’s on 
his box. By sitting thus loosely, every rough motion of the horse 
will be eluded ; but the usual method of fixing the knees, only serves, 
rn great shocks, to assist the violence of the fall. To save yourself 
from being hurt, in this case, you must yield a little to the horse's 
motion ; by which means you will recover your seat, when an unskil- 
ful horseman would be dismounted. 

“Take, likewise, particular care not to 'stretch out your legs 
before you, because, in so doing, you are pushed on the back of the 
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saddle ; nor must you gather up your knees, as if riding upon a pack, 
for then your thighs are thrown upwards. Let your legs hang per* 
pendicular, and sit not on the thickest part of your thighs, but let 
them bear inwards, that your knees and toes may incline inwards like* 
wise/' 

I have before assigned a reason for the present practice of riding 
with the knee somewhat bent, and the toe turned in a small degree 
outward and upward : and this small deviation will, by no means, 
affect the general utility of Hughes’ system. He proceeds— 

“ If you find your thighs are thrown upwards, open your knees, 
whereby your fork will come lower on the horse. Let the hollow, or 
inner part of the thighs, grasp the saddle, yet so as to keep your body 
in a right poise. Let your heels hang strait down, for while your 
heels are in this position, there is no danger of falling/' 

The following is an excellent rule — 

41 If your horse grows unruly, take the reins separately, one in 
each hand, put your arms forward, and hold him short ; but pull him 
not hard with your arms low ; for, by lowering his head, he has the 
more liberty to throw out his heels ; but if you raise his head as high 
as you can, this will prevent him from rising before or behind ; nor, 
while his head is in this position, can he make either of these motions." 

44 Is it not reasonable to imagine, that if a horse is forced towards 
a carriage which he has started at, he will think he is obliged to attack 
or run against it? Can it be imagined that the rider’s spurring him on, 
with his face directly to it, he should understaud as a sign to pass it ?" 

These rational queries, 1 submit to the serious consideration of 
such as are fond of always obliging their horses to touch those objects 
at which they are, or affect to be, frightened. 

It may be remarked that most of the riding-school gentlemen, 
are very fond of horses carrying their heads high ; a form much more 
suitable for state and parade, than real business. Almost all the Ara- 
bians which come over hither, and which have been worked in their 
own country, go in that manner. Work indeed will bring the head 
down, but, perhaps, with the nose pushed straight out. Horses, of 
this form, are ridiculed by Baret, under the name of astronomers and 
stargazers. 

Indifferent horsemen should venture on horseback without spurs. 
Let them reflect upon the predicament of being placed between a deep 
ditch, and a carriage, at which their horse shies. 

There is a circumspection to be adopted advantageously by the 
unskilful, which will, at first, give them the semblance, afterwards the 
reality, of good riding. The method of taking a rein in each hand, 
occasionally (much in use of late years) gives the rider great com* 
mand over the mouth, neck, and fore-quarters of a horse. 

A good horseman, without pressing too much upon the mouth of 
his horse, is always prepared to assist him, in case of a blunder, with 
the united exertions of his arm, chest, shoulders, and loins ; and, from 
the force of constant habit, this comes instinctively, as it were, for the 
occasion; even if the accident be unnoticed, or the mind otherwise 
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engaged. Both hands upon the bridle are necessary and becoming, 
in riding fast down steep descents, or stoney ways ; and it is extreme 
folly to commit the reins to the neck of the presumed safest horse. 

Some speedy and jadish horses will, after “ they have got their 
gruel,” by being travelled briskly, thirty or forty miles ; at the next 
stage, fall into a slow trot, bend their necks, foam at the mouth, 
refuse to bear an ounce upon the bit, and keep perpetually upon the 
curvet, as if they longed to be upon the parade. Whenever this hap- 
pens, the best way of concluding the business, is to walk them the 
remainder of the journey, and then give them a week’s rest : you may 
choose whether you will ride them another. 

I have no apprehension at all of ridicule, for writing a treatise 
upon sore backsides ; since I am sure it will not proceed from the 
afflicted, and my observations are not addressed to the class of sound 
bottoms. Seriously, that dreadful manner in which some people chafe, 
deters them entirely from the most pleasant and healthy exercise in 
the world ; and, in fact, makes a journey on horse-back, of any length 
totally impracticable. Bracken’s directions, in this case, are excel- 
lent, and, I should think (for, happily, I have no experience herein) 
if attended to, fully sufficient. Timely precaution is the chief depen- 
dance. The means, a good saddle, with proper room in the seat, and 
the same for the knees ; and a back, which does not go too high, or 
step too short. A good stock of diachylon plaister ought to be at 
hand, a large piece of which must be applied, as soon as the skin 
begins to be fretted ; but to prevent which nothing will so much con- 
tribute, as frequent immersion of the thighs and hinder parts in cold 
spring water. 

Previous to further proceeding on the art of riding on horse-back 
I shall say a few words on the modern horse-furniture, in use, either 
for road or field. 

I have already adverted to the variety oY bits and bridles, in use 
informer times, when, as we are informed by Madox, in his History 
of the Exchequer, they even bestowed names upon their saddles. 

Our bridles, at present, are either curbs, double and single, or 
snaffles, either single, or accompanied with a check-cord and rein ; 
the reins either brown or black leather, quite plain, the headstall with- 
out a nose-band, or any ornament of ribband in front. 

The curb-chain, and its application, is well known. The double- 
bridle has two bits, snaffle and curb ; the latter with checks moderately 
long, light, and thin, and with a joint, like the snaffle, or whole, and 
known by several names, according to its form and effect. 

The use of a curb-bridle, which, indeed, is generally the most pro- 
per for road service, is to bring the horse’s head in, to lift up his fore- 
quarters, and set him sufficiently on his haunches. This, of course, 
contributes to his going light in hand, and safely above the ground. 
The curb is to be used in those two paces, where stride is to be repress- 
ed, to wit, the trot and canter : in the walk and gallop where a horse 
cannot lunge out too far, the snaffle is ever the most fitting. 

The proper way to ride with the curb*bridle, is to hold both reins 
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together, at discretion, curbing the horse no more than is absolutely 
necessary ; for which reason, the single curb-rein, with which the 
horse’s mouth finds no favour, is an unfair and foolish contrivance. 
By being constantly curbed, his mouth becomes so case-hardened, 
that you are e'en where you set out, if you intend an improvement ; 
relieved, indeed, it is true, from the mighty trouble of holding two 
reins. 

It is necessary to observe carefully that the curb-chain be not 
fastened above the snaffle-rein, and that it be hooked sufficiently loose 
not to press too severly upon the horse's mouth. 

The snaffle, it is remarkable, used to be formerly reckoned one 
of their severest bits ; at present, it generally signifies a mild one ; 
although, it is true, we have hard and sharp ones for some horses, the 
benefit of which is very problematical. The check, is a cord in the 
place of the curbchain, which compresses the under jaw, and is intended 
for a hard-pulling horse. This is chiefly in use upon the course. 
In swift action, whether indeed it be gallop or trot, the horse must 
have the free use and extension of his neck and head. In a gallop, 
the curb lifts a horse up too much, and besides, he cannot pull fairly 
and well against it. 

We shall go on with the Author, without interruption, in that part 
of his amusing and instructive work, which relates to the art of riding. 

M Our general practice of breaking colts with large and mild 
bits, is highly rational : and if sharp bits, of all kinds, were entirely 
excluded from our equestrian system, the change, in my opinion, 
would be full as much in favour of our own convenience, as of the 
feelings of the animal. If the mouth of a horse be already too hard, 
such rigorous means will surely never contribute to soften it. 

“ The martingale was invented two or three centuries past, by 
Evangelista, a celebrated Professor of Horsemanship, at Milan. Its 
utility, in colt-breaking; is unquestionable. The running martingale, 
only, is safe to ride with upon the road, and many people even hunt, 
and take their leaps with them. It is scarce possible to ride those 
horses without martingales (particularly in the summer season,) which 
have acquired the troublsome habit of tossing up the head ; nor do I 
know of any other means to reclaim them. 

“ The English saddle (l speak of those made by capital artists) is 
highly improved within the last twenty or thirty years ; not only in res- 
pect of symmetry, fitness, and beauty, but of ease, both to the rider and 
the horse. But nothing has contributed so much, in the modern saddle, 
to the ease and convenience of the rider, as the forward projection of 
the pads, where the knees rest, and the situation of the skirts, or flaps, 
above and below the knee. It is true, the knees are apt to be galled in a 
long journey, by the stirrup-leathers, which are now placed without the 
long flap ; but they may be eccasionally drawn beneath it. The sad- 
dle is secured by two girths only, and those placed exactly one over 
the other, appearing as if single. The circingle is out of fashionable 
use, except upon the turf, and saddle-cloths are, at present, laid aside. 
As for the crupper, nothing is deemed more unsportsraan-like and 
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awkward ; and whether from prejudice or not, I cannot help conceiting, 
it always detracts from the figure of the horse. Where a liorae has a 
good shoulder, and the saddle fits him, a crupper is totally unnecessary ; 
but I cannot commend the taste or prudence of those, who, to avoid 
the unfashionable appearance of a crupper, will submit to the risk of 
riding upon their horse’s neck, or to the trouble of dismounting every 
four miles, to replace their saddle — if a martingale also subsist in this 
case, it is truly a pitiable one. When it is absolutely necessary to 
submit to be cruppered, observe that the strap be very broad and soft, 
that it may not chafe the horse’s rump, ana that a candle be sewed 
up within that part which goes beneath the tail. For horses that are 
in danger of slipping through the girths, it is necessary to provide a 
breast-plate, which is fastened to the saddle. 

“ We have had several late inventions respecting saddles, for 
which patents have been obtained; such as Kelly’s, whose saddles are 
constructed, I believe, of whalebone ; and those of another person, 
living in Tottenham-court-road, which are contrived by means of a 
screw, to contract or dilate, so as to fit any horse ; but of the merits 
of these inventions, I am unable to speak, from my own experience. 

“ Let me here endeavour to press it upon the recollection of all 
persons, how cruel it is, from carelessness or indifference, to suffer the 
furniture of an animal, which is cheerfully wearing out his life in their 
service, to wound or bruise his flesh, and so keep him in a constant 
state of torture. How often do we see silly or insensible people, 
who, from an idea of supposed convenience, or the still more contemp- 
tible one of inflicting punishment upon misfortune, with their horses 
curbed to such a degree as to fill their mouths with blood. The 
natives of Barbary, and even the Arabs there, totally degenerate from 
the mild virtue of humanity to beasts, practised in their parent 
country, are the most cruel to their horses of any people in the 
world. The ride with long and sharp spikes affixed to their stirrups by 
way of spurs, with which they are constantly goading and wounding 
the bellies of their horses, in a long line, as far as the flank ; whilst 
their awkward, ponderous, and cutting bits, lacerate the mouth, 
till it streams with blood. Is it not almost enough to make an 
humane man curse the system of nature, which hath thus permitted 
one brute to iusult the feelings, and riot in the misery of another? 

“ Previous to mounting, every gentleman will find his account in 
examining the state of both horse and furniture, with his own eyes and 
bands ; for however good and careful his groom may generally be, 
it is a maxim, that too much ought not to be expected from the head 
of him who labours with his hands. Besides, all such sedulously avoid 
trouble, particularly in nice matters. For example, see that your curb 
is right, thiit your reins are not twisted, that your girths, one over the 
other, still bear exactly alike; that the pad be not rucked up; but 
above all, that your saddle stands exactly level upon the horse’s back. 
I have known capital grooms, in the service of sporting gentlemen, so 
careless in placing a saddle, that it has absolutely worn awry, and 
would never stand even afterwards. 
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“ In journey-riding, every person ought to know, that no great 
performances are to be expected from a hack, which is not in thorough 
condition. If he has been lately from grass, or straw-yard, or has been 
kept within, upon the saving plan of abridging his food in proportion 
to his work, (a favourite measure with some people,) he will receive 
damage from a long journey, however good he may be in nature : in 
such case, from thirty to (ive-and-forty miles, is a sufficient day's work. 
If his journies are to be continued, from twenty to thirty-five miles per 
day, will be found enough ; and in such moderate work, with good 
keep, that is to~ say, at least a peck and a quarter of corn every day, 
the horse may improve in condition. 

“ With respect to the capital performances of our first-rate Eng- 
lish hacknies, 1 have, I believe, known some few, capable of travelling 
one hundred and twenty miles in twelve hours; but such excessive 
trespasses upon the vital powers of the animal, are cruel and unjust ; 
and never ought to be attempted but upon the impulse of uncontroul- 
able necessity. These murderous feats should be ever excluded from 
the sporting system, which, in no sense, needs them. I have often 
observed, that our best horses, when in the highest condition, lose 
their cheerfulness, and their stomach, if ridden more than four-score 
miles in a day ; but that distance they will travel, and even continue 
it for three or four successive days, if they are skilfully ridden, and 
well attended. Every body knows that a good nag will go fifty or 
sixty miles in a day, with pleasure, and even continue it a while, if 
need be. 

“ There is a frequent deception in horses* which, for the sake of 
humanity, I must not omit to mention. Many of them, apparently 
well-shaped, with good action, and in perfect health and condition, 
arc yet unable to endure any severe service. Thirty or forty miles, if 
they are obliged to travel it expeditiously usually puts an end to their 
appetite and their ability. The defect lies in their loins, and is visible 
in their thinness, and faulty conformation. Such horses should never 
be travelled at a quicker rate, than about seven miles per hour, for a 
continuance ; whereas, a good one, will perform eleven, the stage 
through, without inconvenience ; but in such expeditious travelling, 
the stage ought never to exceed two or three and twenty miles. 

“ In a long day’s journey, it is preferable to feed moderately dur- 
ing work, and more largely in the evening and morning. 

“ For common occasions, precise rules are superfluous; but if 
you wish to “ go along” with your nag, through the piece ; at no rate 
get upon his back until a full hour after he has finished his bait, with 
which, in my opinion, water should be allowed him. Does any man 
doubt the utility of this observation? Let him eat a hearty English 
dinner, drink part of a bottle of port, rise immediately from table, 
and run two miles at his rate : at pulling up, he and I will argue 
the case seriatim, previous to his proceeding two miles farther. 

“ Qur elders have taught us not to give a horse cold water, whilst 
he is in a state of perspiration : and it is of almost equal consequence, 
that we remember, never to suffer one in that state, to remain any 
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considerable time with his feet in cold water, either in winter or sum- 
mer. Baret records a case of a hunter, spoiled by this practice ; and 
I have known several horses irrecoverably foundered by it ; the last 
instance, within my observation, was of a bay gelding, the property 
of a gentleman in my neighbourhood. He was driven hard in a 
chaise, and, whilst very hot, suffered to stand some six or seven 
minutes in a brook, and has been foot-foundered, and incapable of 
quick draft ever since. Let the adventurous reader know, this pratice 
may be often used with impunity, and yet once too often. 

The beginning, and the end of the stage, should ever be perfor m- 
ed as slowly, as convenience will admit ; if possible, water with in 
three miles of the end. Your horse being cool, no danger need be 
apprehended from his discretion ; if moderately warm, apportion his 
drink accordingly, and ride him gently forward. In this favourable 
state, a horse will be ready for his corn in a quarter of an hour; and 
his legs may be washed, up to the knee (but no higher) in cold water, 
either in the stable, or out. 

“ The hostlers, at all considerable inns, are generally intelligent 
enough as to the proper stable treatment in common cases ; but a 
horse with the effects of violent exertion upon him, demands extraor- 
dinary care. If cold or damp weather, lead instantly to the stable,, 
choosing a situation therein free from any current of air. Litter up 
to the hocks with fresh dry straw. Loosen the girths, without moving 
the saddle, and throw a dry cloth over the loins. Let the face, ear- 
roots, throat and neck, be gently rubbed, and then proceed (whilst 
the horse is eating a mouthful of sweet, well-shaken hay) to wash his 
feet and legs up to the hock, with warm water. Nothing can be more 
beneficial than the warm water, in cooling and refreshing a horse, 
under these circumstances, and in abating the excessive and plainful 
tension about the muscles ; but no person must expect that an hostler 
will have recourse thereto, unless it be positively ordered ; it being a 
standing maxim with all labouring people, to avoid trouble , and dis- 
countenance novelty . After the above operation, and that the belly be 
pretty well cleaned, it will be probably time to strip the horse, and 
rub him gently down. Supposing the time to approach for the com- 
mencement of the next stage, the feed of oats, with which about one- 
third of dry beans has been mixed, should be offered, as soon as the 
horse is tolerable dry. Half a pail of blood- warm water should be 
allowed at twice. The inside of the saddle should be made dry and 
comfortable (a thing scarce ever thought of) but if that be impractica- 
ble, from the excessive quantity of sweat, a dry, fresh saddle-cloth, I 
have often found, to be a great refreshment to the horse. Every stage 
the horsed back ought to be examined with the greatest attention, by 
way of gu&tding against any warble or chafe. 

u If it be the summer season, the horse may be dried abroad, by 
being walked about in the shade, with his saddle on, a light cloth 
being thrown over his loins, or not, according to his condition and the 
temperature of the air. 1 say, the shade, because all hostlers are fond 
of hanging a horse, (already faint and oppressed with heat) in the 
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blazing sun, to dry ; for the same reason they would their shirt ; and 
1 believe horses are frequently rendered sick, and lose their appetite 
thereby. At night, feed as early as possible, that the horse may the 
sooner take his rest ; the usual allowance, or double feed, at this pe» 
riod is, eight pints of oats, and two or three of beans. Suffer not the 
stable-doctors to exhibit any of their nostrums by way of stopping 
your horse's feet, but cause them to be washed with either cold water 
or warm, according to circumstances ; if hard and hot, of course warm 
water is indicated, and the feet should be soaked in it a considerable 
time. 

“ In very hot weather, and upon hard roads it is exceedingly 
comfortable to the horse, to have his feet just cooled, in any water 
which may lie in the way ; the friction upon the iron shoe, in a swift 
pace, must render it nearly burning hot. 

“ If a horse, which is known to be kind, stops short, in the 
manner of a restive one, it is extreme cruelty to spur him on, or cor- 
rect him for it ; because it is merely a petition from him, to gain 
attention to same latent complaint. His curb may be a hole too tight, 
or his girths ; or he may be suddenly seized with the cholic or stran- 
gury, or with some natural want. In case of the strangury, with 
which I have often known aged hacknies to be troubled on a journey, 
the rider ought to alight, and walk the horse gently, or stop with him, 
until he can void his urine. There is a cruel folly, of which some of 
your knowing blades are guilty ; that of placing the saddle quite 
back upon the horse's loins, with the girths strained bursting-tight, 
immediately upon the paunch. I have seen horses, which chanced to 
have more wit than their jockies, rear up, and refuse to proceed 
in that painful state. 

“ It would be of considerable utility, upon a journey, or in 
the field, if gentlemen's grooms were taught enough of the smith's 
art, to fix a shoe, or drive a nail upon occasion." 

We shall next proceed with our Author on the subject of Ladies 
Riding on Horseback. 

“ I must first of all," he says, “ make a quotation from Mr 
Hughes, whose authority will be acknowledged unquestionable." 

METHOD OF MOUNTING. 

“ A person should stand before the head of the horse, holding 
with each hand the upper part of the check of the bridle. Then the 
lady must lay her right-hand on the near side of the pommel, and her 
left-hand on the left-shoulder of a gentleman (or a servant) who will 
place both his hands together, the fingers and thumbs being interwo- 
ven with each Other. This being done, let the lady put her left-foot 
firm in the gentleman's hands ; and giving a little spring, *he will be 
vaulted into the saddle in a moment When she is tnus seated, let her 
rest the ball of her left-foot firm in the stirrup; and, to prevent acci- 
dents, she should wear Italian shoes, with very long quarters, and the 
heel of the shoe coming forward to the middle of the foot. Ladies’ 
shoes made in the common fashion are dangerous, because the foot 
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rests in the hollow between the toes and the heel. — Remember that 
the pommel of the saddle should be made very low, that the lady's 
knee may not be thrown too high ; and the stirrup should hang low ; 
both which circumstance will help to give her a graceful figure, and 
add greatly to those charms which nature has bestowed on her. 
When she is thus placed, let her take her whip in her right-hand, 
near the head, with her thumb upon it, and the four fingers under it, 
holding it obliquely, so that the small end of it may be some inches 
above the middle of the horse's hind-leg. The arm that supports the 
whip is always to hang strait; but with a kind of negligent ease ; 
nothing looks more awkward than a lady's holding the whip with her 
arm crooked at the elbow. A lady should hold her bridle moderately 
slack, with her little finger under the rein, and the other three fingers 
passing betweeu the rein, on the top of which her thumb must be 
placed. Being thus seated, she will please to walk her horse off 
gently, and put him into his other paces at her pleasure. 

4 The pommel of a lady's saddle should be always made with a 
turn-again screw, to take off in case the rain, wind, or sun, is trouble- 
some — when a lady may ride on the contrary side of the horse/ 

44 Queen Elizabeth, it seems, first of all introduced the practice of 
ladies riding sideways on horseback, in England. Much has been 
said against it as inconvenient and dangerous ; but on consulting an 
experienced lady on the subject, she remarked, that scarce any acci- 
dent ever occurred from the practice, even in hunting ; that it was 
not only more decorous, but much more convenient for women, in 
several respects, which she was ingenious enough particularly to state. 
The first requisites for a lady's horse arc, that he goes perfectly safe 
above his ground, and neither shies nor starts ; and bred cattle are the 
most adapted to this purpose, provided they are well upon their 
haunches. The custom of ladies rising in their stirrup, in a trot, has 
been, 1 believe, introduced within these few years. 

44 It would be as unnecessary for me to write a panegyric upon 
the pleasure and profit to be derived from exercise on horseback, as I 
hope it will be excusable, to make a few concluding remarks. 

44 The salubrious exercise, by which the air can be so amply 
varied, is peculiarly adapted to debilitated and consumptive habits, 
and the lax fibre; for it tends to the increase of substance, which the 
labour of walking has, in general, the effect to abrade. The slow trot 
is the pace of health ; and one grand mean of the prolongation of 
human life. It is, perhaps, the only effectual remedy for habitual cos- 
tiveness and winds, all medical ones, in my small experience, having 
the invariable effect of increasing and perpetuating the cause of those 
complaints ; it should ever be taken with the stomach empty, where 
the viscera are found. 1 have read in a strange performance, in which 
the doctor recommends the constant use of the warm bath for strained 
sinews, and laxations of the joints, that it is dangerous to trot with 
long stirrup leathers, where any apprehension may be entertained of a 
rupture; and I think it an .excellent caution to valetudinarians. Those 
who ride for their health, will find much instruction in an old book, 
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railed Medecina Oymnastica , written by Dr. Fuller, a physician of 
high repute, in the days of good Queen Anne. Sydenham warmly 
recommends this exercise to asthmatic patients; and Dr. Darwin, in 
his celebrated Zoonomia, relates a case of Phthisis pulmonalis per- 
fectly cured by perse verence in exercise on horse-back. It is an excel- 
lent bracer, and should ever be joined with the cold-bath, in cases of 
debility derived from excesses of a certain kind. If I wanted any 
illustration here, I should refer my reader to the records of crim . con* 
where he will find blazoned the wonderful and attractive powers of grooms 
ahdjockies. Had that inspired maniac, Jean Jaques, been as good 
a jockey as he was an eloquent scribe, it is probable, the Venetian 
bona roha % had not insultingly advised him to study the mathematics; 
nor had chere Mamma been driven to the sad and expensive-necessity 
of providing him a substitute. The motion of the horse, and fresh 
draughts of pure, elastic air, are the best, perhaps, the only means, 
to recruit and exhilirate the exhausted spirits, relieve the aching 
heads, and enliven the imaginations df studious and sedentary men ; 
but how much is it to be lamented, that under our profuse, and, I am 
sorry to add, dishonest and ruinous political system, these comforts 
are now totally out of the reach of moderate incomes. What a spe- 
culation, that the natives of the most plentiful and the richest country 
in the world, must be compelled to emigrate in search of the conve- 
niences of life! but how much more lamentable still, that many must 
be driven to the same extremity in quest of its necessaries! 

“ I have heard, and read, the complaints of many, stating, that 
they would willingly mount on horseback, for their health's sake, but 
are at loss for objects of amusement in the practice. To these, I would 
recommend to learn horsemanship, and in time, probably, the manage- 
ment of their horse might become interesting ; to accustom themselves 
to study and contemplation on horseback ; or to find companions in 
their own predicament* by which means, society might, in time, in- 
duce a salutary habit.” 

ON DRAUGHT CATTLE, AND THEIR USE AND MANAGEMENT, BOTH 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Horses, applied to the purpose of quick draught, are distinguish- 
ed by the various appellations of coach-horses, chariot and phaeton 
horses, chaise and gig-horses, machiners, mail-coach and post-horses : 
those appertaining to slow-draught are called, cart, dray, or plough- 
horses. 4 

Respecting the highest form, of the species of coach-horses in 
this country, I have scarce any thing to add to the few remarks made 
before. The true horse for quick draught must be from fifteen to six- 
teen hands high, with a lofty forehand, substance somewhat oblique- 
ly placed, and sufficient racing blood to give him a good action, and 
a fine coat. Mr Culley’s favourite form of shoulder, before noticed, 
is, no doubt, admirably adapted to this purpose. 

14 The few foreign coach-horses, in use among us at this time, 
such as, the Friezeland, Hanoverian, and Neapolitan, if they make a 
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snore stately and superb appearance, and have more lofty action, are 
neither so useful, nor so speedy, as the English. 

“ I have often remarked, and leave to others to determine the 
justness of it, that a small horse, in single harness, looks very mean 
and contemptible ; but if there be a pair, or more, the case is altered ; 
also, that a pair of horses, galloping, have an unseemly appearance ; 
hut if there be four of them in the carriage, they make a very gallant 
figure in the gallop. 

“ The superiority of the English, in the construction and elegance 
of wheel-carriages, of all denominations, has long been universally 
acknowledged. Our improvements therein, of late years, have held 
equal pace and analogy with those made in our breeds of horses ; we 
have discarded useless and cumbrous weight, to make way for light- 
ness, elegance, and convenience. Within the last fifteen years, 
mechanic invention has laboured, and brought forth many useful dis- 
coveries in this line; among which, the most important is, that of the 
power gained by the multipffcation of wheels. Of this discovery, 
although not yet brought to maturity, or into general use, many of 
the keepers of stage coaches have availed themselves, and we now 
see caterpillars and millepedes upon every road leading to the metro- 
polis, carrying, with the utmost convenience, double and treble the 
number contained by an ordinary coach. There are some few instances 
of these sociables being introduced into the service of private families. 
A plan is said to be under consideration, for an improved form of a 
mail coach, to carry twelve insides, with the accommodation of a 
light; which will save eighty horses in the distance of one hundred 
miles ; also another, for an eight- wheeled waggon, which, it is hoped, 
will be attended with proportional advantages. 

“ The proud and lofty phaeton has, for some time, given place to 
the less sightly, but more convenient, curricle. This is a low two- 
wheeled phaeton. This carriage was said, at first, to be attended with 
certain disadvantages, and even dangers, which are now, it seems, in 
a fair train to be remedied. 

“ The introduction of these light carriages has, of course, brought 
into use the lighter species of horses ; and even full-bred ones are 
frequently employed in the service ; a custom to which l am by no 
means partial, who love to sit behind a good trotter. The delicate 
skins of bred horses are, besides, too apt to be chafed by the harness, 
and their legs to be knocked together upon the road, when distressed 
in their trot. I cannot altogether agree in opinion with those who 
assert that bred horses are the toughest post-hacks, it is asserted, 
there is an elasticity in their hoofs, which eludes the concussion of the 
hard road, and that their sinews recover a strain sooner than those of 
other horses. Perhaps they may endure their misery longer, but I 
think they become lame in the legs and feet, sooner than horses less 
delicately bred. 

*' The present taste, of driving horses of different eolours, in light 
carriages, and where great state is not required, is, in my opinion, 
altogether rational, and attended with obvious convenience. But this 
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practice has helped to introduce a laxity of equestrian discipline, 
alarming at first sight, and which has been really attended with verjr 
serious mischiefs. Gentlemen have been more adventurous than for* 
merly, in putting raw and unbroke horses into harness, and driving 
them immediately upon the public roads, or in the streets of the 
metropolis. The numerous accidents which have happened from this 
incautious, and, I must add, unjust practice, within the last two years 
are almost incredible. I say unjust, because, however little store a 
man may set by his own neck, he can yet have no shadow of right to 
expose that of another to a wanton risk, which he most probably does, 
whenever his horse breaks away with him. It is not two months, 
since a hunter, apparently unbroke to harness, ran away with a chair, 
beat a poor man down, and broke both his thighs. The dreadful 
accident which happened some time since, at Bath, ought to be a 
striking lesson to those who have so little reflexion or feeling, aB to 
misapply the curb, by making it an instrument of torture. Every 
body has heard the fate of the unfortunate gentleman, who was dashed 
to pieces, by being thrown in his curricle down a precipice, the horses 
rearing up, and running backwards, from being over-curbed. 1 know 
there are too many in the world who scorn, in any case, to be deter- 
red, either by precept or example : it 13, however, a duty performed, 
to give the needful warning : without admiring either their boldness 
or their apathy, I heartily wish they may experience no painful occa- 
sions of repentance. 

“ I shall, in this place, finish what I had to say upon the subject 
of those too numerous accidents which happen upon the road, to our 
hired carriages. It is well known these were, more particularly, fre- 
quent with the mail-coaches, on their first establishment : and, on 
enquiry, it then appeared, that they were justly attributable to the 
ignorance and folly of raw and improper drivers, and not in the small- 
est degree to the new* institution itself, which experience has since 
proved was rationally founded. — Good horses are well able to go 
through this severe and expeditious service ; the only thing to be lament- 
ed is, that improper ones will, perhaps, be too often applied to it, 
which indeed, as the case stands, belongs to the class of unavoidable 
evils ; unless government, from a regard to the interests of humanity, 
and the glory of the country, were to provide their own horses, under 
the care of an able inspector. 

“ A frequent and fertile source of mischief is, the suffering horses 
to stand without any person to hold them, whilst the coachman is 
absent from his box ; and this, I am sorry to be authorised to say, is 
too often the case, even at this instant, notwithstanding the number of 
accidents which have arisen from it/' 

I have been informed, that mail-coach guards, have sometimes 
been very deficient in blowing the horn, a part of their duty of the 
utmost consequence to the safety of other travellers, and carriages,. in 
dark and foggy nights. Many reports have been abroad of drivers 
proceeding slowly along that part of a street in London which was 
free of carriages! and of setting off, at the rate of fourteen or fifteen 
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miles per hour, the instant they approached an embarrassed part. Of 
bthers, who were in the absurd and dangerous habit of setting off upon 
the gallop, and with the whip, their horses accustomed to it, standing 
trembling, whilst they expected the coachman ; and this along dan- 
gerous and narrow ways. I repeat not these observations, with the 
view of criminating, or casting an odium upon any man, or body of 
men, but merely as cautionary hints to such, on both sides the ques- 
tion, as they may concern. The truth is, the remedy for these griev- 
ances can only be found in the exertions of travellers, whose duty to 
themselves and the public, is rigidly to inspect the conduct of those 
with whom they intrust their lives; and to punish, with the full 
severity of the law, all trespasses arising from inebriety, wantonness, 
or neglect. 

No coach-master ought ever to be permitted to drive a restive 
horse ; and one who knows his own interest, never will purchase one 
at any price ; for even when apparently broke, they are always dis- 
honest drawers, and rob the other horses of their labour, and, besides, 
are never safe. A certain coach, last year, was driven with a wheel- 
horse, which was at times restive ; on going down a steep hill, thi3 
horse thought proper to lie down ; by which freak of his, the coach 
was overthrown, one man had his back broke, another was killed out- 
right, and several maimed in a miserable manner. 

It would be to little purpose to say much relative to the sorts, or 
shapes of horses, destined to this public service, since, generally 
speaking, they are chosen on the score of cheapness, from the refuse of 
private stables. One remark will suffice ; that action is of the first 
consequence, as nothing can be more obvious, than that a horse must 
be soon torn to pieces, which is obliged to run distressed every mile of 
bis stage ; supposing him a trifle too light, the error is not so great, 
because, if he possess a readiness and facility of action, he will occa- 
sionally borrow a little weight of his fellows, and maintain his ground 
a long time. 

It is well known, that there is no labour so severe and destructive 
to horses as quick draft, and it is a miserable consideration, that the 
system of human interest, requires it to be performed chiefly by crip- 
ples, and those already nearly worn out ; and that we must derive our 
comforts and conveniences from racked feelings, and painfully extorted 
labour. Strange ideas have rushed upon my mind, on observing pas- 
sengers impatient under the tortures of the gout and rheumatism, 
urge, and even see the' coachman to whip his horses on the last pitch 
of exertion, when, from spavins, lameness, or wounds, every step to 
them must be an operation of the rack. I have already hinted, that 
reason, and our moral duties, lay U9 under a strict obligation of dili- 
gently seeking the remedy in all possible cases, and of not indolently 
and falsely swelling the list of unavoidable evils. There appears to be 
no other remedy for the evil of bad post-horses, than a general deter- 
mination, among persons of property and consequence, to encourage 
those innkeepers who drive none but able ones. If the difficulty 
of getting nd of cripples was enhanced, it might possibly be a 
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general inducement to treat horses with more provident care and 
humanity. 

But amongst these complaints, it is with the utmost pleasure that 
I can record the liberality and sound discretion of many of our keeper* 
of stage-horses, who not only purchase excellent cattle, at very con* 
siderable prices, but keep them in the highest order, and work them 
fairly. As a pleasing instance, amongst many, I have formerly seen 
the Colchester coach-horses in such high condition, and so much 
above their work, that they were ready to bound out of their harness 
at starting ; and what was infinitely to the credit of the proprietors, I 
have known horses last a great number of years in their service. I 
should think that a nag, entirely fresh, must be cheaper to a coach- 
master, at double the price, than a second-hand one, the sinews of 
which, most probably, have started ; at the same time, I am fully 
aware of the difficulty of procuring a sufficient number of the former. 

There can be no doubt but that extraordinary care would amend 
the condition of poor post-horses, and also contribute highly to the 
interest of proprietors; these should always make it their business to 
understand horses thoroughly, in all their concerns, and to trust as 
little as possible to their servants. I am now speaking to the men of 
property in that line, who have the ability and convenience for carry* 
ing any plans of improvement into execution. 

No horse should be put upon, merely because he is rough and 
lasting ; but every opportunity seized of giving him a few hours, or a 
few days respite. In these intervals of rest, if possible, every horse 
should stand loose in his stall ; or what would be far better still (the 
weather permitting) be turned into a yard or adjoining field. The 
advantages derived to their poor battered feet, contracted sinews, and 
wearied limbs, by this practice, are inexpressible. Every horse’s legs 
should be watched with the most anxious care, for fresh strains ; 
because, if a few days only be allowed at first, and proper remedies 
applied, the strains may probably be cured, which, if neglected until 
the sinews become materially injured, would admit only of a partial 
cure, and even that cannot be obtained under a considerable length of 
time. Horses on their resting days, should have their legs and feet 
well soaked and supled in warm water, in the morning and at night ; 
their sinews should be embrocated with the mixture which will be 
hereafter prescribed. 

Good warm mashes should be allowed, when apparently necessary ; 
and in cases of wasting and decay, I should suppose benefit might 
accrue from mashes made of boiled rice, with an addition of bran or 
fine pollard, to prevent its too astringent effect. I do not understand 
the usual routine of management for horses of this description, but 
suppose that some few of them have the benefit of being occasionally 
turned off to grass. It is certain that a good horse might be made to 
last many years, by such treatment, and to earn more money, than 
three or four bad or ill-managed ones. 

It would be perhaps better, if all post-horses wore round or 
barshoes, merely by way of obtaining a rest for the frog which 
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rapports the tendon , since these horses are so liable to strains in the 
sinews. 

All considerable proprietors of horses should make a point of 
giving encouragement to those gentlemen of the faculty, who have the 
good sense and humanity, not to be above veterinary practice. Surely 
their interests must be much more safe in such hands, than in those 
of ignorant blacksmiths. The mischiefs done by these last through- 
out the country, in the single article of firing post-horses, is immense. 

1 have often thought it would be advantageous for a coach-master 
to agree with an able surgeon to attend his stock of horses by the 
year ; the bare advice of such a person would, I am confident, if well 
attended to, occasion a considerable annual saving, in the prevention 
of mischiefs. 

These horses are not only too often very badly fired, but are 
worked much too soon after the operation ; the consequence is, they 
reap only a slight benefit, or are even perhaps injured by it. But there 
is nothing from which they suffer more, or from which it is fairer to 
date the origin of their numerous ailments, than from their constant 
sudden transitions from heat to cold, from obstructed and repelled 
perspiration. Much of this is an unavoidable concomitant of their 
business ; however, it behoves the master to give the strictest charge 
that his horses suffer no more of this than needs must ; that they are 
not loaded with water while hot, or upon any consideration, or any 
excuse whatever, washed with cold water when in a high state of per- 
spiration. I know this is not only practised, and with pretended suc- 
cess, but that I have in this case two very celebrated medical authori- 
ties against me. 1 must of course speak farther on this subject in my 
second volume. 

By the little attention paid in general to the weight of postillions, 
one must conclude that it is held to be an object of no consequence ; 
but for my own part, 1 am clearly convinced' of the contrary ; and 
could as easily be prevailed upon to believe that fourteen stone is no 
heavier than ten, as that it would not be a great saving of strength to 
the horse, to have the latter weight to carry instead of the former. 
In the enumeration of the various means of improvement, every item 
ought to have its due share of attention ; and, without a pun, reflec- 
tion will prove the present to be of great weight. The difficulty of 
obtaining men of light weights subsist only in the improvident indo- 
lence of masters. Nature has spontaneously furnished fitting instru- 
ments for all the various possible operations; among the rest, men 
of bulk and weight for ploughmen and porters, and little natty nine 
and ten stone fellows for grooms, jockies, and postillions — witness the 
old ditty, written in the days of gospel sunshine, by that precious 
saint, Adoniram By field, and to be found in one of his sermons: — 

God made a great man to plough and to sow, 

God made a little man to scare away the crow, 

God made the world, as round as a ball. 

In came the devil, and spoiled it all. 
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Now this was the devil of misapplication* 

Were it but once known that the postmasters had determined to 
give good encouragement to light weights they would soon have their 
choice from twelve stone down to a feather. In return and empty 
chaises, the lads generally choose either to sit upon the splinter bar, or 
within, but they shodld be enjoined always so to do, it being a great 
help to the saddle-horse. 

I have made these few observations, in the behalf of miserable 
and neglected objects, by way of stimulating and directing the atten- 
tion of those who are more versant in the subject. 

Sporting Magazine . 


RACING.— MOUNTING. 

It is a singular occurrence in the history of mankind, a merito- 
rious trait of character in the people of this country, that the 
British, of all modern nations, have adopted that heroic and clas- 
sical sport of antiquity — Horse Racing. It is a no less remark- 
able coincidence that the birth of literature and of the diversion 
of the Turf, bear a nearly equal date in England : that the latter, 
however it may have been by philosophers, unphilosophically con- 
demned, really had its origin in the expansion and improvement of 
the human intellect. The annals of the Turf were, nevertheless, 
most strangely and unaccountably neglected, or, rather, suffered 
to fall into almost total oblivion, until towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century ; for which neglect, the only possible atonement has 
been made, in the very correct and ample Racing Calendar, annually 
published by the elder and present Mr Weatherby, of London, 
the successors of Cheney and Heber ; subsequently to which, 
another calendar has been published at York, by the late Mr Pick, 
the meritorious compiler also of the Turf Register, which traces the 
pedigrees and performances, with anecdotes, of all the racing stallions 
and brood mares of repute in Britain and Ireland, from the earliest 
accounts to be obtained. A third volume of this valuable work, 
continuing the above sporting historical information to the present 
time, is either, in progress, or actuall^in the press. In addition to 
these, a Book of Pedigrees has been published and republished, by 
Mr Weatherby, under the title of The General Stud Book. 

A strange neglect, likewise, was formerly shown at Newmarket, 
the head quarters of the British Turf, in respect to the portraitures 
of the celebrated race-horses of former days, the originals and pro- 
genitors of our present race. Obscure accounts and traditions of these 
may be traced, perhaps, to the early part of the reign of Charles I. 
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when, or somewhat earlier, Newmarket first became the theatre of this 
national sport. These precious relics were utterly neglected by the 
first sportsmen in the land, and suffered to mould and rot in garrets 
and damp cellars. Such was the tenor of the information given 
twenty years since, by Mr Sandiver, the surgeon, at Newmarket, a 
gentleman well known in the sporting world, to his correspondent, Mr 
John Lawrence. This surely evinced a strange want of curiosity and 
of sensibility towards the memory of the prime instruments of their 
sport, in the amateurs of the turf. The fragments of these pictures, 
among which were the portraits of Bay Bolton , and of poor Dragon , 
the sacrifice to old Frampton’s avarice, savage cunning, and cruelty, 
against the authenticity of which all the late attempts have been 
unavailing and futile, were formerly said to be among those destroyed 
as above. It is true, those old portraits were rude and unscientific, 
evincing the low and immature state of the imitative art in their days ; 
but the ideas of curiosity and enthusiasm excluded, they, no doubt, 
generally afforded, at least, a tolerably faithful outline of the form of 
the animals which they represented. The living likenesses of the 
immortal Stubbs, and his ingenious successors, it may be hoped, have 
put an end to this disgraceful neglect. 

See! thejockies neatly and lightly attired, in the chosen and 
regular colours of their masters, or employers, and nicely weighed, 
are mounting their high bred and well-trained racers. The horses 
themselves are either patient, or impatiently curvetting, according to 
their disposition, or experience of the course on which they are about 
to contend ; but all of them are instinctively informed of its nature 
and intent. They well know they are about to contest the palm of 
speed and stoutness of heart ; and many of them, in consequence, 
exhibit, symptoms of the highest degree of anxiety and irritability. 
An interval of anxious suspense now takes place. During this period, 
perhaps, some steady horses take a short cariter ; others of a differ- 
ent and warmer nature are obliged to be led ‘in hand. The riders 
appear full of thought, big with a commission perhaps of mighty con- 
sequence, intrusted to their honour and ability, and meditating how 
to execute it in the ablest manner. The pulse of the betters beats 
high, in proportion to their risk, the event of which may verify the 
old quotation. “ Some to undo, and some to be undone." The mind 
of the unprincipled Black-ley is agitated and divided between hope 
and fear, by an anticipation of the joys of possession in case of win- 
ning, and the horrors, loss of cast , and the infamy of a levant , in 
case he should be lurched by fortune, the goddess of his adoration, 
and his sole dependence. 

Amongst the knowing manoeuvres of the turf, of .which the aspi** 
rant has not a few to learn, the false start ought not to be forgotten. 
When the horses are started, a fair and reasonable indulgence is 
allowed, in case any one from fright, awkwardness, or other accidental 
circumstance, should fail to get off with the rest. In such a case they 
are called back, and a fresh signal for the start is given ; now a handle 
has been made of this indulgence, immemorially, but of late years to 
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Such excess, that the clerks of the course have found a strong neces- 
sity to check it. When there have been young or hot and impattftgt 
horses to start, the jockies mounted on steady horses, which they 
could manage in* any way, would go off at the signal, and im|n«& 
diately pulling up, call out a false start ! by which tpiir they got theoT 
all called back again ; and this has been practised to the third, even 
the fourth time. By such means, the hot horses were so flurried and 
harassed, that at last it was difficult to make them statt, at all; and 
the experienced who know the delicacy of temperament and constitu- 
tion in the running horse, and on what seemingly trifling circumstances 
both his speed and stoutness depend, are well convinced of the ill 
effect of such treatment on those which 'are delicate and irritable. 

Now and then, excessive caution in the jockey has overshot its « 
mark, and completely changed its nature. When several capital 
horses have started, together with others>without the least right or 
prospect of winning, the former, each afraid of his equal competitor, 
or bound by orders, have deferred their rtin, and waited such a length 
of time, that they have Buffered the inferior horses to gain so much < 
ground, that the capital ones, with all their superiority of speed or 
goodness, were unable to overtake them ; and so the race has been 
won by the slowest and the worst 1 The rftce is thus not always to tho 
swift. The late Lord Grosvenor once won a heavy stake, in this way* 
at Newmarket ; which, however, might be much reduced by the bets 
he had in all probability made against his own horse. 

Annals of Sporting . 


KNAPSACK WANDERINGS.* 

BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 

On the 28th of May, I again strapped on my knapsack, and bade 
adieu to Matlock Bath and my most obliging and attentive landlady, 
whose skill in frying trout and parsley I did not find equalled through- 
out the whole of my trip. She was likewise an adept in the art Of 
bread-making. Talking of the culinary art reminds me, that having 
caught a barbel, between four and five pounds, which I gavq to Mrs 
* Jones, shp prepared this fish, which Is generally little esteemed, for 
the table, in a maimer that proved it to be an exceedingly good dish ; 
to which I can bear testimony, as she kindly brought me a sample of 
it for my dinner. The first process, I recollect, was well scraping and 
salting, as soon as he was torned out of my fish-bag, 

* Continued from No. 18, of the India Sporting Review. 
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Mr Jones , accompanied me as far as Mappleton, fifteen miles 
north of Matlock. In the course of the walk we passed through the 
villages of Crompton, Middleton, Hopton, Neighton, and Carson, 
arriving at Mappleton about 3 p. m. My intention was immediately to 
bate called on a gentleman in the neighbourhood, . who preserved a 
rail* or more of the river Dove, and requested permission to fish that 
beautiful stream ; fori made a point of never" wetting a line in any 
water that was at all reserved, without first obtaining permission, 
which upon no one occasion was denied me throughout the whole of 
my wanderings in the north. Upon enquiry, 1 found he was from 
iiome; but fortunately a friend of Mr Jones', residing at Mappleton 
owned some land bordering upon the river, through which, of course, 
Jhe had the right of fishing; and it turned out, he had so arranged 
matters with the larger proprietor, that by applying to the water- 
bailiff, he could secure a few days sport for a friend. So, about five 
o'clock, I repaired to the river, accompanied by Mr Jones, who was 
now about to use my landing-net for the last time, I am sorry to say, 
and from whom I parted with regret ; for never did I see any man 
who more thoroughly enjoyed the sport ; and the lively degree of 
satisfaction he evinced, as he dexterously transferred the trout and gray- 
ling from their native element to terra firma did one's very heart good 
to witness. And this reminds me of one instance in particular. 
Fishing, one evening, in the Derwent, 1 had just come up to a favourite 
hole, where I generally made sure of sport : splash went a fine fish at 
the tail of the stickle. “All right, sir; there he is waiting for us," 
said my companion. There was a high, adverse wind blowing at the 
time, and the very first throw, which 1 made quick and short, to clear 
the bushes, bang went my rod at the ferrule of the second joint. I 
quickly made a temporary repair; but the top joints of the rod falling 
in the water had scared my friend the grayling, and all my endeavours 
could not coax him again even to look at my fly. 1 felt annoyed ; 
but I believe my landlord was by far the most disconcerted of the two. 
However, we consoled ourselves with the bag we had got, 

And the thought * 

That the fish was yet to be caught. 

The evening was spent in repairing my rod, which I always did 
myself when anything was wrong The next day was very wet ; but 
we were not to be deterred by a trifle from paying our respects to our 
friend the grayling. So, accordingly, in the afternoon away we went, 
direct for the field of battle of the previous evening. The rain came 
down so fast that we scarcely dared venture to, hope for success. As 
I approached the well-known hole to make the first throw, the interest 
depicted on our countenances was doubtless, laughable enough. 
Well — swish went the hpe ; the bob-flies danced, end the tail-fly 
bopped and jumped, rose and sunk, but all to no purpose; and as I 
brought the unsuccessful flies up for another cast, the face of tny com- 
panion, and, doubtless, my own also, became vastly elongated. Swish 
went the line again ; the flies had scarcely touched the water, when 
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wlii as vent the reel, an exclamation of joy from my companion, and 
a fine grayling was leaping and spinning at the end of fifteen yards Of 
line. He 1 was a strong fish, and the water deep and rapid. I kept ict 
mind the delicate hold that the hook has of these gentlemen, but *a* 
obliged, in spite of my dislike, to give him line, and away he went* 
spinning and splashing into the very roughest of the stream. “ Look 
out! take care of him! he’ll break his hold!” shouted my com* 
panion, making a convulsive gesture with the ever- ready landing-net. 
Fortune favoured me, and I presently reeled my finny friend nearer 
the point of my rod, which he now and then bent nearly to my hand. 
But there is nothing like letting a fish, when he tires a little, feel the 
spring of the rod. “ Now, sir," again shouted my friend with the 
net. “ Ah ! no, it won't do yet." “ Upon my word, he’s a fine fish. 
Now then, try him again;" and the next moment a dexterous turn of 
the land-net, and a splendid grayling flounced and kicked, some ten 
yards inland. Mr Jones fairly laughed with delight. He was, 
doubtless, a chip of the old block; for he told me, that his father 
was once out trolling with him, when presently he killed a fine jack, 
at which the old gentleman was so pleased that, upon the spur of the 
moment, lie sewed him up in a flag basket which he carried. But, to 
return to Mappleton and the river Dove. 

In a short time l killed a couple of brace of very pretty trout, 
which 1 begged Mr Jones (who was just starting on his return to Mat- 
lock Bath) would convey to his wife. Since the period of which I write, 
these worthy people have removed from Matlock Bath to Findern 
Cottage, Burton-road, near Derby, from whence Mr Jones wrote to 
me some time back, acknowledging some Limerick hooks, which sort 
of piscatorial weapons I knew him to be a great admirer of; aiul 
happening to meet with a few exceedingly good ones, 1 had much 
pleasure in sending them to him, especially as 1 knew him to be so 
well able to use theta. He mentioned that they could give me 
accommodation, if I felt inclined to try the fishing in the river Trent, 
which is within half an hour's walk of their cottage, and, to use his 
own words, “ abounds with grayling and all descriptions of fi$h, your 
favourite trout excepted, and is free' to every angler; also, permission 
can easily be obtained to fish in the river Dove." He also mentions 
that excellent flies are to be purchased in Burton, of Mr Hanson, 
Ashing tackle maker and hair dresser; a few of which Mr Jones was 
good enough to send me, and with which I was well pleased. I could 
with safety recommend any sportsman, desirous of fishing the Dove 
and Trent, to Mr Jones’ lodgings, where 1 am certain he would receive 
every civility and attention from these highly respectable individuals. 

I found but indifferent accommodation in the little auberge at 
Mappleton. However, the people were very civil, and fried my trout 
as well as they could ; but, in the cooking department, they were sadly 
behind Rose Cottage. 1 remained at the little village of Mappleton 
three days, and had very good sport. One evening in particular, 
when I did not get to the river till after six o’clock, it was raining 
fast; but, before dark, 1 bagged six brace and a-half of trout, varying 
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from about half a pound to a pound, or over. The only instance of 
incivility { met with during my twelve weeks’ fishing was at this 
place, where, be it remembered, 1 had a written permission from 
the water-bailiff* For, in a note to the friend of &(r Jones, of whom 
I have spoken before, he says : ” I shall be very happy to see your 
friend on the water every day he remains here.” I was in the act of 
landing a trout, the last evening 1 was at Mappleton, when a person 
came up, and after some vague questions, asked me if I had “ leave to 
fish.” The fellow’s manner was impertinent, so I quietly asked him to 
have the goodness to stand on one side, and when I had landed my 
fish 1 would talk to him. The trout in my bag, I reeled up my line, 
and requested to know who he was and what he wanted. In reply, 
he said, “ You have no business to fish here.” I explained to him 
that I had permission from the water-bailiff ; but if his authority was 
pre-eminent during his master’s absence, I would desist from fishing. In 
fact, 1 was about to put up my rod, when 1 hooked the fish I had hold 
of when he came down. As already mentioned, I had reeled up my 
line, after landing my fish, when I commenced speaking to this impudent 
fellow, and held the rod quietly in my hand, when he presently said — 
“ If you throw in your line again, I’ll take away your rod.” Now, 
this was so wholly uncalled for by any word or action of mine, that I 
confess I felt my blood begin to boil. “ Will you?” said I. “ No 
man in England shall take away my rod, and attempt it at your peril.” 
My rod had been the companion of my boyhood — the gift of a friend ; 
was one of old Higginbotham’s make, and an especial favourite ; and 
being in no mind to have it broken in a vulgar scuffle, I quickly drew 
out a large pocket-knife, telling him if he touched my rod he should 
presently be minus his fingers. I then unreeled my line, and, in defi- 
ance, whipped the stream up for a short distance, he walking quietly 
by my side, until I came to the road which led to my quarters. The 
fellow soon found ho had caught a Tartar. Perhaps he at first mistook 
his man, by reason of my quiet manner, and the readiness with which 
I ceased fishing. I have ever made it a rule, if warned off land where 
I may have unknowingly trespassed, either with rod or gun, to behave 
with civility upon such occasions ; as 1 consider it highly reprehen- 
sible to bluster and swear because we are told we have “ no business 
here.” But, at the same time, I think civility equally incumbent on 
both sides; and if a man cannot quietly warn off a stranger, but 
begins with threats that he will take away his rod, then he must 
expect to be met on his own grounds. I am of opinion that a keeper, 
or owner of land, has no more right to rob a man of his gun or rod, 
than he has take the coat off his back, or the purse out of his pocket ; 
and I would always defend the one with as much determination as the 
other. I remember once getting off my ground whilst partridge shoot- 
ing in Norfolk. The farmer came up and said 1 had no right to shoot 
there. “ Am I not on Mr May’s land ?” said I. “ No, sir, you are 
on my land.” 1 told him I regretted having trespassed, and was retrac- 
ing my steps, when he called out, “ Well, after next week, you may 
come over the land if you like, sir,’’ 
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I had very fair sport at Mapp!eton 9 killing twenty brace of trotU 
and a grayling, in the three days I was there. These fish weighed from 
about half a pound to a pound and a-half. 

Friday, June*lst, from Mappleton to the little hamlet of Thorpo, 
which is about two miles distant from the former place, and lies 
between the hills, about half a mile south of Dove Dale, at the entrance 
of which there is an hotel, where, 1 doubt not, those who visit it pay 
hotel prices, and no mistake. I preferred the humble little inn at 
Thorpe, where the honest-looking landlady bundled some dozens of 
cheeses out of a good-sized upper chamber, which served me for par- 
lour and bedroom ; where 1 spent ten days, or rather nights, for I was 
within very little during the day time. It was by far the nicest and 
quietest little place I was at throughout the whole of my rambles. 
Everything was beautifully clean and comfortable, and the charges 
exceedingly moderate. I remember one item* in my bill — 11 dinak” 
(dinner), 9d. In travelling, both at home and abroad, 1 generally 
adopt, so far as the cuisine is concerned, the customs of the people l 
am amongst. Thus, the Germans taught me to eat sour-krout, the 
Portuguese to take oil with salt fish, the Dutch to eat cheese for 
breakfast, the Irish to roast eggs and potatoes in turf ashes, while my 
pony was welcomed into the same cabin with his master; and at the 
little venta at Thorpe I ate oatmeal porridge and milk out of a pie-dish 
for breakfast, and generally tea, bread and butter, and eggs to boot. 
There is nothing like laying in a good substantial breakfast when a 
man has a long day’s work before him ; be it fishing, and wading in 
the river for nine or ten hours together, or carrying a double-barrelled 
gun in September, over the Spanish hills, from sunrise, to sunset, which 
I have done for four days consecutively. 

Whilst at Thorpe, within a short distance of which flows the sil- 
very stream of the Dove, l had, when the water was not too brown for 
the fly (for it rained a* good deal), very tolerable sport ; and having 
one day been particularly successful, I resolved on sending a dish of 
trout from the Dove to some friends of mine residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Sloane-street and Brompton ; and accordingly consulted with 
mine hostess, as to the best place of repose during the night, for nine 
brace of beautiful trout. The cellar was fixed upon, and the fish 
deposited accordingly ; she having assured me that neither cat, dog, 
nor rat would molest them there. This affair settled, the next thing 
to be done was to get a basket — not always an easy matter in such 
places as my present quarters. The basket, however, after some little 
research, was forthcoming “ for the vallie of four pence and a 
strong lad, a son of the good dame of the public-house, was to 
receive a silver shilling for transporting the said basket of trout 
from Tborpe, about four miles, to meet the London mail next 
morning, at ten o’clock. This momentous question settled, I took my 
flies off my hat, unreeled my line to dry (which precaution no fisher- 
man ought ever to neglect), and with hearty good-will sat down to 
the admirable thd d la fourchette , which daily occupied a prominent 
place in my bill of fare ; wrote a note to my friend, and turned into 
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my clean, comfortable bed, resolving, if all were welt on the morrow, 
to be at the river by 7 a. m., and try to make up the dozen brace of 
fish. With this laudable intention, I was iust about to quit my room 
next morning, a little after six o'clock, when rap, lap, tap, came at 
the door, and in walked my hostess with a rueful countenance. “ Oh l 
sir, here's a bad job, then." “ What's the matter?" said 1, thinking 
of anything but the nine brace of trout in the cellar. “ Why, so sure 
as 1 do live, sir, them nasty rats ha eat the fish." “ What do ye say, 
woman— the rats eaten my trout?" Alas! alas f what a death-blow 
to my hopes of sending a dish of Dove trout to No. — , Hans- place, 
and No. — , Brompton! Only picture my vexation, on finding my 
nine brace of trout dwindled to something less than a dozen fish, and 
these all eaten and gnawed to pieces, with the head of one and the 
tail of another, all that remained to tell of the goodly numbers which 
had, on the previous evening, made as handsome a dish of trout as 
any followers of old Izaak would wish to send from Dove Dale to his 
friends in London. At first, I was inclined to suspect the good dame's 
honesty ; but not a bit of it ; the rats, the confounded rats (for no 
other vile varmint would have burrowed such great round holes to the 
very back bone of the fish), they, and they only, were the thieves; 
and 1 have ever since entertained an especial horror of these whisker- 
ed, long- tailed, ugly villains; and upon shooting two of the hated 
race, not long since, out of an upper window of my cottage, which 
commands a little mixen — a favourite resort, of all the rats about the 
premises — 1 thought, " Ah ! my friends, you'll never eat a dish of 
trout which may, perchance, be waiting for an outside place by the 
London mail." Well, I endeavoured to repair my loss, but the Fates 
were against me ; and I actually fished the whole day, and waded in 
the water for seven or eight hours, and for what? why, five and 
a-half brace of trout, and some of those mere sprats ; and throughout 
the whole of my trip I did not again catch a di.fh of fish that I thought 
worth sending. from so far north to the modern Babylon. 

Dove Dale, which lies about three miles from Ashborne, is a most 
romantic and rocky chasm, through which the river of the same name 
threads its winding course, rushing and dashing over huge masses of 
rock, which have in the course of time become detached, and fallen 
from the adjoining heights ; in some places nearly filling the bed of 
the river. As we advance up this extraordinary ravine, the scenery 
is wild and grand in the extreme ; the magnificent limestone rocks, 
rising in some places perpendicularly from the bed of the torrent to a 
height of 120 or 130 feet, partially clothed with hanging underwood 
and ivy, have a majestic and Btartling effect. There is one immense 
detached portion of rock, about midway up the glen, called Dove Dale 
Church, which rears its hoary head to a height of about eighty feet, 
and forms a'^rand characteristic feature of the scene ; and nearly 
apposite to this, is Reynard's Hole, a magnificent natural arch. 
There are likewise other curious caverns, known as Reynard's Hall, 
Reynard's Kitchen, &c. ; and at the northern extremity of the dale 
is a large cavern named the Fox-holes. In some places, the path 
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which winds along the margin of the river becomes so narrow that it 
is with difficulty the passenger can round the fantastic projection* of 
rock which here and there threaten to impede his onward progress* 
So enchanted was J with Dove Dale, that I spent whole days in ram- 
bling about its wild scenery and fishing in its eddying streams, where 
I killed a fair number of trout. On two occasions, I was so fortunate 
as to witness a thunder-storm in the deep solitude of the dale, when 
the lurid glare of the forked lightning, the crashing and rattling of 
the thunder, as it boomed and echoed amongst the gigantic rocks, had 
a sublimity of effect which makes man indeed feel what an atom he 
is — his very nothingness. 

June 11th: 1 again shouldered my pack, and walked from 
Thorpe to Bakewell-— seventeen miles — over a hilly and, in some parts 
barren country. On entering the town, my attention was arrested by 
the fine old church, which has the appearance of great antiquity. Ar- 
rived at this noted place for trout and fishermen — where, by the way, I 
have an idea there is a due proportion of Cockney sportsmen to be 
met with ; for I saw within a distance of two hundred yards about 
fifteen anglers whipping the river (which was clear as crystal), with a 
bright sun at their backs, that displayed to great advantage their 
lengthened figures upon the glassy stream ; and hungry indeed must 
be the trout of the Wye, if lie is caught after this fashion. About 
two-thirds of these indefatigable brothers of the angle were attended 
in a manner, which 1 presume is peculiar to Bakewell fishermen ; viz. 
by a boy, with a landing-net in one hand and an umbrella in the 
other. 1 could not help regretting it did not rain at this critical junc- 
ture ; as it must, I conceive, be very interesting to witness fly-fishing 
from under fifteen umbrellas in a row.* Having made a hasty repast 
and ordered my bed, I walked over to Chatsworth, the magnificent 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, distant from Bakewell about three 
miles. It is a princely mansion, but too well known to need any des- 
cription from my pen. By the time I got back to my inn, and after 
the ever-refreshing cup of tea, and a short stroll round the old town, 
1 retired early, to prepare for the fatigues of the morrow, having had 
a long day of it. 

About six o’clock next morning I quitted Bakewell, in a drizzling 
rain, en route for Glossop, on the borders of Yorkshire, through 
Ashford, Bradlow (at which place 1 halted to breakfast), Bradlow 
Mires, Castleton (where I visited the celebrated Peak Cavern), Wash, 
New Smithy, Hayfield, Charles Town, and Glossop Dale— twenty- 

* The best sport I ever knew with a fly, under a bright tun and no wind, was 
in the first river betwean Gibraltar and Algeziras, where a brother officer and myself 
killed one day (if my memory serves me) three-and-twenty brace of fish, of the 
dace kind. But they showed poor sport ; neither could we tell if they were good 
for the table, every fish being bad the morning following. Whether it was the heat 
of the sun (a thing more than probable), or the bumping against “ Bully's” sides, 
as my friend and I jogged towards the rock on the pugnacious tittle grey, l cannot 
pretend to determine. 
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eight miles. . This was rather a hard day’s walking, and over a very 
hilly and uninteresting country the greater part of the distance. It 
was about 8 p. m. when I came to an anchor at a small, but comfort-* 
able inn at this town of manufacturers. 

13th: started from Glossop, about five o'clock in the morning, 
for Holra-forth, through Wood-head and Holm— thirteen miles. Dur- 
ing this day’s walk, which was a short one, 1 halted for some hours at 
Wood-head, where I also breakfasted, in order to try a small stream, 
where I heard there were a good many trout. The day was wet 
and the brook (for such it was) in rather a disturbed state ; so, after 
fishing for three or four hours in a smart rain (but wfth a good Macin- 
tosh I defied the weather), 1 returned to my breakfasting quarter with 
only two or three brace of small fish in my bag ; and again strapping 
on my knapsack, pursued my road to Holmforth, stopping at a little 
public-house to cook my trout for dinner ; which, however, 1 had at 
first some little difficulty in coaxing the old woman to do, or rather, I 
should say, to allow me to do (for, after all, 1 did it myself) ; and 
while she set to work, after a dismal fashion, to “ make a bit of fire,” 
I went to the pump and busied myself in cleaning and preparing my 
fish, being hungry, and in no mind to wait till night-fall for this little 
bit of a friz ; and had them bubbling in the enormous frying-pan 
(which, by the way, wa9 nearly big enough to have fried a young 
whale) in double quick time, much to the amusement, I believe, of 
some half dozen by-standers, who doubtless took me for a discharged 
cook, travelling in search of a place. The trout and bad ale des- 
patched, I paid my eightpence, and commenced the ascent of a des- 
perately steep hill, nearly two miles in length, with a cold wind right 
ahead, and, Scotch mist ; in other words, such a rain as will pretty 
soon wet you to the skin. 

Holmforth, which I reached soon after 6 p. m. is a dirty manu- 
facturing town. I got in cold, and wet from "the knees downwards; 
and finding no fire in any room in the house, save one of enormous 
dimensions in the kitchen, I took up a position “ on the extreme 
right” (as a certain functionary used to say at guard mounting, in 
Dublin) of the high screen ; and after a thorough good warming 
within and without, I turned into a bed that was none of the cleanest 
and certainly not the most comfortable that I could have desired. I 

a t the name of the inn, but it was the largest (their charges 
ded), and, by the same rule, the most uncomfortable 1 was in 
during the three months I travelled. 

14th : Fine morning. From Holmforth, which I quitted with 
right good will about 6 a. m., to Denham Gate — twenty-five miles and 
a-half— by way of Meltham Chapel, Slangthwait Chapel, Stainland, 
Salterable, Halifax, and Hillingford, reaching the Bull, at Denham 
Gate, about five o’clock in the evening. Soon after quitting Holmforth 
in the morning, I met a weaver, with a roll of blue cloth, tied up in a 
handkerchief, under his arm. He stopped, and eyeing my pack, asked 
“ what kind of wares I dealt in.” “ Oh! different things,” I replied. 
“ I carry tae sometimes; and I’ve got a little left now that 1 did not 
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find sale for at Holm 1 ’ (I had a quarter of a pound in my knapsack,) 
“ No?” said he ; “ why, did you try Mrs Mathews, and Jacob Smftlia 
and Isaac Martins?” naming in the same breath half a dozen other 
little shopkeepers in the town I had just quitted. “ Why, no, I didn't 
try them all, friend.” " Well, but ye say, lad, ye ha* got a little tan 
left. Now, I’m thinking I should somehow like to swap a bit of thie 
here cloth, of my own weaving, for some tae;” at the same time dis- 
playing some capital broad-cloth, and descanting in lively terms on its 
excellence. 1 pretended to examine it within and without ; holding it 
up to the light, and rubbing it-between my thumb and finger; telling 
him that 1 should have liked very well to swap with him, but I juat 
recollected 1 had only a small bit of tae left — not above a quarter of a 
pound — which I must keep as a sample for my customers where I was 
going to take orders; but when 1 came that road again, I should be 
glad to deal for some of his cloth, and enquired where he was to be 
heard of; and with a “ Good day, friend,” we parted: he wishing 
me “ good luck with my toe,” and I hoping he would find a customer 
for his broad-cloth. At the Dull, at Denham Gate, the good house- 
wife was very anxiou9to know “ iff was not a land-measurer; because 
a many of them gentlemen (meaning railroad surveyors, I presume) 
had been round lately.” I told her 1 was something in that line. 
44 Well now, you know, I thought you was, by them sticks that you 
do carry with you.” 1 found a very good billet at this place, and had 
an exceedingly clean and comfortable bed. 

Left Denham Gate next morning at five o’clock, passing through 
Keighley, Steeton, Kildwick, Skipton, Gargrave, Conniston, and 
Hellifield, to Long Preston, where I arrived a little before 8 i\m.~ 
twenty-seven miles — and some half dozen more than 1 felt inclined to 
walk ; for there had been a good deal of rain in the course of the day 
which made the roads very heavy ; independent of which, the country 
I passed over was excessively hilly, which is the case throughout the 
whole West Hiding of Yorkshire. I tried at two villages short of 
Long Preston to get a bed, but none to be had ; and on my arrival at 
the last-named place, tolerably well tired, there appeared at first some 
little doubt as to whether or not I should be accommodated for 
the night. There was evidently something going on in the house, 
for they were all dressed in their best; but whether a wedding or 
a christening I can’t pretend to determine. But whilst they were 
debating the matter of my having a bed, 2 chanced to hear that 
one of the fat landlady’s fair daughters “ was very bad with a dread- 
ful bad tooth-ache.” I begged to be allowed to prescribe for the 
young lady. This was a lucky hit; for I scarce had time to feel her 
pulse and order laudanum on cotton to be applied to* the tooth affect- 
ed, a fomentation of hot camomile flowers, and a small dose of salts 
and senna in the morning, before a. smart young lady received her 
mamma’s directions to “ put the gentleman in the parlour;” and in a 
trice, tea, coffee, eggs, cakes, and half a dozen et-ceteras were at my 
command, on the little round table with a green baize cover ; and they 
were all as civil as if I had been a gentleman’s flunkey, come to order 
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three gallons of strong beer, “ to be sent up to the hall immegently 99 
something having happened to the tap in the cellar. The evening 
meal despatched, I made particular enquiries after my patient; and 
with strict injunctions not to forget the salts and senna in the morning, 
1 wished the party (who were loud in their thanks “ for my great 
kindness**) a “ Good night," and presently turned into a comfortable 
bed, for once in my life thinking it a fortunate thing to have had the 
tooth-ache. During this day’s walk I halted at “ The Duke of 
Wellington," and breakfasted for sixpence; and whilst the good 
woman of the house was preparing my coffee, the following dialogue 
took place 

“ Well, mistress, and what do you charge for breakfast ?" 

“ Why, I don't quite know: what is it your a* going to have ?" 

11 Coffee, and as much bread and butter as 1 can eat, and a 
couple of eggs. „ 

“ Oh ! why, sixpence, I suppose, if you do have two eggs." 

“ Sixpence ! then you must let me have another egg." 

u Well, there, 1 don’t much care if I do ; but eggs is very dear." 

This was the first and last sixpenny breakfast that came in my way 
throughout my rambles ; and 1 cannot conscientiously say that 1 quite 
agreed with mine hostess about the price of the eggs. 

June 16th : Cloudy morning. Left Long Preston at 6 a. m. for 
Horton — ten miles — stopping to breakfast at the town of Settle, where 
the river Ribble is crossed by a handsome stone bridge. Before break- 
fast was concluded, the rain, which had threatened all the morning, 
began to fall, and before I reached my journey’s end, came down in 
right earnest. At the little hostelry at Horton (which was, 1 fancy the 
only house of entertainment for man and beast in the place, and where 
1 was not sorry to halt for a while, having in the last six days walked 
120J miles, in rainy weather, over one of the hardest countries in 
England, carrying — including my rods, wJiich weighed 3 Jibs — altoge- 
ther 25Jlbs. ; my morning’s fishing at Woodhead not taken into the 
account ; and that might tell for about eight more) 1 found a good 
billet, being provided with two rooms and a capital turf fire, in the 
management of which I was quite at home ; and if the fuel is good, I 
am fond of turf. It makes a cheerful and powerful fire, when properly 
built and attended ; but light spongy turf is a great nuisance, for it 
not only requires everlasting replenishing, but every time your door is 
opened or shut, you are half smothered with white ashes ; harmless 
enough, no doubt, but vastly disagreeable. There is one great advan- 
tage to the traveller, should he chance to arrive, as I did, on a wet day 
where turf is the fuel ; for if he can only get a bit of fire the size of 
bis hand, and a cloth or newspaper to stretch across the chimney, to 
act as a blower for a few minutes, he may have a splendid fire presently ; 
and if a saucepan is not at hand, wherein to boil his eggs and potatoes, 
they are readily cooked in the ashes oh the hearth. The Ribble, 
which is a fine stream, where good trout fishing is to be had, runs hard 
by the village of Horton (where I passed the Sunday, attending the 
little parish church), and halted three days, hoping to get a little sport ; 
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for, on my arrival, the water was the colour of porter, by reason of the 
late rains. The landlord of the public-house told me, that the river 
about Horton was partially preserved ; but he could give permission to 
angle. The weather, however, continued so wet that fly-fishing was 
almost out of the question ; though I made more than one attempt, 
but only took three brace of trout. I hooked one heavy fish, but lost 
him and my fly to boot. I had to do a little bit ’ of doctor also at 
Horton ; but, in this instonce, it was to use the knife (don’t be alarmed 
my reader, ’twasonly a penknife), instead of prescribing for the tooth- 
ache. The master of the inn having walked down the water with me, 
to see a cast of the fly, placed himself in rather an awkward position ; 
viz. at too great a distance from me, and yet within the sweep of 
my line. I had more than once cautioned him, either to stand nearer 
to me, or well out of range of the flies. Presently, as 1 anticipated, 
the tail-fly was fast in his face up to the bent. Fortunately the hook 
was a small one, but of the Kirby make, which rendered it particu- 
larly difficult to extract ; and there was nothing for it but to cut it out, 
which the poor fellow bore uncommonly well. Luckily my knife was 
sharp ; but before the operation was over, he turned very pale, and 
begged to be allowed to sit down on the grass. I always carried some 
sticking-plaister about me, and was thus enabled to patch up his coun- 
tenance tolerably well. On the barren hills around Horton, my land- 
lord informed me, there were a few grouse to be found, and offered me 
a little shooting, should I be in that part of the world in the grousing 
season. 

Tuesday, 19th : From Horton to Kirby Lonsdale, through Clapham 
and Ingleton, where I halted to lunch ; and my attention was attract- 
ed by the large blue flag-stones in the kitchen of the wayside inn, and 
which the landlord informed me had been a matter of curiosity to 
many travellers. I took the trouble to measure two of them, whose 
dimensions were severally nine feet one inch by six feet six and-a-lialf 
inches, and nine feet six inches by six feet. 1 was heartily glad in 
this day’s walk to leave behind me the high, ugly stone walls of York- 
shire, between which 1 had been wending my weary way for the last 
hundred miles, and once more enjoy the refreshing green hedges on 
right and left of the road. The evening was fast closing in when 1 
crossed the handsome stone bridge over the river Lon, on entering the 
old town of Kirby Lonsdale ; and I stopped for some minutes to recon- 
noitre this splendid river ; and by the time 1 got into the town, after a 
seventeen miles' walk, it was nearly dark. My pocket being but slen- 
derly lined, I always avoided hotels as I would contagion ; and it was 
not until I had enquired at three inns that I found a bed disengaged ; 
and even at the third house “ they were not quite sure l could have a 
bed ; for a lady in the house was ill." I began by this time to think 
1 must be rather a suspicious-looking character ; and here again | 
verily believe it was only my ready offer of medical aid that gained 
me admittance. “ lady in the house ill ? I hope she has had medical 
advice ; hut if not, pray allow me to see her immediately, as 1 shall be 
most happy to prescribe for her in any manner her case may demand ; 
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and if the attack should be of an inflammatory nature, any delay may 
prove of serious consequence/' After this professional commence- 
ment, I duly enquired the nature of her disease, and was well pleased 
to find she was under the doctor’s care and “ much* better/’ By this 
time I found myself in a small, but comfortable sitting-room, with a 
light in the door, duly shaded by a muslin blind, through which, I 
doubt not, the portly landlady reconnoitred all doubtful visitors, let 
they should perchance, by mistake, pocket any of the old-fashioned 
silver spoons. As was my custom, 1 ordered a substantial tea, and 
desired to see my bedroom, which proved to be an exceedingly good 
one, well and amply furnished. 

The following morning was wet, as had been the previous 
night; however, after breakfast I took my rod and went in quest 
of a celebrated old fly-tisher. I knew only too well that circum- 
stances were against me; nevertheless, 1 was very unwilling to leave 
Kirby Lonsdale behind, without even wetting a line in its large 
and beautiful water. Having found this renowned brother of 
the angle, and purchased a few of bis salmon-flies, 1 prevailed 
on the old boy (though rather against his inclination) to get his 
rod and come with me to the Lon, which, as already remarked, is a 
noble river, where both salmon and abundance of trout are to be met 
with. But, in this instance also, I was doomed to disappointment. 
The water was very high and much discoloured, as my old friend had 
fore-told ; so, to keep him in good humour, and observe him in the 
use of his long double-handed rod, thinking 1 might thereby “ get a 
wrinkle” (for, in fishing, as in other things, I am always glad of a 
hint), I made him take the lead down the river, following pretty close 
behind him. He seemed to look rather with contempt on my old 
Higginbotham, which certainly was a miniature weapon, compared 
with that he fished with ; as also my landing-net, with its two foot 
handle and small jointed iron hoop (at which he laughed in great con- 
tempt), when it came by the side of the enormous machine with a 
six-foot staff, surmounted by a hoop at least thirty inches diameter, 
and a net to match, which he carried in his hand. After fishing for 
about half an hour, my old friend cried, “ Hold ! enough.” He had 
risen two or three fish, but bagged none. 1 killed a brace, which I 
made him put in his pocket. My companion now seemed to have 
rather a better opinion of my little rod than when first we started. 
1 learned one thing during the half hour spent on the banks of the 
Lon ; that a foot-line, placed between the reel-line and gut collar, 
made in links , about nine feet long, each link composed of a number 
of horse-hairs, on fy just sufficiently twisted to keep them together, is 
of infinite service in rough weather, if fishing a wide stream, as it 
enables you to throw a great length of line with tolerable precision, 
even in the eye of the wind.* The method of attaching the bob- 

* Some of these foot-lines are made very large— at least three times the size 
of the reel-line at the point. T have two, a heavy and a lighter one ; and am, of 
come, guided in the choice of them by the state of the weather. The links must 
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flies, which was shown me at Matlock Bath, 1 found likewise in use 
at Kirby Lonsdale, and, in fact, throughout the North of England* 
As far as I could ascertain all the fishermen on the Lon use double- 
handed rods and immense landing-nets, such as 1 have described. 

On the 21st, 1 again shouldered my knapsack, and walk front 
Kirby Lonsdale by way of Spittle, Nook, Preston Patrick, Levens 
Bridge, Sedgwick, Brigg Steer, Croasthwaite, and Winster, to the 
pretty village of Bowness, on Windermere — twenty-twa miles — where 
1 engaged a couple of rooms in a private lodging-house for three days ; 
as at this place they let lodgings by the day, a custom I do not re- 
member to have met with before, but a great accommodation to visi- 
tors. I arrived between 3 and 4 p. m. The morning had been 
showery, and the afternoon was damp and dull ; and l must confess 
my first impressions of the beautiful Windermere Water (of which 
everybody has heard so much) were certainly those of disappointment ; 
but, by the time I returned from a long ramble in the evening, I had 
changed my too hastily formed opinion, and began to think it would 
be difficult to assign too much beauty to this far and justly famed 
lake, which is the largest in England, being about ten miles in length, 
but does not exeeed one in breadth. The hills at the south end of 
the lake are rather low, but rise gradually on either side ; and the 
head of Windermere is embosomed in grand and beautiful mountain 
scenery ; and the gaily-painted boats, with their white and variously 
striped awnings, as they skim the surface of this lovely lake, have an 
exceedingly picturesque effect ; the sail from Bowness to Ambleside 
is very delightful. I did not try the fishing in this water, but it is 
said to “ abound with char, trout, pike, perch, and eel." I am, 
however, rather disposed to think that writers may have been a little 
too bountiful, in thus storipg it with such an “ abundance ” of trout 
and pike as they generally assign to it— two fish which are seldom or 
never found in any numbers together ; the shark of the fresh water 
being a most deadly enemy to the more delicate and beautifully- 
spotted trout. 1 saw a pike, or rather a jack (for he was under 
twenty-one inches in length ; and until these fish attain that measure 
they are more properly called jack), that had been taken on a night- 
line, but did not hear much about trout, either at Bowness or Amble- 
side ; though doubtless there are many large fish of this description. 

1 spent a Sunday at Bowness, and was much pleased with its 
church. There being no afternoon service, I took my little glass 
(which was one of Cary’s, and an exceedingly good one, though small 
enough to be carried in my waistcoat pocket) and walking-stick, add 

not be knotted together in the manner of link-lines in general ; but attached only 
by means of loops, which mast be served close up to the bent with waxed silk, in 
such a manner as to ensure there being no play at the joint , which must stand 
perfectly straight and stiff. The heaviest of my link foot-lines is eighteen hairs at 
the top and eleven at the point. ' It is obvious that, in fishing small streams incom* 
moded with bushes, which oblige the angler constantly to reel up his flies dose to 
the point of his rod, these foot -lines would be inconvenient. 
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crossed the lake at the ferry below Bowness, with the intention of 
ascending Conniston Old Man, a rugged and rocky mountain, about 
eight or nine miles west of Windermere. I had scarcely reached the 
base of the mountain, about four o'clock, when the day, which had 
hitherto been bright and clear, became rather overcast ; and in an 
astonishingly short space of time, Conniston Old Man “ put on his 
nightcap," and became veiled in thick mist. To proceed were worse 
than useless; for having no guide, it would have been dangerous ; 
therefore, 1 was obliged to put up with traveller's fare, and retrace my 
steps homeward, rather chagrined, I confess, at being thus foiled in 
my undertaking. However, I could not regret having made the 
attempt ; for the walk was a charming one. I learned that Conniston 
Old Man was a most capricioug old fellow, seeming to take great 
delight in enticing the lover of the sublime and beautiful to attempt 
the ascent of his rocky sides, and then, at the very moment he thinks 
his labour is about to be repaid, by the magnificent view obtainable 
in clear weather from his lofty summit, he will “ put on his night-cap" 
(as it is locally termed,) and leave the disappointed traveller to picture 
in imagination, heightened by defeat, the beauties he has lost. 

Monday, 25th June, — After breakfast I engaged a light boat, to 
convey myself, knapsack, and fishing-rods to Ambleside. The day 
was remarkably fine, and anything more exquisitely beautiful than the 
sail from Bowness to Ambleside I can scarcely conceive. I quartered 
myself in an inn at the last-named little town, and for three days 
rambled with undiminished pleasure amongst the grand mountain 
scenery which surrounds the head of the lake, and along its beautifully 
wooded shores. I observed, at this place, almost every lady I met 
was provided with a fishing-rod. During my stay at Ambleside, I 
again put my gear together, and tried a little mountain-stream, named 
Trout Beck, but with small success, only killing a couple of brace of 
small fish. The trout of mountain streams in the north are generally 
small, as is also the case in Ireland. Now and then you may get hold 
of a good fish, but it is seldom. 

About six miles from Ambleside lies the small lake of Conniston, 
famous for pike, and situated at no great distance from my old friend 
of the night-cap. 1 walked over to Conniston one morning and break- 
fasted at the village inn, and a capital breakfast I had. The bill of 
fare ran something like the following Coffee and cream, cakes and 
butter, toast and ditto, ditto dry, potted trout, fried ham, bread, 
butter, eggs, and honeycomb ; and all excellent of their kind ; the 
charge for which, and a neat and clean little salle d manger , and 
much civility, amounted to the large sum of one shilling— yes, reader, 
a shilling, for one of the best and most plentiful breakfasts it was ever 
city good fortune to sit down to, after a hungry walk of six miles ! I 
confess I was astonished at this really nothing of a charge for such a 
dijeuner d la fourckette ; and for which, when I had somewhat blunt- 
ed the edge of a fisherman’s appetite, and began to look around the 
table, I thought a half-crown would never get me out of the scrape ; 
therefore, you may readily imagine my surprise at the charge of one 
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shilling. Talking; of cheap breakfasts, I remember many years ago 
landing at Plymouth, one fine morning, in company with some doifeii 
more hungry fellows, and getting a capital beef-steak breakfast for 
eighteen-pence ; at which we were all so well pleased that we carried 
off nearly a whole pack of cards of the house, for the benefit of ottlr 
friends who might perchance, like ourselves, be fated to come on shore 
at Plymouth to breakfast, after plunging about for three days and 
nights in a gale of wind, in a great beast of a steamer; laden to the 
bends, where the heat of the ship, though late in September, was so 
excessive, that a pot of bear’s-grease in my portmanteau was thereby 
emptied of the greater portion of its contents ; and myself, amongst 
others, turned out of my state-room and lay under the" mala 
cabin table ; and the stink of the bilge water so intolerable, that a silver 
hunting watch, which hung at the head of my berth, and the 
buttons of my cloak, were turned as black as my boots, only not quite 
so well polished*. At this moment I forget even the name of the 
inn; but I recollect that, on the morning in question, I breakfasted 
in my shirt sleeves, and afterwards walked about the town in my cloak, 
having sent my coat to a confounded tailor for repair, and was within 
an ace of leaving with him altogether ; for we were actually in the 
boat, on our return to the steamer, when this valiant son of the 
thimble, breathless, and without a hat, jumped into the stern sheets 
with my coat under his arm. If we had had a worse breakfast, this 
ninth part of a man might, perchance, have had to swim ashore 
again. And this reminds me of an oyster supper in the north of Ire- 
land — which certainly had no connexion with either Plymouth or the 
little inn at Conniston — where a certain M.D., noted for his regular 
habits and early hours, and the father of a very pretty Irish girl, fear- 
ing to be detained beyond his accustomed hour, slipped from the table, 
and in bis haste to be off, substituted the mfess-waiter's gold-laced hat 
for his own less attractive top-hamper. However, a hat’s a hat; and as 
the Doctor only discovered his mistake on entering his own drawing- 
room, I doubt not he walked home beneath the gold lace and cockade 
with as much composure as was his wont. 

. But to return to the little inn at Conniston. Breakfast over, the 
landlord showed me his pike tackle, which certainly* was the coarsest 
I ever saw, and fitted with five or six hooks, after the manner of 
miflnow tackle for trout. I took the hint, and presently rigged sotOe 
spinning tackle of a similar kind, though somewhat finer. Everything 
in order, the word was given, and away we went to the boat, which 
belonged to mine host, and was in waiting, with bait, &c., already for 
the attack. The method of trolling here was rather nov^l to me. 
Having fitted two rods, one pn either side Of the boat, with the line* 
so adjusted as to pay out When the bait is taken, away they row, until, 
a fish is hooked, when they make short work of him : out he comes, 
nolens volens . 1 think the superiority of fine tackfe (even for pike) 

* I afterwards saw some gold lace, which, although packed up, was totally 
spoiled by the same cause, 
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over-coarse was proved beyond a doubt this day. We tished for about 
four hours. My companion only killed one jack ; I took two pike and 
and two jack ; three of which 1 left with the gude housewife who pre- 
pared me-such a sumptuous repast in the morning; the fourth figured 
on my table next day. But l can't say l much esteem these fish ; the 
pudding sewed tip in their jackets being, in my humble opinion, the 
best part, as the port wine sauce assuredly is of stewed carp. 

The morning of the 28th rose calm and bright, as if smiling on 
the auspicious event of her Majesty's coronation ; in honour of which 
1 observed, on quitting Ambleside at 4 a. m., various designs of flowery 
very tastefully displayed ; and also a triumphal arch, elegantly decorat- 
ed in a similar manner. It was not without regret that I bade adieu 
to this interesting spot, with its enchanting lake, whose deep blue 
waters, at the close of a summer's day, when the sun is just sinking 
behind the western mountains, throwing out their dark and rugged 
outline against the burning sky, and the numerous small boats which 
lie mirrored on its glassy surface, present an aspect of peaceful tepose 
which imperceptibly steals over the soul of the beholder, and for a 
while induces a forgetfulness of all else besides. Bui such scenes 
must be felt to be duly appreciated. 

11 Transparent with the sun therein, 

When waves no murmur dare to make, 

And heaven beholds her face within.” 

In this day's walk I took my bearings by a small pocket compass, 
which 1 always carried (and by the aid of which 1 sometimes found 
my wiiy about the handsome city of Berlin, when a lazy Pole I had in 
attendance used to get out of the way), and took a tolerably straight 
course across the country, and such stone walls as here and there pre- 
sented themselves (for which, by the way, I had like to have paid 
rather dear : having mounted one of these walls, about six or seven 
feet high, I found it begin to totter under me, and had only lime to 
spring off, when down came about a ton of it rattling about my ears : 
it was a very near thing that l got clear ; and l am not quite sure I did 
not step to examine my shins, to see if all were right and tight, even 
after the clatter had subsided, and I was well out of reach of the fallen 
stones : crossing these walls is rather a dangerous game, unless you are 
very cautious), to Mardale,at the base of High Street, along whose itfty 
summit may still be traced the weary way of the ancient pack-horse : 
having, in days of yore, been the high road to the north. At Mardale 
I halted to breakfast; and then, by the advice of the people at the 
little venta, took a guide over (or rather to the top of) High Street, 
where more than one traveller has been lost in the fogs which are so 
prevalent in mountain districts. Embosomed in a deep hollow, about 
midway up this mountain, is a small lake, or tarn (large pond), called 
,Hays Water, where I lingered awhile, and killed four of the handsomest 
trout I ever beheld, and which I learned were peculiar to this water. 
The largest of these fish was rather under three quarters of a pound. 
They were remarkably well shaped, and marked with unusually large 



knapsack wanderings, 


. • * 

Wight scailet spots, each set in a star of dusky black. Toward* the 
shoulders these spots increased* in size : the belly pf a bright goideti? 
colour. * , * * 

Having fished about an hour, I put up my rod, and pursued 
route up High Street, which here rises so abruptly^tbat, in sqiso » 
places, I was obliged to use my hands in the ascent* Arrived at the 
top, I gave my guide (who had shouldered my knapsack whilst I fished, 
and carried it from thence to the top of the mountain) 3 shilling and 
a brace of tiout; and having received his instructions, and again taken, 
the beaiings by my compass, [ commenced the descent to Low Hearts* 
hope, a valley on the south side of this bold mountain, and at the en- 
trance of which stands the Red Cow, a farm-house and inn, whfre l 
was glad to refresh with beer and bread and cheese, for which they did 
not forget to charge ; partly, I believe, on account of my having 
invited two miserable half-starved dogs to tiffin, at which the old 
woman looked daggers ; but had it been the lust bit of bread to the 
south of Penrith, I was determined that, for once, these poor beasts 
should have something like a belly full, though I daresay the old hag 
did not give them a bit for a month afterwards. One of them testified 
his gratitude by endeavouring to follow me when I quitted the house. 
On first amving at the Red Cow, it had been my intention to remain 
there for the night, but was disgusted with the people. After resting 
awhile, 1 proceeded; for the descent from* the summit of High 
Street, over the large pugh stones which cover the south side, with 
two-and-twenty pounds on my back, had rather tiled my knees, 
which became so painful that I was occasionally compelled to seek 
relief by ascending for a few yards, and thereby make a zigzag toute 
of it — a long leg and a short one, as the sailois say when beating to 
windward. 

About a mile to the N. E. of tbe valley of the Red Cow, the 
traveller comes to the »foot of Haws Water, a pretty lake, about three 
miles in length and half a mile in bieadth. Immediately boulciing 
the northern shore, runs the high road to Penrith. * It was about half- 
past five o’clock when I reached this point ; and as a nice little breeze 
was stirring on the water, I put my rod together and fished from the 
road, as I walked towards JJampton, a small hamlet, a few miles nearer 
Penrith, where I now had thoughts of halting for the night if I could 
find a billet. In about an hour I had secured a dish of trout for 
supper, at all events, having bagged five brace and a-half of nice little 
fish ; and as the evening was now fast closing in, I thought it prudent 
to go forward, being uncertain how far 1 might yet have to walk for a 
bed ; so, replacing my old Higginbotham in its case, and winding my 
flies round my four-and*nine-penny hat I took up my travelling pace. 
After another mile along tbe margin of the lake, the road branched off 
to the left, and in less than an hour brought me to the village of 
Hampton — seventeen miles — where I arrived about eight o’clock. Op 
entering the public, and enquiring if 1 could have a bed, the woman, who 
was employed about something, scarcely deigning lo look oft* her work, 
said, “ We got no beds here.” “ Well, where can I get one, then 
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“ sure I can’t tell’e : not in Bampton, as I know; for everybody's 
gone to Penrith, to see all the doings that’s a going on there. They 
been a crowning* of the Queen to-day, and a firing the cannon, and got 
'luminations, and all sorts 1 done a what." “ Well, hut ] must have a 
bed, and some tea too,” said I ; 44 or, if you have not a bed, I’ll sleep 
on a couple of these wooden chairs ; for I've walked a long way to-day, 
and am tired and hungry, and further I won’t go to-night.” The 
dame stared at me for a minute, as if she would have said, “ You are 
a pretty impudent sort of a chap, with your pack on your back, and 
all smothered with dust.” But by this time I had unstrapped my 
knapsack ; and seeing a great pair of bellows in the chimney corner, 
beside the dying embers of a turf fire, 1 made no more ado, but laid 
bold of them and began to blow away, telling the good body to be so 
kind as to look sharp and get the kettle on, as 1 was half starved. 
What came o’er the spirit of her dream I can’t pretend to say; but 
in a trice the kettle was over, the fire heaped with turf and furze ; 
and, to my astonishment, her whole manner altered. 44 She was 
sure she had’nt got anything for a gentleman like me ; she could not 
make sitch a gentleman as me com for: able,” and twenty similar 
speeches and apologies. “ Oh ! as to th^t, don’t make yourself at all 
uneasy. 1 never told you 1 was a gentleman. Only please to clean 
these trout, and bring me the frying-pan, and you will make me com- 
fortable enough.” In a few minutes, the kettle was singing and the 
fish bubbling away ; and while 1 superintended the fry, my altered 
hostess, with the skirt of her blue cotton gown drawn through the 
pocket-hole behind, bustled about and presently had the tea equipage, 
with pmk and gilt tea-pot, cream jug, Ac., to match, duly set out, in 
an adjoining little room with a red brick floor. However, 1 preferred 
my seat by the Are, and the round table was accordingly transferred to 
the chimney comer. The trout were no sooner on the table then some 
slices out of a noble ham were hissing and squeaking in the pan, and 
tea-cakes, toasted and buttered, figured on the hearth ; and a better 
supper ! never liacPin my life. Presently the latch was raised, and a 
couple of fellows wanted 44 a pint of beer.” The landlady hastened 
twine door, and in an under tone, not intended for my ear, began— 
Well, but there's a gentleman here, andj can't let nobody come in 
here tQ-night. M “ Not a bit of it,” said 1. 44 Never mind me, my 

lade, there’s room for us all.” However, they seemed in no mind to 
stop, but’drank their pint and were off. Doubtless they were some of 
her Majesty's loyal subjects, on their return home from Penrith, who 
had' walked themselves dry. In a short time the gnde man of the 
house came home, for he also had been with the gay world that day ; 
and after a little talk with him about -the fishing in the neighbour- 
hood, 1 was shown up stairs to a good sized room, carpetted from end 
to end, and dean* white bed. A couple of looking-glasses, in 
dfttique gilt ^fraptes, adorned the walls ; and everything about the 
chamber looked beautifully nice. • 

(To bo continued. J 
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BY CRAVE*. 


41 Not 

One friehd to take his fortune by the arm, 

And go along with him." 

Timon or Athbns. 

The accounts published in the London newspapers, of Chelter 
races, contained the following comment upon the last anniversary of 
those celebrated revels : — “ The attendance on the course was beyond 
question the largest ever seen ; the falling off of fashionable company 
however , was too palpable to be overlooked .” The reader will be good 
enough to understand that “ fabhionable company” is a figure of cour- 
tesy used by the journalist to express all the social classes, except that 
called in France the canaille . “ When things come to the worst they 

mend.” This is a popular proposition, 1 know ; but as far as my 
personal experience has gone, it is more remarkable for the benevo- 
lence of its philosophy than the soundness of its logic. For my part t 
have observed that things, when they arrive at such a crisis, straitway 
go bodily to the devil. The “ tide in the affairs” of railways having 
turned, the ebb was setting twenty knots an hour in this direction. A 
pilot, however, has come to the rescue, and peradventure they may 
weather perdition, but not without a close shove. Is there “ not one 
friend” will lend the turf a hand in the like strait? Will no one ‘Make 
its fortune by the arm ?” The myth of railway speculation has been 
read, and it points a moral— haply not in vain : where is the (Edipus 
shall solve the enigma>of the ring ? The plague of paltry gambling, 
and the pestilence of sporting pretence, have given the turf a heavy 
blow, and done it a great discouragement. Those by whom the mis- 
chief was accomplished, however, brought forth the fleece for others 
to shear — there is some comfort in that. “ Sicvos non vobis ,” is the 
burden oT their song at last. There is not a meeting of the Middlesex 
magistrates at which the licensed victualler is not denounced who shall 
henceforth dare to draw a lottery, or harbour a betting list ; let him 
but venture to oontenance a “ sweep” beneath his roof, and his license 
ipso facto , is as a thing that was. He has no more property in it ; he 
may not use it himself, nor transfer it to another-*-his “ occupation's 
gone”— the harvest he has sown another reaps. The advertising 
columns of the sporting papers no longer teem with the 11 schemes” 
of the publican ; but in their stead are * 1 Betting Associations,” and 
44 National Race Clubs,” and “ Racing Deposit Bank,” ant) the 
like, all feeding fat from off the board that lie has spread for them 

.Even thus is it with thee, O Boniface !— M To this complexion 

it has come at last.” 

When Sir James Graham suppressed play-booths at race-courses, 
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and scattered the hazard and roulette rogues, Pandemonium rushed into 
the ring. Those who used to live by the dice now get their bread — to 
say nothing of the venison and claret — by the odds. 1 don’t blame 
them for it ; if they did not somebody else would-^-or rather must. 
Certain gentlemen, and others having -their "pockets better lined than 
theit heads, affect the turf as dyspeptic patients resort to aperient spas. 
In this land, which groans with want and difficulty (!), there are 
hundreds of men, upright and honourable peraons— aye, as excellent 
members of society, though differently biased, as those who subscribe 
to furnish the side tables of the New Zealanders with 44 cold mission- 
aries” — that regard the throwing away of so much money annually 
np6n the Derby as a kind of social obligation. They call it “ having 
an interest in the race.” Beside this multitude, there is a goodly com- 
pany going the round of the various meetings, whereat they 44 drop” 
their 44 score,” or their 44 pony,” as regularly and methodically as they 
liquidate their tavern bills. Here are a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds a year, at theleast, for the picking up. Now, what’s to be 
done with this money? My impression is that it may be far better 
disposed of than in annuities to those who l 4 hammer” horses' shins, 
ring the changes on nominations by substituting old animals for young, 
44 make safe,” 44 levant,” and operate generally in that which men call 
44 legging” — and gods, robbery. Why should not the ill-advised but 
well-meaning people, who supply it, share 14 the plunder” among them- 
selves? Horse-racing gains nothing as regards exchequer, and less as 
regards character, by the present practice. The means whereby some 
hundreds of legs 44 move and have their being” would help to pay for 
hay and straw, if divided among the supporters of racing studs, the 
legitimate lords of the turf who have the best claim to its 44 flotsom” 
and 44 jetsom,” the wrecks of the ring. Individually perhaps there 
may be no great objection to the industrious and honest professional, 
who makes a book his merchandise; but what’s to be had by patro- 
nising him? He is not useful — he is not ornamental (is he ?) Will 

•anybody say that— or gives a grace or a charm to the British 

Olympic games? Order and disposition are distinguishing social 
elements, adopted from the natural instincts — 

44 The goose, a silly bird, avoids the fox, 

Sheep fly from tfolves, and sailors steer from rocks;’ 4 

while at a race meeting, a body of shrewd capitalist^ actually throw 
themselves among a horde of needy adventurers, gathered together, as 
they are aware, for the especial purpose of putting money in their 
purses — honestly, it may be, if they can, but up putting money in their 
purses as a sine qud non . Contemporary with the row about the Rate 
m Aid, is the fact of a quarter of a million or so to be had upon the 
pond it ion of spending the best part of the year at the most popular 
places of pleasure resort in the kingdom. Mr Davis sees this, and 
. with a philosophy which proves that he understands aright the use of 
mis senses, lo I he arises, and girds up his loins — by Jove ! it wouldn’t 
ha a bad spec to follow his example. 
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The present spring — or rather the past when these presents shall 
be published — having been distinguished for its eccentricity, there was 
fine weather at Chester races. For one who used to attend that ancient 
turf tryst, one thousand do so now ; for every penny formerly sported 
on its issues, there are now thousands of pounds laid and “ hedged 
it is now the most important business meeting of any in the provinces > 
nevertheless it has not improved in quality . In latter years it has been 
invariably remarkable for some piece of devilry or other the Cup being 
regularly resorted to by the designers of “ shocking bad"— hits. It is 
the especial handicap for “ dodges its latest anniversary crowning the 
confusion, not previously enough confounded, by giving the victory to an 
animal that not a dozen of the talents probably knew to be among the 
nominations, and which the wise lumped among- the lot that couldn't 
win any more for starting than staying in the stable. The fortunate 
courser was one that was not even hinted at in the lists put forth as 
the anticipated field, with this N. B. by one of the notabilities — “ It 
is probable 1 may omit a name or two that may prove to be starters 
on the day of the race ; but in that case 1 have not the slightest 
notion that the result of the race will be affected by their advent." 

1 will not, however, take things out of their order ; but reserve the 
episodes of “ caw me, caw thee," till the cup shall be, in its turn, on 

the carpet In keeping with the speculative progress was the 

advance in the ordering of the details. There were novelties in the 
telegraphic department, and the like in the arena of action. All was 
done that could be done in the way of improvement; but unless they 
can make the Roodee elastic, and stretch it to at least double its pre- 
sent diameter, there will never be “ verge enough" for a ruck of thirty 
liorses to race in. 1 spare repetition of the rigs at TattersaH’s on the 
preceding Sunday — “save the mark;" and we may pass Monday 
with the observation that those who visited the antique city found its 
quaint architecture in full dress for the nonce, and everywhere tokens 
that a gala was at hand. A cathedral town is the dullest of the 
abodes of men, and on the occasion of such saturnalia as a race- week, « 
its “ deep solitudes,” in their holyday bedizening, look like gilding on 
a coffin. The venerable borough with whose festivities we are dealing 
is by no means an exception to this rule. The pleasure parade in the 
Rows, despite the pomp and circumstance with which the races invest 
them, wears at best the semblance of a grim gaity, and imitates 
hilarity “ most abominably.". . . . May-day fell upon Tuesday, and so 
did the first act of the Chester meeting in 1849. It was not, so far, 
a very exciting performance. The starting was bad— unfortunate, if 
the expression be deemed more courteous — in the majority of the 
attempts. In this difficult department of the turf Mr Hibburd, of 
Ascot, is of himself his own parallel. There’s that “ downright 
dowlas" in his style which won’t be denied— like George Hudson's, 
in time past, at a railway board. I cannot, however, avoid thinking 
the same manner in any other man would produce the same result. 
Your youthful jockey is a self-sufficient hobbledehoy, that wants a fist 
hand on him ; “ hit him" with a few forfeits, and never fear but 
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you'll hold him afterwards easily enough. The opening race was 
The Grosveoor Stakes — of the four subscribers a match came to 
the post— which Flatcatcher won from Sponge in a canter. 
The Palatine Stakes, with thirteen nominations, mustered five for 
the tug of war ; out of these but four got off, as Cigarette cut it 
just as the flag fell, but that was not the starter's fault, but Mr 
B. Green’s misfortune : the Duke of Richmond's courser, with the 
queer name, Jelly-fish, won easily; the field, however, was very 
moderate. The Mostyn Stakes, a two-year-old race, had fifteen sub- 
scriptions, and half a score of starters, the stake being £10, 44 all the 
money/' Of these Shilmalier West, another cacophonic nomencla- 
ture, didn't go ; so the nine ran together to the Castle turn, where 
Wilmont “ bolted," and the Countess of Albemarle going to the front, 
there continued till the chair was past, and the race won by Mr B. 
Oreen — by half a length. It may perhaps be needless to remark that 
this ruck of youngones did not make very orderly work of it, over 
such a course as the last three quarters of a mile of the Roodee. The 
Chesterfield Stakes, a three years old handicap, twenty subscribers, 
induced another half-score to show ; but a brace of these made a 
44 mull" of the start, so that the brunt of the fight lay between eight : 
Post-tempore, carrying 7st. lOlbs., won by a neck, Miss Bunney, the 
crack of the ring ('weight 6st. 61bs.), who was 44 left" at the start, 
being the second ; the rear rank was an unsymmetrical sight. A 
Fifty Pound Plate, also handicap five nominations, Miss Bunney 
won, beating three others, and this finished the fun. 

Wednesday, the Cup day. — It is the festival of Deva’s side, and 
the skiey influences are 44 in a concatenation accordingly.". . . . Now 
that there exists in England a confederation of philanthropists for the 
promotion of travelling a hundred per cent, under prime cost, it is 
easy to understand that the million suffers itself to be put in motion 
44 at the price" as often as any pretext can be.Jiad for leaving home. 
By sunrise, wildernesses of salvage men were hastening by third-class 
trains to the scene of attraction: later, the second classes were e a 
route: and then came the quality — 44 few," it must be confessed, 
44 and far between." But, whatever the social grade, Great Britain 
was amply represented — 

With Saxon fair was mingled there 

The ruddy Scot, and eke 

Swart Paddy, of the shamrock rare ; 

And Taffy, of the leek. 

Long before noon, 'Change was thronged with dealers and chap- 
men of all sorts, from the millionaires who bought excitement, to 
94 those who sold doves*” And here is the place to discuss the nature 
of the traffic on the staple of the market. From the publication of 
tbe weights for the great handicap up to that hour, there had been, 
tirf course, all manner of industrious dealing. 1 can't tell how man! 
fff»t favourites had flourished and faded at Tattersall’s, nor why, nor 
wWrefbre. A few days before the race, Blucher, an Irish 44 great 
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unknown," had been promoted to a place among; the “fancies." Weil 
on Wednesday forenoon he was “ scratched." For this the preto 
pitched into Murphy “ like a thousand of bricks." Wherefore? Is 
it inconsistent with the letter of racing, or with its spirit, or with iti 
honour ? Was not Canadian “ scratched" for the Derby ? Did any- 
body offer to present Murphy with ten thousand pounds if be would 
allow his horse to stand, and was not twelve thousand pounds demand- 
ed and accepted, to prevent Elis being “ scratched" for the St. Leger f 
Either the cases cited are to be regarded as precedents, or they sug- 
gest a comment not flattering to the Themis of the Jockey Club. Now 
besides the Blucher “ rig," there was a panic about Lady Wildair, 
her price, as the hour drew nigh, being 5 to 1, in lieu of ten times 
those odds. In short, people's hearts were in their mouths, to soy 
nothing of more ignoble localities ; and so they descended to the 
Water Gate, and drew up on the field of battle— a mighty mul- 
titude they were, as aforesaid ; the newspapers estimated? them at 
a hundred thousand, but on what data 1 know not. The sports 
commenced with the Koodee Produce Stakes; eleven subscribers, 
and three to go. They laid 2 to 1 on one, which explains the 
selectness of the field; that one, Mr Mostyn's Stanton, won with 
all ease ; and the Corinthian Stakes, being a walk over for 
Subduer, we arrived at the great event of the afternoon. Of-201 
animals originally named for the Chester Cup, 94 “ declared," aud 
there was consequently considerable materiel for manoeuvring — and 
you may believe that the opportunity was not neglected. The ring, it 
is true, had not its usual lion’s share ; but then there was one man 
doing more than any one hundred men used, which balanced the busi- 
ness, or rather kicked the beam eminently in favour of present specu- 
lation. The latest prices were as follows, but according to wbat scale, 
or gamut, or gammon, Mercury only knows 5 to 1 against Lady 
Wildair, 11 to 2 against Halo, 7 to 1 against Loup Garou, 9 to 1 
against Cossack, ditto Fernhill, 11 to 1 against Joc-o’-Sot, 12 to L 
against Malton, ditto Inheritress, 15 to 1 against Dacia, 100 to 6 
against Chanticleer, 20 to 1 against Dulcet, 40 to 1 against Cast-off, 
50 to 1 against Melody, and 1,000 to 15 against Ada Mary. These 
quotations are from the returns given in the lists. Malton, backed at 
a dozen to one, only “ came" a day or two before. 11 is achievement 
in 1848 was running second (beaten by a head) to Athelstane for the 
Chesterfield Stakes on this same Roodee. His weight was then 7gt. 
121b. ; the race is for three-year-olds. For the Cup, at four years old 
he carried 6st. lOIbs. 

Certain of the anticipated lot having “cut it," aa Swallow, 
Blucher snd Mr Green's division — eight-and-twenty were telegraphed 
— and these being divided into three ranks, the array was marlialled 
at the post. 1 don’t suppose it was expected that,eig)iUfrad-twent,y 
race-horses — the majority of them ridden by “ H op-o* -my -T b urn b ■ 
desperate in devilment— were to get off like a troop of the B)poa .on a 
field day. At all events, if such a miracle was looked for, it did not 
take place. However, start they did at last, some of them with their 
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tails wheie their heads ought to have been, and straightway the charge 
began. The race was led by Sponge, the rest all well up ior the first 
round. How they piroutted , however, is of little matter now, though 
U was all very pretty at the time. They got over the circuits tolerably 
safe, but at the last turn for the finish there was some rough work, in 
the Eagle's Plume, Fernhill, and Jock-o'-Sot came in for the 

hardest knocks, and here the issue was as open as before the starter's flag 
fell; it was any body's race, with luck and good guidance, barring the 
extreme scabies , which nobody ever imagined to have a chance. The 
run up, from the jostling about at the Castle turn, lay with Maiton, 
Cossack (who showed in front at the distance), Loup-Garou, and 
Chanticleer, the former winning by half a neck. The four were well 
clear of the others; notwithstanding, the pace was poor, and never 
definite till the last quarter of a mile. The result, of course, was a 
stunner, as it left the trade winners upon all the “ pots/' and put those 
44 in the Hole" who never dreamt of a nag, that by no subtlety of sur- 
mise, suggestion, hint, or inuendo, had been touched upon in the 
scientific analysis of the event. The whole was of a piece. A — pro- 
fessional gentleman won a great itfany thousand pounds, they say, 
because, having begun a book, and lacking credit to fill it, he couldn't 
get on against Malton. 14 The d — l’s children have their father's 
luck," Aprmos of the pace, which 1 have spoken of as only being 
good at the finish, 1 find there was no time kept, or at least reported, 
at this meeting, which is the more extraordinary as the Roodee is the 
best course in England for the purpose. 

The tree of knowledge had been plucked, and then came reaction. 
The multitudes do not fall upon their lobster-salads and champagne 
at the conclusion of the Cup at Chester, as on th c finale of the Derby 
at Epsom. They yawn over the rest of the day’s amusement, and are 
not sorry when the general move sanctions their adjournment to the 
feast of — the best that is to be got. The Queen’s Plate, won by Fiat- 
catcher easily, though the journey was long, and the City Members' 
Plate (heats), to give a just idea of what d — liable devices they are, 
won by Ada Mary, closed the list, and the company hastened home to 
dine 44 with what appetite they may." 

Sunshine was again the order of the day on Thursday — at least 
in the natural world. The yokels were content, aud the clouds that 
prevailed in the market chiefly affected the accounts of the great capi- 
talists, especially those of the metropolis. Altogether the settling 
was not satisfactory, in a professional point of view. It left the bulk 
of the book-makers where it found them (where Mr Davis is likely to 
lodge them is the worst end of 44 Queer Street/’) The recreations 
began with the race for the Dee Stand Cup — seven nominations and 
three to go. Athelstane, not in the betting, was an easy winner. Had 

happened on Tuesday, it might haver affected Malton ; but \t’s 
*$iard to test handicap policy. The Marquis of Westminster s Platq 
|tso brought out three, and also was won by one of Mr Benja- 
min Green's lot Maid of my Soul. There was a technical debate con- 
cerning the . weights, but tjie mover took nothing by being 44 critical." 
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Now came the Dee Stakes, generally an event which * casts fti 
shadows before" the anticipations of Epsom. There were twenty»0fta 
subscriptions, and but four runners, despite the conditions of all forfeit* 
The betting was*even on Elthiron ; who won in a canter by tKYefc 
lengths. This diary of the turf for May wilt record the issue of the 
Derby ; therefore am f silent upon the reflections which this tsfcud 
begat. Lord Eglinton is a lucky man ; there can be no harm in set* 
ting that down in my memoir. The Cheshire Welter Cup — how shall 
it be dealt with here ? This passage of. modern chivalry I cannot but 
think would be more honoured if postponed or transferred to some 
other occasion. Seven cavaliers appeared in the lists, and did tlfeir 
devoirs becomingly. Mr Benjamin Green had another slice of his 
Benjamin's portion ; Captain Williams was his champion, and Sylvan 
was the name of the steed. One gentleman fell into an error about 
the course : his ideas seemed to sympathise with those of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger as to “ a gentlemanly distance ** a long shot" is not 
befitting your man of honour A Selling Stakes, in heats, we won't 
demean our page by detailing. Maynooth was the winner. The racO 
fund contributed £30 to this race. The winner, according to the 
articles, was claimed by the committee at £50 ; they then sold him 
for £115, thereby clearing £65, which seems about as business-like a 
way of 11 contributing" as may be. 

Friday presented its “ bumper at parting." The list was a capital 
one, and the sport excellent. The Wirrall Stakes opened the racing ; 
three of the six nominations being starters. The odds were 3 to 1 on 
the Countess of Albemarle, who, however, ran last ; Lady Barbara 
winning by half a length, in a canter. The Countess's discomfiture 
was, probably, owing to her having run against a post, which her jock 
was skinning rather too fine. The G'estrian Stakes, for three years old 
(111), below the Derby weights for colts, and the same above them 
for fillies), with thirty-fine subscribers, mustered half-a-doten at this 
post. The finish was a fine game struggle between Stanton and The 
Fellow-commoner ; the former winning by a short neck. The obser- 
vations which the form of the three-year-old stock suggests are omit- 
ted, because they can do no good here, and may be more usefully 
employed elsewhere. The Cheshire Stakes came off a match between 
Maid-of-my-Soul, 6st. 101b., and ancient Inheritress, 8st. 61b. It was 
a slashing “ who shall" won on the post by the Maid by a head. Mr 
Green again ! A Free Handicap of 10 sovs. a piece, with 50 added, 
twenty-five subscribers, produced a. field of a baker's dozen. There 
was a considerable rumpus before they could be got off; and when 
they did go about their business it was in a slovenly style ; the enterihW 
being rather Billy Buttvnish . Post-tempore won — mayhap because 
lie was one of those that were the least post-temper — y. Oh ! O crikey - 
Punch . The Grand Stand Cup, 100 sovs. in specie (people may say 
this-and-fhat about trophies and the like, but that’s the species of city 
that suits the general taste) had twelve subscribers, and all of therri 
went; and why shouldn't they, seeing their money was paid at the 
door? The lot, however, was not first chop by many degrees. As 
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Eifcy ba supposed, there was a regular shindy for it. Gaffer Green hav- 
ing the best of the fray ; to be sure, as Byron says of “ Mary"— 

11 There is a magic in the name." 

S' 

" The Eaton Slakes, five subscribers and three runners, were won 
in** fine race by Cigarette, the property of Mr Green— “ There you 
go again, John Thomas !” The Ladies’ Purse, the value of which is 
always fifty sovereigns (although 1 can remember being the happy 
winner of one whose contents were limited to eighteen pieces) “ wound 
op" the meeting. It was the dregs of the sport ; and consequent- 
ly (?) consisted of two heats, won by Licentio.. . .Such are the 
memorabilia of the recent pastimes — “down by Deva's side.” May 
their anniversaries go on rejoicing “to the end of eternity," The 
antique see stands in sore need of a little merriment. . . It's little 
laughing there is in that same place, and what there’s of it is at the 
wrong of the mouth.”. .. . So spake an liish corporal that Provi- 
dence for his sins had condemned to a couple of years' garrison duty 
in the capital of the county palatine of Chester. 

The title of this treatise purports that it will deal only with the 
cream of the May Olympics. Therefore, passing Plymouth and Dur- 
ham and Shrewsbury, and other provincial races, we start for the 
Newmstrket Second Spring Meeting. Shall we have a gossip by the 
way ? It's hard if the journey does not furnish matter for discourse 
... .It is the Shoreditch terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway— 
“ Siste , Victor / M .... 

Where ar«j those martyr’d saints, the paid-up shares ? 

. And where the devil are the 11 hulls” aud “ bears” ? 

Shader ! Didst ever happen in thy youthfol days to lapse into a row, or 
haply did any accident ever discover io thee the-accommodation pro- 
vided by the law as temporary lodgings for the. riotous ? At all events 
yon have read of a watch-house. Fielding, Dick ens-r-a 11 that school of 
novelists, have done it over and over again. Select the grimmest, dirtiest, 
dreariest ; and you have before you the beau ideal of the rendezvous 
In question. You may have seen a scavenger's cart : if not, look at 
that second -class carriage. We’rs off at last ; and this is Chesterford. 
You remember Chesterford and Owen Edwards,, and his waiter that 
omtf wore a hat, and all the old familiar items. It was the great 
posting-house ; and in its ample stable-yard you saw half-a-dozen of 
the nattiest yeUow post-chaises in merry England. But they are no 
moi& Neither, gliding over' the most peerless of turnpike-roads are 
sow the Mail and “Telegraph** and “ Fakenbam,". which onoe consti- 
tuted the aerfricat of equipages that did duty between London and 
Newmarket; *A&d ivow, think you, provision was made for substi- 
tutes ? On the eighteen miles of rail between Chesterford and New- 
tnatkei the committee of that “ branch” placed a train of carriages, 
ipisrfof the cost was upwards of eighty ^nine thousand pounds t If 
t^'zeae'not doing the thing handsome, what would you have ? And 
thiilftgFiteful subscribers now ask for dividends, and grumble that they 
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don’t got any! Dividends, quotha! and ninety thousand pound*' 
worth of coaches with six wheels ! As the parish beadle said of m 
paupers in the stocks, “ Perhaps they want rose-water and a band of 

^"now in face of this repudiation of dissatisfaction* how shatl 1. intro- 
duce the Second Spring Meeting of this year of— grace, 1 had almost 
said 7 When i tell you the three day* were as cold and as comfortless, anq 
as wet and as windy as they could be, will that. convey my feelings 
—without giving them too emphatic expression ? It was a beast of a 
meeting— that's a fact ; and therefore we’ll scamper over the details 
of it, as the officials did over its operations. All that was said and 
sung about the Derby is now “leather and prunella. ' luesday, the 
8th of May, with the temperature at zero, and their hearts in their— 
boots, men went forth to the Betting-post of the l.Y.C. There was 
st Handicap Sweepstakes under discussion, which Lord Strathmore 
won with Philosopher; followed by a match over the same course, 
wherein Retail beat Seraph— the former receiving 51 bs. The Rowley 
Mile Plate— once upon a time a sort of Derby touchstone— brought 
out a dozen, “small deer;” Vasa won by a couple of lengths— and 
that was all. Fifty Sovereigns for all ages, except two years old, 
brought out a field of eight, of a very so-so class ; the winner, Lord 
Orford's colt by Cotherstone, out of Mundane. Two matches paid ; 
and men returned to their fire-sides blowing their fingers, and meditat- 
ing on “ more matter for a May morning ’— in the shape ®t rheuma- 
tism and a doctor’s bill. Wednesday tried its hand at the shower-bath. 
Water parties are fertile subjects for jokes ; but you can t make fun of 
them on Newmarket Heath- 11 no how you fix it.” The Jockey 
Club Plate, over the Beacon Course, was anything but a joke. 
Glutton won ; and it is fair to conclude lie had enough for once in hie 
life. A Sweepstakes often sovs. each, for three years old, had five 
runners; Cayenne the -winner. The very name of the animal was 
omitted in the ring : how could they think of such a thing at such a 
time ? The Suffolk Stakes, the “ sop 9 which the Second Spring pre- 
pares for the ring, had two-and-thirty nominations ; whereof fifteen 
!« declared’* and half a score ran. The favourite was Essedarius, at 3 
to 1 against him : he won in a canter, by two lengths. Newmarket 
will henceforth number Sir Robert Pigott among its resident patrons; 
both the turf and the town will benefit by the accession. Saddle, 
8st. 8lbs., beat the Bishop of Romford's Cob, 8st.2lb., the T. Y. C., 
in a canter, by three lengths. Alas ! poor Cob of the quaint et cetera s 9 
thy occupation’s o’er.! A Handicap Plate of 50 sovs., for three years 
old. A. F., had another half-score of starters. I really can't remember 
how it was run : Lola Montes won by a length. The Champion 
Stakes, of the twenty-four animals named, had half-a-dozen at the 
post. The course finishing at the Duke’s Stand, is one of the most 
characteristic at Newmarket. This race, however, did not exhibit it 
to advantage. St. Rosalia, backed within a point of even, won very 
cleverly by a length, and thereupon .we went home ; while Nat can- 
tered off to the Ditch, to walk over with Soltorlay for the Fifty 
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Sovereigns Sweepstakes for three years old, four subscribers, the last 
three miles of the B.C. ! 

^ Thursday, in respect of weather, was like its two predecessors 
rolled into one. It began, on the heath, with a match between 
Saddle, 8st. 111b., and St. Ann, 7 s*. The young doe ntade her own 
tunnpig»and won very cleverly. Over tine same course (the T.Y.CL) 
8st. 41b., then beat Czarina, 8st. 7lb., a length; and they put 
the #ifty Pounds Handicap Plate on the scene— like a performance at 
jpadter** Well! It was also the T.Y.C., and Sagacity was the winner, 
fitter a race so full of life that it warmed one into interest : eleven 
fan* A Sweepstakes of 10 sovs. each, 50 added, for two years old, 
T.Y.p., sixteen subscribers, and half the lot runners, Impression won 
in a canter; and a Sweepstakes for a like subscription, for two and 
three years old, the first half of the Abingdon Mile, Lord Enfield's 
Slashing Alice won, beating a brace, also in a canter. She was claimed 
for £80, which is not dear for a good female of the family she descends 
irpm* This over, the hour not three p.m., the visitors rushed off the 
course and out of the town as if Death on the Pale Horse had been 

i t their heels. Nothing can equal the earnestness with which John 
lull makes his way into a place, except the eagerness with which he 
Shapes out of it. 

Epsom Races. 

The great Metropolitan Saturnalia, celebrated on the Surrey 
Downs, like all that is sublunary, has felt the popular movement — 
Trqfa fuit . Times may be none the worse for the change, but they 
$re certainly less picturesque. A brougham conveys a lady to the 
opera quite as comfortably as a vis-d-vis, but it don't look so well by 
4rgreat deal. Thirst is to be 6laked from the well ; but when drought 
affects me, 1 own a preference for “ hpek and soda-water/ — this how- 
ever, is matter of taste. We will pass the question of the pageant, 
hy admitting that still it is “ of itself its qwq parallel." In the busi- 
ness of the course, however, there is that which claims note and com- 
ment at the hands of those who treat professionally of the turf : in a 
work of this nature the present position of racing speculation cal's for 
si wary analysis. An immense amount of. public money is invested 
annually on certain events — upon what principle and guarantee? 
The ring is the Olympic 'Change : by whom are its operations effected 
—how are, they ordered and influenced ? 

. We are not about to inquire whether the practice pf betting on 
horse races is wholesome or convenient ; we are dealing with a system 
as we find it. Let us suppose an imaginary security (railway shares 
for instance), subject to certain rateable fluctuations, no matter how 
'brought about. These are known as “ the odds and those who 
traffic in them (technically speaking, who “ lay" them) are the book- 
makers. Like other persons that embark in business, their object is 
profits but herein is the difference (and the difficulty) — they invariably 
Soratneoce without capital. In my experience of the ring, although 
1 haye known many members of it retire on handsome fortunes, l can- 
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not call to mind one who began with any reputation for ready money ; 
the scheme was essentially a. credit project. You bought a promise to 
pay with an undertaking of a similar kind, though intrinsically there 
might be very little resemblance between the obligations. I say 41 was" 
because a change has been recently introduced (in keeping with the 
spirit of the age), which may indeed be pronounced a revolution id 
11 tick.” It involves payment of the account long, in anticipation of 
the possible supply of the article — think of that, under-graduates of 

the good old times Until the last year or two the better round 

and the backer were so far on terms that it was at least in the nature 
of things, the former might be “ done” as well as the latter, which 
was fair play as far as the “ set to” went, at all events. The new 
plan requires that the sum for which a horse is backed shall be deposi- 
ted, when the bet is booked with the layer of the odds. . , . . . What is 
the nature of such trading? 

An individual possessed of a good head for business, in the 
fall of the year, opens three several books, on the Two Thousand 
Guineas Stakes, the Chester Cup, and the Derby — three examples will 
illustrate the system as well as three bundled. The favourite for the 
Two Thousand wins, and the better round loses, we will assume. 
Having commenced trade without capital (which is a matter of course), 
what is he to do to support his credit ? He follows the principle 
adopted by Mr Hudson in the case of the railway dividends: he pays 
his losses on the one event out of the deposits on the three. He 
becomes the cynosure of Tattersall’s, and custom pours its purses into 
his lap. The Chester Cup comes off, and lo ! he is again unfortunate. 
Behold him at the settling laden with fair paper of the Bank of Eng- 
land, with virgin notes, each of itself a fortune, and all claims upou 
him are liquidated before demand Confidence has now become the 
fulness of assurance. He coquettes with those who aspire to the 
honour of giving him* cash for credit, and with becoming coyness 
accepts their money as a favour. He wins upon the third event — it b 

well — and “ on we go again.’ He looses! What's to be done 

in that case ? The Derby deposits have already been applied to meet 
bis losings on the Chester Handicap, and the dreary interval between 
Epsom and Doncaster leaves him without an advance sinking fund to 

fall back upon He tries his luck, perhaps, on the Oaks; and if 

he should be lucky enough to realize a thousand or so, he goes up the 
Rhine for the summer. “ All the world’s a stage.'* The last sporting 
farce that has been produced is the New Rig of the Ring.*' 

So much for the principle of belting on the turf, and the security 
upon which such investment* are made. Now as to the data that 
direct its operations, and the influence which orders the quotations of 
the odds. 

From the Autumn of '48 till the Derby Day of '49, the Flying 
Dutchman was first favourite for the great Soutljprn Tkree-yeai-old 
Slakes. His performances entitled him to the position, as did the 
declaration of his stable that he was able to*give Elthiron lOlbs. and 
beat him. The talents, indeed, insinuated for this reason it wn* mo>t 
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E robable that u Elthiron would be the horse on the day." It did not, 
owever, so befall ; but it came to pass -that the authorities of the 
riri^ decreed the race to Nunnykirk. Men of undoubted sagacity and 
long experience in the craft and subtilty of horse-racing, men by whose 
Opinions tens of thousands are led, recorded this to be their belief, 
founded on sound and safe principles. What was the fact? At the 
point of time when these views were put forth, Nunnykirk— as re- 
garded the Derby— was as safe as if he was dead and buried or 
“ boiled.” When my eye alighted on him in the paddock, previous 
to saddling for the race, I said as much to a well-known trainer who 
stood beside me. It is true the horse had, at this time, gone back 
several points in the betting; but it was some days before that Nunny- 
kirk was announced as the anticipated winner of the Derby, when as 
a friend of mine resident at Newmarket since informed me, “ it was 
known all over the town that he was lame, and conBned to walkin' 
exercise. At Epsom he looked as if he had been shut up in a band- 
box from the First Spring Meeting. There was not a single property 
of the race-horse when “ fit’* about him. He was “ spiritless and 
woe-begone,” fat, lazy, and lack-lustre all over. On the Monday 
before Epsom the returns from TattersalPs stated that u Nunnykirk 
had a vast number of friends ; and so few were disposed to lay against 
him, that the little hedging money which could be got at 7 to 2 was 
quickly absorbed: several parties were glad to get on at 3 to 1.” 
This is the stuff whereof the odds are made : these are means whereby 
those having the reputation of being the sharpest and sheerest in their 
generation are circumvented— 11 taken in and done for.” Anon, the 
details of the great issue will be set down : the reader will haply 
read, mark, and learn from thence the moral of the foregoing observa- 
tions. ' ° 

The fashion in which Tuesday rose upon the Metropolis was 
ominous for a pleasure-week. However, all thtf mischief of the meet- 
ing was confined to the first day — a deluge of rain, accompanied "by 
mud, in which the “ flies” stuck, like their entomological namesakes 
in tar or treacle. It f s hard to say what brings people to Epsotn Races 
on the first day, unless it be the fidgets : “ To be, or not to be V 9 is a 
proposition that few like to canvass in solitude. In the carriage which 
conveyed me from London-bridge there was a man interested in a 
wager that might take the cobwebs out of any pair of eyes— ten 
thousand to two hundred laid by Mr Davis that Robert de Brus didn’t 
win the Derby — after, it was said, a stunning trial with honest old 
Inheritress! Of course gossip was the order of the journey down. 
Two “ gents'* were vehemently denouncing « the rascality of prevent- 
ing Frank Butler from riding Nunnykirk/’ though I daresay they 
would not have acceded to the request of any stranger wh 6 at the 
moment had asked for the accommodation of their " paletots” and 
“ over shoes.” T^e especial talk on the downs was of Chatterer— 

" Sweets to the sweet !” I asked my old acquaintance, Watts 
Was he going to win the Derby ?” to which he replied, “He would 
if he could*' — than which there need not have been a more reasonable 
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response. Presently we shall come to the philosophy of this and other 
speculations : let us first dispose of Tuesday's sport. 

The mise en scene was the- Craven, (t brought out a quartette, 
and ended in a dead heat between Sword player and Black Eagle* 
Subsequently, Eagle walked over, and thereby his backers had the gain 
without the pain. The Woodcote Stakes, for two years old, out of 
two-and-twenty nominations, sent nine to the post. A filly out of tha 
Goodwood stable was backed at only 7 to 4 ; and she won with all 
ease by three lengths : the Swede second. The Manor Stakes, a 
“ selling 99 race produced four heats : won by Antagonist. For the 
Hooton Stakes there were also four heats, Pillage winner, and then 
there was a match said to be for £‘200 aside, won by The Old Com- 
modore, and the list was gone through. Enough, in all conscience, 
as to quantity ; the quality we'll say nothing about 

“ Dum tacet, clannnt.” 

Cicero. (Hem !) 

The auspicious Derby-day broke “ heavily with 

clouds, but by noon it wa9 goodly summer time. The sun shone out 
and the breeze breathed soft, “ and all went merry a9 a marriage AH." 
The road was itself again. There — from the Elephant to Baustead— 
once more might be 9een a “ cavalcade of coaches," equestrians of 
every order and of no order at all ; the Barbary courser, and eke“ the 
donkey wot wouldn’t go" — haply because he couldn’t, poor “ moke!" 
How shall I speak of the excellence of the arrangements ? Every- 
where you saw the perfection of method and refined pains-taking. 
Newmarket furnished the official department: honest John Clerk, 
stalwart Hibburd, earnest Manning. There is an army of«constables 
in attendance, each as courteous as a master of the ceremonies. Enter 
the Grand Stand; is it not Paradise in shape of a pavilion? Is there 
an item at which fastidiousness can cavil : light, shade, viands, venti- 
lation ; or aught in a liquid form, from soda to champagne ? (Perhaps 
you may as well not observe those bills stuck against the walls, 
which King James would have called 41 counterblasts against tabacoo") 
Do you desire to revise your toilette ? a doaen valets arc at your bid- 
ding. In short, do you stand in need of anything that another can 
do for you? speak, and it is done. . . .. . The ring is a mighty 

maelstrom ; be careful how you approach it, and do not slip into 
Scylla in avoiding Chary bdis. Listen to the voices of the tempters { 
The Dutchman has gone back — no, be has come again ; they taka 2 
to 1 about him. But Tadmor, though nominally at the same odds, it 
first in popularity. The price of Nunnykirk is 6 to 1, Somebody 
has found out at last that lie is as fat as breakfast bacon. Chatterer 
is fourth favourite, at 10 to <1»; they did take six paints less about 
him. What's Chatterer ? A horse from the Land of the West; from 
Patland, whence came Murphy (“ divil a doubt iv it”) andLanesboro' 
and Rathmines and Dan O'ConnelL And ChattereMS a, Collossus of a 
“coult,” sixteen hands two inches and a half high by the standard of 
his owner, who knows what a horse is as well as any man from — 
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lo Connaught. You never saw such a pair of fore-legs; the shirt 
bones of a nigger are symmetry to them. Watts, Watts! if that’s 
your notion of a Derby nag you're not the coon you used to was 1 
And here ends the catalogue of the nominations in the market. Vati- 
can was at 20 to 1, Honeycomb at 25 to 1, Elthiron the same, The 
Knout 30 to 1, Uriel the same, Old Dan Tucker and Robert de Brus 
Were at 40 to 1 each, and Hotspur and Montague at 50 to 1 each. 
Such was the latest state of the odds — in reference to the outsiders 
little nftre than nominally. In a stroll through the sadling paddock, 
you became aware that the public *had backed animals to win the 
greatest race in the world, as little likely to accomplish a feat of the 
kind as so many of their Tunbridge warehouse effigies. . . .They talk 
of the skill and astuteness of those who occupy their business on the 
turf: Mr Jolly Green, in the pantomime, never came within a hemis- 
phere of the verdancy that took 9 to 2 Chatterer won the Derby. The 
great fact is put upon its trial: the charge is prepared— the panel is 
struck. As they say in the story books, “ See, here it is" — 

The Derby Stakes of 50 govs each, h. ft., for tliree-year-olds ; colts 8st. 7>b., 
#llie» 8st. 21b. ; the second to to receive 100 sovs out of the stakes ; the 
winder to pay 100 sovs. towards t!»e | olice aud regulations of the course ; tbs 
last mile and a half on the New Course ; 2 37 subs. 

Lord Eglinton's br. c. The Flying Dutchman, by Bay Middleton out of 


Barbelle Marlow 1 

Mr Godwins br c Hotspur, by Sir Hercules Whitehouse 2 

Col. Peel’s b. c. Tadmor, by Ion Flatman 3 

Lord Clifden's b. c Honeycomb, by Bay Middleton. . .. .. J. Robinson 4 


* Twenty-two others started. 

A slight outline of the race will serve as the best commentary on the 
policy by which it was preceded. The start was ‘perfection— all abreast 
like Guido's horses, and quite as 11 eager for the fray/' Lord Eglinton 
having declared to win with the Flying Dutchman, the Elthiron 
“ gag” was of course “ all busted up,” as they say in Kentucky. 
The lead up the hill was taken by Westow ; and at the tip of the tail 
was The Knout : the body of horses of a ruck. At the mile-post 
Vatican was in front — the pace over the hill being very indifferent. 
As they swept round the turn it became better, and therefore Nunny- 
kirk was dished, as Chatterer had already been served. Tattenham 
Corner, as usual, did — 4 * a tail unfold" — here Vatican began to yield 
to the pace; the Dutchman going up, hugging the rails; with Hot- 
spur, the half-bred'un, neat ; Tadmor handy ; and Jim Robinson 
making his demonstration with Honeycomb. At the road the race 
lay with these four ; Vatican falling off here. As they passed the 
distance the Dutchman and Hotspur were running a dead heat ; Tad- 
mor was obviously beaten for speed ; and Honeycomb was in unmis- 
takcable difficulty. Opposite the # Grand Stand the two first were at 
it, stride for stride, and stripe for stripe ; a most severe and punishing 
finish terminating on the Post in favour of the Dutchmen. Neither 
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c>f the jockeys knew which had won; and very few of the lookers-on 
could guess which of the horses had the best of the struggle. It is 
stated to have been won by half a length — it must have been a short 
moiety. Tadrnor, was a better third than could have been expected ; 
he faced the hill better than he fancied the fall. Honeycomb was a 
bad fourth ; he was 44 disappointed” once or twice — miscarriage has 
been the badge of his career. The remainder of the field were 
44 nowhere.” The race is said to have been run in three minutes, 
which, on the aveiage, is bad time ; but the ground was bad. — Q.E.l). 
The stakes amounted to £o,320 : the market money to a much 
more considerable sum. Marlow, who ** steered” the first, is reported 
to have had ££00 for his ride; George Whitehouse, who rode the 
second, is understood to have been oifered three sovereigns for his feat 
of horsemanship : only half a length” from the sublime to the ridiculous ! 
Hotspur, beaten by half a length, is a cocktail ; he had a fortnight or 
tin ee weeks’ liaiuing, then a journey of several miles up to his middle 
in mud to the post, and then opposite the astounded ling, with the 
whip hand — in the words of the newspapers, 44 looked amazingly like 
a winner.” How far was that 44 lidiculous” fiom 41 the sublime”? 
Will the lessons of *48 and '49 teach the public that it is no longer 
44 safe” to back stables in lieu of horses? With such modem 
instances before their eyes as Nunnykiik, Chatterer — to say nothing 
of Coldienick will their cry still be 44 Nil Desperanduin” ? Have a 
little patience — the moial has yet to be crowned.... The C'arew 
Slakes Bokhara carried off; and the Burgh Stakes Hind of the 
Forest won in two heats (on a Derby Day !) ; and so the list closed. 

'There could not have been a more lovely day than Thursday, 
nor one more weary and flat as regarded the a flairs of the turf. The 
sport was, and is, easily disposed of. The Epsom Four-year-old 
Stakes, Mr Tubb walked over for with his horse Comet ; the Durdans, 
with its suing of conditions, Rad a good field — Sylvia the winner ; 
Loid Exeter won the Grand Stand Plate with that queer* tempered 
animal Swordplayer; Doughboy won the Nonsuch; and Sir Gilbert 
Healhcote's filly, out of Miss Wilfred, the Cobham Stakes in three 
heats ! — and — voila tout ! — except the Oaks belting. 

Friday was another peerless summer’s day. It drew its tens of 
thousands to the S nrey downs, and crowned our gracious carnival 
with 44 living light.” The great event, however, is far below its imme- 
diate predecessor in mercantile interest : for one speculator on the 
Oaks there are one hundred on the Derby. The business done on 
the Oaks day is chiefly in gloves, and hearts, and such like bayatellts. 
Can any one inform me if a pretty woman was seen in the cities of 
London or Westminster on the 25lh of last May ? 

“ I hate inconstancy : I loathe, detest, 

“ Condemn, oblicr, abjure the mortal made 
“ Of such quicksilver eluy, that in his breast 
41 No permanent foundation can be laid,” — 

And therefore wish You will excuse the rest ?— 

IND. SCOUT, REV,— VOL. X., NO, XIX« f 
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My visit to the Oaks had been delayed. — 

That eyes of axure, shot from a blue Brougham, 

Should pierce men’s souls and bodies, through and through ’em ! 

Suppose we leave the ladies, and stroll down to the saddling pad* 
dock. 1 have one of Mr Dorling's “ open sesames” at your service 
— a piece of oblong pasteboard of the colour called brickdust — on 
seeing which the doors of the stand fly open, and the hats of the A 
division leap from their heads, What say you to the array ? That’s 
Lady Superior, with the best jockey in the world on her back. You 
think she looks very like one of Hansom's cab horses ? Well, cer- 
tainly your comparison is not a-miss ! 

The Oaks Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft. ; three year old fillies 8st. 71b. each ; the 
second to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes j the winner to pay 100 sovb. 
towards the police and regulation of the Course; mile and a half; 172 
subs. 

Lord Chesterfield’s b.f. Lady Evelyn, sister to Arkwright, by Don 


John F. Butler 1 

Mr B. Green’s b. f. Lady Superior, by Melbourne Robinson 2 

Mr Wreford’s b. f. Woodlark, by Venison A. Day 3 

Lord Strathmore’s b. f. Eva, by Harkaway J M arson 4 

Eleven others started. 


“We lunch as soon as the race is over?” Beautiful start! 
That’s Robinson “ waiting” with Lady Superior, and Alfred Day 
making running with Woodlark. At the turn there is a collision, and 
Emmadonna gets the worst of it. They close the distance, and Lady 
Superior leads. But anon comes the pick of the ring ; she runs the 
strongest, and wins cleverly by a length ! St. George to the rescue ! 
again the gentles have it. Derbv and Oaks — “ detur propriori” 
So be it. You don’t care to know That Miss JQunney wins the Mem- 
ber’s Plate and Blacklock u The Derby and Oaks” ? “ Ohe jam satis 5 
-—all has, indeed, been satisfactory. 

f porting Review for June. 
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THE LATE dROUSE AND SHOOTING SEASON IN 
SCOTLAND. 

BY HAWTHORN. 

The rose through many a garden land 
May shed its rich perfume ; 

But I would rather wander 'mong 
The bonnie, bonnie broom. 

Let me behold the mountains steep , 

And wild deer roaming free, 

The heathy glen, the ravine deep, 

Auld Scotland's hills for me. 

All true “ knights of the trigger” are aware that the grouse 
shooting ends on the 10th of December, and other game, such as 
partridges and pheasants, on the 1st of February. 

The grouse season for 1848 opened rather gloomily on the front 
range of the Grampians, but not so bad as on the previous 12th of 
August, 1847, when most of the wild birds of the mountains were in a 
diseased state, and many of them not fit for use. August 1848 found 
what birds there were in a healthy state, and many of the moors had 
made rapid strides towards recovery, and in a few more years we hope 
to see the red feathery-footed denizen of the mountains in all his pride 
and glory again ; indeed at this present writing we know of many 
grouse shootings that have such a fine healthy stock of birds left on 
their grounds, that a fall and moderate breeding season, by 

August 1849, they will again be found in great abundance on these 
favoured moors. We are happy to add that a more propitious winter 
could not have been wished, for the health of the 41 wild red bird of 
the north;” and, what is most gratifying, the birds are all in a fine 
healthy state : where anything like a stock of birds has been left, the 
grouse shooter may look for glorious sport when the merry 12th of 
August comes again. 

Much has been written of late on the subject ; but our advise to 
all good sportsmen, • whoever they may be, if in want of a grouse 
shooting in the Highlands, is to send a trustworthy keeper to look at 
the shootings in April, and let him have a brace of good pointers or 
setters, and after a proper survey of the moor9, if a sufficient stock of 
birds be found on the ground, let a bargain be struck for a lease of 
some years ; and by properly protecting your shooting grounds, keep- 
ing down all kinds of vermin, you may expect some good sport. 
There is nothing like a lease of three, five, or seven years : it gives 
both landlord and tenant a fair chance ; indeed most of the large pro- 
prietors in this county have given up letting their grouse shootings to 
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yearly tenants ; the reason was obvious. What will “Anti-Humbug** 
and " Sassenach” say when 1 mention that, a few years ago, 1 knew a 
party of four English gents, who rented a moor for one season in this 
country (Perth) ; rent of moor for that season £15p ; and what do 
yon think was the the slaughter in the first two months of the season ? 
—upwards of six thousand brace of grouse ! with a fair sprinkling of 
other mountain game, and some halfscore of wild red knights of 
the forest, which had strayed from the wilds of Ben-y-glo — this is 
a fact. And when 1 mentioned to one of the party, and a right good 
fellow he was, why he was killing ail his grouse the first season of his 
shooting; Iris answer was, “ Oil, we have only taken the moor for one 
season , and wish to make the most of it.” Now what was the conse- 
quence of this slaughter? The moor was not worth shooting over 
for many years after. On the following year after this party left it, 
the moor found a tenant ; but he left it, in disgust afLer the first ten 
days of the season. On the following year no tenant could he found 
to rent those famous shootings. Shnitly after that peiiod a won by 
sportsman in tiiis county rented this same moor on lease of ten years, 
and at a very moderate rent, and with light shooting, and 1 think 
preserving, had some famous sport up to the very end of the term. 
iVlany of our best shootings in the north have been used in this way ; 
and my advice to my brother sportsmen in the south, who may have 
a mind to visit the Highlands next grouse season, is to be cautious 
how they meddle with grouse shootings which have been let from year 
to year . On this subject 1 could say much, but must diaw this long 
preface to a close, and begin to tell what the wild mountains have 
furnished to the sportsman for the past season of 1848. 

But now for the foray ; and I must again place that thorough 
sportsman, His Grace the Duke of Athol I, at the lop of the list. 

In the Atholi forest the Duke had most magnificent sport, the wilds 
of Ben-y-glo, and the deep, deep conies of Glentilt, furnishing some 
noble red knights, liis Grace’s book at the close of the season num- 
bered one hundred and forty red deer, twelve ot which number fell to 
the Duke’s deadly rifle in one day. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane and parly had fair sport in his lord- 
ship's Blackmount forest, and brought many a noble hart to book. 
As regards grouse the noble marquis was again veiy careful of them, 
and with a good breeding season will reap his reward; ail who know 
the Breadalbane moors being aware that they are among the best for 
grouse in the north of Scotland. • * 

In the Glenartney forest Lord Willoughby's party, comprising his 
Lordship’s son-in-law, Lord Carrington, &e., had good sport at deer, 
and some good wood shooting. Lord Carrington remained at the 
castle till a late period of the season, and enjoyed sport right inerrilie 
among the mountains. 

Alexander Campbell, Esq., ‘of Monzie, had not su&i good sport 
as he was wont at the wild red harts in his ancient forest of Dallness, 
but we hear that he did not preserve as he used to do in days gone by ; 
•till some very heavy deer were brought down. This worthy sports- 
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inan gave his grouse shooting in this county (Perth) a jubilee for the 
past season, and he will reap his reward in so doing. 

The Earl of Mansfield had some good sport at his shooting box ilk 
llannoch, and di(J not leave the moors till the first week in October. 
His Lordship and party were still very sparing with the grouse, but had 
some famous spoit at black game, roe deer, and the Alpine or blue 
bare. The slaughter of the latter animal was immense, and many 
thousands were bagged. The poor Highlanders in that district of 
counti y were greatly benefited by bis Lordship's liberality in distri- 
buting the greater part of the Alpine bares among them — this is just 
as it ought to be. His Lordship is a great favorite with the High- 
landers, and iudeed with every one who knows him, as a better man 
docs not traverse the Grampians. 

At Rohillion our worthy friend Mr Candie had very good sport; 
his grouse shooting is still a little indifferent to what it was in former 
years; but bis party marked three hundred brace in their book, besides 
a large quantity of all other kinds of wild mountain game. His loe- 
deer shooting on the far-famed Birnam Hill is not to be surpassed in 
Scotland; the scenery of this mountain is magnificent, and to form 
anything like an idea of its grandeur it must be seen ; Rohillion is one 
of the prettiest shooting boxes in all the north country, and, what is 
better, tenanted by a warm and kind-hearted sportsman. 

Mr Ramsay, of Bamton, and party, bad rather indifferent sport 
among the grouse at Auchnafree last season, bis birds having suffered 
terribly from disease lor the past two years ; but what birds remain on 
these once famous moors are in a healthy state. Matters are expected 
to mend ere another season dawns on us. I have just heard that Mr 
Ramsay has given up his Auchnafree shootings, and wishes to take 
another shooting lodge in some more favoured part of this county. 

The Honourable Fox Maulc, and Colonel Philip Dundas hud very 
good sport at grouse a/id black game, at their shocking box, Drutnore, 
in Strathbraan, and in the fir^t four weeks of the season killed four 
hundred brace of birds, and left a fair show on their moors for all 
breeding purposes. The Hon. Secretary at War is one of our crack 
shots in this county. 1 may also mention that the Hon. Fox Maule, 
Lord Mansfield, and Sir Thomas Monci ieff had three famous days’ 
shooting at iVJurtliley Castle, Sir W. D. Stewart’s seat in this county : 
the total of the whole was six hundred and fifty head, sixty-four of 
which were woodcocks and roe-deer. 

On#he Ochills the grouse turned out better last season than was 
anticipated: hut the disease, which has been so destructive to the 
grouse family, visited the Ochills one full year previous to crossing 
tiie vale and penetrating the Grampians, and by that means the birds 
are a year in advance of us poor “ knights of the trigger” situated 
on the oilier side of the valley. 

Lord Duncan and party at Glen-eagles (on the Ochills) had good 
sport, and bagged sixty biace pf birds on the first day of the season, 
and while the party remained on these moors they had good sport. 
And at Cariui shooting lodge, on the Ochills, Messis. Padwick and 
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Hitchcock had very fair sport, considering the advanced period of the 
year before they reached their shooting grounds. This is the first 
season of these gentlemen on the Ochills, and like good men and true, 
they shot their moor light , and no doubt will reap their reward here- 
after. A few days previous to the close of the grouse season, I passed 
a few meny days at this snug shooting box, and had some good sport, 
considering how near the close ; their game larder, at that period 
(December 5th) contained grouse, blackcock, partridge, pheasant, wild 
duck, woodcock, snipe, teal, plover, Imre, rabbit, and roe deer — 
there's variety for you ; nothing like the wild winter shootings in the 
Highlands. The tw<^ above-named gentlemen are strangers in this 
county, but from what 1 have seen of them they are good sportsmen ; 
they have taken a long lease of the C&rim shootings, and I wish them 
all happiness and good sport in their new quarters. 

Lord Dupplin, Lord Charles Kerr, and Sir Thomas Moncrieff 
and some good covert shooting at Dupplin Castle, Trinity Cask, and 
Moncrieff House; and in ten days’ shooting in October killed two 
thousand five hundred head of game, sixty-six of which were wood- 
cocks. 

Lord Stratlmllan and party, at Strathallan Castle, have had good 
sport, and killed a large quantity of game of all sorts. The old 
veteran lord (age 82) is still able to take the fit Id, and a few weeks 
ago 1 saw him knock over a roe-buck in grand style. 

Major Moray and party had good sport at his shooting cottage 
on the Grampians, called Conachan ; and, although the grouse are 
not so plentiful on these moors as they have been, his party had good 
fair sport. Killed two bundled and fifty brace of grouse, and fifty- 
two gallant old blackcocks. 

Woodcocks have been very plentiful in this county, some good 
sport being obtained in many parts : and, if the weather keeps open, 
in March we expect to have some good cock shooting (a sport 1 am 
particularly fond of), in some of our large fine woods. Wild ducks 
are also very plentiful ; but the open and unsettled state of the weather 
has made the blue-mottled mallard very wild, yet 1 have had some 
good sport at them, and on one day last January bagged seven couple 
of beautiful birds. 

Having got to* the end of my paper, I will bid farewell to the 
season, and hope that the next will be better than the past. 

Grampians , Qt/i Feb 1849. 

Sporting Review for June . 0 - 
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1 688. Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth, won two thousand 
pounds, in bets, by walking from London to Berwick, 339} miles, in 
twe.'ve days. 

1702, May 29. John Morgan, a Welchman, for a wager of one 
hundred guineas, undertook v to walk from London to the Land's 
End in Cornwall, and back again, 612 miles, in fourteen days, which 
lie accomplished within nine hours of the time allowed him. 

1720, July. A man ran thirty miles in three hours and a half, 
for a considerable wager, on Knutsford-healh, in Cheshire. 

1725, July 14. A person of the name of Miller, for a bet of fifty 
pounds, walked across the Thames, just above Putney- Bridg#, in sight 
of above 300 persons. He made his passage in sixty-one minutes, 
though he stopt three or four times when he was in the middle of the 
river. Lie had on his feet a sort of cork buskins, and did not sink 
lower in the water than up to his mid-leg. 

1732. The celebrated beau Nash had in his service a running 
footman of the name of Bryan, a native of Ireland, who was re- 
markable for his skill and agility in his jyot'ession, having frequently 
run fiom London to Bath in one day. 

1738. At the races of Malden, in Essex, three horses, (and no 
more than three) started for a ten pound plate, and they were all three 
distanced thefiist heat, according to the common rules in horse-racing 
without any quibble or equivocation. The first run on the inside the 
post, the second wanted weight, and the third fell and broke a foreleg. 

1747, Angust. Jonathan! Baxter, a waterman, took a bet of 
twenty pounds to five that he did not cross the Thames, in a butcher’s 
tray, from Blackfiyar9 to the opposite shore, in two hours ; which he 
performed in one hour and ten minutes. 'I he tray was of the largest 
size, and he used his hands as paddles. 

1748, One of the London daily papers of that year, relates, 
that for a wager of 501. a fellow, who lived mar the race course at 
Kildare, in Ireland, devoured five fox-cub9, andjiterally begun each 
while alive? It is, however, to be observed, that the devourer 
was a natural fool, having been born deaf, dumb, and without a 
palate. # 

1749, Sept. 15. J. Manser, a labouring man for a wager of 501. 
run from Peterborough to Lincoln, a distance of fifty miles, in seven 
hours and a half. He was allowed ten hours to perform it in. 

1750, March. A gentleman drove a single-horse chaise fifty miles 
on the Hertford road, for a considerable wager. He had five hours 
allowed him, and performed it in four hours and fifty-five minutes. 

April 27. Two persons ran for a wager, from Shoreditch to 
Enfield, which is ten iniks, aud the winner performed it in an hour 
and a minute. 
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May 21. A man in the A.rtillery-g'round, from Warrington, irt 
Lancashire, walked eleven miles in one hour and fifty-five minutes. At 
the end of every three miles he vaulted over a horse, and at the end of 
eleven miles he vaulted across the horse four times. He wgs to per- 
fQrm it in two hours. ' 

The same day a foot-race was run for a priae, by four men, in the 
same ground. They were to run otie six-mile heat, which the winner 
(a countryman called Carrots) performed in 42 minutes. 

June 22. A young man for a wager of Lwenty-guineas, walked 
twenty-two miles on the Essex road, lie was allowed four hours 
*ng five minutes to perform it in, and did it within five minutes of the 
time. 

June 28. The noted runner, Stephen Morris, ran a race of ten 
miles, in the Artillery .ground, against another famous runner, called 
the Uxbridge Boy, which was won by Morris in fifty-eight minutes, 
distancing his competitor only two yards. 

July 16. In the Artillery-ground, S. Marsden and Wooley 
Morris, brother to Stephen Mon is, ran four miles, for two hundred 
guineas, which was perlormed within twenty-four minutes, and won by 
the former by a few feet of ground. There was the greatest concourse 
6f people ever known, and the bets ran high on the head of the latter. 

July 17. A man, upwards of sixty years of age, for a wager of 
fifty* guineas, ran from Slioreditch-church to the eight-mile stone, be- 
yond Edmonton, which he performed in fifty minutes, having an hour 
allowed him to do the same. 

August 6. The famous Warrington, walker and vaulter, per- 
formed a second exhibition at the Artillery ground. He walked fifty 
miles in ten hours and fifty-one minutes, apd vaulted over a horse at 
the end of every six miles, and twice at the conclusion. He had 
eleven hours to perform it in. 

Stept. 1. There was a race at Epsom, between Mr Grisewood’s 
horse (£rop, and a roan horse of Mr Harris’s.' Crop was to go one 
hundred miles before the roan went eighty ; the match was for one hun- 
dred guineas. They started about half-past six in the morning, Crop ran 
ten timeB round the course, which is twenty miles in about an hour 
apd a minute, and going round the eleventh time, was almost knocked 
* tip. The other l^prse was also so tired, as not to be able to make 
even a trot, so that they walked the course, with their riders on their 
backs, people going before them with a bowl of oats and a lock of 
hay, to entice them^on ; and by that time Mr Harris's horse Jiad gone 
eighty miles, Crop had gone ninety-four, so that he lost by six miles. 
Crop was sold immediately after this race, for five guineas, to Mr 
Skinner, who kept him till he died, which was eight years; during 
which time he won Mr Skinner five hundred pounds, in different 
matches. 

Sept. 8. Pearson, a taylor, who was to walk three hundred 
miles in Tothil-fields, Westminster, in six days, finished his journey 
half an hour within the time allowed him. He won by it three hun- 
dred pound?/* £ 
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Oct. 20. A man rode t for a considerable wager, from the four 
milestone, on the Essex road, to Chelmsford, twice, and back agaitt 
{100 miles.) He had sixteen to do it in, but performed it with appa- 
rent ease in fifteen hours and a half 

May, 1751. Mr Samuel Bendell, aged 76, of Dursley In 
Gloucestershire, rode, for a considerable wager, a « thousand miles on 
the same horse in a thousand successive hours, on Sturchcombe-hill, in 
that county. 

June 3. A man, generally known by the name of Pinwire, a 
noted walker, engaged for ‘a bet of fifty guineas to walk against** 
horse of Mr Melbourne's, the space of twelve hours, and beat the 
horse hollow. In several successive years he beat some of the best 
road horses in the kingdom. 

1752, March 30. Mr Arthur Mervin's bay gelding, Skew- Ball, 
got by the Godolphin Arabian, weight 8st. 71b. beat Sir Ralph Gore's 
grey mare, Miss Sportley, got by Victorious, weight 9st. for 300gs. 
each, four miles in the Curiagh of Kildare. Skew-Ball ran the four 
miles in seven minutes and fifty-one seconds. 

April 4. A little mare belonging to Mr Spedding, ran twenty 
times round the five mile course, ai the Curragh of Kildare in twelve 
hours and a half, for 200gs. half forfeit. She was allowed thirteen 
hours to do it in. And, the next morning, for another bet of lOOgs. 
she ran the same ground to a minute. She was rode both days by a 
boy of Lord Antrim's. 

The mare was bouglit by Mr Spedding for two-pence a pound. 

1753, May 15. VVooley Morriss, a noted runner, engaged, for 
a bet of lOOgs., to run ten miles in fifty-five minutes, which he per- 
formed on Richmond Green, in half a minute less than the time. But 
owing to the great exertions he made, he broke a blood vessel, and 
expired in less than an # hour. 

1754, April 24. At Newmarket, Mr Daniel Corker’s road mare, 
finished her 300 mile match for lOOgs. play or pay, within the time 
allowed her, which was three times twenty successive hours, and to be 
either rode, led, ofdrove. She was rode, and had several hours to Bpare. 

Sept. 11. At Swaffham races, a mare of Mr Tutling’s beat a 
horse of Mr Dewing’s, a sixty mile match for lOOgs. The winner 
performed the distance in four hours and twenty minutes, 

1756, March 31, and the two following days, at Newton in Lan- 
cashire, Lord Strange fought William Ratcliffe, Esq. a main of cocks, 
which consisted of thirty-six battles, every one of which was won by 
his Lordship. 

1759, May 19.- Ended the cock-matches between Sir Charles 
Sedley, Bart, and Hugo Meynell, Esq. These matches were made in 
the year 1755, to fight ten mains, two in a year, for five years, shew- 
ing fifty-one cocks on each side, for 20gs a battle, and 400gs. the odd 
battle, (and no byes). These mains were accordingly fought, alter- 
nately, at the Blackmo<^ Head, at Ashbourn, in Derbyshire, and 
the White Lion inn, at wttingham, and every main was won by Sir 
Charles Sedley. 

IND, SPORT, MV.— VOL. X., NO, XIX. U 
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Jonathan Redfearn was feeder for Sir Charles Scdley, and Mer- 
chant Bay ley 9 feeder for Hugo Meynell, Esq. 

1763, August 18. The Marquis of Rockingham’s horse, Bay 
Malton, at York, ran four miles in seven minutes, and forty-three and 
a half seconds, which was seven seconds and a half less time than was 
ever done before; 

1764, August 3. Two gentlemen of fortune walked six 
miles up and down the Mall in St. James’s Park for a wager 
of 500gs. The gentleman who won, performed it in fifty-five mi- 
nuses. 

August 16. A man, for a considerable wager, walked two miles 
on Barnet Course, tied in a frur bushel sack. He was allowed an 
hour, but performed it in fifty-six minutes. 

1765, July 22. A journeyman baker, for a wager of twenty 
guineas, ran from Old Street Turnpike, to Shoreditch Turnpike, and 
l>ack again (a mile and a quarter, in five minutes and a half.) He was 
allowed seven minutes. 

1767, June 4. An old woman belonging to Mr Nevill’s manu- 
factory, in the Haymarket, spun three thousand yards of thread in 
three hours and a quarter, for a considerable wager. 

1770, August 15. During the races at Barnet, an elderly 
man engaged, for a wager of five shillings, to run five times round the 
course (twenty miles), in two hours, which he performed two minutes 
within the time, though the last four miles he run with one of his feet 
cut terribly. A very liberal subscription was made for him by the 
gentlemen on the course. 

1773, July 4. A foot-race for a silver cup, the best of three heats, 
was run for at the Artillery ground. There were five candidates start- 
ed for the prize. The first heat was won by Robert Proving, of Bir- 
mingham. The second by John Srmi.li, generally known by the name 
of the Shepherd’s boy. The third by a man of the name of 
Simpson. The fourth by Thomas Siddons and the fifth by Robert 
Proving, who won the first heat. 

Sept. 9. A match at Prison Bars was played, for one hundred 
guineas, between eleven gentlemen of Warwickshire, against eleven 
gentlemen of Staffordshire, which was won by seven casts by the 
former. After which was determined a wager of 591. John Smith, 
the shepherd’s boy, engaging to run for one hour and a half, without 
being caught by any of the six men who were coupled by the leg. 
After a chace of half an honr, he was caught by Previns and Simpson. 

1779, Dec. 6. At the parish church of Ashtori Under Line, in 
Staffordshire, was rung, a new musical peal upon eight hells, by John 
Moss the sexton, and his seven sons. •*/ ' 

September 7th, 1760. Capt. Hoare undertook, fee a consider- 
able wager, to ride three horses 30 mites, and drink; three bottles of 
claret, in three hours ; all which he performed with easd within the 
Kmited time. ^ 

1781, July 4th, a bet of twenty poun^was won, by Mr James 
Bryan's Pigeon (a blue pouting horseman), flying 40 mites in 12 
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hours. It was tossed eight times 5 miles from London, and each time 
a different way. A performance unparalleled. 

1782, October 11th, Mr King, hoise dealer, in Smithfield, rode 
his bay hackney, Old Will, for abet of 1001, from Kirkby Moreside, 
in Yorkshire, to London, (222 miles) in forty-three hours. He was 
allowed two days and two hours to perform it in. 

1783, July 13th. Jn a match at cricket, played on Blackheath, 
between eleven of London and eleven of Kent, Mr John Tons, of 
the London Club, got 197 notches, which was 28 runs more than was 
fetched by the other twenty-one players united. 

1784, September, 13th. A poney (11 hands and 1 inch high, dir- 
rying 5st.) matched, for 100 guineas to run from Norwich to Yar- 
mouth, and back again, (which is 44 miles) in 4 hours, performed it 
with considerable ease in 3 hours and 45 minutes, which was thought 
to be the greatest thing ever done by any horse of his height. 

1785, January 6th. John Ashmore, of King v s Standal, near Bux- 
ton, in Derbyshire, (then in the sixty-fifth year of his age) undertook, 
for the trifling wager of a pound of tobacco, to walk on the turn-pike 
road 5 miles in one hour, which he performed with ease in 54 minutes. 

1786, In the summer of this year, Mr Scott’s (of Bow) famous 
bay mare, at different times, trotted two, miles in six minutes and a 
half, walked twenty miles in four hours, and trotted fifteen miles in 
fifty-three minutes, carrying 15st. each time. 

1787, January 18th. One of the greatest efforts in walking was per- 
formed by a sawyer, of Oxford, in Port Meadow, near that city. He 
walked fifty miles in nine hours and a half. At eight in the morning, 
he started, walked till one, when he dined, and at half after five he 
won his wager. He was allowed ten hours to do it in, but went over 
his ground with ease, in nine hours and a half, and was so little fa- 
tigued with his expedition, that he refused a carriage, and walked into 
town, two miles from the field, amid the acclamations of numbers who 
accompanied him. 

February 6th. Mr Brown, a farmer, at Speldhurst, in Kent, 70 
years of age, undertook, for a wager of ten pounds, to walk 35 miles 
in twelve hours, which he performed with ease in ten hours and a half. 
He set off from the Greyhound, on Lannington Green, in the parish of 
Speldhurst, at six in the morning, and walked to London Bridge, where 
he arrived about half after four in the evening. 

May 13th, a cricket match was played at Alfriston, in Sussex, by 
four men, whose ages added together, amounted to 297 years. The 
game was played with great spirit and activity, in the presence of a 
great number of spectators. 

May 31st. At Ascot Heath races, the 501b plate, for all ages, 
afforded as much sport, and as great a variety of betting, as was per- 
haps ever included in the compass of two heats. The plate was won 
by the Duke of St. Alban's Fox, beating Mr Burton’s Wbeatsheaf, 
Mr Tetherington’s Marplot, and Mr Hull's Csntator. At starting, 
Marplot the favourite, Tffe 4 and 2 to 1 against Wheatsheaf, and 5 and 
6 to 1 current against Fox. Marplot being beat the first heat by half 
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a length, bets were instantly changed 3 to 1 against, and 5 to 2 taken, 
that Wheatsheaf won : who being also beat the second heat, by half a 
length, terminated one of the best races, ever seen upon that course. 
Immense sums of money were laid upon this race. * 

October 2d, at Newmarket, the renewed 1400 guineas subscrip- 
tion was won by Lord Darby's Sir Peter, beating Markho, the yellow 
filly Wheatsheaf, and several others. As Sir Peter was going up to the 

? ost, be plunged and threw his rider ; after galloping as far as the 
Portland stand, he was caught by a boy, galloped back, and won his 
race in high form. 

*'■ December 7th. A very extraordinary circumstance happened at 
Pinching Field, in Essex, where a company of gentlemen were cours- 
ing ; when a brace of greyhounds, on turning towards a hare, ran 
against each other, and were both killed on the spot. 

1788, January 22d. A gold-laced hat, given by Capt. Wells, of 
Holme, was run for in skait$,on Whittlesea Meer, between the gentle- 
men of Murch, in the isle of Ely, and the gentlemen of Croyland, 
Lincolnshire. The prize was won with ease by the latter. It was com- 
puted, that Godwin and Hicklin, of Croyland, skated at the rate of 
near a mile a minute. 

March 31st. A horse the property of Mr Gardiner, and a mare, 
the property of Mr Gee, started from Yarmouth to run to Norwich, for 
a wager of forty guineas, which was won by the horse, by about 100 
yards. The distance is twenty-two miles, and they ran it in one hour 
and twenty minutes. Several hundred pounds were depending on the 
decision of this match. 

April 10th. Was run at Epsom, by a young man, twenty-five miles, 
for two hundred guineas. The time allowed him to perform it in, was 
three hours, which he performed in two hours, fifty-five minutes, and 
thirteen seconds. He ran the last mile in six minutes and a quarter. 
The bets, on this occasion, were to a considerable amount. 

25th. At the annual coursing match for the silver cup, given by 
the Earl of Oxford, at Houghton Hall, Norfolk, the cup was won by 
Mr Frost’s Greyhound, of Castle Rising, beating ninety-one others. 

The hares, for the above coursing match were caught in boxes, 
when the males were previously selected, and they were let out one by 
one for the diversion. A limited number of greyhounds started for 
each course, and the first that turned the hare was deemed the winning 
dog, although he should not kill. At the conclusion of the day all 
the winning dogs run together, and that which beat was entitled to the 
silver cup. 

May 1st. The following persons started for the trials on Old Wives 
Lees, near Canterbury. The first heat between Shrubsole, of Chart- 
ham, and Lawrence, of Barham, which was won by Shrubsole ; se- 
cond heat, between Barrett, of Rounden, and Gibbs, of Wingham, 
■won by Barrett ; third heat, between Shrubsole and Barrett, which 
WftS a dead one, as was the fourth ; but the fifth heat was won by 
Shrubsole, who, of course, run at the abowa place for the annual ten 
pounds, on the 19ib, against Benson, who won the trials at Sheldwich 
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Lees, and whom he beat with ease, though ten to one was laid in 
favour of Benson. 

The race between the girls at the above place, for the annual ten 
pounds, was strongly contested, in three heats, between Susan Kemp, 
of Lower Hardres, and Mary Parker, of Chartham, which was won 
by Parker, by only two feet. 

February 21st. Mr Richard Thompson (horse-dealer of Derby} 
rode an aged black horse, from Burton-upon-Trent, on the Litchfield 
road, ten milts, and back again, for a bet of twenty guineas. He 
was to ride the twenty miles in one hour and three minutes; but, not- 
withstanding it continued to rain for some time after he started, and 
that he rode more than list, he won the wager, and had near two 
minutes and a half to spare. The horse lived only four hours and a 
half after the race, though every effort was used to preserve the ani- 
mal's life. 

28th. A hare was found near Felsted, in Essex, by Mr Barnard's 
hounds, of Lindsey Hall ; they went off with great speed towards 
Great Leighs, Waltham, &c. and it was at last taken alive from out of 
a drain in a farm-yard, after running upwards of thirty-three miles in 
two hours. 

March 6th. A trotting match took place on the Romford road, 
betwixt a horse aged twenty-two, the property of Mr. Johnson, of 
Bromley in Kent, and a mare five years old, belonging to Mr Read, 
of London ; the sum, fifty guineas a side ; the distance ten miles, 
which the horse performed in thirty-four minutes, and the mare 
in forty-two. Ten to one before starting was laid on the mare. 

10th. Mr Abraham Fenn, of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, ran from the 
Shoulder-of- Mutton Inn, in that place, to the Fox, in Raydon, and 
back again, which is upwards of eight miles for a wager of 501. He 
was allowed an hour to do it in, but performed it in fifty minutes, with 
the greatest ease. Mi*. Fenn was fifty years of age. 

April 12th. Sir Henry 8t. John’s park-keeper, at Dogmersfield 
Park, near Odiliam, for a considerable wager, shot six pigeons out of 
ten, with a single ball. He afterwards, to decide a bet, hit a cricket- 
ball, with common shot, twelve times successively, bowled betwixt the 
wickets, by Harris, one of the quickest bowlers in the Hambledon 
club. 

May 6th. The gentlemen of Maddington, in Wiltshise, with a 
couple of 4 hounds that were matched moved a hare upon Stokedown 
which it is supposed, they ran near fifteen miles in three quarters of 
ran hour, when it was killed by one of the dogs, which carried 4lb. 
weight of shot. 

July 9th. William Aspinall, the famous pedestrian of Pontefract 
at seven o'clock in the morning, set off for a trifling wager, to walk 
from Stamford, to and from Thorp-arch, four times, (a distance of 
144 miles) in the space of forty-eight hours. He performed this 
extraordinary feat in forty^three . hours — Great bets were depending 
on this exertion, and winsieu made a collection and presented Aspinall 
with fifty guineas. 
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15th. Mr Shadbolt, (known as well by the name of Goliath) a 
reputable publican at Ware, remarkable for his great muscular 
strength, undertook for a considerable wager, to run and push his 
cart, from Ware to Shoreditch church, (the distance of twenty-one 
miles) in ten hours : which he easily performed within the space of six 
hours and few seconds, without the the least appearance of fatigue. 
Great sums were won and lost on the occasion. 

August 27th. Mr Nightingale, of Braintree, in Essex, for a wager 
of ten guineas, engaged to drive his horse, in a chaise, forty miles, in 
four hours and ten minutes, which was performed in three hours, fifty- 
seven minutes and a half, being twelve minutes and a half less than the 
given time. 

27tb and 28th. A very extraordinary single game at cricket was 
played in the Roebuck field, near Maidstone, between Boorman of 
Canterbury, and Woolett, of Wrotham, for 100 guineas. Boorman 
went in first, and had 213 balls; he made 168 hits, and got no less 
than 126 runs, when he was bowled out. Woolett’s first innings was 
decided by a single ball; he then went in for second, and got seven 
in the first eight balls; the ninth he was again bowled out; conse- 
quently, Boorman won at a single inning, by 119 runs; though the 
odds at pitching the wickets, were 7 to 4 against him. 

September 14th. Col. Ross, for a bet of 800 guineas with Mr. 
Pigott, undertook to ride on one horse from London to York (202 
miles) in forty-eight hours. He performed his journey with ease in 
forty-six hours and a half. 

October 6th. During the meeting at Newmarket, the Duke of 
Queensbery, and Sir John Lade, mounted on a brace of mules , run 
from the Ditch-in, for 10001. This ludicrous heat was very anxiously 
and obstinately contested. The event was in favour of the Duke. 

November 9th. A bet of 100 guineas was decided on Ipswich 
race-gound, by Capt. Hull's horse, who was engaged to run fifty miles 
in three hours, which he performed with ease in two hours and fifty 
minutes. 

May, 2, 1788. A horse, thirteen years old, ran thirty-three miles 
on Parsley wood Common, near Ongar, in Essex, fora wager of fifty 
guineas, which was to be done in two hours, but lost by only two 
minutes. 

14th. Mr Winter, of West-Mailing, Kent, undertook, for a wager of 
twenty pounds to go on foot from Maidstone Bridge to London Bridge 
and back again, (near seventy miles) in sixteen hours. He performed 
the journey in fourteen hours and fifteen minutes. 

17th. A very extraordinary performance took place on the Bath 
road ; a person undertook, for a considerable wager, to trot his horse 
from Hounslow to Reading, and back, in six hours; the distance is 
sixty miles, which was done in thirty-five* minutes less than the time 
allotted, with seemingly great ease. The rider stopped seven minutes 
at Heading, to refresh himself and his horse. 

25th. Richard Groves, for a wager of ten guineas, gave a proof 
of uncommon agility, by picking up 100 eggs, placed one yard die- 
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lance from each other, and returning with each separately to 4 basket 
placed at one end $ in doing which he run 10,000 yards, or near 
miles and three quarters, which he did with ease, in fort*4tabr 
minutes, which eras seventeen minutes within the lime allowed 
him. ' 

July 1st. A young man, footman to Sands, Esq. of Canter* 

bury undertook, for a wager of ten guineas, to go on foot from Maid* 
stone to Uckfield, which is thirty-two miles, in eight hours, and to stop 
and drink at every public-house on the road. He accordingly set out 
a little after five in the morning, and got to Tunbridge Wells (nineteen 
miles) at eight; where, having over exerted himself, he appeared 
rather wearied, and the odds, in consequence, were two to one against 
him; he, however, proceeded on his journey, and performed it with 
ease half an hour within the given time, arriving at Ucktield thirty 
minutes after twelve o'clock. 

September 17th. A man, at Thorpe, in Norfolk, undertook, for the 
trifling wager of 2s. 6d. to walk four miles in sixty minutes, with four 
stone weight on his shoulder, which he performed in fifty-nine 
minutes. 

October 11th. A raceofndvel kind, was decided on the Flat, near 
Brighthelmstone. it was between two gentlemen, the one on horse- 
back, the other on foot ; the lormer giving the latter forty .yards in an 
hundred, which distance they run. In running, the odds were greatly 
in favour of the pedestrian, till he slipped and nearly fell, which gave 
the horse great advantage, and occasioned him to win by about half 
a neck. 

November 20th. A tradesman of Lincoln, who had laid a wager 
that he shot a bullet, or small ball, from a gun through a butcher's 
cleaver, at three times trying, made the experiment. The first shot 
shattered the cleaver very much ; the second grazed, aud turned off'; 
but the third went through it, and made a hole more than an inch 
square. 

December 24th. Lieut. Col. Boss, having laid a bet of one 
hundred guineas, that he rode a mare one hundred miles in fourteeu 
hours. It was decided on a level road near Bristol, and the Col. won 
by performing it thirty-five minutes within the time. 

January 20th. A man aged upwards of fifty, started from Wal- 
more’s, the Prince's Head, .at Windsor, to run to Hy de-park-corner, 
and* back, (forty-four miles and a quarter) for a hundred guineee, 
in seven hours and a quarter, which he completed with much appa- 
rent ease. Great bets were depending on this race, and many 
gentlemen of the turf attended. 

February 27th. A vary uncommon circumstance occurred, in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, during the royal chace. His Majesty was 
out with the stag hounds in pursuit of a stag, Lord Berkeley’s fox* 
hounds alter a fox, and the King’s harriers in chace of a hare. The 
three packs met together in a field, and the consequence was r that all 
the sport was put a stop to* The stag, the fox, and hare, each escap- 
ed, and the packs all mingled together in confusion. 
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May 12th. A grand match at cricket for one thousand guinea*, 
,was played in Lord’s ground, Marybone, by twenty-two picked men 
of All England ; there were eleven right-handed players, against the 
same number of select left-handed men. It was decided in favour of 
the left hands, by thirty-nine notches. 

14lh. Two journeymen shoemakers, in Liverpool, of the names of 
Griffiths and Wrighten, agreed, for a wager, to try which was • the 
neatest and most expeditious workman ; for which purpose, they set-to 
at five o’clock in the morning, and continued with little intermission 
until eight in the evening, during which time the former made, in a 
newt and workman-like manner thirteen pair, and an odd one, of chil- 
dren’s pumps; the latter made twelve pair, it is supposed to be the 
greatest performance ever known, by any of the gentle craft. 

June 7th. A common hack horse, the property of Mr Grimshaw, 
Birmingham, (upon the turnpike-road leading from thence to Hales- 
Owen,) trotted three miles in twelve minutes and fifteen seconds, 
walked three miles in thirty-eight minutes and fifteen seconds, and 
galloped eight minutes and twenty seconds, being in the whole one 
minute and ten seconds under the hour, in which time it was under- 
taken he should perform the whole, for a wager of twenty guineas. 

July 1st. A very corpulent man ran, for a wager of twenty pounds 
from h public house at Highgate, to the Horse Guards, which is com- 
puted to be six miles. He was allowed forty minutes to perform it in, 
but did it in thirty-four minutes. 

August 7th. A gentleman from Vermont, in America, rode, fjr a 
wager of two hundred guineas, (on the road between Prescot and 
Warrington, in Lancashire,) 110 imles, in seven hours and a half. He 
was allowed eight hours to perform this equestrian feat, but complet- 
ed it, with ease, thirty minutes under the time. He had seven horses 
for the purpose. 

September 2d. Mr John Thong and Mr John Jorduin, of Bedford, 
walked from Bedford to Milton and back, for a wager of ten guineas. 
Notwithstanding Thong carried four stone two pounds, in a pad made 
for the purpose, in order to make his weight equal to Jordain’s, he won 
the wager. The distance from Bedford to Milton is upwards of four 
miles ; they were about two hours in walking it. 

21st. A huntsman, at Chester, for a wager of twenty guineas, 
ran bare-footed, on the London road, one mile in four minutes, thirty- 
nine seconds. The pedestrian exertions of this huntsman, were said 
to be, for eight or ten miles, equal to the best horse that could be 
brought against him. 

29th« A famous sailing-match, for 100 guineas, was decided, 
round the Isle of Wight, between Captain Lloyd, of the 7th dragoons 
and Captain Gutteridge, of Bristol. The latter backed his own boat, 
caHed the Nonpareil of Bristol, (which had won two or three prizes 
there,) against a prime sailing-boat from Itchingferry ; this vessel was 
plpop-rigged, decked, and about twelve tons burthen. Captain Gutte- 
ridgi’s was only half-decked, eight tons hwtheq, and schooner-rigged. 
They started from Cowes at half past six in the morning, tailing to the 
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eastward round by Spithead, and St. Helen**, The sloop weithtrftd 
the Needles at the western extremity. of the island seven minutes aaet% 
half before the schooner ; when the man at the helm, stretching out 
to the opposite shore to avoid the force of the tide, Captain Quite* 
ridge, by keeping snugly along the shore, got a head, and came in 
exactly three minutes and a half before the sloop, to the great morti* 
fication and disappointment of the knowing ones. * The Island is'' 
sixty miles round, which they sailed in eleven hours and forty 
minutes. * 

(To be continued.) 

Sporting Magazine , 1795. ^ 


CHESS. 

1. The Chess-Player's Handbook . By Howard Staunton, Esq. 
1847. 

2. Maxims and Hints for the Angler and Chess-Player . By 
Richard Penn, Esq., F. R. S. New edition. 1842. 

3. Le Palambde : Revue M ensue lie . 

4. The Chess-Player's Chronicle. 

England has not hitherto been the land of arm-chair amusements. 
The turf and the chace, the rod and the gun, have numbered among 
their votaries the mass of those whose means allowed them anything 
beyond the vicissitudes of labour and rest. And these active sports 
still keep their ground, but with a difference : — the sportsman of 
Queen Victoria’s epoch has' his evening as well as his morning to 
employ— conviviality is chastened, and music or conversion claims 
the hours formerly resigned t6 the bottle. A similar change lias been 
wrought among those whose mornings are passed in the more seden- 
tary pursuits of commerce or study. The tradesman and artisan have 
partaken the movement, and through every rank of society, save the 
very lowest, there is evinced a preference for intellectual recreation 
over animal refection. Reading rooms and merchants' institutes 
multiply, and their supporters, have wisely desired to vary the attrac- 
tions which they present. To these and similar causes we in great 
measure attribute the growing popularity of Chess. Others may go 
deeper, and say that in this anxious period, when all those appliances 
which seem designed to save time *nd trouble only leave us a lew 
additional minutes for 1 toil and turmoil, -cark and care' in this age ef 
mental high pressure, men seek in their very diversions something of 
intellectual discipline for the battle of life; -and this view also ms 
probably much of truth. Bat however we account for it, the fact ' is 
certain that the study and practice of Chess are rapidly increasing. 

1NP. SPORT, as?.— VOL. x., NO. xix. a 
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- At the beginning of ihe century the most laborious search for 
Works designed to teach chess would scarce have discovered fifty, and 
most of these rare, and in foreign languages. The list might now be 
enlarged tenfold. Chess has truly a literature of its own. To Da- 
miano, Philidor, Lolli, Greco, Ponziani,and the anonymous Modenese 
a*e added Petroff, Jaenisch, 8zen, Alexandre, Bourdonnais, Calvi, 
Laza, dec., on the Continent — with our own countrymen, Sarratt, 
Lewis, Walker, Staunton — and a crowd of less voluminous but ingeni- 
ous contributors, from the clerical sphynx, the Rev. H. Bolton, to the 
dnihusical though chess-honoured names of Bone and Muff. There 
aiAnanuals of every price and calibre, and both the openings and ter- 
minations of games are analysed with the mo 9 t industrious accuracy. 
Of this among the most striking examples are Major Jaenisch’s volume 
on the variations of a single opening (the King's Bishop’s Gambit,) 
and M. Alexandre’s quarto, the Encyclopedic des Echecs. The latter 
contains analyses of all the legitimate openings, with the different 
forms which they maybe made to assume by probable variations in the 
attack or defence. It is a great literary curiosity, but we fear not 
likely to be often employed except by writers on chess, or by the pati- 
ent victims of a game by correspondence. Its bulk is alarming, and 
its notation, though not difficult is less simple and obvious than that in 
the ordinary treatises. Equally remarkable in another way is a recent 
publication by the English Chess- Champion, Mr Staunton, which com- 
presses in a small l2mo., we will not say all that can, but all that need 
be learnt from books as to the laws of the game, the best principles 
for conducting it, the chief openings and their happiest variations, 
with example's of each from actual play by the masters, and a numer- 
ous .selection of interesting chess problems. Nor is this all — the 
Chess-player’s Handbook also supplies an explanation of all the 
different moges of chess-notation, and a very full analysis of those 
various positions towards the termination of the game where the draw- 
ing or winning turns on the nicest points of play. The work is illus- 
trated by 280 neatly executed diagrams, the arrangement perfect, the 
type clear, and— the price is 6s. 6d. ! As a mere specimen of what 
printing can do in the nineteenth century, it deserves examination. 
Another, and a yet more elaborate work of the same comprehensive 
Character, is the Schach-Spieler’s Handbuch of Bilguer and Von der 
Laza, the pride of German chess-players. We believe that a curious 
collector might now make up a library of 1200 volumes on this so re- 
cently little-heeded subject. 

But chess has not only its Handbooks and its Encyclopedias — 
it has also its own periodical literature. There issues monthly from the 
Polytechnic press, The Chess Chronicle, in 40 neatly printed pages, 
which are wholly and solely devoted to chess in all its forms— corres- 
pondence, challenges, anecdotes, problems, games actually played, and 
Apes which might, could, would, or should have been played. Mr 
Stjfthqton is the editor— the circulation large and continually increasing; 
Turning to the Continent, we behold a rival periodical, the Palam&de, by 
M. St. Amantj also popular and well-conducted, though less exclusively 
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devoted to chess, other games of skill occasionally finding a corner in 
its pages. Even the shock of the last tragicomic Revolution haaloft 
it flourishing in republican glory.* The nomenclature may indeed ba^ 
a little embarassing, having been long since adapted in Franc e to th& 
ancient regime . Instead of the energetic Ferz or Vizier of the E^t«* 
tern game—or the stalely and influential Queen Consort of the Enk* : 
lish chess-board, our neighbours appropriately installed La Dauie, the 
great lady, the reigning favourite, as head of the court and chief prop 
of the crown, while the Monarch was supported on the other side by 
no mitred prelate, but the official Fool with cap and bells. We might 
moralize this, but we would rather speculate on the future. How ill 
the dignities of the chess-board be treated where the pictures of even 
a citizen^ king have been regarded but as targets for patriot ball-prao 
tice ? La Dame may indeed be easily replaced by a nude figure of 
Liberty, Equality, or Fraternity ; and for Le Fol, the principal diffi- 
culty will be to select the character best entitled to bear the bells. 
But what name can be found Unprofaned which may suit the leader 
of the mimic state ? We shall be sorry to hear 4 Barricades to your 
President* substituted for 4 Check to your King,* or 1 Mate’ revolu- 
tionized into * Abdication.’ There is (or lately was) an excellent 
Journal in Germany, the Berliner Schachzeitung, and we believe two 
have been setup quite recently, one in the United States and another 
in British India. Some half-dozen Sunday newspapers, too, 1 swell 
the triumph and partake the gale,’ enlivening their columns with 
subtle problems or well contested games ; and, yet singular contrast ! 
but fifteen years ago, Mr G. Walker’s 1 Philidoiian,’ though ticating 
of other games as well as of chess, and diversified by much of wit and 
humour, as well as of technical research, lived but for six numbers, f 
and then expired, 4 a prey to torpid apathy.* We believe thul the 
chess-clubs alone would now suffice to keep the Chronh le going ; and 
this brings us to our last and most decisive piece of evidence. 

The clubs are almost a new feature of the case. It is true that 
ever since the time of Philidor one or more chess-clubs have existed 
in London, but so ephemeral, that in 1843 only one remained that had 
told, above five years : moreover even at these the attendance wax 
thin, and confined to a particular circle. Now there is a club in al- 
most every considerable provincial town, while those of our great 
cities nearly vie with the two here, the 1 London* and the 4 St. 
George’s.' It seems almost invidious to particularize — but Liverpool, 
Nottingham, Leeds, and Bristol have produced some of the finest pro- 
vincial players, Brighton also stands high, as do Halifax, Wakefield, 
and several other Yorkshire towns. It would be difficult to guess at 
the aggregate numbers enrolled in all the clubs, but we should coit- 

* The Joumalis continued by M. Kieseritzky under the name (from the well* 
known CM) of 4 La Regdnee.’ 

f These six numbers make a charming little volume. There is a tale of Chess 
Diablerie, better than all the similar attempts since made s and the lucubrations ef 
Mr Rummins on Whist are mosttytertaiping. 
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lecture that those of Yorkshire alone number 400 .members ; and, be 
it remarked, these members are all Iona fide chess-players. There is 
not. even a well-spread table to attract; coffee and tea are generally 
the sole refreshments. Let our readers suppose *tt dub-night, and 
with us take a peep at the proceedings. The room is well lighted*— 
there is a good fire— sundry gentlemen of various ages are sipping 
coffee, with the addition, perhaps, of a cigar. But observe the busi- 
ness-like air of the meeting; our friends mean chess and nothing else. 
Look at that stout gentleman with very large shoes— he is a merchant 
and this his recreation after severe business. Contrast his intense 
though heavy application of intellect, with the air of nonchalance and 
assumed superiority on the keener visage of his opponent, a surgeon in 
small practice, but of much local celebrity as an oracle of Liberalism 
and spouter at ‘ literary societies. 1 See — our solid friend has moved at 
last, and his antagonist, who, lias thrice cleared his throat and four 
limes taken snuff, in the vain hope of accelerating the process, plays 
on the instant. Two or three admirers behind him look approval at 
eachother — but the destinies frown — our ‘ man of genius’ has risked 
all in a premature though brilliant attack, and ere long, will console 
himself for a lost game by confidential whispers : — ‘ Oversight — get 
careless— so very slow — shouldn't mind the Knight — time him/ &c. 
In a corner of the room the Secretary is playing over, for the instruc- 
tion of some of the rising members, one of Staunton’s games, just 
reported from the metropolis. Elsewhere a visitor from a distant club 
is doing battle with the President, who seems fully conscious how 
much is expected of him. But, look where you will all is chess — a 
tourney dl'ontrance maintained, between various pairs of champions, 
till midnight clears the lists. When it is considered that hundreds of 
meetings such as these take place weekly throughout England — that 
they are attended by persons filling a respectable place in society, and 
of good, pArhaps superior average attainments — that they are abso- 
lutely divorced from gambling and intemperance, and require no 
Other stimulus than that of innocent rivalry in an intellectual amuse- 
ment — that they are not only finding supporters in the middle classes, 
but giving birth to kindred institutions among our intelligent mechanics 
and artisans — it will, we think be admitted, that there must be some- 
thing in Chess not wholly unworthy the notice of our readers at large. 
We propose meantime, without any pretence of deep research, to say 
a few words to such of them as are not wholly unacquainted with the 
game, on a few points which we deem interesting in its history, it9 
practice, and its morals. 

Its birth-place has been the subject of as much contest as 
Homer’s. India, Egypt, Arabia, Greece, China— each has its claim. 
All attempts, however, to trace it to a classical fount are futile. Both 
Greeks and Romans had games resembling draughte--possibly like back- 
gammon but the two distinguishing characteristics of chess-^-the 
various values and powers of the pieces, and the independence of the 
fate of thegame on that of the principal piece — are nowhere alluded 
to. We might add, though in this perhaps we shall be deemed fanci- 
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ful, lhat we deem the spirit of game too accurately scientific for the 
genius of early Greece. The claim of China seems more plausible ; 
but we cannot be induced, by the ‘ centesimal and millesimal mode of 
exaggeration' prevalent among the Celestials, to believe them either 
the oldest nation of the East, or generally the reporters doctrinarum 
atque leporum.’ The distinctive chess now possessed by the Chinese 
has the air rather of a game degenerated and confused, than of a 
great invention, perfected during the lapse of 2500 years.* The 
weight of authority, as well as evidence, appears in favour of India, 
from whence the Arabians and Persians both admit that they received 
it. But if we are glad to be supported in this view by Sir Witittm 
Jones, we cannot likewise subscribe to bis idea that chess, as now 
played is. unchanged from its original form — that this Minerva sprang 
complete from the brain of some Thunderer. We think that Sir 
William himself furnishes evidence to the contrary when he traces the 
very name of Chess with the titles and shapes or the chief pieces, to 
the Chatur-anga,f which certainly constituted a very ancient eastern 
form of the game. Decisive proof is unattainable, owing to distance 
of place and time, and want of records; but we cannot doubt that 
practice discovered imperfections, which were gradually corrected. 
Those who have observed how difficult it is to get up a game at the 
‘^Four-chess'! even at a club in the present day, and how tedious and 
unsatisfactory it often proves, unless the antagonists are both quick 
and well matched, will readily conceive how two armies come to be 
condensed into one, the redundant King being changed into a Vizier or 
General. Another natural improvement would be the dismissal of the 
dice, and leaving the player free in his choice of the piece to be 
moved. The very anomalies of the game — such as queening a pawn, 
castling, and playing the pawn, two squares at the first move — seen as 
though they had been suggested by long experience ; the former to 
diminish the number*of drawn games, the two latter*to bring the 
pieces more rapidily into collision. We admit these to be improve- 
ments— but from their very nature they cannot well have belonged to 
such a grand 1 first conception’ as Sir W. Jones supposes. It is 
observable, too, that the Chatur-anga has wholly disappeared, as 
though it had been merged long since in the more perfect form of 

* We are aware that we are here differing from a most learned writer— the 
Hon. Daines Barrington — whose article in the ninth volume of the 1 Archsologia* 
assigns the invention to China. 

t Chatur-anga (Sansc.) signifies * the four members of any army,’ or elephants, 
horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers. It wasjsUo called Chatur&ji, or .the four kings, 
since it was played by four persons, two allied against two, each ootnmanding 
eight pieces. Hie board contained sixty, four . squares as now. There were aseny 
grades of success up to a complete victory, the stakes won varying proportionally. 
A throw of the dice decided which piece should he moved or at least restricted the 
player's choice. 

t See The Philidorian, page 307, for an explanation of the variety. 
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modern chess : while Mr G. Walker has published some translations 
from fcncieni Persian chess MSS, which, showing an approach to tike 
present mode, must, we think, be regarded as denoting a distinct 
intermediate game. But be this as it may, the tertians affirm that 
the game reached them from India in the sixth century, and we 
might naturally suppose that it would enter Europe via Constantino- 
ple, whither every product of the East found its way ; and, in point 
of fact, we find this to have been the case, as our earliest European 
notices of the game are drawn from Byzantine writers.* Whether 
the Western portion of Europe received it from travellers who had 
visited the Golden Horn, or the Crusaders brought it home with 
them from Palestine, seems scarce worth disputing ; indeed it was 
4 tnost likely propagated in both ways: but it clearly became very pre- 
valent shortly after the first crusade, whereas till near that time it appears 
to have been known to none but the Scandinavian nations, whose 
roving mariners probably brought it for themselves from the 
East.f Wherever the game was introduced, it appears to have 
rapidly acquired popularity — a result hardly to be wondered at 
an age when scarcely any intellectual resources were accessible 
save to the clergy. Spain and Italy seem to have early attained 
a pre-eminence in skill, which the latter did not lose till the mid- 
dle of the last century. But if the skill of other nations was 
less, the keenness, we had almost said ferocity, with which 
the game was pursued, appears to have been greater in the North. 
We have an unpleasant proceeding on the part of Canute recorded— 
how he made away with a nobleman to whom he was under deep ob- 
ligation, because he refused to be cheated point blank. Nor was 
thety»much dignity in the later squabble between our Henry I. when 
Prince, and the Dauphin, who revenged a series of defeats by striking 
his adversary with the chess-board, and was in turn most unroyally 
drubbed by the English fist : but generally, whferever chess is mention- 
ed in old chronicles or metrical romances, it is as the occasion of some 
act of violence or bitter feud. The great size of the early chessmen, t 
and the use of metal in the boards, must have rendered them tempting 
weapons for an angry man — the rooks especially seem to have been of- 
ten used as Homer's heroes employ some huge stone. 

As the anecdotes approach modem times they assume a more 
civilized character. There was something almost chivalrous in the 

* For instance, it is alluded to by Anna Comnena, in the twelfth hook of her 
Alexias, in a manner Which shows that in the twelfth century it was familiar there. A 
most costly set of chessmen, extant till the Revolution of the Abbey of 6t. Denis, 
were dressed in the Greek garb of the ninth century, and Sir F. Madden (who has 
collected all their earliest stray notices of the game) respects the tradition that these 
pieces had been a gift from the eastern Emperor to Charlemagne. 

f We ought perhaps to have excepted also the Moors of Spain, who may have 
d*t*red ft early from Arabia. 

t See Sir Frederick Madden’s Remarks on the Ancient Chessmen found in the 
Isle of Skye. 
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manner in which great players, especially those of Spain and Italy-** 
as liny Lopez, Paolo Boi, and Leonardo • il Puttino’— used to trartrsa 
land and sea in search of a worthy antagonist. And though we may 
not think that the4irst of these worthies was appropriately rewarded by 
Phillip II, for his skill with a bishopric, we read with pleasure of thrf 
encouragement which in those days 4 lords and dukes and noble princes' 
used to give to a game which was almost a science. No amusement 
perhaps, has been patronized by 90 great a variety of remarkable per- 
sonages as chess. Charles XII. of Sweden was passionately fondof 
it, though his play had the characteristic imperfection 4 qu’il faisait 
toujours marcher son Roi.' The calmness with which he could lit 
down to the game when he had barricaded his house at Bender, coin 
trasts curiously with the headstrong folly which prompted so desperates 
a resistance. The Marechal Boufflers was a skillful player. Napoleon 
found the game a great resource, especially in his monotonous cap* 
tivity at St Helena. There is something melancholy in the thought, 
how often his mind must have wandered from the mimic troops before 
him to other fights in other fields ; yet perhaps the best inscription 
for Napoleon’s ches9-board (which we trust is at Mad. Tussaud’s as 
well as his Waterloo chariot) might be supplied by Juvenal's lines 
Atque utinum his potius nugis tota ilia dedisset 
Tempora savitice, claras qaibus abstulit orbi 
Illustresque animas — 

We cannot add, especially so soon after the 1 8th of June, 
impune et vindice nullo ! 

Charles I. was actually playing when he received the news that the 
Scots intended to deliver him up. Frederic, 1 the Great Elector’ of 
Saxony, returned calmly to his game after yet bitterer tidings. Cer- 
tainly, one of the characteristics of the game is its power of engrossing 
the mind, and withdrawing it from subjects of painful contemplation. 
We have found its absorbing interest deaden even the force of acute 
bodily pain. The reason of this is doubtless to be found in the 
boundless range of combinations, in which the mind may wander with- 
out ever seeming to go too far. 

It has often been asked, ‘ Are great abilities requisite to make a 
first-rate chess-player V and the under-valuers of the game have re- 
plied triumphantly by pointing to the number of men who have shone 
as chess-players, and in no other line. Yet this reply is not conclu- 
sive, unless it could be also shown that these men laboured earnestly 
for higher successes, and failed. Chess, no doubt, like other amuse* 
meats, has been the occasion of wasted talents and lost opportunities. 
Few are aware, possibly, that before Philidor addicted himself strongly 
to chess, he had obtained considerable celebrity as a composer, and 
had written an opera which was much admired. We may lament such 
cases,- but must not argue as though they were not. For ourselves, 
we have seen clever men who were decidedly 1 muddle-headed' over a 
chess-board ; but we never saw any person attain tQ excellence in the 
game with ease, who was not possessed of superior abilities. Indeed, 
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whatever may be the faults of chess, it cannot be charged with that of 
being too easy. Lord Bacon censured it as 4 too wise a game/ Wal- 
ter Scott withdrew from it, alleging tha$ ‘ he saw a man might learn 
another language with less strain to the mind/ Lively people— not 
to dwell on each great geniuseB— often find it too - laborious for a re- 
creation— dull ones constantly give it up in despair. In short, to 
shine at it requires uncommon readiness and accuracy of calculation. 
We must, therefore, withdraw the credence too freely given in our 
yotith to the charming story in the 4 Animaux celebres/ of a certain 
chess-playing monkey ; how he beat his royalmaster, and how, after 
receiving sundy blows in reward of his victory, he prefaced the next 
checkmate by taking up for his personal security a cushion which lay 
4 convenient/ Yet to swallow this spirited fiction requires hardly more 
faith than that of the 4 gentle public' in every European capital, who 
visited the 4 Automaton Chess-player/ In the nineteenth century 
(credite, Posteri !) it was an article of common belief, that, by wind- 
ing up every ten minutes or so, mere machinery could be made ca- 
pable of replying to and out-manoeuvring stratagems resulting from 
deep thought and susceptible of almost needless variation. Day after 
day did spectators crowd to the miraculous triumph of mechanic art, 
and retire 4 awed, delighted, and amazed/ We have before us a book 
printed in 1819, not particularly ill-written, which shows most gravely 
the impossibility of any trick in the case ; and expatiates on. the skill 
which could thus enable matter to perform the functions of mind.* 
How generally this view of the case, or one little short of it, prevailed, 
may be gathered from the fact, that the Automaton Trumpeter of Mons. 
Maelzel, exhibited here in 1819 along with the Chess-player, though 
realty a most masterly piece of mechanism, attracted little or no atten- 
tion in comparison with that intrepid hoax. 

We would not, however, be understood as denying great credit 
to Mr. De Kempelen’s ingenious contrivance for concealing the player, 
and at the same time making him aware of his opponent’s moves. 
After the person, who directed the game from within, had successively 
slidden through the different parts of the machine, leaving each in its 
turn clear for exhibition, he lighted a taper and seated himself, with 
U board of his own, immediately below that on which the Automaton 
was to operate. The ^pieces which the figure moved had powerful 
magnets at their bases ; and below, and near each square of the board, 
hung * small metal ball by a short thread. Thus the player below 
could at once s de from what square a piece had been removed — by the 
dropping of a ball, and where one had been placed— by the rising of 

* We refer to the translation published in London, of Mr. Charles Gottlieb de 
Wlndisch’s * Letters on the Automaton Chess-player’— whereof a short specimen 
wfll suffice !— * Notwithstanding the superior ingenuity of modem artists which 
scientific inventions discover, it seems absolutely impossible that ray piece of 
nraf fii m i sm should be invented which, possessing perfect mechanical motion, should 
appear to exert the intelligence of a reasoning agent. TMs teeming impossibility is 
sermuntedin the construction of the Automaton Chess-player/ 
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mother. The move, thus learned, he repeated on his private board, 
and having then decided on his own, directed the arm and finger* oi 
the figure accordingly. 

Two points more ifcay be worth mention-— the one, that a clever 
Cambridge mathematician, Mr. Willis, solved the mystery by fair 
reasoning from what he saw* without a single considerable mistake, 
and published his solution, while the 1 gentle public’ as aforesaid were 
still in utter darkness. The other, that while our countryman, Mr. 
Lewis, was the hidden performer, the Automaton lost but bix games 
in some three hundred, though always giving the odds of* pawn and 
move/ This, no doubt, was mainly attributable to that gentleman’s 
great skill ; but we confess we are inclined to attribute something also 
to a kind of superstitious fear in the players, who found themselves 
t ris-a-vi8 with a black-bearded wooden Turk, and serenaded with a per* 
petual whirring from the wheels in his interior. 

The Automaton is now almost forgotten. Mr. Lewis (the more 
the pity) has ceased to play : we must let by-gones be by-gones, and 
hasten to a part of our subject where true chess-players will be more 
likely to find fault with the quality than with the quantity of our re* 
marks. With regard, then, to the practice of chess, we would first 
observe that it has now obtained a most desirable uniformity. AU 
over Europe (with the exception of one village)* it is played alike ; so 
also in the New World, and British India. In China there still prevails 
a clumsier form of the game ; but this is a matter of little concernment 
to any but the Celestials themselves. In the accessible regions of the 
world, as we have said, one general mode obtains. To point out 
one or two technicalities — the Italian method of casting, which 
allowed the king and rook to exchange places, or occupy any inter- 
mediate squares, has now nearly disappeared. Taking 4 en passrtit/ 
at an adverse pawn's first move, is universally admitted : so is the 
choosing what piece one will for a pawn pushed home, even to the 
extent, if needful, of half a dozen queens at once. An equally impor- 
tant improvement is the reckoning stalemate as a drawn game. 

Another advantage has arisen from the multiplication of clubs, and 
consequent publication of accurate rules; viz. that the strict game is 
now played, instead of those courteous surrenders of advantages offered 
by a heedless adversary, which used often to make winners of those 
who had received back two or three leadirfg pieces in the course of 
the game. These were a source of endless unpleasant discussions, 
besides being in themselves an absurdity. We confess we have no 
notion of rewarding an'opponent for his oversights We would show 
him as little mercy as Mr Smith O'Brien would to Lord Clarendon. 
Nay we should be moved hereto by a consideration of his benefit as 
well as our own — for why should we teach him vacillation and 
heedlessness ? But should you have an opponent not inured to this 
rigorous procedure, then reader, let us commend to you a suggestion 

* Stroebeck holds certain privileges by a curious chess tenure ; and the game 
there played differs from the ordinary one in many important particulars. 
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of Mr Richard Penn, F.R.S., whose 1 hints’ areas judicious as they 
are quaint. 

‘ Some persons/ he says, 1 when they are playing with a stranger 
toho entreats to he allowed to take back a move, let him do so the first 
time ; then almost immediately after, put their own Queen tn prise ; 
and when the mistake is politely pointed out to them, they say never 
take back a move, but that they are ready to begin another game.* 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance on record of a strict en- 
fttffctiment of the tenor of chess-law occurred in the celebrated match 
by correspondence, between the London and Edinburgh Clubs. At 
the 27th move of the second game the London Club threw a rook 
away. How they did so Mr Lewis explains in the following words : — 

4 The 26th, 27th, and 28th moves were sent on the same day 
-to the Edinburgh Club ; this was done to save time. It so happened 
that the secretaiy, whose duty it was to write the letters, had an en- 
gagement which compelled him to leave the club two hours earlier 
than usual — the letter was therefore posted at three instead of five 
o’clock ; in the meantime one of the members discovered that the 
2nd move (the 27th) had not been sufficiently examined. An appli- 
cation was immediately made at the post-office for the letter, which 
was refused ; in consequence a second letter was transmitted by the 
same post to the Edinburgh Ciub, retracting the 2nd and and 3rd moves 
and abiding only by the 1st. The Edinburgh Club, in answer gave it 
as their decided opinion, that the London Club were bound by their 
letter, and that no move could be retracted ; they therefore insisted on 
the moves being played : the London Club conceded the point though 
they differed in opinion.' 

We cannot but think, under all the circumstances the Edinburgh 
Club were to blame. What rendered the mishap more vexatious to 
the Londoners was, that whereas they had won a game before, they 
now barely lost it, and thereby the match, which the winning of this 
game would have decided in their favour. There can be little doubt 
that the London Club (then comprising Messrs. Lewis, Fraser, and 
Cochrane) was the stronger pf the two. On the part of Edinburgh 
we believe the lion's share of the work fell to the late Mr Donaldson, 
let not any beginner suppose the task of conducting such a contest a 
light one. True, there was no railway then, and only one letter was 
exchanged per week, containing a single move in each of the games 
which were going on so simultaneously. But that single move ! Let 
no man who has not nei ves of wrought-iron, a brain of clock, and 
above all, a glut of leisure, enlarge in a game by correspondence. Let 
us grant (what was not true twenty-five years since) that the books 
will now carry you through the first ten moves without risk of serious 

* Some of die wood-cats in Mr Penn's instructive and amusing little book sre 
•wni sketches by his friend Sir F. Chantrey. In several of these both Sir Francis 
and Mr Penn are felicitously bit off as anglers ; but one of the best exhibits them 
it chess, the great sculptor thus seeking consolation under gout, as witnes bis flannell- 
ed limb and footstool. 
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error, or any greater labour than that required to hunt out the re- 
sults arrived at in the best analysis. Still after those moves a far 
more complicated series will come, which you must investigate for 
yourself. The difficulty of 'this task will vary, and is from time to 
time suspended by forced moves as in cases of check, &c. Neverthe- 
less, that difficulty will appear on the lowest calculation, to He of a 
most formidable character. Seven cards may be played 5040 different 
ways. Think, then, reader, what it must be, to analyse all the most 
likely variations in the conduct of so many pieces, seven moves deep 
on each side !* The division of labour in a numerous committee of 
course lightens a burthen else too heavy for the broadest shoulders. 
Too very clever amateurs, Mr H. W., of the Ule of Wight, and Mr 
N. of Nottingham, played a match by correspondence some years 
since. Both games were drawn, and both players seriously ill at the 
close of the match. The brain and nerves had both been overtasked 
and neither party has ever since regained his full chess strength. 
With such an example before us, we frankly confess our dread of 
chess by correspondence. The game so played, however may be 
studied with peculiar advantage by the aspirant after chess honours. 
There are no brilliant faults to mislead him, and he will arrive at solid 
and accurate conclusions as to the sound modes of attack and defence. 
The match between Paris and Pesth is particularly instructive. To a 
Frenchman what an anti climax in Paris and Pesth ! However the 
Hungarians, headed by the famous M. Szen, won both their games— 
in their conduct of which it is difficult for the most hypercritical to de- 
tect a flaw. The French players it is true suffered early in the match 
the loss of the veteran Des Chapelles ; but as they could only have re- 
tained his services on condition of playing an untenable counter-gam* 
bit, we must rather congratulate them, on getting rid of so croldhety 
anally.' The Nestor of Parisian chess, indignant at seeing his pet 
move — the darling ofl/is fancy — so rudely slighted, offered to play his 
own opening against all the rest of the committee, but prudently de- 
clined to stand by his challenge when accepted. This was not M. Des 
Chapelles’ first retreat under similar circumstances ; and unless docu- 
ments, as well as rumours, be much given to lying, the contagion of 
his example subsequently affected his * chess lieuteuant,' M* St. Amant. 
But of this anon. 

We were speaking of modes of chess-play and ought not to pass 
by one which has, at different limes, drawn great attention as a kind 
of intellectual phenomenon — we mean the playing blindfold, or with* 
out a board. This requires of course great practice, and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the board : and any chess-player, possessing these 
requisites, will be able to do it well enough to beat one who has only 
played in private society. But to do it thoroughly well — to play wiili* 

* No move would be considered sound in a great match which would not beer 
this amount of scrutiny. Of course many variations, even of those which looked 
promising, are dismissed, after a move or two, as untenable. Else the task woubi 
be impossible. 
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in a pawn or so of one's usual strength, without seeing the pieces—* 
demands further a peculiar natural gift, without which the great men- 
tal effort made produces but a lame and impotent conclusion — the 
party blindfolded playing about a rock below his usual strength in a 
short game. That for most men the effort is a great one may be fairly 
inferred from its effect on La Bourdonnais, the most ingenious player 
of his day, whom it is Baid to have killed . Of living players we believe 
Mons. Harrwitz to be the best at this mode of play. But no one has 
appeared since Philidor at all comparable with that remarkable genius 
in this singular kind of contest. All the feats of Jedediah Buxton, 
and similar prodigies of calculation, sink into nothing when compared 
with the triumph achieved by Philidor in a triple contest at blindfold 
chess . His antagonists were three of the best players of his day — 
Count Briihl, Dr. Bowdler, and Mr Maseres. With the first two he 
played even — to the third lie gave the pawn and move. Great pains 
were taken by these gentlemen to puzzle him, by opening their games 
as nearly alike as possible, but in vain. He was never in the smallest 
degree embarrassed, and played out all three games with as much ease 
and accuracy as if he had had the boards before him. The ma- 
nagement of his pawns— a department in which he has never since been 
equalled — attracted especial admiration on this occasion. In one 
of the games tjiey formed — together with those of his opponent, 
which they stopped — a complete chevaux de frise across the board, 
over which none of the hostile pieces could pass. This game was in 
consequence drawn ; the other two were won by Philidor, who showed 
not the smallest fatigue after an exertion so extraordinary. 

We have often heard the question started, what rank Philidor 
would hold among the players of our day, could he re-appear on the 
chequered field ? The general reply is, that he would have no chance 
with many of the present masters of the game, who start with a 
knowledge of the various openings obtained by the most profound 
analysis. This .conclusion is arrived at chiefly from the study of 
Fhilidor’s work on chess, confessedly a feeble performance when com- 
pared, for instance, with the German Handbuch, or with Staunton's 
English compendium. At the risk, however, of being deemed either 
old-fashioned or ignorant, we must plead guilty to a conclusion less 
flattering to modern professors. We believe, on the evidence of 
Philidor’s recorded games, that on the whole he has had no superior. 
He certainly often lost time in getting his pieces into play, but he did 
so without seriously compromising his game, and when once fairly 
afloat he showed a fertility of resource and accuracy of calculation 
which have rarely since been surpassed. And it is very conceivable, 
that had he been able to meet with an antagonist of povrers equal to 
Iris own, he would have exhibited more curious and profound combina- 
tions than he ever found actually necessary. There is a legend, indeed, 
that the Turkish ambassador was a match for him, or nearly so, over 
the board, but we must qualify this with Herodotus's favourite reser- 
vation, as * a statement which for our own parts we cannot trust.* 

Since Philidor’s days the supremacy of the chess-board has never 
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been undisputed. Many, and of course all Frenchmen, assigned il 
for a time to Des Chapelles, but he was beaten by our own Lewisat the 
pawn and move, and never afterwards played with him even. La 
Bourdonnais repeatedly defeated McDonnell, but the latter was not 
the champion of English chess, and always received odds from Lewis. 
Mr Staunton is probably the strongest player now living. We say 
probably, on account of the great number of German and Russian 
players with whom he has had no opportunity of measuring his 
strength — Szen, Jaenisch, Pctroff, and other names of might. But it 
is certain that for years he has not met his match, and is in danger of 
becoming — like the pugnaciouf little Irish tailor before he married — 

* blue moulded for want of a bating.' — His success in his Parisian match 
M. St. Amant is well known, as well as his subsequent victories over 
Messrs Harrwitz and Horwitz There are some singular circum* 
stances connected with the abortive attempt at a return-match with the 
first named gentleman, which might introduce us to a new branch of 
our subject, the 1 diplomacy of chess/* But wc shall give only a 
general outline of the facts, referring our readers (should their curio- 
sity be unsatisfied) to Mr Bryan, an American virtuoso, who has 
executed the task of historian ably and impartially.* 

Mr Bryan gives the whole of the correspondence, which is of 
such a character that every French player with whom we have met 
considers his own countryman’s character for combativeness (quoad 
chess) irretrievably damaged by it. We will merely show how it arose. 
In November, 1843, Mr Staunton went over to Paris to play his first 
match, accompanied by his two seconds, Messrs Harry Wilson and 
Worrell, both enthusiastic amateurs. The first winner of eleven games 
was to be declared the conqueror. Mr Staunton had scored ten when 
his adversary had won but two, and under the same circumstances 
might have been safely backed at any odds to secure one of the next 
two games, and consequently the match. But at this critical point 
his good genius, in the shape of Mr Harry Wilson, unwillingly aban- 
doned him, (Mr Worrell had already returned to England,) and he 
was exposed to the trying ordeal of playing day after day in the midst 
of eager adversaries, whom the spirit of national rivalry had rendered 
forgetful of the golden rule— a clear stage and no favour. Under 
these circumstances it is scarcely to be wondered at that he lost four 
games more ere he gained the one which decided the match. Still 
M. St. Amant’s defeat was complete enough. It was made worse by 
the desperate pleas resorted to to account for it. St. Amant was (com- 
paratively) out of practice. Staunton had been training for the match 
expressly. * Des centaines de stances, des milliers departies sont )&. 
pour l’attester/ The pieces played were ‘ d'une forme lourde, enorme 
disgracieuse,’ and so on, through a multitude of details, false in fact 
and piteful in taste. The conclusion of the letter in the * Palaro&de, of 


* Historique de la Lutte entre TEditenr du Palamede, Journal Francis, et 
l’Editeur du Chess-player’s Chronicle, Journal Anglais ; Paris, chcz C. Trocssc. 
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which the above are samples, is too sublimely French to be omit- 
ted 

‘ Rappelons alors k l’Angleterre que St. Amant ne se regarde pas 
eomme battu ; (!) qu’k son tour il se propose de demander une revanche ; 
que St. Amant re9oit Pion et deux Traits de M. Des Chapelles. Rap- 
pelons-lui enfin, a cette orgueilleuse Albion, que les dieux de TOlympe 
faisaient payer cher aux mortels la necessity d'abandonner leurs 
celestes demeures!' 

The English of which is, that the editor of the Palamede is not 
beaten, or if he is, will call in Des Chapelles to beat the too successful 
Englishman. But, alas! M. Des CHhpelles, fairly reposing on his 
laurels, and perhaps unwilling to match himself in his wane with an 
antagonist at the full, left St. Amant to be his own avenger. The 
latter, however, showed as much reluctance to take the ‘ revanche* so 
often talked of, as Mr Mitchell to encounter the law he professed to 
brave. After trying every means to escape a second struggle — garbling 
some of Mr S.’s letters — suppressing others — shifting* his proposals 
as soon as accepted, and so forth, till for very shame he was forced to 
meet a man who would play with him at his own place, his own hours, 
and on his own terms. Fortune stood his friend. Mr Staunton was at- 
tacked in Paris (whither he had gone expressly to play) by a danger- 
ous illness, and forced to return to England re infectd . M. St. Amant 
has been in England since, and has played with other antagonists, 
but not with Mr Staunton, though the latter has offered him carte 
blanche as to every arrangement for another match. M. St. Amant is 
a very discreet man ; and if, as is reported, lie is now in office under 
the new regime, we trust that a iccollection of his ‘Chess-corres- 
pondence* will secure for him some high diplomatic trust. 

c For those of our readers who feel a national pride in the ques- 
tion, we would mention that the Champion of American chess, Mr 
Stanley, is an Englishman. In fact, we have 'now, as a nation, no 
rivals in this noble game, except the Germans. We hope ere long to 
see a spirited contest with some of their celdbrittfs. It may interest 
some of our readers to know that a match is at present playing at the 
London Club between two first-rate foieigners, Messieurs Harrwitz 
and Horwttz. 

So much for * the slate and prospects* of the chess world. 

We have often heard the remark, that ‘ chess would be all very 

* We mast give a specimen of M. St. Amant’s power of shifting his ground 
in connexion with a point of great interest to chess-players. In his match with 
Mr Staunton, the games were all close ones ; that is to say, the royal opening — King's 
P. 2 King's P. 2— was never played : the defence was always on the Queen's side 
of the board, the attack often so ; and all the brilliant gambits, & c., were excluded. 
Amateurs were loud against this ; and Mr Staunton accordingly proposed that in 
their return match the royal opening should be played by both. M. St. Amant’s 
first reply was, ‘ Vous semblez venir au devant de mes desirs j’en eigne V en- 

gagement de deux mains.’ But when a Iona fide engagement seemed probable, he 
terms the same proposition ‘ inconceivable, et une concession enorme.’ 
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’Well, were it not so very difficult to find persons to play with.” Nor 
is this complaint wholly groundless as regards people residing in the 
country— not the 1 rus suburbanum/ but the veritable country, with 
its 1 pomp of groves and garniture of fields' nothing within thirty miles 
larger than a quiet market-town. In such a locality the squire or par- 
son may think himself fortunate if he gets a game in a month with a 
passing strarfger, or can train up some one of his own family 
circle to make a respectable fight. We knew an old gentleman, 
many years a widower, who was a real enthusiast for chess, 
though but a third-rate player. Being hospitably given, he 
was seldom long without an antagonist ; but when the daughters, 
who had done the honours of his table, were married and settled 
far off, and he found the effort of entertaining friends daily 
greater, he looked out for a sensible woman who could play at chess 
and having satisfied himself that she would be a good match for him 
took her 1 for better for worse.' Our own impression is, that she was 
a little the better ; but if so, Griselda might have taken a lesson fiom 
her, for 6he managed to be always a game or two behind. For our- 
selves, we believe we are capable of much self-devotion, much self- 
sacrifice. We would ride for our fiiend — dine for our friend — canvass, 
puff, speechify, and huzzah ! for our friend : but to lo^e a game of 
chess to him deliberately — to endure with a decent face his efforts to 
console and ‘ patronize’ us as beaten ! — we cannot extend so far — 
nor can we advise our chess-playing country friends to choose a wife 
on the grounds above set forth. They must be patient and hopeful, and 
they will enjoy an occasional bout keenly in proportion to its rarity. 
But in large towns no chess-player, whether resident or a casual visi- 
tor, need be at a loss : he has but to find out when (he club meets and 
who are its members, and die free-nusomy of chess will do the rest. 
In London, it is true, the clubs aie not quite so accessible ; but Ries’s 
Divan leaves the amateur nothing to riesiie. For ourselves, though 
unworthy members of a metropolitan as well as of a provincial club, 
we confess a great regard for Mr Ries's saloon, as now improved and 
embellished. In these days, when even the 4 centesimal and millesimal 
mode of exaggeration’ leaves Mr Cobden under disagreeable impres- 
sions as to present and prospective scarcity of cash, we shall be par- 
doned for saying a word on the point of economy. We know not in 
what manner a shilling can be more productively invested. A good 
cup of coffee— a good cigar (for those who have not been nauseated 
with smoke in Germany) — access to a really handsome and spacious 
room well furnished — the use of an ample supply of periodicals, 
British and foreign, with novels galore for those who cannot long keep 
up the mental effort of chess — are of themselves not bad things ; but 
to a thorough-going devotee the chief attraction is in the good play to 
be seen, and the strong players to be encountered. Poor Daniels, 
indeed, has been some years gone — the most agreeable of antagonists — 
who never kept you waiting, his brilliant play seeming lo come by 
intuition. But Mr Lowe, Mr Tucket, Mr £. Williams of Bristol, 
and others of nearly the same calibre, may generally be seen (here ; 
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and occasionally Mr Staunton, and another amateur, in our opinion 
only inferior to him among English chess-playere, Mr Buckle : fo- 
reigners of note, too, constantly make it their resort.^ In fact, any one 
desirous of being handsomely beaten may be gratified at the said 
Divan daily, between the hours of 2 and 1 1 p. m. Young (and occa- 
sionally elderly ) gentlemen from the country are sceptical on this head : 
they nave out-shone all the 1 little stars’ in some retired neighbour- 
hood, and when a piece is offered them by a master of the game at 
Ries’s, they reject it loftily — only not indignantly, because their anta- 
gonist, poor man has had no opportunity of knowing their strength. 
1 Alas ! regardless of their doom, the little victims play.’ In an hour 
or so they are brought to a sense of their situation. Game after game 
has been rapidly scored against them. They have accused the light 
(which is excellent) — the pieces (which are large and ‘ kenspeckle’ in 
the extreme) — their oversights, which they have had no time to make 
being destroyed almost instantly by slashing gambits. They would 
deem themselves bewitched* were it not for the Sadduceism of the 
nineteenth century. But at length the unwelcome truth flashes on 
them — they are playing with an opponent who can give them the 
rook — possibly the queen ! This discovery, however unwelcome, 
is a new era in their chess existence : as Mr Penn observes, 1 You 
will never improve by playing only with players of your own strength." 
In order to play well, you must toil through the humiliating task of 
being beaten by those who can give you odds. These odds, when 
you have fairly mastered them may be gradually diminished as your 
strength increases.’ Thus the defeated squire is at last on the road 
to improvement : he has gotten rid of a delusion. And here we may 
observe, that there are sundry delusions prevalent concerning chess, 
which are only to be dispelled by playing in the clubs. We will 
notice a few of these, owning our obligations once more to Mr Penn, 
and to an, ingenious writer in the * Chronicle,’ Captain Kennedy : 
they will be found principally to belong to the class of errors learnedly 
called ( idola specus,’ derived from viewing objects from a confined 
position and in a false light. We pray the indulgence of our readers, 
should we perchance demolish any cherished idol of their own. 

Delusion the first. — That to take odds destroys the interest of the 
ganfe, and that to §K$r them to a person with whom you have played 

* Some centuries ago, this was no uncommon belief for a beaten player. It 
is recorded of one of the old Italian masters (Leonardo 1 il Put tin o/ we believe), 
that on one occasion he was beaten heartily by a Moorish stranger. He returned 
home disconsolate ; he had lqpt his money, and, what was then deemed yet more 
precious, his renown : yet, on reflection, he could not but think his opponent's play 
had been bat second rate. The inference was obvious ; he had been spell -bound ; 
but the remedy was easy to to devout a Catholic. He re-entered the lists next day 
with a relic of peculiar sanctity — a thumb of St. Anthony, we think — in his pocket. 
Leonardo, thus armed, retrieved his laurels of course — and tbe Mussulman aban- 
doned the field with the pithy remark, * Thine is stronger than mine.’ 
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but a game or two, is a great act of presumption. Whereas, in fact, 
in the great majority of cases, without odds given the game is a cer- 
tainty, arid therefore lacks interest ; and a good player can see in a 
few minutes what is the relative strength of his antagonist. 

II. — That Mr. Ileavyside, or any other hard-headed man, can, 
by intense exertion of mind, if his game be once fairly opened, make 
head against a first-class player with a decent chance of success. 
This delusion is probably fostered by the care which a man, who has 
a chess-reputation to lose, will always exert at first in playing with a 
stranger. Nevertheless,* Mr. Hcavyside's cake is dough. There is 
a gulf between a half-trained country amateur and the leading mem- 
ber of a good club, which no inspiration of genius or effort of calcu- 
lation will overleap. 

Ilf. — That in the progress of a game at chess, it is sacrilege for a 
by-stander to speak a word. On the contrary, any one who plays 
among players must expect to hear many remarks made. This 
is trying at first, but occasionally gives a useful lesson, and is 
rarely attended with serious inconvenience. Bad players either are 
prudently silent or speak quite beside the mark ; while good ones 
take care to make no comment which can affect the progress of the 
game. 

IV. — That a game at chess may be of indefinite length— may 
outlast the Trojan war, or be transmitted (as we have read in sundry 
veracious magazines) from father to son. This is all 4 bosh ;* good 
games are mostly decided in fifty moves on each side, and, except in 
the case of a set match, where reputation is at slake, nineteen out of 
twenty are concluded within an hour. There are some awfully slow 
players, but they usually play so badlj that they are beaten pfetty 
soon, in spite of their delays. 

V. — « That it is illiberal to play the strict game/ To this we can 
only reply, that other methods are but a miserable imitation. People 
talk of the hardship of 4 losing a game by an oversight/ and so on. 
It is much harder to arrive at nothing but 4 conclusions inconclusive/ 
and to have the game terminate in an Irish discussion which of the 
two parties made the greatest blunders ! To put the question on its 
right footing a quick sight of the board and cjgse attention during 
play are important merits at chess. A player jifllst fail in both ere he 
can majke a gross oversight : let him be punished accordingly, or ho 
will never learn to do better. 

These are some of the popular idols — there arc many more which 
want of space compels us to leave unbroken. But is the game itself 
an idol — useless and valueless? or is it worth the attention of the 
reflective and the time of the prudent man ? These are grave ques- 
tions ! we can but help our readers, towards forming a conclusion, 
which will be — perhaps ought to be — different in different minds, but 
generally, we think, favourable to this fascinating game. 

The weight of authority is strongly in favour cf the practice of 
chess. We have honestly quoted two great names against it : wc can 
remember but one more of any consequence. 

IND. SrOilT. BBV.— voi.. X. f NO. XIX. T 
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t Who then, that has a mind well strung and tuned 
To contemplation, and within his reach 
A scene so friendly to his favourite task, 

Would waste attention at the chequered board, 

His host of wooden warriors to and fro 
Marching and countermarching, with an eye 
As fixed os marble, with a forehead ringed 
And furrowed into storms, and with a hand 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung 
In balance on his conduct of a pin.' 

The lines are not bad, but we doubt Cowper's competence to 
judge of the question. His mind, exquisitely amiable, was never heal- 
thy ; his recreations were generally those of n hypochondriac or a hu- 
mourist ; and we really believe that he might have been less subject to 
morbid imaginings — more fitted to turn his intellectual powers to piac- 
lical account — had he given to the close and methodical calculations of' 
chess some of those hours which he passed in gazing dreamily on the 
drawing-ioom fire. On the other hand, we might multiply the names of 
eminent men — some already alluded to — with whom chess has been a 
favourite recreation. Among those who have written in praise of the 
game Franklin first occurs to us ; his ‘ Morals of Chess’ are well known. 
If he be deemed too utilitarian (though, by the way, the objections 
to chess are more frequently of that school), we would refer to a 
writer of the present day, whose powers of imagination have been 
brilliantly exemplified Noiv and Then — but who is not less distinguish- 
ed for sound sense and practical sagacity/ Mr Samuel Warren, in 
Ilia i Introduction to the Study of the Law’ — a vvoik for which we 
anticipate a permanent popularity — is not daunted by the Baconian 
obiter di<tum % but strongly recommends chess as a most desirable re- 
creation for those who are training for legal honours. He regards it 
— and we believe most truly as involving much wholesome mental dis- 
cipline ; temper, vigilance, rapid and long-sighted combinations, all 
being in requisition. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive a game more 
commendable on these grounds. As a school for the temper we hold 
it in eBpecial esteem ; young players are constantly seen quarrelsome 
over the board, or angry — perhaps sulky — after defeat. Not so with 
veterans. We have taken part in a meeting where more than seventy 
skilful amateurs have been variously paired in conflict, all the live- 
long day without a hasty expression being heard or a cross look seen. 
Surely these had learned some self-command during their noviciate. 
Nor is the defeat the only trial of temper to which a true chess-player 

* It seems almost sacrilege to write of chess without alluding to Vida's beau- 
tiful poem ; but the truth is, that its merits are of a kind totally foreign to any 
practical view of the subjeet. It does not teach the game, nor show its moral or 
social advantages, nor the mode in which it may be best enjoyed. But it is a trea- 
sure tb the classical scholar, us showing liow objects, unknown in classical times, 
may yet be justly, elegantly, and poetically described in a dead language, 
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hams to tisc superior — * *t were pity of his life else!’ He maybe 
matched with a slow player — with a hesitating player — with a garni* 
lous player — worst of all, he may have at his elbow, or full in his sight 
one of those pitiless and ill-omened bores whom the French terms 
vomerts — a person in whose presence he feels it impossible, to win. 
The class are thus described by Mons. Mery, in an ^musing paper on 
whist, in the first volume of the Palam&de 

1 Les Comutes du jeu sont tenaces, et elles s’ eternisent sur un 
fauteuil. Sous pretexts qu ils n'ont pas de prejuges, ces astres ulfca- 
toires ne se font aucun scrupule d'accomplir une s4rie de catastrophes, 
sans accordcr aux ruinus une indemnile legitime. Les Com tea nont 
point d ent rallies, point de remords ; elles se Invent n six heures pour 
diner, et retomuent a huit pour achever une victime dans V exercice 
voluptueux de leur tranquille digestion ! ' 

Yet not even one of these terrible portents, though armed with 
snuffbox and rye-glass — not the vultus instanlis cometat — must ruffle 
the * tenancem pioposili virum.’ The self-command acquired under 
the necessity of resisting these petty trials is one most valuable result 
of chess. The intellectual drilling has also its value, partaking us it 
does both of the accuracy and of the ingenuity of mathematical study. 
This value, however, will be different to different minds, and we can 
conceive that there are those for whom some purely imaginative 
recreation might be more profitable. Still, while games of skill arc 
encouraged, chess must take the lcad’among them. 

Of its superiority there can be no more satisfactory proof than 
the readiness with which it is played for no stake but honour. The 
shilling or sixpence, which is the regular stake at many clubs, is uu 
contradiction to this rule. It is not staked in oulur to give an interest 
in the game, but to compel players to equalize the contest by giving 
and receiving proper ojlds ; and it may be omitted with advantage 
when the parties are well matched and often in the habit of meeting. 
We are not writing a panegyric on chess, though we confess a sincere 
wish to see it yet more generally practised. \Ve conceive it likely to 
be highly useful in supplanting coarser and less instructive amusements, 
especially among the working classes ; yet we know, that, like other 
good things, it is open to abuse, and we would therefore conclude this 
our offering to ‘ Caissa,* by a few ‘ Cautions to Chess-players,’ if not 
all original, yet confirmed by our own experience: — 

1. Chess not until* the business of the day is fuiily done, and 
you feel that you have earned your amusement. 

2. Chess not in mixed society, when it is likely that your anta* 
gonist and yourself will be missal from the circle by either hostess or 
company. 

3. Chess not with persons much older than yourself, when you 
feel sure that you can beat them, but not sure that they will relish it. 

4. Chess not with your wife unless you* can give her odds, and 
then take care rather to over- match yourself. 

5. Playjiot into the 1 small hours,' lest the duties of the next 
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6. Do not commend your adversary’s play when you have won, 
or abuse your own when you have lost. You are assuming in the first 
case, and detracting in the second . 

7. Strive to have no choice as to board, pieces, &c., but, if 
you have any, never mention it after a defeat. 

8. Mr Penn recommends you 1 not to be alarmed if your adver- 
sary, after two or three lost games, should complain of a bad headache.' 
We add — beware of attempting to alarm him by the like complaint in 
like case. 

Lastly. Idolize not chess. To hear some people talk, one might 
think there was * nothing else remarkable beneath the visiting moon.’ 
Chess is not a standard for measuring the abilities of your acquaint- 
ance — nor an epitome of all the sciences — nor a panacea for all human 
ills— -nor a subject for daily toil and nightly meditation. It is simply 
a recreation, and only to be used and regarded as such. The less 
selfish, you are in its pursuit — the clearer head — the more patience — 
the belter temper you bring to the practice of it, the better will you 
illustrate the merits of chess as the most intellectual of games, and 
establish your own character as a philosopher even in sport. 

Quarterly Review, for June. 


HUNTING AND THE MILLION. 

Tiie Flying Brighton. 

Everything now-a-days is flying; and Mr Hudson's locomotive, 
Mr Green's monster balloon, and the American trotters hi ought to 
this country, all conduce to keep alive, if not as yet the perpetual, 
at least the accelerated motion. No doubt this is all for the best, for 
they tell us all things permitted by Providence are so, or at least in 
some way work to a general good. I leave abler casuists than 1 to 
decide this point; but, at all events, in the year 1817, when I first 
saw the Brighton harriers, they were, in comparison with the old 
Leatherhead bluemottles of ever-to-be-respectcd memory, qnite on a 
par with the express train, or if compared with the old Bristol Blue, 
on the box of which I once — and, ^iank God, only once — heroically 
kept my seat for seventeen mortal hours, the only redeeming points iu 
the journey being that I “worked” over about five stages of the 
ground, where 1 got as many teams, that promised, in reward of 
sheer labour, on my part, to get over about six and a-half miles an 
ho<jr,and when, in aid of sundry feats of coachmanship, the passen- 
gers were treated with a rural walk of a mile through the cartainly 
beautiful but somewhat tedious acclivity leading through the forest 
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to the top of the hill that brought you, all parts of harness and coach 
holding together, to the good town of Marlborough ; not to tboeftstki 
so celebrated as being the resort of aristocracy, and loving couples, who * 
explored its famefl labyrinth, a portentous prelude to finding their # ay 
out of the labyrinth of uncertainty into which the two simple wonts 
“ 1 will," but to a very comfortable hostelrie, about midway of the 
town, where the said Blue deposited and took up passengers, some 
congratulating themselves in finding comforters in the mein of fond 
wives to welcome them home, others in placing their comforters (not 
their wives) round their necks, to face the somewhat bleak stage to 
Caine, this said state being a matter of no 4 small import to those who 
travelled with ordinary journeying appliances, but braved heroically 
by those who, like myself, know enough of the Bath road to have 
stowed beneath their waistbands, a pint and a-half of a never-to-be- 
forgotten compound of malt and hops manufactured at the White 
Hart, at Kennett. All hail these, unpretending as thy appearance 
was thou White Hart ! for thou hast sent more joyous and happy 
hearts frotp thy humble portals than can boast any crowned head in 
this or any other empire. True, the soul-inspring influence of thy 
ale might, after a time, evaporate; where is the temporary bliss that 
does not ? And if we are told by such writers as those with whom I, 
a sinful sinner, dare boast no kith or kin, that “ sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof,” he must be presumptuous indeed who blames him 
or the act that renders man happy for the time. But I never heard 
of any evil thereof arising from a participation in the good provided 
at the While Hart, unless it was from not taking enougu of the 
sparkling beverage provided by its host, or from some enthusiastic 
youth becoming a little too susceptible of the sparkling orbs of the 
neat Ganymede appointed to minister there to our wants. Though, 
so far as 1 ever found, t,oo coy to meet our wishes. Show me the man 
that can remember the one or the other without heaving a fond sigh 
to bygone days, and 1 proclaim him fit for treason, treachery, 
and plots. 

But to return to the Brighton harriers. Whether they were fast 
from their breeding, their kind of country, from having stout hares 
constantly before them, from scent usually lying high, from being 
rattled along by a fast huntsman to meet the wishes of as fast and 
aristocratic a set of patrons as ever followed a pack beneath the style 
of fox-hounds I believe it will be ceded to me that more determined 
sportsmen and riders patronized the Brighton than could be produced 
or boasted of as following any other pack pursuing the same game. 
This is easily accounted for. Royalty at that time patronized Brigh- 
ton ; and though its frequenters were then as one to ten in point of 
numbers to what they now are, and though the succession of half- 
palaces that now rise there to our view were not even contemplated, 
still Brighton was nbt the place to which tradesmen, their clerks or 
travellers, dreamt of sending their families ; the of fashion and 
the military formed the number of those who frequented the stone as 
pedestrians, the rides and drives in carriages err on horseback. The 
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frequenters of Brighton and those of Margate were as different as those 
Of.&pitftlfieUls, or, to look higher, Finsbury were, and are, to the 
denizens of Beigrave-square or Kensington-gore. At a meet at the 
JPevil's Dyke! the class of men assembled partook somewhat of a 
Melton caste ; here was seldom seen a country-looking squire with a 
kilty! of dreadnaught lymting-frock, or a good sort of half-bred strong 
iuuifcer with a coat an inch long. The pace would not do for this : 
here all looked spicy and fit to go ; and here, though only to meet 
katfierft, the nearly or quite thorough-bred clipper found at times the 
persuaders at his . sides to keep him at that of the Brighton flyers, 
with whom 1 think 1* have gone as fast as ever I did with the most 
crack pack of fox-hounds. Perhaps this struck a blow at the root of 
hare-hunting; for, though we must allow that coursing virtually it 
was, still a breathing over four miles of such a country with such 
a pack made men sadly impatient when destined to see a closer hunt- 
ing-barrier working through a field of turnips fetlock-deep in stiff 
clay ; out of which, should the fence not be practicable, and the rider 
be obliged to dismount to enjoy that delectable treat of “ turning his 
horse over,” he finds a pretty accumulation of adhesive matter on his 
boots, that induces him to half wish himself in Oxford-street, to avail 
himself of the convenience of a scraper. Such little circumstances 
mattered little where and when the squire himself had his bools made 
by a village Crispin, and when nothing like a polish was expected on 
a pair of new ones till “ the oil had got out of the leather a bit,” 
which was promised would be the case in a month or so. But a fast 
bootmaker contemplates no “ turning over” with his customers, with 
whom a turn over is only thought of as synonymous with a 14 burster ” 
wheie man and nag turu over together ; and really, as a matter of 
prudence, setting all enthusiasm or a wish to be thought to 44 go well’* 
aside, it matters little whether we risk a bruise, or even a broken 
bone, by riding at a suspicious place, or whether we encounter the 
greater certainty of a severe cold from sopped feet. It thus appears 
where 44 fast” is the talismanic watchword that everything and every 
man lends his aid towards keeping up the pace, and even fast boots 
contribute to the same end and aim. What .was the consequence ? 
the young farmer who got a sight of the Brighton turn-out soon 
sported white-tops and faultless white-cords or leathers. The squire's 
heir, who piqued himself on not 44 dangling after the women,” by 
whom he was too great a bear probably to be tolerated, somehow got 
an invite to the mess of the Tenth; got also a hint how to lose his 
money in the evening, learnt the taste of Regent punch, and found 
that a broiled bone, of which his good father would spurn the very 
name, was, and is, by no means as economical a finale, when all its 
appliances and consequences are entered into, as the good folks at the 
Manor-house might suppose. No matter, he has got his first insight 
ilitq 41 life,” and would certainly abstain from boasting of his superi- 
ority at quoits at the next mess-table he might be invited to ; he has, 
moreover, picked up a few favourite phrases to be used on all occa- 
sions, applicable or not; swears that the divine creature who he has 
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twice seen in a pas seul is exquisite ; astounds the good girts, hi* 
sisters, by calling the 11 divine’* by her most pet name; and norvfftst 
the whole family by voting his grandmother or aunt d— — old b0*6t. 
Has been recommended by his friend captain some-one to Atstatlordf 
pro tempore tailor, and bootmaker; has, like a gentleman, ordered** 
few things by the half dozen ; has lent what cash he could command 
to his friend the Honourable Tom Somebody, with whom he.g6t as 
free in two days as a man of the world and a gentleman would in two 
years. The honourable took quite a fancy to our youngster, and even 
bought his best hunter of him, the young squire having been quite con* 
vinced his horse (the admired of all his former friends) was but a brute, 
and only fit for the honourable's luggage-cart when changing quarters. 
He in return has invited the captain, the honourable, and their friends, 
to shoot over • father s estate (governor was not then in vogue) ; tells 
his sisters they dress well enough for Rickstaddle Manor, but their 
“ toggery wont do to show his friends ;*’ says that Tom (mark the 
plain Tom) swears he has seen enough of fashionable girls ; that his 
dad wants him to marry Lady Georgiana Tiptopeinall, but a he is deter- 
mined to please himself; he only wants some dear, affectionate, inter- 
esting, unaffected girl, to be happy with (ralher an equivocal expres- 
sion this, though our hero puts but one construction on it ; nor, by the 
bye, does the honourable either). The honourable swears that beauty 
“ when unadorned is adorned the most.’ 1 Our MeYux'njust the girl for 
Tom. -'Jhe lovely Amelia gets an inkling that she is so; possibly this 
turns out to be the case in the honourable’s acceptation of the term— 
a natural sequiter to the killing all the game on Ilick9taddle Manor, 
thinking the wine, which does as cold negus for lunch; while, finally 
the heir has the offer of standing a bullet from the best shot iiPthe 
regiment for his impertinence in having said, and supposed, the ho- 
nourable contemplated, the atrocity of thinking of the girl as a wife. 
This is rather fast, as well as the harriers; but many things take 
place with fast men that somewhat astonish the yokels. Poor Bridges, 
Brighton Bridges, Captain or Mad Bridges, with either epithet he at 
one lime astonished yokels, and knowing ones too, by showing the 
way down the Devil’s Dyke and the way out of the barrack-yard at 
Lewes; but exploits then are not exploits since, for what was this to 
Copland's (then Captain Copland) feat of riding Tam O’Shanter up 
and down Arthur’s seat in Edinburgh, where the chances were twenty 
to one but it ended in stilling the pulsation of the best and bravest 
heart that ever . beat in the most erring of bodies ? And further, ex- 
traordinary and numerous as w^re the exploits of Bridges, Melton has 
since beat them hollow ; verily, if any one does more be must be a 
devil untied. 

I doubt not that there were, at the time I allude to, some other 
packs of harriers who had the fastyomania in their kennels ; and a 
very good mania it was, and is, when compared with the pack whoso 
huntsman devised a novel plan to enable him to unite some other avo- 
cations to that of huntsman, for the benefit of the squire, his master. 
This said huntsman went with his pack till they found ; he theu as- 
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certained the hour, and, knowing that hares in certain countries at* 
ways run a ring, he liberally gave She pack an hour and a-half to 
work her back to her form, or wherever she had been found. He in- 
dustriously employed the interim in thrashing, weeding; or some such 
sylvan occupation ; at th6 proper time he Was there to meet the pack, 
and Id see how things were going on. The next ring is generally a 
shorter one, so only an hour’s absence was judicious; so the field 
hud had two and a-half hours’ good hunting, and our huntsman two 
and a-half hours' industry, when lie made his third appearance at the 
tirylting place. But now, knowing that the third ring, like the mar- 
riage one, though small in circumference, is generally great in its 
consequences, instead of absenting himself (but having still the ob- 
ject of saving his master's time in view), deliberately pulled out his 
knife and discussed his bread and cheese as luncheon, when, by the 
time he had shut his long-clasped knife, and put it in a thigh-pocket 
of some twelve inches in length, poor puss just reeled by within his 
ken, his beloved pack close at her, and, with a run across one field, 
he was always in time to give the death halloo, finish the thing in 
style, put the scut in Mr or Master Someone's hat, and, with an 
“ Elope, elope; come away, Cop,” that told the welkin the sport was 
done, he toddled his pack home at nearly the same pace they had 
been going all day. What would our huntsman have said to clipping 
or tliorough-breds, or what would now clippers or thorough-breds, as 
men or horses, think of him ? 

All this was terribly slow work everybody must allow ; but it does 
not follow that the Squire was as slow in the old Manor-house as his 
beagles were on his estate. No ; at his table the old governor would 
go Wke bricks, and, with only two thousand a year, went a pace that 
many a one with nominally four times his rent-roll cpuld not go. But 
then the Squire, like the beagles, always went just fast enough to kill 
his game, but did not value so much as they do now-a-days in every- 
thing “ the first burst;” he kept something for a finish, and uo bad 
finish was the supper-table in such houses ; and no bad finish such 
man's lives either, in a general way, for their heirs, or, let us fervently 
hope, for themselves also. 

Whether a man chose his hounds to go fast or Blow certainly 
could not make difference enough in the expense of them to material- 
ly affect his finances through the year, but the worst of any fast 
pursuit is, it brings a man among fast men ; and, then, unless his 
fortune is equal to theirs, they take him along at a pace that soon 
obliges him to u shut up;” for whether we pump the wind out of a 
racehorse or a hunter, or the money out of a man’s pockdt, however 
game either may be, nature with one, and circumstances with the 
other, must in such cases cry 41 Enough.” 

It is singular, but ifbt more so than true, that, though men pro- 
fess. to, and even fancy they keep things for their own amusement, it 
really is not the actual amusement they personally derive from them 
that gratifies half as much as challenging the approval or envy of other 
persons. That is the great incentive to keeping them, and few men 
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have resolution enough to be amused by, and content with, that which 
other persons consider as inferior ; the result, therefore, often is that 
they either launch out into expense they cannot afford, or hpoeiM 
disgusted withAlfat which at one time afforded them constant amuso* 
ment, and consequently give up the pursuit altogether. And mofe 
har, 1 firmly believe, been the cause of numberless paqks haying been 
given up ; and, if no other cause could be assigned for the doiug so 
than the feeling 1 have mentioned, a very weak and poor cause it is to 
bring forward. 

1 knew a gentleman living in the neighbourhood of Chichester, 
whose circumstances obliged him to give up his close-carriage; lie got 
a body made precisely the counterpart of an ordinary bathing joua- 
chine, put this with a sunk axle on two wheels, had a seat on the 
roof, and .either with a single horse or two tandem, according to where 
he was going, used to drive his lady and daughters to church, tp a 
dinner, or other party, as warm and dry as when they before went in 
their carriage. Now this showed some mind, some firmness of purpose 
and a great deal of good sense. True, I, as a boy, used to laugh at 
the set out ; and no doubt many grown-up persons, as great fools as 
myself, laughed also. Now, had the owner been as great a fool as 
we, he would have given up his two-wheeled omnibus (as it would now 
be called), and either obliged his family to walk to their great dis- 
comfort, or have given up society ; nor would he have shown one bit 
more of folly in so doing than the man who would be induced to give 

up his hounds because the officers of the th, or the members of 

some crack pack, voted them and himself a slow lot, or a confounded 
bore altogether. 

I should personally, most certainly, never think of keeping IiAre- 
hounds of any sort, unless I was obliged to live in a place where no 
fox-hunting could be had ; for if it could, I should calculate the ex- 
pense of harriers to tlfe increase of my stud. But if I was fond of 
hare-hunting, and kept beagles even in the humblest way, all the 
“ nettle-whipping,” “thistle-thrashing” epithets in the world would 
make no impression on me. Hunt I would ; and, as Pat would say, 
the more they tried to make me give it up “ the more I wouldn’t.” 
But, then, not arrogating to myself the possession of such qualities 
as many fancy they possess, namely, those of ensuring the pleasing 
of other people, 1 go upon another tack, and am not always success- 
ful in that either : this is trying to please myself ; however I have a 
better chance here than in trying the other plan, for sometimes I 
succeed. The man who tries to please the world has no chance at 
all-; he makes himself uncomfortable, and is only laughed at faf his 
pains. And this would, most assuredly, be the case should a country 
squire give up his harriers and attempt to come out among the first 
flight men, who carry fashion to tne cover-side. To vie with them 
a man ought to be born with them and bred with them ; for even to 
be able to vie with them in expenditure wont do, though many fancy it 
will. They get laughed at for their attempt by one clique, and when 
they fail they are laughed at for returning to their old habits. And 
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for what do people do all this ? verily to please the eyes of the world. 
Numbers hunt to please these said eyes, and out of that number cer- 
tainly, new-a-days, five out of six ride to please them also. Per- 
haps my idea is an erroneous one, but it leads me to the conclusion 
that, when a Jfcian spends his money in any pursuit, provided it is 
harmless, he must have a weak mind if he does not set the eyes of the 
world at defiance as to his mode of doing it, whether it be iu keeping 
harriers or anything else. 

Fox-hunting was always held a9 a higher range of sport than 
hare-hunting, both from its far greater expense and from its requiting a 
better, or at least bolder, horseman to follow it. This was allowed by 
hare-hunters, but it created no feelFhgs in their breast either of envy or 
mortification. Each pursuit had its advocates, and the owner of each 
was not only content with, but proud of his pack ; for then the merits, 
not the show, was the desideratum. But when packs of either sort 
began to outdo each other in expenditure, then began the mischief al- 
so. When the huntsman and whips saw twelve horses kept by Lord 
Someone for his servants, they began to find, or pretended to find that 
six, and an occasional extra horse, was not enough. The same mania 
got hold of the master ; three horses had always carried him well, 
that is, well enough for sport; but he had heard much of the Quorn, 
M’Adam had facilitated travelling, so the journey was nothing to what 
it would have been to his father, who would no more have dreamed of 
•visiting Hugo Meynell at Quorndon Hall than he would have contem- 
plated a call on the Emperor of China. But the son went, and there 
saw the first determined step made towards absolutely running into, 
instead of hunting up to, a fox ; probably he did not altogether like 
the* thing, but he saw a field of a hundred and fifty out; saw 
them all delighted ; saw, for the first time, second horses out ; 
and, in fact, saw just enough to make him dissatisfied with his 
own, and to involve himself in extra expense that probably obliged 
him in a few seasons to give them up altogether. Then comes the 
outcry and lament that such a country has been given up ! Then, 
also, comes the invidious, and oftentimes undeserved, reproach that 
the present Sir Thomas, or the present lord, has not the spirit of his 
father ; “ that fox-hounds had always been kept at the castle or hall ; 
and that with such an estate he must be a mean man to have given 
them up.” These good people forget that the old lord kept the 
hounds for perhaps six or seven hundred a year, but the way the pre- 
sent one wished to keep them would cost eighteen ; so if anything 
objectionable can be brought against him, it is not that he is a mean 
man, but that in one particular at least he is a weak one^and that is 
in not having been contented to do things in a moderate way, instead 
pf going on the “ aut Ceesar aut nullus” plan, which generally ends 
in the latter term being found quite applicable to the finances if the plan 
is pursued long enough. To have been Cesar would certainly be very 
flattering, and by all accounts he thought his position flattering enough ; 
but because a man could not be a Csrar 1 do not see the wisdom in 
beedtoing a full private in a marching regiment, or, as the quotation 
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states, “ nullus.'’ There are many comfortable grades between the 
two ; so there are between keeping a pack of fox-hounds in the motf. 
expensive way, and pottering about with one old pointer (if you cats 
get leave) in the neighbourhood of Calais or Boulogne, to which 
many a man has been reduced, because he sported as he thought tk t 
world liked, instead of doing it as he liked himself , and, in fact, as 
many others liked, who sported for sport and not for fashion. 

I trust it will not be inferred from what I have said that I am not 
quite alive to the fascination of a crack pack of fox-hounds, with all 
their several accompaniments ; and, certainly, to see a field of the 
highest and best blood of our aristocracy on the finest hunters the 
world can produce, going as they do go, is apt to make a man a little 
fastidious as to what a field should be : and if taken as a lesson, the 
investigation of the general management, in kennel and out, of such 
a pack as such men hunt with, would be advantageous to the master 
or patrons of other packs ; but all he need do is to take hints from 
what he sees for his guidance at home. He would be wise to endea- 
vour to improve in his own management, so far as circumstances 
might permit ; but he would be foolish to determine to imitate in etfery 
particular that which perhaps neither his country nor pocket might 
enable him to come up to. A rout at the Duchess of Sutherland’s is 
very attractive and very imposing in its effect. The lady of only one 
thousand a year may take certain hints there, that without causing 
any great increase of expenditure, might add a certain style of doing 
things in the arrangement of her own quiet little parties at home ; but 
she would not show her sense in shutting her doors against all her 
friends because she could not do things on the same scale There are 
parties for the noble of eighty thousand a year, and also for the gentle- 
man of one; fox-hunting for the man with fifteen hunters, also for 
him with three; and it is quite clear there is perhaps as much real 
enjoyment in the one style as in the other. That is, if we give a party 
for amusement and the pleasure of seeing friends, and if we hunt lor 
the sake of hunting ; but if we do either for fashion s sake, or a foolish 
wish to create astonishment or envy in others, then there is no limitation 
to the expense of carrying on either pursuit, or indeed any other. 

Som^very talented writers have, and one in particular has lately 
in the Sporting Magazine , been profuse in his eulogiums on the plea- 
sure and advantages of hunting with what may be termed metropo- 
litan packs, and has handled the subject as he (to say the least) 
generally does most subjects on which he writes, in a very masterly 
manner. So a man might do if he brought forward all the agrtmens 
of a military life as regards company, dress, presentations at court, the 
mess, and many et-ceteras ; but in whatever choice or appropriate 
terms such advantages might be set forth, it would not stamp the 
writer as a soldier in heart : nor, with, all submission, do 1 conceive 
setting forth the running down by rail to Croydon to get a gallop, as 
the ne plus ultra desideratum in hunting, shows a man at heart a 
sportsman. It certainly carries with it a suspicion that fox-hunting, or 
any hunting, is only thought very well if it can be done so as to be 
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back in London in time for London amusements. Combining the two 
pleasures is in no way to be deprecated ; but in spite of all we can say, 
it does carry with it a wee bit of Cockneyism. And, if 1 mistake not, 
another cotempdrary and very able writer on such subjects as he treats 
upon, namely, Mr, or, par excellence , Bob Vyner, would rather 
eulogize that country where hunting his own hounds he could show 
his friends the best sport, or if hunting with other hounds where he 
could see the best sport himself. But Vyner is every inch a sports- 
man ; consequently is content to get a squeeze at the Opera when 
hounds begin to get butter milk if it is to be had, and men cease to 
eat oysters because they are not to be had. 

If a mau hunted on Putney Heath (and, as a boy, 1 once saw 
hounds trying for a hare there) because he could not get anywhere else 
to hunt, 1 should only regret a lover of the chase should be driven to 
such a resource. So if a man hunts in the neighbourhood of Croydon 
because his time and occupations prevent his going further a field, it 
shows him a sportsman in feeling, and that he is willing to take the 
best hunting he can get ; but if from preference he selects Banstead 
Downs in lieu of the Leicester or Harborough country, l should 
merely insinuate , or, at all events, surmise he had not much of the 
Lonsdale blood in his veins. No man would, or, at least, should be 
affected enough to turn up his nose at such a pack as the late Colonel 
Jolliffe's ; and I remember with much pleasure many a good day with 
them, and many a pleasant hour in the worthy Colonel s society. But 
the field were not always quite (take them all in all) a set that the 
heart of a fox-hunter warms to ; and I know the worthy master would 
often have been delighted could he have persuaded a good many of 
them there was more amusement to be found elsewhere. And vviih 
packs to which the access from London is'easy, this must always be 
the case ; and nine times out of ten a stranger just imported from 
London, is about as welcome at a cover’s side as a landsman is on a 
quarter-deck in a storm. Not but that a stranger with a right-sortish 
look about him is always welcomed in a strange country ; but a gen- 
tleman from London must not be offended if by master, huntsmen, 
whips, and the gentlemen of the hunt, he encounters a few side-long 
scrutinizing glances to ascertain how far he looks like fi>ing, and, 
what is of much more consequence, going where he ought to go, and 
not interfering with those who always do so. Let us hope a million 
of good fellows will hunt; but defend us from hunting “ with the 
million." 

Sporting Magazine, for July, 
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BOMBAY REGATTA. 

THE RACE BETWEEN THE BLUE BELL AND THE WAVE. 

The long-pending match between these boats came off on Satur- 
day last. The morning set in with very heavy rain and strong squalls 
horn the south-west, but towards the middle of the day the rain partly 
ceased and the wind had moderated. At 2 o’clock both Yachts canm 
out from within the breakwater of the Custom House, and having got 
into line abreast of the Hastings , a gun fired to start them. The 
course was round the Maldiva, anchored about two miles to the East- 
ward of the inner Floating Light, thence round the outer Light 
Vessel, and back to the Hastings . At starting the wind was on iho 
quarter, and the Wave set her mizen. The Blue Bell set a squaresail 
which she very soon took in again. The Wave reached the Maldiva; 
about 2£ minutes in advance of the Blue Bell , and before rounding 
took in her mizen. After passing the Maldiva , both Yachts were close 
hauled and on the starboard tack. The Blue Bell now began to 
draw on the Wave and as they neared Gull Island, came up and pusned 
her to windward. The Wave was in the act of wearing, and the Blue 
Bell immediately tacked, and both yachts stood over to the Colaba 
shore on the port tack. The Wave finding herself to leeward, set her 
mizen again and kept a very close luff. The Blue Bell now dropped 
her very fast, and having got well over to Colaba again tacked ,* and 
passed across the Wave's bows, — the latter being still on port tack and 
a long way to leeward: The Blue Bell was now laying well for the 
Outer Light when a very heavy squall came on, covering both Yachts 
from view, and the Wave indeed had been seen for the last time. 
The squall blew furiously for about a quarter of an hour, and it was 
after the heaviest part of it had gone by that the Wave went down : 
she capsized suddenly, owing apparently to the alarm of the Fisher- 
man who had charge of the main sheet, and who did not raise it when 
ordered. The Cutter, in the meantime, had been keeping a close luff 
under reduced sail along the Colaba shore and when the weather had 
cleared up, she looked out very anxiously for her antagonist.* At this 
time the Blue Bell herself was in no very enviable position. She 
had been leaking all along her upper seams and deck, and had been 
taking in water at the rudder trunk throughout the race; and not- 
withstanding that the pump had been kept going the whole time and 
the men baling, the water came in so fast that no exertions could keep 
it down, and it was steadily gaining ground, and the boat was getting 
very dull, it became evident that she could never round* the Outer 
Light in that condition, and the Wave not being to be seen, the Blue 
Bell wore round to return Home and look out for her companion, for 
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whom serious apprehensions were now entertained. She ran down 
towards the place where she had last seen the Wave and fortunately 
espied her crew in the water, all of whom she picked up and brought 
safely home. Mr Keys and his men, about fourteep persons in all, 
had been in the water nearly a quarter of an hour, and strange to say, 
within half a mile of the Charles Grant, which vessel they were trying 
to reach, and yet they were all this time unseen, for not a boat was 
sent from the ship, although a pilot boat was laying alongside, to help 
to save them either before the arrival of the Blue Bell or afterwards. 

Telegraph and Courier . 
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LAHORE RACES. 

REVISED PROSPECTUS. 

First Day t Tuesday , November 13, 1849. 

Is* Race . — The Lahore Derby, for maiden Arabs, 3 years old, 
7st. 71bs , 4 years 8st. 41bs., 5 years 8st. lOlbs., G and aged 9$t. 11 
mile. Entrance 3 G. M. for horses named on or before the 15th 
June, 5 G. M. for horses named between that date and 1st August, 
and 10 G. M. between the 1st August and 15th September, when 
the race closes ; an extra 5 G. M. for horses declared to start, with 
30 G. Al. from the fund. 



• 

Nominations for 15 th June . 

Mr Sims' 

• • 

b. 

h. 

• a 

Renegade, aged. 

Mr Sims* 


g- 

k h. 

a • 

Ghorc hurra , 5 years. 

Mr. Sims' 


g- 

h. 

a a 

Akali , 5 years. 

Kinlock’s 

• • 

g- 

h. 


Charles . 

Kinlock’s 

. . 

g- 

li. 

• • 

Oh! Charles . 

Kinlock’s 

. , 

g* 

h. 

• • 

Lear Charles. 

Capt. John's 


g- 

h. 

a a 

Surplice. 

('apt. John's 


b. 

h. 

a a 

Shaik. 

Mr Rawlins' 


b. 

h. 

• a 

Ibrahim , aged. 

Mr Rawlins' 

• • 

g- 

h. 

a a 

Balmoral , 6 years. 

Mr F. Davidge’s 


c. 

b. 

• a 

Bamboo , .5 years. 

Mr F. Davidge's 


g- 

h. 

a a 

Romance , 4 years. 

Me S. Davidge’s 


c. 

h. 

a a 

The President. 

Mr.Pakenham’s 

. . 

g- 

a. 

a a 

Austerlitz. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

. . 

b. 

a. 

• a 

Copenhagen. 

Mr Pakenham's 

. . 

b. 

a. 

a a 

Revelation . 

Mr Williams' 


g- 

a. 


The Snatcher . 

Zinab-oo-deen’s 


b. 

a. 


Taj. 

Zinab-oo-deen's 

. . 

b. 

ft* 

• • 

Hum Dtm. 


Nominations for lot August. 

Mr Hill's 

% a 

eh. 

a. b. 


The Bishop , late Champagne . 

Mr John’s 

a a 

gf. 

a. li. 

a a 

Shere Singh . 

Mr Parr’B 

.. 

b. 

a. h. 

• a 

Longwaist . 

Mr Parr’s 


g- 

a. h. 

a a 

Florican. 

Sir Walter's 

• a 

gr. 

h. 

a a 

Zubburdust. 

Mr Sims' 

a a 

0. 

a. h. 


The Koh-unoor. 

Mr James' 

.. 

b. 

a. b. 


Vexation . 

Mr James' 


g* 

a. b. 

a a 

Iron Duke. 

Mr Villiers' 

. . 

gr. 

a, h. 

a a 

Zumbooruk. 
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' 2nd Race ,— The Lahore Free Handicap : closed— acceptances. 


Mr Villiers’ 

b. 

c. h. 

Etonian, 

Oft. 

lOlbs. 

Mr Rawlins’ 

nsw, h. 

Emigrant , 

8st. 

lOLbs. 

Mr Rawlins’ 

b. 

a. h. 

Nuteut, # 

8st. 

21bs. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

g* 

a. h. 

Holdfast , 

8st. 

71bs. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

b. 

ca. h. 

Hector , 

8st. 

7 lbs. 

Mf 'Charles’ 

b. 

nsw. g. 

Moo It an, late Black Ilawk , 

8st. 

lOlbs. 

Kinloek’s 

b. 

a. g. 

Master Charles , late Car- 






touch . 

8st. 

41bs. 

Kinlock’s 

g- 

a. h. 

Sir Charles , late Baron , 

8sst. 

lOlbs. 

Capt. Frederick’s 

g* 

a. g. 

Pam , 

7st. 

71bs. 

Mr F Davidge’s 

g- 

a. h. 

Reality , 

8st. 

lOlbs. 

Mr Sims’ 

b. 

a. g. 

Renegade, 

7st. 

71bs. 

Mr Sims’ 

gr- 

a. h. 

Goojrat , late Prince, 

7st. 

71bs. 


- N. B.— All bets on this rape from date of acceptances to be P. P. 

3 rd Race. — A Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. each, 15 forfeit for Arabs, 
lOst. ?lbs. G. R. 1 mile ; maidens allowed 7lbs., to close 1st Septem- 
ber, and name 1st October. 

No Subscribers. 

4f/i Race.-—' The Charger Stakes of 3 G. M. each, 10 G. M. added 
from the fund, for horses th(^t have never won public money except 
Charger Stakes, lOst. 71bs., G. R., heats % mile. To close and name 
|he day before the race. 

f 5th Race . — A Hack Stakes of 1 G. M . each, with 5 G. M. added 
from the fund, lOst. 71bs., G. R., heats J- mile, the winner to be sold 
for rupees 400 if demanded in the usual manner. The Committee to 
have first refusal. To close at the Ordinary. 

Second Day , Thursday , November 15. 

1 st Race . — The Give and Take for Galloways, 5 G. M. each, 15 
G. M. added from the fund, 14 hands, to carry 9st., 1} miles. Tj> close 
mid name 1st October. 

♦ ** 2nd Race.—' The Gilbert Cup given by Sir W. R. Gilbert, for 
^ApMUiden Arabs; lOst. 71bs., G. R., 1£ mile. Entrance and day of 
* Ailing 1 the same as the Derby. 


Nominations for 15 th June. 


Sir Walter’s 

g*- 

u. 

• • 

Zubburdust. 

Sir Walter’s 

gr. 

h. 

. « 

Zumbooruk . 

Sir Walter’s 

gr. 

h. 

• • 

Pungak. 

Sir Walter’s 

b. 

h. 

• . 

Wakecl. 

Mr Sims’ 

S* 

h. 

• • 

Qhorchurra. 

Mr Sims’ 

«• 

h. 

• • 

The Gooroo . 

Mr Sims’ 

g- 

h. 

• • 

Akati. 

* Vintock’s 

g- 

h. 

• ■ 

Charles. 

ICialoek'a 

e- 

h. 

• • 

Oh t Charles . 

Kklodk’i 

s« 

h; 

• • 

Jfeer Charles. 



LAHORE RAGES* 


Mr Rawlins* 

b. 

h. 


Ibrahim. 

Mr Rawlins' 

S- 

h. 


Balmorah . 

Mr F. Davidgc’a 

c. 

k. 


The President . 

Mr F. Davidge’s 

1 c. 

h. 


Bamboo. 

Mr F. Davidge’s 

g- 

h. 


Romance. 

Mr Pakenlianrs 

g- 

h. 


Austerlits. 

Mr Fakenham’s 

b. 

b. 


Copenhagen. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

b. 

h. 


Revelation. 

Mr Williams' 

g- 

h. 


The Snatcher . 

Ziuab-oo-deen's 

g- 

h. 


Shah-in- Shah. 


Nominations for 1st August. 

Mr Parr's 

g- 

a. h. 

.. 

Florican. 

Sir Walter's 

gr- 

k. 

.. 

Oomrau, late Baron . 

Mr Sims’ 

c. 

a. h. 

.. 

Th e Koh-i-noor. 

3rd Rate . — The Claret Cups 

or Purse of 50 G. M. from the fund. 

for all horses, 9st. 

each; 'English horses 2llbs. extra; maidens allow- 

ed /jibs., 2 miles. 

Entrance 1.5 G. M 

, 5 forfeit ; to close and name 

1st September. The winner of the Derby to carry 3lbs. extra. 


Nominations for 1st 

September . 

Mr Rawlins' 

.. b. 

a. k. 

. . 

Nut cut. 

Mr Parr’s 

.. b. 

a. h. 

• • 

Revoke. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

.. b. 

nape h. 

• • 

Sir Harry. 

»! 

•• g- 

a. h. 


The Centurion , late Young Gazette. 

If 

•• g- 

a. h. 

m • 

Austerlitz, Maiden. 

Mr James* 

•• g- 

a. h. 


Secundcr. 

»f 

.. b. 

a. h. 


Vexation. 

f t 

•• g- 

a. h. 

, . 

Iron Duke. • 

Kinlock's 

• • £• 

a. .. 


Charles. 

? i 

.. .g. 

a. . . 

a • 

Oh ! Charles. 

Mr Sims’ 

.. b. 

a. h. 

a • 

Renegade . 

tr 

•• ff- 

a. h. 

• • 

Akali, Maiden. 

Sir Wulter's 

• • ch. 

a. h. 

t • 

hall Sing. 

»f 

.. g. 

a. h. 

• • 

Peshatcur, late Mint Master. 

Mr F. Davidge’s 

•• g- 

a. k. 

.. 

Reality . 


4th Race . — The Omnibus Stakes for all maidens; 20 G. M. 
from the fund ; Calcutta weight forage; English horses 1st. extra ; 
2 miles. Entrance and day of closing the same as the Derby. Winner 
of the Derby to carry 51bs. extra. 

Nominations far 15 Ih June. 


Mr Sims’ 

. . g- a. 

b. 

• • 

Akali, 5 years. 

Mr Sims* 

.. g. a. 

h. 

• • 

Ghorchurra, 5 years 

Mr Sims’ 

. . g. a. 

h. 

• • 

The Gooroo . 

Kinlock’s 

.. g. a. 

h. 

• • 

Charles. 

Kinlock’s 

. . g. a. 

h. 

• a 

Oh ! Charles. 

Kinlock's 

.. g- a. 

h. 


Dear Charles • 

Mr Rawlins’ 

.. b. a. 

h. 


Ibrahim . 
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Mr Williams’ 

• • g. a. h. a a 

The Snatcher , 6 years. 

Zinab-oo-deen's 

.• b. a. h. .. 

Taj. 

Zinab-oo-deen’s 

• • b. a. h. 

Hum Dum. 

Mr F. Davidge's 

• • g. a. h. • • 

Romance . « 

Mr F. Davidge’s 

., c. a. h. .. 

Bamboo. 

Mr F. Davidge’s 

a . c. a. hi . • 

The President . 


Nominations for 1 st August . 

Mr Pakenham’s 

.. b. cape h. •• 

Hilton. 

M 

.. b. a. h. .. 

Revelation. 

Mr Hill’s 

. . ch a. h. .. 

The Bishop. 

Mr John’s 

. . gr. a. h. . . 

Shere Singh. 

Mr Parr’s 

• • b. a. h. • ■ 

Longwaist. 

Mr Villiers' 

.. b. cb. f. .. 

Vanish by Achmct, 4 years old. 

Mr James’ 

.• b. a. h. .. 

Vexation. 

ii 

•. g. a. h. .. 

Iron Duke . 


5th Race . — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each, to forfeit, for maiden 
Arabs, 8st. 7Ibs. each ; 1£ mile. To close the 1st September and name 
the 1st October. 

Nominations for 1#/ September . 

Mr Pakenham — 1 Subscription. 

Mr James— 1 Subscription. 


Third Day , Saturday , November 17. 

lsf Race . — A Sweepstakes of 10 6. M., with 25 G. M. added 
by Agha Alii, for all maiden Arabs purchased from him since 1st 
March 1848; Calcutta weight for age, } mile heats, to close the 1st 
October, and name the day before the meeting. Five Nominations 
and three to start or the purse to be withheld.^ If there be 10 Nomi- 
nations nnd three start an additional 15 G. M. will be given. 

2nd Race . — A Cup given by the Officers of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, value Its. 1,000 (or specie at the option of the winner) 
added to a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M., half forfeit, for all horses. 
Three years old 8st. 71bs., four 9it. 8lbsS., five lOst. lib., six and 
aged lOst. 7lbs., 2 miles, G. R. English horses 211bs. extra, Cape 
and N. S. Wales horses 14!bs., Country bred 7lbs. Horses that have 
never won before this meeting allowed 5lbs., winner once (at any time 
before this race) to carry 31bs. extra, twice 51bs., thrice 7Ibs. extra. 
To dose and name the ist September. Three horses the property of 
different owners, not confederates, to start, or the Cup will not be 
given. 



Nominations for 1st September. 

Mr Rawlins’ 

• ■ b. a. b* . . 

Ibrahim , Maiden. 

Mr Parr's 

.. b. a. h. .. 

Revoke. 

Mr Williams' 

•• g. a. h. .. 

The Snatcher, Maiden. 

Mr Jilliers' 

.. c. a. h. • • 

Barabbas. 

ft 

• • £* ft* h» • • 

Zumbooruk , 6 years, Maiden. 
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Mr Fukenham’s . . b. a. h. .. Smuggler . 

„ . . g. a. h. .. Austerlits, Maiden. 

,, .. b. a. h. .. Revelation, Maiden. 

Mr James’ • . . g. a. k. . • Inn Duke . 

„ .. b. a. h. .. Vexation . 

Kinlock’s . . g. a Charles, 

„ .. g. a Oh! Charles, 

,, .. g. a Dear Charles, 

Mr Sims’ . . g. a. h. .. Akali, 5 years, Maiden. 

,, .. g. a. h. •• The Goroo, 5 years, Maiden. 

Sir Walter's .. ch. a. h. .. hall Singh, 

,, . . b. a. h. .. Wukeel , Maiden. 

M .. g. a. h. *. Oomrao, late Baron, Maiden. 

3rd Race . — The Open Stakes of 15 G. M. each, 5 forfeit with 
20 G. M. added from the fund for all horses, N. N. I. T. C. weight 
for age, C. B. 3lbs. extra, Colonial Gibs., and English 2111 >r. extra, 
1J mile: Maidens allowed 71bs. To close and name the 1st Sep- 
tember. 

Nominations for 1st September. 

Mr Rawlins’ .. b. nsw. h. .. Emigrant. 

,, •• g, a. h. .. Balmorah, Maiden. 

Mr South names . . g. a. h. . . Paragon , Maiden. 

Mr Cardinal’s .. g. a. h. .. Here-I-go, aged. 

Mr Williams’ .. g. a. h. .. The Snatcher, Maiden. 

Mr Villiers’ .. b. ch. m. .. Vanis h by Achmet, C yrs., Maiden. 

Mr Pakenham's .. g. a. h. •• Holdfast. 

„• .. b. a. h. .. Copenhagen , Maiden. 

Mr James’ . . g. a. h. . . Iron Duke. 

„ .. g a. h. .. Secunder. 

Kinlock’s .. a Charles. 

„ . . g. a Oh! Charles. 

Mr Sims’ .. g. a Qoojrat , Maiden. 

,, .. b. a Renegade, Maiden. 

Captain John’s .. b. a. h. .. Shaikh. 

Mr S. Davidge’s .. c. a. h. .. President. 

4th Race . — A Hack Stakes of 1 G. M. each, 5 added from the 
fund, J mile. The winner to be sold for rupees 200 if demanded 
in the usual manner, to come to scale with lOst. To close and name 
the day before the race. 

Fourth Day , Monday , November 19. 

1 st Race . — The Champion Stakes for all horses, 10 G. M. each, 
5 forfeit, with 20 G. M. added from the fund, 9at. 1 j. To close and 
name the 1st September. 

Nominations for 1st September. 

Mr Rawlins’ .. b. a. h. . . Nutcut. 

Mr Villiers’ •• b. eng. b. ,, Etonian by Oppidan . 
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Mr Pakenbam’s ,, g. a. h. .. The Centurion, late Young Gazelle. 

„ •• g. a. h. .. Austerlitz. 

2nd Race .— The Give and Take for all horses 10 G. M. each, 5 
forfeit, M. A. 15 G. M. added from the fund ; 14 h&n4* to carry 9*t., 
heats 1 mile. To close and name 1st September. 

Nom nations for 1st September. 


Mr South names . . 

b. 

a. 

h. .. 

Dominie Sketp. 

^lr Parr’s 

b. 

a. 

h. .. 

Boots. 

Captain Frederick's 

S’ 

a. 

h. .. 

Pam. 

!> • • 

b. 

a. 

S- •• 

Ganymede. 

K inlock’s 

b. 

a. 

S- ” 

Master Charles. 

Mr Sims' 

S- 

a. 

h. .. 

Goojrat. 

n • • 

b. 

a. 

h. .. 

Renegade. 

Mr F. Davidge's , . 

S' 

a. 

h. .. 

Reality. 

ii • • 

b. 

a. 

li. •• 

Bamboo. 


3 rd Race. — The Governor General’s Cup for all horses; Arab 
and C. 13. horses lOst. 71h$., Cape and N. S. Wales list., English 
G. It., 1-J- miles, maidens on the day of naming; allowed 5lbs., 
on the day of running; 8!bs., (one allowance,) mares and geldings 
allowed 31bs., Plate horses that have started once during the meeting 
and have not won allowed 31bs., twice or ofrencr 5 bs. The second 
liorse to receive half the entrance. Entrance 5 G. M. for horses 
named on or before the 1st August; 10 G. M. for horses named be- 
tween that day and the 1st September, when the race will close; an 
additional entrance of 5 G. M. for each horse declared to start by 1 
o’clock the day before the race. 


o 


Nominations for 

1 st Avgust. 

Mr Pakenliam's 


b. cape 

h. 


Sir Harry. 

»» 


b. a. 

h. 


Smuggler t Maiden. 

M 


b. cape 

h. 


Hilton , Maiden. 

Mr Rawlins' 


b. nsw. 

h. 


Emigrant. 

i« 


b. a. 

h. 


Ibrahim , Maiden. 

Mr Hill's 


cli. ‘B. 

h. 


The Bishop. 

,, names 


, bk. nsw. 

h. 


Moulton , late Black IJawk. 

Mr Cardinal’s 


b. cape 

h. 


Here-Ugo. 

Mr Parr's 


b. a. 

h. 


Longwaist . 



g. a. 

h. 


Florican. 

Kinlock's 


S- a. 

h. 


Charles. 

i» 


S> 

h. 


Oh ! Charles . 

i* 


S’ »• 

h. 


Sir Charles . 

Sir Walter's 


ch. a. 

h. 


Loll Singh. 

ti 


gr. a. 

h. 


Peshawur, late Mint Master. 

ti 


b. a. 

h. 


Wukeel f Maiden. 

ti 


gr. a. 

h. 


Punjab, Maiden. 

it 


gr. a. 

h. 


Oomrau t Maden, late Baron . 

Mr ViUien’ 

• 1 

b. c. 

b. 


Etonian . 
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Mr Sims’ 

. . c. a. h. 

.. The Koh-i-noor, Maiden. 

»» 

*. gr. a. h. 

.. ALali, Maiden. 

n 

.. gr. a. h. 

.. The Oooroo, Maiden. 

it • 

. . gr. a. li. 

. . Ghorchttrra , Maiden. 

Mr Da\idgc’s 

.. g. a. h. 

. . Reality . 

Mr J uines’ 

. . b. a. li. 

.. Vexation , Maiden. 

ff 

.. g. a. h. 

.. Iron Duke, Maiden. 

99 

.. g. a. h. 

.. *Sccundcr, Maiden. 

Mr Williams’ 

.. g. a h. 

.. The Snatcher, Maiden. 

Zinab-oo-Deen*s 

.. gr. a. h. 

.. Shah-in-Shah, Maiden. 


Nominations for Ist^cptember. 

Captain Frederick's 

.. g. a. h. 

. . New- five -in. 

Mr Pakenliain’s 

.. g. a. h. 

. . Hoftlfast. 

Mr Sims’ 

.. b. a. g. 

.. Renegade, Maiden. 


4th Race. — Sweepstakes of 25 O. M. each, 10 forfeit, for Arabs 
8st. 71l)s., 2 miles, maidens allowed 5Ib3. To close 1st September, 
and name the day before the meeting. 

Nomine t ions for I®/ September . 

Mr llill — i Subscription. 

Mr James — 1 Subscription. 

5th Race. — A Purse of 10 G. M. from the fund for all ponies 
Ost., heats J mile. Entrance 3 G. M., maidens allowed 71bs. To 
close and name the clay before the race. 

Fifth Day , Wednesday , November 21. 

Is/ Race. — A Cup or Purse, value 500 Rupees, given by a jovrr 
of Sporty for all horses, G. R., 2 miles, Arabs 10st., Cape and N. S. 
Wales horses 71bs. extra, English horses 1st. extra, maidens allowed 
711)3. Entrance 5 G. Xl . and 5 G. M. extra for all horses declaicd to 
start : to Hose and name lfttli October. 

2nd Race . — The Consolation Stakes for all horses — horses valued 
at Rs. 300 to carry 9st., an additional 71b*. for every hundred above 
1 mile heats. Entrance 2 G. M., with 10 G. M. added from the 
fund ; to close and name the day before the race. 

3rd Race. — The Ladies’ and Bachelors* Purse of 20 G. M. from 
the fund, for all hmsos, lOst. 7lbs., G. R. English horses 1st. extra, 
maidens allowed 7lhs t , heats 1 mile. Entrance 5 G. M., to close and 
name 1st September, second horse to save his stake. 


Mr Rawlins’ •• 

Nominations for Iff/ September. 
b nsw. h. .. Emigrant. 

i* • • 

b. a. 

h. 

, . 

Ibrahim f Maiden. 

Mr Cardinal’s .. 

b. cape 

h. 


Here-I-go. 

Mr Parr’s 

b. a. 

b. 


Post Master . 

Captain Frederick’s 

b. a. 

h. 

. a 

Ganymede . 

IF • • 

g. a. 

b. 


Never -give -in. 

Mr Williams’ , . 

g. a. 

k. 

• t 

The Snatcher , Maiden. 
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Mr Pakenham’s 

.. b. 

cape 

h. .. 

Hector . 

»r 

•• g- 

a. 

h. .. 

Holdfast. 

Mr James’ 

•• g- 

a. 

h. .. 

Iron Duke. 

tr 

.. b. 

a. 

h. . ■ 

Ye* ration. «. 

Mr Sims’ 

.. b. 

a. 

g. .. 

Renegade . 

Sir Walter’s 

.. ch. 

a. 

h. .. 

Lall Sing. 

tr 

.. b. 

a. 

h. .. 

Wakeel t Maiden. 

it 

•• g* 

a. 

m .. 

Peshawur , late Mint Master. 

Mr F. Davidge’s 

.. g. 

a. 

h. .. 

Reality. 

ii 

. . c. 

a. 

h. .. 

President. 


4th Race . — The Beaten Purse, for beaten horses of the meeting:, 
to be handicapped by the Stwards, 5 G. M. each with 20 G. M. 
added from the fund, I miff. Second horse to save his stake. 

Rules . 

The N. N. I. Turf Club rules to be in force. No horses allowed 
to start unless the owner has subscribed 5 G. M. except for the Hack, 
Pony and Charger Stakes. Entrances to be made in writing to the 
Secretary. The winner of each Race except the Hack, Charger and 
Pony to pay 16 Its. to the fund. Each hogse trained on the new 
Course to pay 8 Rs. to the fund. No horse to walk over for more 
than one race — the Champion excepted. 

The Stewards will settle the order of running at the Ordinary, 
each day, for the next day's racing. 

An Ordinary Tiffin will be held the day before each race day at 
1 p. M. Public money to be withheld or given at the option of the 
Stewards should three horses from different stables not start. 

The Stewards reserve to themselves the power to alter, if it be 
found necessary, the dates of Racing and order of running, but no 
change will be made in the weights or distances. 

Stewards . 

Major Charles Steuart, Captain Thomas Sissmore, Captain Pringle 
Shortreed, and Captain Francis Peyton* 

H. P. Burn, Secretary . 

Note.— -The attention of Sportsmen is called to this revised Pros- 
pectus of the Lahore races, there being several material alterations 
made by«the Stewards since the original was issued. 

Mcfussilite. 
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JULLUNDER RACES. 


First Day y Tuesday t December 11, 1849. 

Is* 7 lace. — Jullunder Leger of 25 G. M., added to a Sweepstakes 
of 10 G. M. each, If mile race, for M Maiden Arabs, 9st. each, to 
close and name 1st November, 4 G. M. forfeit if declared 1st Decem- 
ber, and 7 G. M. the day before the Race. 

2nd Race. — Give and Take Purse of 15 G. M., entrance 5 G. M., 
half foifeit, 14 hands to carry 9st. Maidens allowed 71bs. 1£ mile 

heats, to close and name the 1st November* 

3rd Race. — Little Welter of 15 G. M., entrance 5 G. M., half 
forfeit — l£mile — Arabs and Country-bred 9st. ; Colonial 9st. 7lbs. ; 
English lOst. 71bs. To close and name the 1st December. 


Second Day , Thursday , December 13. 

15/ Race: — The Goozerat Purse of G. M. for all Horses, 

N. N. I. Turf Club weight for age ; G. R., Horses named on or before 
the 1st October 5 G. M: ; for Horses named between that and the 
1st November, 10 G. M., when the Race will close. The winner of 
either of the Cups at Lahore to carry 5ibs. extra ; Maidens allowed 
7lbs. ; Horses that have never started lOlbs. — 2 miles ; 5 G. M. for 
horses declared to start. 

2nd Race. — A Purse of 15 G. M., 1 mile heat for all Uorses, 
entrance 5G. M., half forfeit, Arabs and Country-bred, 9st.; Colonial, 
9st. 12lhs. ; English, list. To close and name the 1st November. 

3rd Race. — The Consolation Purse of 10 G. M., 'weight for valua- 
tion, 1,000 Rs. to carry list., and 4lbs. allowed for every 100 R.s. 
under ; 1£ mile; entrance 3 G. M. Winner to be sold for valuation 
if claimed. To close and name the day before the Race. 


Third Day 9 Saturday , December 15. 

1 st Race.— Jullunder Great Welter of 25 G. M., added to a 
Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, half forfeit, 2 mile race ; G. R. lOst. 
7 lbs. each ; English Horses 1st. extra. To close and name 1st 
November. 9 

2nd Race. — Purse of 10 G. M. for all Hacks, j mile heats. 
G. R. list, each; entrance 3 G. M.; winner to be sold for 460 Rs. 
if claimed. To close and name the day before the Race. 

3rd Race. — A Purse of 25 G. M. for all Horses, \ mile heats, 
entrance 10 G. M., half forfeit ; Arabs and Country-bred 9at. ; Colo- 
nial 9st. 71bs. ; English lOst. 7!bs. ; Maidens allowed 5lbs. Winner 
once, 4lbs. extra ; twice and oftener 71bs. extra. To close and name 
1st November. 
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, Fourth Day, Tuesday, December 18. 
lsf Race ,-—' The Ladies’ Purse of 10 Gk M., given by the Ladies; 
for all Horses, list., O. R. English Horses 1st, extra; j mile heats; 
entrance 5 G. M. To Close and name 15th October. 

2 nd'Race . — Give and Take for Galloways of 5 G, M. each, 10 
G. M. added from the Fund; 14 hands to. carry 9^t. 1 mile heats. 

Ho cloje add name 1st November. 

3rd Race,* — A Sweepstake^ of 25 G. M. each', half forfeit, for all 
Maiden Arabs, G. II., lOst. 7Ibs., I mile. To close the 15th October 
and name the day before the Race. 

,*•' * 

Fifth Day , Thursday, December 20. 

1 st. Race , — Forced Handicap for Winners, Hack and Consola- 
tion excepted, optional to losers; entrance 5 G. M., 10 G. M. from 
the Fund — J mile Race. 

2nd Race, — Losers' Handicap, 15 G. M., entrance 5 G. M., 1 J 
mile, Iveata for horses that have run for and not won public money 
4urin£ this meeting, 2 Gh M. forfeit. 

3rd Race , — A Purse of 100 Rupees, for all Ponies, entrance 2 
G. M., i mile heats, weight for inches, 13 hands to carry 9st. 


Rules, # 

The N. N. I. Turf Club Rules to be in force. 

The following rates of Subscription will entitle subscribers to 
nominations, viz : — 

'For -the 1st Race on each of the first three days, and the 3rd 


Race 3rd Day 5 G. M. 

For Consolation, Hacks and 5 days’ Race? 2 G. 1VT. 

For the other Races, t . . 50 Rupees 


The Stewards will settle the order of running each day at the 
Ordinary for the next day’s racing. 

Public money will be withheld or given at the option of the 
Stewards, should three horses from different staldes not start. 

The winner of each Race, except Hack; Consolation, and Pony ; 
to pay' 8 Rs. for the Course; each horse trained on the Course to 
pay 4 Rs. 

No Horse to wa% over for more than one race. The decision of 
the Stewards to be final. 

By order of the Stewards, 

Likut.-Colonel Downing \ 

,, Markham, J 
„ Wilson, S. 

-,t Inolis, & 

Major Barstow, J 

T. F. Staples, Secretary, 


Mqfuuilite, 
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# CAtCUTTA RACES— 1849-$0. 


First Meeting. 


First Day, Saturday , December 29f 184$. - * 

1st Race.— The Calcutta Derby Stakes for Maiden Arabs* 
Two miles. Calcutta weight for age. Horses that have ney^r started 
before the days of naming allowed 5Jbs. Ap entrance of 5 G. M., 
each for horses named gti or before 1st May 1849. 15 G.*M. for 

horses named between that date and .the 1st October, when the rare 
will close. 50 O M. from the Fund and a Sweepstakes of 20*0! M. 
each for horses declared to start. Declarations to be made by 2 P. M, 
the day before the race. * ; 

If there are 20 nominations' the 2nd horse to save his slake; K 
30 nominations, the 2nd horse to receive 50 G. M. 

Nominations qf 1st May. * * 


Mr St. George's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Sir Henry. 


Mr Pye's 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Barefoot. 


it 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Talisman. 

. 

t» 


g* 

a. 

h. 

Young Honeysuckle , late Mayflowct. 

Mr Holdfast's 


g- 

a. 

h. 

Blood Royal . 

- 

99 


g- 

a. 

h. 

Giraffe . 

* 

ft 


b. 

a. 

b. 

Bonanza. 


Mr Newman’s 


g* 

a. 

b. 

Revolution . 


n 

• 

bl. 

a. 

b. 

Pluto. 


n 


g* 

a. 

h. 

Gazelle . 


99 

roan 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Cavalier . 


Mr Brown’s 

roan 

k- 

a. 

c. 

Raby Rattler , 


99 

roan 

g- 

a. 

Cm 

Sir Robert. 


99 

roan 

g< 

a. 

C. 

Paul Jones . 


99 

tirin' 

g 

a. 

C. 

Sir Charles. 


• 1 

, ^ 

ir 

a. 

h. 

Bedouin . 


»» 

Iron • 

g- 

a. 

c. 

The Iron Dyke. 


Mr Charles'* 


b. 

•a. 

b. 

Meteor. 


99 


g- 

a. 

h. 

Ploughing. 

m 

91 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Cyclone. 


99 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Goodwood . 


Mr Grey's 


I* 

a. 

b. 

Kafilah. 

* 

if 


g* 

a. 

c. 

Zm&urdust. 

< 

99 


g« 

a. 

c. 

Caravan. 


Abdool Reyman names, 

b. 

a. 

c. 

Huma . 

** 

99 



a* 

c. 

KuUyan. 


Mr Return's 


g* 

a. 

c. 

Reserve* 
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* Nominations qf !»/ Oet. 

, ■. Mr Fox’s b. a. h. dun Cotton . 

■> »■ - Mr Holdfast's b. a. c. Dotheboys. 

Mr Brown names g. a. h Speculation . 

Race -^-Sweepstakes of 50 G. M., H. F., for all horses. 2 miles, 
8aU 7Jbu each. English horses to carry 71b. extra. To close and 
same the 1st of October. 

Mr Charles’ b. eng. m. Morgiana. 

Mr Holdfast’s b. eng. m. Maid of Athene. 

„ c. nsw. h. Prestwick. 

,, c. nsw. g. Lunatic . 

4th Race . — The Colonial Stakes, for Maiden Cape, Australian and 
Country -bred horses, R. C. Calcutta weight for age. Horses that 
have ncfver started before the days of naming allbwed 51b. An en- 
trance of 5 G. M. each for horses named on or before the 1st May 1849. 
15 O. M. for horses named between that date and 1st of October, 
when the race will dose. 50 G. M. fiom the fund and a Sweepstakes 
of 20 G. M. each for horses declared to start. Declarations to be 
made by 2 p. m. the day before the race. 


Mr Holdfast's 

Nominations of 1 st Mag. 
b. nsw. g. Firefly. 

»» 

b. nsw. 

g- 

Gladiator. 

Mr Pye’s 

b. nsw. 

f. 

Datura } by Sir Ckarles t out of young Lady 

19 

b. nsw. 

h. 

Emily. 

Vanish , by Egremonf t out of Lady Jane. 

Mr Charles' 

b. nsw. 

f. 

Lady Augusta , by Gil Blas t out of Governess f 

r 

,, 

c. nsw. 

f. 

by Operator , her dam Grissette by Camerton 
out of a Sheik Mare. 

Effie Deans , by Dpver, out of Calendar. , 

M 

g. nsw. 

*• 

Boomarang, by Vagabond , out of a Skeleton . 

Mr Brown’s 

b. nsw. 

g* 

Mare. 

Surveyor. 

n 

Mr Return’s 

b. cp. 

c. cb. 

h. 

c. 

Massaroni, out of an imported Arab mare by 

Mr Grey’s 

c. cb. 

f. 

the English horse Tiptoe , by Bay Middleton. 
Hebe. , 

,, 

g. cb. 

c. 

By Vizier t dam Popsey. 


Nominations of lr* Oct. 


Mr Brown names, bile. nsw. m. Princess, by Jersey ,hev dam by Buffalo } out of 
• Mrs Leicester . 


Second Day, Tuesday , January 1, 1850. 

4th Race . — The Omnibus Stakes for maiden horses. R. C. and 
■ distance. Calcutta weight for age. English horses to carry weight 




b years 
4 tl 


. 6st. 

9st. 


91b. 

51b. 


5 and upwards .. 9s'. lllb. 
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Horses that have been beaten in the Derby or Colonial allowed 
51b. An entrance of 5 G. M, each for horses named on or before 
the 1st of May 1849. 15 G. M. for horses named between that date 
and the 1st October, when the race will close. 50 G. M. from the 
Fund, and a Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. for horses declared to start* 
Declarations to be made by 2 p. m. the day before the race. If there 
are 15 nominations the second horse to save his stake, if 25 nonuna* 
tions, to receive 50 G. M. 

Nominations of 1st May . 


Mr Brown names 


br. 

eng. 

c 

Har lest one. 

Mr Brown's 


b 

nsw. 

g- 

Surveyor . 

it 

roan 

S- 

a. 

c. 

Raby Rattler . 

ii 

roan 

g 

a. 

c. 

Paul Jones. 

n 

roan 

8 - 

a. 

c. 

Sir Robert. 

ii 

iron 

8 - 

a. 

c. 

The Iron Duke. 

Mr Pye’s 


b. 

nsw. 

f. 

Datura. 

It 


b. 

nsw. 

h. 

Vanish. 

II 


g- 

a. 

h. 

Youny Honeysuckle ■. 

II 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Barefoot. ' 

Mr Holdfast’s 


g- 

a. 

h. 

Blood Royal. 

ii 


g- 

a. 

h. 

Giraffe . 

ii 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Bonanza . 

ii 


b. 

nsw. 

g- 

Firefly . 

•i 


b. 

nsw. 

8 - 

Gladiator. 

ii 


b. 

eng. 

g- 

Precocious Youth. 

Mr Charles’ 


b. 

nsw. 

f. 

Lady Augusta . 

n 


c. 

nsw. 

f. 

Bffie Deans. 

ii 


c. 

eng. 

h. 

Crassus, by Emilius t out of Variation* 

Mr Newman’s 


g- 

a. 

h. 

Revolution. 

ii 

• 

bl. 

a. 

h. 

Pluto. 

ii 


g- 

a. 

h. 

Gazette . 

ii 

roan 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Cavalier. 

Mr Return’s 


c. 

cb. 

c. 

Massaroni 

Abdool Raj man names 

b. 

a. 

c. 

Hurna. 

ii 


g* 

a. 

c. 

Kullyan. 

Mr Grey’s • 


c. 

cb. 

f. 

Hebe. 

i • 


8- 

a. 

h. 

Kafilah. 

ii 


g- 

a. 

c. 

Zuburdust. 

>» 


g* 

a. 

c. 

Caravan. 


Nominations of 1st October. 

Mr Fox's 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Gun Cotton . 

Mr Holdfast's 


b. 

a. 

c. 

Dotheboys. 

Mr Brown names 


blk. 

nsw. 

m. 

Princess. 


Third day , Thursday , January 3* 

Is*. JRace— Purse of 40 G. M., added to a Sweepstakes of 50 
G. M., (1. F. and 15 G. M, forfeit if declared the day before the 
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Meeting, for all horses. Two miles. English horses to carry the same 
weight as in t ha Omnibus Stake*. Maidens allowed lOlbs ; the win- 
ner of the Omnibus Stakes to cariy 7lbs. extra. To close and name 
•the 1st of October. * 


8 years, 



?st. 41b. 

4 „ 



8st. 41b. 

5 it 



8st. 121b. 

6 & aged 



9st. 21b. 

Mr Charles* 

b. nsw. 

f. 

Lady Augusta. 

it 

c. nsw. 

f. 

Rffie Deane . 

ti 

g. nsw. 

f. 

Boomarang . 

Mr Pye’s 

b. nsw. 

h. 

Vanish. 

*» 

b. nsw. 

f. 

Datura. 

Mr Return's 

blk. nsw. 

h. 

Oarroogin. 

Mr Holdfast’s 

b. nsw. 

g- 

Firefly. 

n 

b. a. 

c 

Dotheboye. 

n 

c. cb. 

g- 

Pretender. 


2nd Race . — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M., H. F. for all horses. St. 
Leger Course. 8st. 71b. each. English horses to carry 71b. extra. 
Maidens allowed 71b. To close and name 1st October. 


Mr Charle.’ 

b. 

eng. 

m. 

Morgiana. 

Mr Holdfait’s 

b. 

eng. 

g* 

Precocious Youth. 

II 

b. 

eng. 

m. 

Maid of Athene. 

II 

c. 

nsw. 

h. 

Prestwick. 

Mr Williams’ 

b. 

nsw. 

m. 

Greenmantle . 


3rd Race . — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M., for Maiden hordes. Three 
quarters of a mile. 9st. each. Arabs allowed 101 bs. To close 1st Oc- 
tober and name by 2 p. m. the day before the race. 

Mr Charles. r 

Mr Pye. 

Mr Holdfust. 

4th Race . — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. H. F. for Maiden Arabs. 
The Gilbert mile, 8$t.41bs. each. To close and name the 1st October. 


Mr Charles’ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Meteor. 

it 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Ploughboy. 

Mr Pye's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Young Honeysuckle. 

Mr Holdfast’s 

g- 

a. 

b. 

Blood Royal. 

tt 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Giraffe . 

a 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Bonanza . 


Fourth f>ay, Saturday , January 5. 

1st Race . — Purse of 40 G. M., added to a SweepstifkCi of 23 G. 
M., 10 forfeit, for Maiden Arabs. 11. C. Calcutta Weight lot age. , 
Horses that have been beaten in the Derby allowed 71bs. To dose 
and name the 1st October. 

Mr eludes* b. a. h. Meteor. 

' ' fc. a. h. Ploughboy . 



» 

mosPECTcs 

OP THE 

CALCUTTA RACES. 

1G5 

Mr Fox’s 

b. 

a. 

b. 

Gun Cotton. 


Mr Pye's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Young Honeysuckle. 

■ rf, 

»• 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Barefoot. 


Mr Holdfast’s 4 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Blood Royal. 


M 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Gazelle. 


»* 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Bonanza . 


M 

b. 

a. 

c. 

Dotheboys. 


Mr Brown’s 

roan g. 

a. 

c. 

Sir Robert . 


Mr Grey 

*• 

a. 

c. 

Zuburduzt. 


ft 

g' 

a. 

c. 

Caravan . 



Fifth Day. 

2nd Race .— Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. for all Arabs. Craven weights 
and distance. Maidens allowed 51bs. To close the 1st October and 
name by 2 p. m. the day before the race. 

Mr Charles . 

Mr Pye. 

Mr Holdfast. 

Sixth Day % Tuesday , January 10. 

1st Race .— The Bengal Club Cup, added to a Sweepstakes of 25 
G. M. v 10 ft. for all horses. Two miles. Calcutta weight for age. Eng- 
lish horses to carry the same as in the Omnibus Stakes, the winner of 
the Omnibus Stakes to carry 51bs extra Maidens allowed lOlbs. To 
close and name t tie 1st October. If there arc 15 nominations, the 
second horse to Receive 50 G. M. 


Mr Charles’ 

b. eng. 

m. 

Maryland . 

tt 

b nsw. 

g- 

Lady Augusta. 

ii 

c. nsw. 

g- 

Effie Deans. 

•i 

g. nsw. 

g- 

Boomarang. 

Mr Fox’s 

b. a. 

h. 

Gun Cotton. 

Mr Pjre’i 

b. nsw. 

f. 

Datura. 


b. nsw. 

h. 

Vanish. 

99 

b. a. 

h. 

Barefoot. 

Mr Return’s 

blk. nsw. 

h. 

Garroogin. 

Mr Holdfast’s 

b. eng. 

f 

Precocious Youth. 

If 

b. nsw. 

g- 

Firefly. 

99 

b. a. 

c. 

Dotheboys. 

|9 

b. a. 

h. 

Bonanza . 

9« 

c. cb. 

g* 

. Pretender . 

f • 

c. nsw. 

h. 

Prestwick, 

iHUiains’ 

b. new* 

m. 

Greenmantle. 

Mr Brown names 

b. eng. 

c. 

Harlestons . 

Mr Grey's 

q. cb. 

f. 

Hebe. 

tt 

g. a. 

c. 

Caravan. 


E K. 0. G ilbwix. 
Steward and Secretary. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND CALCUTTA MEETING,— 

1849-50. 


First Day , Saturday , February 4. 

1st Race.—' The Merchants* Plate, added to a Sweepstakes of 25 
G. M. for all horses. St. Leger Course. Calcutta weight for 'age. 
English horses to carry 1st. extra, Arabs allowed 7lbs., Maidens 
allowed 71bs. To close and name the day before the first meeting. 
Three horses to start or the plate to be withheld. 

2nd Race . — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. for all horses. Gilbert 
mile. 


English horses to carry, lOst. 71bs. 

Cape and New South Wales 9 7 

Country-breds and Arabs, 8 7 

Maidens allowed, 0 7 


To close the day before the first meeting, and name by 2 p. m. the 
day before the race. * 

3rd Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. for all horses. Craveti 
distance. The winner to be sold with his engagements for Co.’s Rs. 

2.000, with the option of selling at Rs. 1,G00, Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 

1.000. Weights as follows : — 


ft 

English. 

Colonial. 

C. 

B. ■ 

Arabs . 

2,000 

lOst. 

71bs. 

lOst. lib. 

9 it. 

9lbs. 

9st. 31bs, 

1,600 

10 

0 

9 8 

9 

2 

8 10 

1,200 

9 

9 

9 3 

8 ' 

11 

8 5 

1,000 

9 

1 

8 9 

8 

3 

7 11 


Three Subscribers or no race. 

To close and name, and prices to be declared by 2 p. m. the 
day before the race. 


Second Day f Tuesday , February 7. 

1st Race. — Handicap Sweepstakes of25 G. M., 15 ft. and only 5, 
if declared the day before the meeting. For all horses. R. C. Horses’ 
names to be given into the Secretary on the 12th January, and weights 
declared on the 19th January. 

2nd Race . — Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. for all horses. R. C. 
8#t, 7tb. each* A winner once prior to the 1st Oct. 1849, 
to carry 51b* , twice 71bs., three times or oftener lOlbs. extra. Horses 
tbftt have never started before the 1st Oct. 1849, allowed 71bs. 
English Horses 2st. extra. To close the day before the first meeting, 
and name by 2 i\ m. the day before the race. 
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3 rd Race .— Sweepstakes of 20 G. M., H. F., for all Horses that 
have not won upwards of 100 G. M. previous to the 1st Oct. 1849.* 
J of a Mile. 

English dorses j Ost. 71bs. 

Colonial 9 7 

C. Bs 9 0 

Arabs 8 7 

To close the day before the first meeting and name by 2 r. ai. 
the (bay before the race. 

4 th Race . — Abdool Rohman’s Purse of 50 G. M. for maiden 
Arabs sold by or belonging to him since 1st July 1849. 11. C. Calcutta 
weight forage. 5 G. M. for all horses entered on or before the lOtli 
Dec. 1849, and 10 G. M. for horses entered between that date and 
10th January 1850, when the race will close. A further sum of 15 
G. M. for all horses not scratched by 2 p. m. the day before the meet- 
ing. Three horses to start or the Purse to be withheld. 


Third Day , Thursday , February 9. 

1st Race. — The Trades’ Plate, added to a Sweepstakes of 15 
G. M. for all horses. St. Loger Course. Tp be handicapped by the 
Stewards the day before the race. To close and name the day before 
the meeting. Three horses to start or the Plate to be withheld. 

2nd Race.— Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 15 forfeit for all horses. 
Two miles. 9it. each. English horses to carry 1st. 7Ibs. extra. Maidens 
allowed lOlbs. To close the day before the meeting, and name by 
2 p. M. the day before the race. t 

3rd Race. — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M., 11. F., for all horses that 
have not won upwards of 100 G. ft), previous to the 1st Oct. 1849. 
Byeulla weight for age.’Il. C. To close and name the day before the 
Gist meeting. 

4 tk Race. — Handicap Sweepstakes of 25 G. ftl., 5 ft., for all 
horses. } of a mile. Horses* names to be given in to the Secretary by 
2 p. m. on the 2nd day of the meeting and weights to be published 
by 9 a. m. the day before the race. 


Fourth Day, Saturday , February 11. 

1st Race . — Forced Handicap of 10 G. M. each. Two miles. 
For winning horses only, for which all winners during the first and 
second meeting must enter. Hack Stakes, Selling Stakes and Matches 
excepted. 

2 ndt Race.— Free Handicap of 20 G. M. each, for the beaten 
horses of both meetings. Heats 1} miles. Horses not standing the 
Handicap to pay 5 G. M. 

All forfeits are to be declared to the Secretary by 2 v. m. the day 
before the race, except when otherwise specified in the terms of the 
race. 
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The provisions appended to the Prospectus of the First Meeting 
Ore equally applicable to the Second, with the exception of the allow- 
ance of 5lbs. to horses that have * started more than 200 miles from 
Calcutta, subsequent to the 5th of November, 1849*. 


Sir John Cheape, 1C C. B., 

Major T. C. Timxns, H. M. 70th. 
Wm. Gstur, 

Robt. Stopforb, 

£ K. O. Gilbert, 


V Stewards. 


£. K. O. Gilbert, Secretary. 


AUSTRALIAN PLATE. 

Calcutta Ist^Meeting 1850 51. 

( Day to be fixed by the Stewards .) 

For all Australian Horses, Maidens on the 1st October 1850. 
Calcutta weight for age. St. Leger Course. 

Horses entered on or before 1st Dec., 1849, 3 G. M. 

Ditto between that dAte and 1st May, 1850, 8 G. M. 

Ditto between 1st ofalay and 1st Sept. 1850, 12 G. M. 

Ditto between 1st of Sept and 1st Dec. 1850, 20 G. M. 

When the Race will close. A further sum of 10 G. M. for all 
Horses declared to stait. Declarations lobe made to the Secretary 
by 2 P. m. the day before the Race. Mares and gelding allowed 3lbs. 
All horses landed in India subsequent to the 1st June 1850, allowed 
51bs.« All nominations must be accompanied by the entrance money , 
and a fall and accurate description oi the horse entered. If there are 
20 nominations the second horse to save hia stake — if 30, the second 
horse to receive 50 G. Ms. — and the third horse to save his stakes. 

E. K. O. Gilbert, Secretary . 


ALLIPORE CHAMPAIGN STAKES tor 1851. 

Sixth year of the Allipore Champaign Stakes, 50 G. M. v 10 for- 
feit if declared the day before the meeting, and H. F. if the day before 
She race; for all Arabs entitled to run as Maidens on the Calcutta 
Coarse on the 29th December 1849. R. C. Calcutta weight for age. 
Maidens on the 1st October 1850 allowed 71bs. To close and name 
on the 28th December 1849. Entrances may be received updo that 
date at Madras, Bombay, and eleswhere in India, by the Secretaries of 
tita respective meetings. 

E. K..O, Gilbert. 

* Steward and Secretary . . 
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MHOW .RACES; , 

• ■ 1 ■ - 

► 

First Day , Thursday , February 7, 1850. 

1*1 Race.— A Sweepstakes of 10 G. M.* each with 300 Rs. f«om 
the fund, half forfeit if declared on or before the 1st January 1850 ; 
for all Maiden Arabs, Byculla weight for age. R. C., horses that 
have never started allowed 5lbs. to close the 1st December 1849, 
name 1st February 1850. 

2nd Race . — The Indore Purse of 300 Rs. for all Arabs, 9st. 
each ; Maidens allowed 71bs. once round the Course, entrance 50 Rs. 

P. P. to close the 1st January 1£50, and name the day before the 
race. 

3rd Race The Cheroot Stakes of 20 Rs. each, with 80 Rs. 

added for all horses, lOst. 71bs. G. R. heats, one Mile. 

Second Day , Sdturday , February 9. 

lsf Race. — A Purse of 160 Rs. each, with 300 Rs. added, half 
forfeit if declared on or before the day before the race ; for all Maiden 
Arabs and Country bred, 8st. 71bs. f Cape and New South Wales 71bs. 
extra, English 1st. 7lbs. and winner of Maiden Race first day 71bs. 
extra, to close the 1st December 1849, and name the day before the 
Race, 2 Miles. 

2nd Race.—' The Charger Stakes of 2 G. M. each, with 100 Rs. 
added, lOst. 7 lbs., for all horses bona fide chargers and ridden on 
parade during the season, G. R. heats J Mile. * 

3rd Race . — The Little Welter of 5 G. M. each, with 200 Rs. 
added, for all horses, Arabs and Country bred lOst., Cape aud New 
South Wales lOst. 71bs., English list. 7lbs. 1J Mile. 

Third Day , Tuesday , February 12. 

1st Race. — The Holkar’s Cup, value Rupees 1000 for all horses, 
entrance Rupees 100. P. P. except for any person taking more than 
one nomination, in which case on starting one horse, half forfeit on the 
remaining nominations will be allowed, heats, round the Course and a 
distance, Byculla weight for age, English horses to carry 
Colonial horses 71bs. and Country bred horses 51bs. extra. Winners 
once before the day of running to carry 51bs. ( twice 8lbs., thrice or # 
oftener I2lbs. extra, to close on the 1st December 1849, and name 
the day before the Meeting. Horses that have matched from any 
station after the 25th December 1849, will be allowed at the rate of - 
2 lbs. for every hundred (100) Miles of distance. Three horses band 
fide from separate stables to start or the Cup withheld. The Cup to 
be run for in February. 

Terms — Disputes as to terms of race for the Hoi kar’s Cup to he 
decided by a reference to the Resident, disputes as to running and all 4 
other matters by the Stewards. 

IND. SPORT. 1 EV.— VOL, X., NO, XIX. 
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2nd Race . — Hack Purse of 20 Rs. each, with 100 Rs. added, 
lOst. 71bs. for all horses. Winner to be sold for 400 Rs. if claimed 
in the usual manner, heats £ Mile, G. R. 

3rd Race . — Oolta Pooita Stakes of 20 Rs. each, with 100 Rs. 
added, for all horses, the last horse to win provided he is within 150 
yards of the horse that reaches the winning post first. Round the 
Course, G. R. but no one to ride his own nomination. 

Fourth Day , Thursday , February 14. 

Is/ Face. — Jowrah Nawab’s Purse (if given) on its terms. 

2nd Race. — A Purse of 80 Rs. each, with 300 Rs. added, for 
all horses — weight fu inches 14 hands, 8st. 71bs. heats 1^ Mile. 

3rd Race. — The Consolation Stakes of 2 G. M. each; with 150 
Rs. added, for all horses ; if to be sold for 400 Rs. 9st., 500 Us. 9st. 
71bs , 600 Rs. 10st,, 700 Rs. lOst. 71bs., 800 Rs. list. 34 Mile race. 

Fifth Day , Saturday , February 16. 

Is/ Race. — A Forced Handicap of 4 G. M. each, and 1 G. M. 
extra for each race won, with 300 Rs. added, for all winners, optional 
to winners of the Hacks, Chargers, Oolta Pooita, and Consolation 
Stakes. 1$ Mile race. 

2nd Race. — A Beaten Plate, of 50 Rs. each, with 200 Rs. added, 
for the beaten horses of the Meeting, to be handicapped by the 
Stewards, heats 1J Mile. 

3rd Race . — A Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, half forfeit, for all 
Arabs, 8st. 7lbs., to close on the 1st December 1849, and name the 
day, before the Race. £ Mile race. 

Rules. 4 

Those for the Calcutta Course, with the following additions : 

1st. — The Decision of the Stewards to be final. 

2nd. — Horses to be measured and aged on the 5th February 
1850. Horses measuring in shoes allowed 1J of an inch. 

3rd. — Horses that have marched from any station after the 25th 
December 1849, will be allowed 2lbs. for every hundred (100) Miles of 
distance travelled. 

4th. — A Horse walking over for a Race to receive half the public 
money— which he can only do once. 

5th. — Sealed Nominations with entrance money to be sent to the 
Secretary by 12 o'clock the day before the Race and to be opened at 
the Ordinary. 

6tli. — Winners to pay 8 Rs. and Losers 4 Rs. for Race Course 
expenses. 

7th. — No person to be allowed to start a horse for public money 
unless a Subscriber to the Race of 80 Rs. The Cheroot, Charger, 
Hack, Oolta Pooita, and Consolation Stakes excepted, for which ft 
subscription of 2 G. M. is required. 
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8lh — All Confederacies to be declared in writing to the Secretary 
and published at the Ordinary the day before the Meeting. 

9th. — In the event of a deficiency in funds an equal percentage 
to be deducted for all Purses, should they be in excess, the percentage 
to be added to all except those Races mentioned in Rule 7th. Should 
ihe excess amount to Rupees 500 a sixth day’s Racing to be drawn 
up by the Stewards. The present 5th day then becoming the 6th. 

10th. — The Mhow Course is Mile and 90 yards. 

Mark, Race Secretary . 

Mo/ussi life. 


SONEPORE RACES— 1849. 

ADDITIONAL RACE, FOURTH DAY. 

A Plate of Rs. 500 presented by Rajah Modenarain for all Horses 
added to a Sweepstakes of ten Gold Mohurs each — five forfeit ; weight 
for age as below, Maidens allowed 71bs. Craven distance. Gentlemen 
riders. To close and name on the 15th September. 


st. lb. 

3 Years old. . 9 5 

4 Ditto 10 2 

5 Ditto 10 10 

6 Ditto and aged 11 0 


The following nominations have been received for the races clos- 
ing on the 15lh Sept, and are now published with those of the 
1st of June. 

E. Harbord, Secretary . 

Patna, Sept 18, 1849. 


THE SONEPORE DERBY. 
Nominations of the \et of June. 


Mr Holdful’* 

b. 

First Day . 
a. h. Bonanza. 

ft 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Blood Royal . 

Mr Fox’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Sea Gull . 

»» 

b. 


h. 

Wuzeer. 

?» 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Gun Cotton . 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Honeycomb . 

Mr Seymour's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Soothsayer. 
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Nominations of the 15 th of September. 
Mr Fitzpatrick's g. a. h. Nabocklish . 

The Sonepore Colonial. c 
Nominations of the of June. 


Mr FitljiatricV’. 

b. 

nsw. 

m. 

Sweet Briar . 

It 

b. 

nsw. 

m. 

Woodbine. 

Mr Holdfast’s 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

Firefly. 

Mr Pearson's 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

The Premier, by Mameluke, out of 





Smart, by Emigrant. 

Mr Gipp's 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

Lindenow, by Young Ouetavus, Dam 


by Pros. 

Nominations of the 1st of September. 

Mr Moysten's g. nsw. g. Box and Cox , Pedigree unknown. 

The Durbangah Cup. 

Mr Holdfast's b. nsw. m. Bellona. 

„ c. cb. c. Pretender. 

Not filled. 

Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 10 F. for all Arabs one mile, Sonepore 
weight for age. Maidens allowed 51bs. 

No Subscribers. 

Second Day. 

The Chumparun Cup. 

Mr Holdfast's b. nsw. g. Firefly. 

, c. cb. c. Pretender . 

Mr Fox's b. c. h. Cape Lad . 

Not filled. 

The Dhumran Cup. 

Mr Holdfast's g. a. h. Blood Royal. 

„ b. a. h. Bonanza. 

Not filled. 

A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 10 F. for all horses. Maidens on tho 
day of the race Sonepore weight for age. R. C. 

No Subscribers. 

Third Day. 

Civilians' Cup. 

Nominations of the 1st of June . 


Mr Fox's 

c. 

a. 

h. Sea Gull. 


b. 

a. 

h. Wuseer. 

i» 

b. 

a. 

h. Gun Cotton. 

Mr Holdfast’s 

b. 

a. 

h. Bonanza. 


g" 

(. 

h. Blood Royal . 
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Mr Holdfast's 

b. 

nsw. 

m. 

Bellona . 

M 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

Firefly . 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

b. 

nsw. 

m. 

Woodbine. 

»r i 

b. 

nsw. 

m. 

Swee (briar. 

Mr Gipp’s 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

Lind enow. 

n 

bk. 

nsw. 

m. 

Lass of Taraville , by Young Outtavus> 





Dam by Barrow . 

Mr Pearson’s 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

The Premier. 

Mr Holdfast's 

e. 

cb. 

c. 

Pretender . 


Soneporr Welter. 

Mr Mortlock, one subcription. 

Mr Fitzpatrick, ditto. 

Not filled. 

Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., 10 F. for all horses ; R. C. Maidens 
allowed £7. 

Mr Holdfast one Nomination. 

Fourth Day . 

Soneporr Cup. 

Nominations of the Is/ of June . 


Mr Holdfast’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Bonanza. 

»» 

E* 

a. 

h. 

Blood Royal. 

is 

b. 

nsw. 

m. 

Bellona . 

!i 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

Firefly. 

i» 

c. 

cb. 

c. 

Pretender. 

Mr Fox’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Sea Oull. 

ii 

b. 

a. 

b. 

Wuzeer. 

ii 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Gun Cotton . 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

' g- 

a. 

h. 

Honeycomb. 

ii 

b. 

nsw. 

m. 

Woodbine. 

Mr Gipp's 

bk. 

nsw. 

m. 

Lass of Taraville. 


Nominations of 15/A September . 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s b. a. h. Referee. 

A Purse of 20 G. M. for all maiden country bred horses. R. C. 
Sonepore Weight for age. Entrance 10 G. M. H. F. 

Mr Fortescne one nomination. 

Not filled. 

A Sweepstakes 25 G. M. 10 F. for all horses. R. C. 8it. 7Ibs 
each. Maidens allowed 7!bs. Maidens on the day of the Race 1 stone 
Mr Holdfast one Nomination. 

Modenarain Cup. 


Mr Holdfast’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Bonanza . 

i» 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

Firefly. 

Mr Mortlock’s 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

Nimrod . 
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Mr Fox’s 

b. 

c. 

h. Cape £a*J. 

Mr Fortescue’s 

b. 

cb. 

g, Edward Morgan* 

Mr Fitzpatrick's 

• g- 

a. 

h. Nabocklish. 

tf 

b. a. h. Referee. 

Fifth Day . 

Hutwa Cup. 

JVomina/toa* ej/ 1 fAe lsf of June. 

Mr Holdfast’s 

b. 

nsw. 

g. Firefly. 

» f 

b. 

a 

h. Bonanza. 

»* 

6* 

a. 

h. Blood Royal. 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

b. 

nsw. 

m. Woodbine. 

»» 

*?• 

a. 

h. Honeycomb. 

Mr Gipp’s 

blk. 

nsw. 

m. Lass of Taraville. 

Mr Fox's 

c. 

a. 

h. Sea Gull. 

»» 

b. 

a. 

h. Wuzeer. 

if 

b. a. h. Gun Cotton . 

iVomma/ton* of the 15 fA of September . 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

g- 

a. 

h. Nabocklish. 


E. Harbokd, Secretary * 


DEHHA RACES. 


First Day , Saturday , September 20, 1849. 
Maiden Race. 


Mr Pakenham’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Austerlitz. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Copenhagen. 

Mr Hill’s . 

c. 

a. 

h. 

The Bishopr late Champagne. 

Mr Parr’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Longwaist. 

Mr John’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Shere Singh . 

The Cardinal’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Hafiz. 

Silver Cup presented 

by a 

Lover 

of Sport. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Holdfast. 

Mr Pakenham'e 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Austerlitz. 

Mr Parr's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Florican. 

Mr Parr’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Post Master. 

Mr Charles’ 

b. 

nsw. 

g- 

Mooltan , late Blackhawk. 

The Cardinal’s 

b. 

cp. 

h. 

Here -I- go. 
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Second Day, Tuesday, September 25. 
Mussoorie Cup. 


Mr Pakenham’s 

fit- 

a. 

h. A usterlilz, 5 years. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

g- 

a. 

h. The Centurion , late Young Gazelle. 

Mr Charles’ 

b. 

nsw. 

g. Mooltan . 

Mr Hill’s 

c 

a. 

h. The Bishop . 

Mr Cardinal’s 

b. 

a. 

h. Hafiz . 

Mr Cardinal’s 

b. 

cp. 

h. Here-I-go. 

The Helter. 
Mr Pakenham's 


a. 

h. Holdfast . 

Mr Pakenham's 

b. 

ch. 

h. Hector . 

Mr Charles' ~ 

b. 

I18W. 

g. Mooltan. 

M r Parr’s 

b. 

a. 

h. Post Master. 

Mr Cardinal’s 

b. 

cp. 

h. Here -I*go. 

Match 25 G. 

M. 1J 

miles— 

-8st. 7lbs. each. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

b. 

a. 

h. Copenhagen, against 

M r Parr’s 

b. 

a. 

h. Longwaist. 


Third Day , Thursday , September 27. 
Tlio Tradesman’s Plate. 


Mr Hill’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

The Bishop. 

Mr Parr's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Longwaist. 

Mr John’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

(there Singh, 

Mr Cardinal’s 

b. 

a. 

h 

Hafiz. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

ff- 

a. 

h. 

Austerlitz. 

Mr Pakenham's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Copenhagen . 

A Sweepstakes of # 20 G. 

M. 

each. 

G. R. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Holdfast. 

Mr Parr’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Revoke. 

Mr Charles’ 

b. nsw. 

g- 

Mooltan. 

The Cardinal’s 

b. 

ch. 

h. 

Here -J -go. 


Mofussilite. 
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MADRAS SPRING MEETING.— 1850. 

I 

First Day,— The Maiden. 


Mir Smollett's 

•• g- 

a. h. 


Royalist. 

9f 

.. b. 

a. h. 


Retriever. 

>> 

.. C. 

a. h. 


Rockingham . 

Mr Ireland’s 

.. b. 

nsw. h. 


Paul Pry. 

»» 

.. b. 

a. h. 


Fugitive. 

»* 

.. b. 

a. h. 


Ace of Trumps. 

Mr South’s 

.. b. 

a. h. 


Benbow. 

Capt. O’Leary’s 

*. bn. 

a. h. 


Bronze. 

tt 

.. g. 

a. h. 


Amulet. 


Fourth Day,— The Nabob’s Cup. 

Mr Smollett’s 

'• g- 

n. b. 

. , 

Whalebone. 

tt 

•• B- 

a. h. 


Royalist. 

tt 

.. b. 

a. h. 

.. 

Retriever. 

tt 

. . c. 

a. h. 

. . 

Rockingham . 

Capt. Campbell’s 

.. b. 

a. h. 

. . 

The Child of the Islands 

Mr Ireland’s 

.. b. 

naw. h. 

. . 

Paul Pry . 

it 

.. g. 

a. h. 

.. 

Thunder. 

tt 

•• E- 

a. h. 

. . 

Lightning. 

Mr South’s 

.. b. 

a. h. 

.. 

Benbow . 

Capt. O’Leary’s 

. . bn. 

a. h. 

• • 

Bronze. 

tt 

•• g- 

a. h. 

•• 

Amulet. 


Fifth Day, — -The Club Handicap Stakes. 


Mr Smollett’s 

•• g- 

a. 

h. 


Whalebone. 

tt 

.. g. 

a. 

h. 


Royalist. 

H 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 


Retriever. 

tt 

. . c. 

a. 

h. 


Rockingham. 

Capt. Campbell’s 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 


The Child qf the Islands. 

Mr Ireland’s 

.. b. 

nsw. 

h. 


Paul Pry. 

tt 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 


Fugitive . 

tt 

•• g- 

a. 

h. 


Thunder . 

Mr South’s 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 

• • 

Benbow. 

Capt. O’Leary’s 

.. bn. 

a. 

h 

• 

Bronze . 

tt 

.. g. 

a. 

h. 

• • 

Amulet. 

n 

•• g- 

a. 

c. 

a • 

Agate. 

n 

• . b. 

a. 

c. 

• • 

Cameo. 

S. D. Birch, 
Secretary and Steward. 


Madras Athenceum, 
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The Secretary Madras Race Committee begs to draw attention to 
the terms of the following Races : — 


First day. . . . 

do 

Second day. . 
Fourth day. . 
Fifth day 
Handicap 


Spring Meeting 1650. 


The Maiden 
The Arab Stakes 
The Ladies’ Purse 
The Nabob’s Cup 
The Club 
Stakes, 


} Last day for closing and naming, 1st 
September. 

|> Second day for naming, 1st September, 


Madras Spectator . 


ENTRANCE TO BANGALORE RACES. 

To 1st August 1ST>. 

The Derby . 

23 Entrances on 1st April. 


Capt. Keown’s 

.. g. 

1st August. 

a. h. .. Blucskin. 

Mr Boynton’s 

g- 

a. h. .. Dernier llcsort. 

Capt. O’Leary’s 

.. b. 

u. c. . . Cameo. 


The Colt’s Plate. 



Mr Boynton. 

,, Ems. 


f Capt. Macartney. 

,, O'Leary. 

The Great Welter. 

Mr Boynton. 

Capt. Macartney. 

Mr Ireland. 

30 G. M. Sweepstakes. 

Capt. Campbell. 

Mr Boynton. 

,, Sparrow. 

Capt O’Leary. 

Mr Ireland. 

The Cup. 

6 Entrances on 1st April. 

1st August. 

Capt. Campbell’s .. b. a. h. .. Child qf the Island*. 
Mr Boynton’s .. b cape h. .. Bachelor. 
ind sr»ur kkv.— \ oi. x., no. XIX. 
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Capt. Keown’s 

- -g- 

A. 

h. . 

Blueskin. 

, f O’feary’s 

> g- 

a. 

h. . 

Adamant. 

»» 

. b. 

a. 

h. . 

. Benbow. 

Mr Ireland's 

. bk. 

nsw 

h. . 

. Gelding Simoom, 


Omnibus Stakes. 

13 Entrances on 1st April. 

1st August. 

Capt. Campbell's . . b. nsw. c. .. Gelding. 

,, Venture, late .. Boomarang. 

Mr Boynton’s .. b. cape h. .. Bachelor. 

, f . . g. a. h. .. Dernier Retort. 

Capt. O’Leary’s . . b. a. c . . Cameo. 

,, .. b. a. h. .. Benbuw. 

50 G. M. Sweepstakes. 

Capt. Campbell. 

Mr Boynton. 

,, Sparrow. 

Capt. O’Leary. 

Mr Ireland. 

The Purse. 

Capt. Campbell. 

Mr Boynton. 

,» Sparrow. 

('apt. O’Leary. 

Mr Ireland. 

•. Hurdle Race. 

Mr Sparrow’s . • b. nsw. h. .. Pilot . 

Mr Aker’s .. ch. a. h. .. The Rejected. 

Open until 1st October at 5 G. M. 

Mysore Meeting. 

Rajah’s Plate. 

Mr Boynton 2 Nominations. 

, f Ems. 

Capt. Macartney. 

* Mr Russell. 

Capt. O'Leary. 

Mr Ireland. 

DeSymons Barrow, Secretary , 

Bangalore Races . 


Bangalore, 2d Aug. — Madras Spectator . 



SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPOUTING INTELLIGENCES 


THE GOODWOOl) MEETING. 


FIRST DAY — TUESDAY. 

The Craven Stake s of 5 soys, each, with 50 added, far horses and 
mares of all ages ; two year olds, 4Bt. 7lb. ; three, 7st. ; four, 8st. 
41b. ; five, 8st. 101b. ; six and aged, 8st. 12lbs. Craven Course, 
one mile and a quarter. — Did not fill. 

Match— 100, h. ft. T. Y. C. 

Mr Greville's . . Cariboo , . . 2 yefcre, 6sfc. 71bs. . . Dockeray . • I 

Duke of Richmond's Mirror, . . 3 years, 8st. 71bs. . . Flatman . . 2 

Betting . — 5 to 2 on Cariboo. 

The Mirror cut out the work at a slow pace for the first quarter of a 
mile, whence they cantered down the hill together, the Mirror having a 
slight lead. t At the bottom the pace was mended, but the young-*un 
continued to wait until they were ftithin the distance, when he shot 
ahead, went'on’with the lead, and won by a length. 

: Run in 1 min. 24 sec. 

The Orange Stakes (Handicap) of 10 sovs. each, with TOO added 
from the fund; for three years olds and upwards. The owner of the 
second horse to receive 25 sovs. out of the stakes. Last mile and 
half. 17 subs. 

Mr Payne's . . Saucy Diet:, . . 3 years, 7st 3lbs.. . Dockeray. . 1 

Mr Greville’s .. Clarissa, . .3 years, 7st 71bs.. .Flatmau,. . 2 

Mr Holt’s .. Cossachia , . .5 years, 8st 41bs.. .F. Butler, . 3 

Lord Clifden's . . St. Antonio, . .4 years, Bst .. .Pearl, . . 0 

Mr RamsbottoraV f. by Velocipede— Miss Wi(/red3 years, 6a 1 91bs.. .G. Brown, . 0 
Duke of Richmond's Syrup, . .3 years, 6st 91bs.. .Kiteheuor,. 0 

It will be seen by the subjoined details there were two races for 
these stakes ; in the first, The Flea, 7st. 91b. (A. Day), and Rodneys 
7st. 21b. (Franks) also ran ; and the betting was 5 to 2 agst Clarissa— 
3 to 1 agst Syrup— 5 to 1 agst Cosachia — 5 to 1 agst St. Antonio — 7 
to 1 agst The Flea— 7 to l agst Saucy Dick. 

Saucy Dick took the lead, followed by St. Antonio, Rodney# Syrup 
and Cossachia, Clarissa lying on the offside of Cossachia. In pretty 
nearly the same order they arrived within the distance, whose Huey 
Dick was joined by Clarissa and Cossachia. The Flea, St. Antonio, 
Miss Wilfred filly, and Syrup, running in their wake. Sepey Dick, pot* 
withstanding the challenge he had received, maintained his position in 
admirable form, and won very cleverly by a length. A Beck b£w*en 
second and third. 


Run in 2 min. 16 sec. 



mmx 


h 


Afittv bdwevfriytbe jockey® engaged blithe sacefor the Innkeeper's 
Plate had weighed, and were preparing (xtfsad<Ue, it was discovered that 
jit this we,.i^stie^d«f gpiqg the specified* distant#, a mile >nd a half, 
„oply ,a vile And a quarter had been rw ; the raqe was consequently 
uycnpjunced nil, and the Stewards decided the horses should start again 
forthwith' AJ1 bets to stand according to the following rule : — 

, f‘,40 .- — When the riders of any horses brought out to run for any 
l woe are called upon by the person appointed to start them to take their 
gropes for that purpose, the owner of every horse which comes up to the 
ppst shall be considered as liable to pay his whole stake and aU bets 
respecting such horses shall be considered as play or pay bets ” 

At starting the second time the betting was even on Saucy Dick— 
3 to 1 agst Clarissa — 4 to 1 agst Cossachia. 

Saucy Dick went away with a strong lead, which he maintained to 
the distance, where Claiissa and Cossachia put on all the steam, but the 
thith of the previous funning was stiikingly exemplified — Saucy Dick 
defeating their Te^olute efforts, and at last winning easily by a length. 
'Clarissa beating Cossachia for second place by a head. Miss Wilfred 
filly, St. Antonio, and Syrup, some lengths astern, finished in the order 
named. 


Run in 2 min. 47 sec. 

The Inn-keeper' 8 Plate of 50 sovs. added to a Sweepstakes of 5 
aovs. each ; two yr olds, 5st. 7lb. ; three, 7st. 91b. ; four, 8st. 41b. ; five, 
8st. 111b. ; six and aged, 9st. ; the winner to be sold for 100 sovs. if 
demand, &c. Y. T. C.8 subs. 


-Xiord Strathmore’s 

. . The Seraph , 

. 3 yrs. 

. . J. Marson, 

1 

(Sol. Pool’s 

. . Taffrail, 

. 4 yrs. 

. . Flatman, 

2 

Duko of Richmond’s 

.. Pell Mell,' 

. 5 yrs. 

. . F. Butler, 

3 

LordtClifdcii’s 

. . Sagacity, 

. 5 yrs. 

. . Robinson, 

0 

Mr Williams' 

Mr Dobson’s 

Mr Howard’s 

. . Laundrymaid, 

. 6 yrs. 

. . Abraham, 

0 

. . Carbuncle, 

. 3 yrs. 

. . Crouch, 

0 

. . Romantic, 

. 3 yrsi. 

. . A. Day, 

0 

!Mr Bhrgess’ s 

. . Hind tfthe Forest, 

. 4 yrs* 

. . J. fiharp. 

0 


Betting . — 2 to 1 agst Sagacity — 3 to 1 agst Pell Mell — 4 to 1 agst 
faffrail — 4 to 1 agst Ilind of the Forest. 

*, Thffrail jumped off in front, and made the running to the foot of 
theiull," where the Seraph and Pell Mell joined issue. A close race 
home with “the three ended in favour of the Seraph, who won by a neck, 
Taffrail beating Pell Mell for second place by a head. Qind of the 
Forest was fourth, Laundrymaid next, the others scattered. 

Run in 1 min. 21 sec. 

The winner waa claimed. The trainer of The Seraph was fined 
two sovereigns for not running in his proper colors. 

Sweepstakes of 300 sovs. each, h ft, for colts, 8at. 71b. ; and fillies, 

2Rk‘s tp run at four yrs old. The owner of the Second hortre to re- 
edro'tactc his st tiki. The new Queen’s Plate Course, about three miles 
and fire furlongs. 1 1 subs, 
gj^g^teton’s ' 

IMU' Anson’s 


(Men Saddel, 

. . Marlow 

. 1 

Backbiter, , 

. . F. Butler, 

. 2 

Loadstone, 

. Robinson, 

. 3 

NU Desperandum, 

. • A, Day, 

. 0 



1 tfHt* WbBW0Ot# mSKtTKfl. Ml 

# 

Bet ting. to 4 Agst Glen SWfedel— 5 to 2 agst LoadsionaMl to t 

ftgit Backbiter— 5 to 1 Agst Nil Desperandtim. * , n * *»i * 

Glen Saddel took 'fhe'ttad, With Backbiter second, UvMtot* 
third. Nil Dpspfcrrtrtdbm fourth ; aw interval of two or three lrtigth# i#* 
panrtinfc each. Fifom the liroW of the hill dtfwri to tile turn ffarttW ttfft 
mile and a half Gleri Saddel increased his lead Considerably* and w ‘re- 
turning into sight >111 Desperandbm Was left most hopelessly to the rear. 
Descending the hill from the T. Y. C. post Backbiter mended his posi- 
tion ; at the distance was close upon Glen Sadder* quarters. The con- 
test became very interesting. Glen Saddel, however, maintained tho 
lead, and Won very cleverly by a length. Loadstone was itiany lengths 
behind, and Nil Desperandnm pulled up before reaching the distance 
post, and did not pass the chair. ' 

Run in 7 min. 3 7 sec. 

The If am Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h ft ; for colts, 8st. 101b. j aqd 
fillies, Sst. 71b. ; the produce of mares covered in 184G ; those out ftf 
mares or got by Btallions that never produced a winner of 1001. allowed 
3lb. ; both, Gib. The owuer of the second horse to receive 200 sovq. 
out of the stakes. T. Y. C. 34 subs. 

Colonel Peers . b c Hardinge . 8st 1 01b Fintman . t 

Mr Rowes’* . ch c by Epirus — Mickletan Maid, . 8st 101b F. Btftler . 2 

Mr Meiklam's .be The Italian, . 8at 101b Templeman* 

Lord Exeter’s . chf Cora , . . . 8st lib Pettit . 0 

Sir J. Hawley’s . f Tingle, . . 8at 41b Rogers . O 

Duke of Richmond’s . ch f Harum-scarum , • . Sit 41b Kitchener . 0 

Bet tiny . — G to 4 agst Tingle — 9 to 4 agst Italian — 9 to 2 ng^t 
Hardinge— G to 1 a|st Mickleton Maid coft— and 7 to 1 agst Ilaruip- 
Bcarum. « 

Tingle, Cora, and the Italian lay together to the distance, Where 
Italian took up the running, with Hardinge and Mickleton Maid colt ip 
close attendance. At the Stand, The Italian appeared to be cupabjf of 
winning, cleverly, hut he swerved to the left when within a few strides of 
the chair, and Hardinge, after a very smart race, won by a abort h^ad. 
Mickleton Maid colt, with a strong. application of the “ floggpr,’* ob- 
tained second place by about half a length. Harum-scarum was fourth, 
Tingle fifth, and Cora sixth. Pace bad to the foot of the bill. , 

« Run in 1 min. 23 sec. 

Matchr-m sovs. h ft. T. Y. C. i 

Mr Payne’s . . Crucible >> . 8st. 71b. . Flatman, . t 

Duke St Kiduabad’s . Btrfklo Gal, . Sst. 21b. . Templetnsh* . 2 

Betting . — 2 to 1 on Crucible. ' J 
The , favourite waited to the Stand, wher* he took *digW.leai 
and carrying on the running to the end he won easily hy ba* JMengt^., 
Ran in 1 min. 25 see. , mt u ,,i • 

The Omtmcke Stakes of 18® eo*i. each, h ft. ; for coHe.Oet'dOlhs 
and fillies. Sat 51b ; the produce of mires covered in 1845 ; nurne tktt 
never bred qnd/utaHiong ttytt ngt^^pt a winner of 1001., allotted 31b V 



I r 


urwA «poaTiNa review. 


both, 61b. ; the second horse to receive 200 so vs: and the third horse 


to Java his stake. A mile and a half. 50 sub. 

poV Peel’s ' . Tadmor, . Sst. 71b. . Flat mat), . 1 

Mr Herbert’s . Herbert, 8st. 101b. . Robinson, . 2 

Mr NeviH's . Sydney, . Sst. 101b. . Sly, . 3 

Lord EgRnton’s . Heine, . 8st. 41b. . Marlow, . 0 

M* Gratwicke’s . Rochester , Bat. 71b. . Mann, . 0 

Sir C. Mo nek’s . Vanguard , . 8st. 101b. . P. Butler, . 0 


Betting . — 6 to 5 on Tadmor— 7 to 2 against Bel us — 4 to 1 against 
Herbert. 

Sidney went off with the lead, followed by Herbert, Tadmor, and 
Belas ; Rochester, who showed temper at the post, being last off. Sid- 
ney held the lead to the half distance, where Herbert and Tadmor join- 
ed him, and they ran together to the stand, where Sydney were beaten. 
Tadmore carried on the running, and won easily by a length ; half a 
length between the second and third ; Belus a bad fourth ; Vanguard 
fifth ; Rochester pulled up and did not pass the chair. 

Run in 2 min. 50 sec. 

> The Laoant Stakes of 50 sovs. each, 30 ft., for two year olds ; 
colts Sst. 71b. ; and fillies, Sst. 3lb. ; the winner of the July or Ches- 
terfield Stakes at Newmarket, or any two Year Old Stakes at Ascot to 
carry 51b extra ; the owner of the second horse to receive back his stake. 
Half a mile. 18 subs. 


Lord H. G. Lennox’s .be . William the Conqueror 8st. 71b. Flatmnn, . I 
Lord H. G. Loimox’s . ch f . The Wren, . 8**. 31b. Kitchener, • 2 

Mr Archdale’s . . ch f . Rose Pompon , . Sst. 3lb. Templeman,. 3 

Mr Ramsbottom’s . ch c . Manufacturer, . Sst. 71b. Rogers, 0 

Mr Howard’s . . br f m St. Agnes , . 8sW 31b. W. Day, . 0 

Betting . — 6 to 4 on William the Conqueror — 2 to l against the 
Wreif. 


The Wren, with which her owner declared to win, cut out the 
work, closely attended by William the Conqueror and Rose Pompon. 
Iu the last half dozen Strides The Wren appeared to be dropping off ; 
William the Conqueror therefore pushed ou and achieved the victory 
by half a length. A similar distance between the second and third. 
T?he others were tailed off a long way. The winner had scarcely pass- 
ed the chair when he bolted out to the left. 

Run in 53 sec. 

Match . — 50 h. ft. Lavant Stakes Course. 

1 

2 


8st. 71b. . Flatman, 

8str 31b. ' , W. Howlett, 


Lord H. G. Lennox's . Little Jack , 

Mr Domen’8 . . Carriclea, 

Betting . — 6 to 4 on Little Jack. 

Chariclea made the running to the distance, where Little Jack went 
to her* and at last defeated her easily by half a length. 

, . , The following it the net value of the stakes run for to-day : — 

jjwaai . - . 

Stakes 

p's Plate . 



£100 

Gratwicke, 

245 

Larant, 

90 

Match 

1*650 


1,700 


100 



Total 


£2,400 

540 

50 

£6,875 
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WEDNESDAY— THE GOODWOOD STAKES. \b i ^ 

The Cowdray Stakes of 20 soVs. each, h ft. Yvith 4 ft sots. adtifetf] 
for two year olds, 6 st. 71b. 5 three, 8 st. 9 lb. ; four, 9st. 71b.' ; five iftfra 
upwards, 9st. 121b. ; mares allowed 31b. ; the winner to be sold for 
sovs. if demanded, &c. T. Y. C. 5 subs, or no race. Did not fill. • $ 

Sweepstakes of 300 sovs. each, h ft., for fillies, 8 st. 71b, each 
Craven Course. Th« winner of the Derby to carry 401b. ; of the Oaksi 
filb. ; of the One Thousand Guineas Stakes, 31b. extra. Each sub. to 
name two fillies, one to the post. 0 subs. 

Lord Exeter’s . Midia , . Flatman . I 

Mr R. H. Nevill’s Let ilia , . Robinson, . 2 

Betting . — 5 to 2 on Letitia. 

The favourite led to the stand, where she was caught And headed. 
After a few strides her rival quitted her, went on, and won cleverly by 
a length. 

Run in 2 min. 23 sec. 

The Goodwood Stakes of 2 .) snv 3 , each subscription, 15 ft., and 
only 5, if declared, See . The winner of the Northumberland Plate, the 
Gloucestershire Stakes, or Tradesmen’s Cup at Liverpool July Meeting, 
1849, to carry 51b. extra; of any two of those Stakes, 71b. extra ; the 
second horse to receive 100 sovs. from the Stakes. Winner to pay 15 
sovs. to the judge. 115 subs., of whom 74 paid 5 sovs. ft. Two milei 
and a half. 


Mr Clarke’s 

Maid qf Lyme, 

. G yrs 6st 131b. Evans 

1 

Sir J. Hawley’s 

Van Dieman, 

. 3 yrs 3st 61b. J. Osborne 2 

Mr E. R. Clark’s . 

Giselle, 

. 6 yrs 6st 121b. Doekersy 

3 

Mr J. Merry’s 

Chanticleer , 

. 6 yrs 9st 131b. Rogers 

4 

Mr P. P. Holt’s 

Collingwood, 

. G yrs 9st 81b. F. Butler 

0 

Lord Clifden’s 

Wanota , 

. 5 yrs 8st 51b. Robinifpn 

0 

Mr Wrath er’s 

Maid of Mattham, 

. 4 yrs 7st 91b. Marson 

0 

Col. Peel’s 

The Admiral, 

. 5 yrs 7st 91b. Flatman 

0 

Sir J. Hawley’s 

The Tartar, 

. 5 yrs 7st 71b. S. Mann 

a 

Lord Eglinton’s 

Plaudit, 

. aged 7st 71b. Pettit 

0 

Mr Death’s 

Antagonist, 

. 5 yrs 7st 01b. W. Abdale Q 

Mr Gregory’s 

Clermont, 

. 5 yrs 7st Gib. J. Sharp 

0 

Duke of Richmond’s Hornpipe, 

. 4 yrs 6st 131b. Kitchener 

0 

Mr Griffith’s 

Hagley, 

. 4 yrs 6st 111b. Maton 

0 

Lord Glasgow’s 

Miss Whip, 

. 5 yrs 6st. 91b. Charlton 


Lord Exeter’s 

Tophana, 

. 5 yrs 6st 81b. E. Sharp 

0 

Mr W. S. Stanley’s 

Fire-eater, 

. 3 .yrs 6st 31b. Dean 

0 

Mr Dawson’s 

Priestess, 

. 3 yrs 5st 31b. Marwood 

0 

Mr Cuthbert's 

Emma Donna, 

. 3 yrs 4st 131b. E. HarrisonO 

Lord Clifden’s 

Wallflower, 

(car. 5st) . 3 yrs 4st 121b G. Mann 

0 

Mr W. Ley’s 

Over -fork -over, 

(car.4st.lllb.)3 yrs 4st 31b Hiett 

0 


The Race and the Result . 


After the usual preparatory canter and parade past the stand, alt 
assembled at the starting place in good order, and at the first sigiAl got 
beautifully off, Clermont with the lead ; Maid of Lyme, Van Dieman, 
Wanota, Over-fork-over, and Chanticleer composing the front division. 
After running about fifty yards, however, Maid of Lyme went in ad- 
vance, and Clermont began to hide his diminished head in the ruck. 
On rounding the turn from the straight Wanota rushfd up, took the 



* 
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lend. 4iid carried* on the running, with Maid of Lyme, Plaudit; Vnn 
Diemah, Giselle, Over-fork-over, Chanticleer, and some dthert iplr^ter- 
ing Hp, ; "No further change of moment occurred until they returned 
fllio sigb^and had gained the foot of the hi& leading, to the T. Y. C. 
starting impost. Maw of Lyme then took up the running again, with 
VanDieman, Giselle, Chanticleer, Fire-eater, Hornpipe, Tophana, and 
$£jiis Whip in Attendance. Soon she was fully two lengths in advance, 

e Coining down the hill, "was so full of running that, she had, evi- 
ftfl her pursuers quite safe.- In advancing from the distance, Van 
u, Giselle, and Chanticleer went resolutely to work, but could not 
diminish the interval that separated them from the “winning maid.” 
She completed her performance in easy, admirable form, passing the 
c!hair first by a couple ot lengths, a length between the second and 
third, half a length between the third and fourth. Nothing close up. 
Collingwood, Hornpipe, and Miss Whip were, we believe, the next 
three. Clermont was beaten before they had run a mile, and he and 
Wallflower brought up the extreme rear. Total amount of the stakes, 
lj&95 sovs. 

&ti‘* Run in 4 min. 52 sec. 

The Bunney Stakes of 30 sovs. 20 ft., for two year olds ; colts, 8s t 
71b ; and fillies, 8st 41b. Half a mile. 8 subs. 

Puke of Richmond's . bf . Officious, . Flatman 1 

Lord Strathmore’s . hr f Hood, . T. Williams 2 

Betting . — 12 to 1 on Officious. 

Officious jumped off with the lead, made all the running, and won 
in; a cwter by & length. 

Run in 50 sec. 

The Drawing Room Stakes of 25 sovs. with a bonus by an iude- 
peuddht subscription of 10 sovs. each, for three year olds; colts, 8st. 
7lb. ; fillies, 8st. 21b. The winner of the Derby or Oaks, to carry 81b. ; 
the second for either, 41b. extra. Once round. D. R. S. C. The 
second horQ? to receive 1 00 sovs. out of the stake, and the winner to 

S y 25 sovs. to the judge. 24 mbs. to the stakes, and 22 to the bonus. 

td H. G. Lennox's . . Borneo, . F. Butler, . 1 

Lord Exeter’s . . . Testator , 'Robinson, . 2 

. Indus, . Ftotman, . 3 

— 7 to 2 on Borneo — 5 to 1 against Testator. Testator 
Went lip to him, but running iu close company a few strides, Borneo re- 
sumdd the lead, went on with it, and won easily by two lengths. 

* Run in 4 minutes. 

The Stemardi Cup of 300 sovs. value, added to a Handicap 
Sweepstakes of 5 sovs. each. T. Y. C. 41 subs. 


Lord Clifden’a 
I Chesterfield 1 * 
" L fa, 

Lild’s 
Dnja of Rutland’s 

Mr Reitzs 


Cotton Lord, 
Ferule, 
.Farthingale, 
Thornhill, 
The Fiddler, 


3 yrs 5st 121b card. Cat G. Brown 1 


Telegraph, 

Whitstone, 

, JBesborough, 


3 yrs Sat 121b 
3 yr* 5at 

3 yra Cat 71b 

4 yra 8»t Sib 

, 6 yrs Qit 3U> , 
4 yra Sat 
. 4 yra 7at 131b 
> 4 yr® 7st 13lb 


Hiatt 2 

Dockeray 3 
Rodney 4 
Robinson 0 

PjHoirtrtt 0 
. 3. Shop 0 
Pettit o 



MB two bwood mexthml 

Mr jGully’a t . . QtteHey, . 4 yw 7st 131b . A^D*y r *,ft0 

Sir .0, Heathens . Fo/«tf»ifl, • 4 yr» 7*t 9U> , S* MMfejfg 

Mr Williams* . • Laundry-maid, . G yrs fat 8lb . AbsSiam | , 

Mr Burgess’s b f by . Sir Hercules— Qjfl,. 3 yv$8st 71b . T. Bam § 

Col Peel's . • . Tqfrotl, . 4yri7rt Gib . Flatten 

Mr W. Sadler's . Master Murray, . aft*d, 7«t 4lb . Mate * 

Mr Fraukum's . ■ . Dally Vardm, . 3 yrs 7st . Ckartttm • 

Mr Hobson's . Passion Flower, . 6st 121b . . Crouch k 0 

Lord Glasgow's f by . Lannercoet— Canada, 3 yrs Gst 121b . G, Oates I 

Lord H. G. Lennox's . First Chance , . 3 yrs 6st 121b . Kitchener 0 

Mr 13. Hunt's . Ckicaneur, . 4 yrs 5st 71b , E. Sharp 0 

Lord Exeter’s . Midta, . 3 yrsftst 121b (cer6et)J. Mean 0 

Mr Dorrien’s . Nautch Girl, . 3 yrs bet 71b , ColHns 0 

Betting . — 3 to 1 against Cotton Lord— 7 to 2 against Farthingale 
— 7 to 2 against Nautch Girl — 10 to 1 against The Fiddler-**! 2 A t 
against Midiar— 12 to 1 against Taffrail— 15 to 1 against First Cbantit 
— 16 to 1 against Radulphus. 

This was an extremely pretty race,. although the contest was chief* 
ly confined to three. Farthingale jumped off with the lead. Ferule and 
Cotton Lord lying up ; the ruck following in a cluster. In this Way 
they ran to the distance, where Cotton Lord and Ferule went in advance 
and they raced home together, the former having a slight lead, and at 
last winning by half a length. Farthingale and * Thornhill made 4 
strong rush in the last few strides, but the former was beaten half a 
length, from Ferule. A neck between third and fourth ; Canada filly 
was fifth, and Midia sixth. 

Run in 1 min. 20 sec. 

A Sweepstakes of 10 sovs. each, with 50 added, for three year olds, 
carrying Gst 101b ; four, 8st 31b ; five, 8st 121b ; six and aged, 9st 21b ; 
the winner to be sold for 3001. if demanded ; but if entered to be sold 
for 2001. allowed 101b; if for 1501., 14lb ; if for 1001. 181b; wftmers 
in the present week (before starting) to carry, for once, 41b ; for twice, 
71b extra. Craven Stakes Course. 5 subs. 

Mr Drinkald’s . Grief, . 3 yrs, Gst 61b (1001.) Rodney . 1 

Duke of Richmond's . Reflection, . 4 yrs, Gst 131b (1001.) KKatear. 0 

Lord Clifden's . Fallow Deer , . 4 yrs, Gst 131b (IQGL) Pearl - 3 

Betting . — 6 to 4 against Grief— 2 to 1 against Reflection* 

Reflection took the lead, followed by Fallow Deer. Grief waited 
on them to the distance, where he went ahead, carried on the running, 
and won by six lengths. About the same distance between the second 
and third. The winner was claimed. G. Oates weighed for Lady 
Frances, and her number was put up, but owing to an alteration in the 
order of the races she was not on the ground in time to start. 

Rim in 2 min. 17 sec. 

Match— 100, h. ft. Lost half-mile. 

Duke of Richmond's . Ploughboy, . 3 yrs, 8*t 121b Flotmaa • 1 , 

Duke of Bedford's • Scania Via, . 2 yrs, 5st 121b E. Sharp . f 0 * 

Betiing.-r-G to 4 on Ploughboy. * 

Ploughboy went merrily to work, made all the running, and. wan, 
hard hem; by a length. * 

Run in 53 sec. ' . 
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• Members for the City of Chichester* Plate of 591. mill 501. 
added fey thedadies ; 101/ from the fund to the second hone ; three year 
olds, Tst 71b ; four, Sib ; five, $st ; sis and aged, 9st 41b ; the winner 
to be sold for 250 sovs. if demanded. &c. Once rounjL 
M Easter's . Testator, . 3 yra . Flatraan, 1 

CaptLowther’s . Watchdog, • 5 yrs . S. Rogers . 2 

Mr Dawson's . Priestess, . 3 yrs . J. Prince, . 3 

JjlP Salt's, • Jonathan Wild, . 6 yrs . Bailey, 4 

' 'Betting.-' Even on Testator — 5 to 2 against Priestess — 3 to 1 

j^ainst Watchdog— 6 to 1 against Jonathan Wild. 

Priestess made the running to the last mile whence Testator went 
on with the lead. Watchdog joined him at the distance. A fine race 
ihorae ensued. Testator winning by half a length. Priestess a very bad 
.third, Jonathan Wild “nowhere.” 

Run in 4 min. 7 sec. 


Net Amount • of the days Racing. 


Mw&bers’ Plate 
3w Bovs Sweep 
Goodwood Stakes 
, Btiflliey Stokes 
Drawing-room Stakes 


£100 

900 

1055 

150 

C74 


''Stewards* Cup 
Match 

Selling Stakes 


£500 

100 

90 


£3,570 


Thursday — The Cup Day. 

* Sweepstakes of 50 sovs. li. ft. for colts, 8st. 71b. each. 3 subs. 
Mr Shelley’s Cumberland received forfeit. 

MrGreville’s Bullfinch withdrew liis stake. 

* Lord II. G. Lennox’s Whirlwind paid. 

The Molecomb Stakes of 50 sovs. each subscription, h ft. for two yr 
olds ; colts to carry Bst. 7lb. ; and fillies, Sst* 4lb. ; a winner before 
starting (matches and handicaps excepted) to carry 51b ; the winner of 
the Lftvant Stakes, 7lb extra ; no horse to cany more than 71b extra ; 
the owner of the second horse to receive back his stake. T.Y.C. 1C 
*»bs. * 

a 

*' /Lord H, Q. Launox’s William the Con']acror J (71b ex.).. Fletman w. o. 

<) ' Match — 50. T.Y.C. 

f , 

htr Verity** . Whitest one, . 4 yrs 8st 71b . J. Sharp . 1 

Mr Hussey's . Royal Hart , 2 yrs 5st 91b . Elmore . 2 

Belting. — 10 to 6 on Whitstone. 

- / Whitstone made all the running, and won by three lengths. When 
nm the stand the “ young un,” on receiving a taste of the flogger, 
fMfomd across the Course and made a \ery awkward finish. 

1 Run in 1 min. 20 sec. 

* Sweepstakes of 200, sovs each, for two yr old fillies, to carry 8st 

-Tfteaifc. T.Y.C. 3 subs. 7 

IMkaof ^(^bmd'sbf Clay mote, 


Fiatmau w. o. 
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Sweerathket of 100 sovs each, for foals of 1846, the nrodtow-fel 
mares which have never bred * winner ; colts, 8st 71b ; ‘times, 8jt 
The New Mile. 5 subs. ' , ", 

Colonel Anson's *• Champion, . F. Boiler ( 

Mr J Whitworth’s . Lady Jersey, . A. Day i 

Betting — 6 to 4 on Lady Jersey. , 

Champion made the running and after a smart race from the dw» 
tance won by a length. 

Bun in 1 min. .5 1 gee. 

Match— *100, h. ft, T.Y.C. 


Duke of Richmond's . Mirror, . 8st 11 lb. . Flstmsa 1 

Mr Sturt's . Humphrey, . 7st 91b. . A. Day 1 2 


Betting — 2 to 1 on Mirror. 

Mirror took the lead, kept it, and own easily by a length. 

Match . — Lord H. G. Lennox’s the Wren, Kst 3lb. received forfeit 
from Mr Dorrien’s The Verderer, 8st. 7lb. 100 h. ft. T.Y.C. 

The Goodwood Cup, value 300 sovs., the rest in specic,by subscrip- 
tion of 20 sovs. each, with 100 added by the Bacing Funds The 
second horse to receive 1 00/. out of the stakes, and the third 50/. tVo 
miles and a half. The winner to pay 10 sovs. to the judge. 30 subs. 


Lord Stanley's 
Mr Merry’s 
Sir (5. lleutlicote's 
Mr Gmtwicke'i 
Lord Rioter's 
Mr Powney's 
Mr B. Hunt's 
Mr Tie whitt’s 


. Canezou, 

, Chanttcleer , 

. Black Eagle, 
. Landgrave, 

. Glenalvon, 

. The Hero , 

. Chicaneur, 

. Juggler, 


. 4 yrs 8«t 111b 
. 6 yrs lOat 
. 3 yrs 7st 41b 
. 3 yrs 6st 4!b 
. 3 yrs 7st 41b 
. G yrs lOst 101b 
. 4 yrs 7st lib 
* 3 yrs 5st 101b 


. F. Butler . 1 
. Rogers . 2 
. S. Mum . S 
.' Doclustmy . 4 
. Pettit . B 
■ A. Day , 6 
. J. Sharpe. 7 
. Miller , 8 


A capital start, The Hero taking the lead, with Juggler , Chanti- 
cleer, Glenalvon, and Landgrave lying up ; Chicaneur, Canezou, tfl| 
Black Eagle following in the order named. After turning from tie 
straight, Glenalvon took third place, and on leaving the mile-and-quac- 
ter post, Juggler dropped into the rear, and Glenalvon became second, 
Chanticleer close up with him, and Canezou and Black Engle gyadhany 
gaining ground. The Hero maintained the leR(l to the top turn, near 
the T.Y.C. Post, where he declined, and Chanticleer, followed by Car 
nezou and Black Eagle, took up the running. The Hero, in a few 
strides afterwards, was seen in the rear of Landgrave and Glenalvon. 
On arriving at the distance Canezou went up to Chanticleer, and a most' 
interesting contest ensued. At the Stand the mare headed him and 
at last beat him* by a length. About four lengths between the second 
and third. The others formed an “ extensive tail,” Landgrave being 
fourth, Glenalvon fifth, The Hera sixth, Chicaneur next, and Juggler 
far astern. , “ 

Brn^iu 4 Bain. 50 sec. 

Sweepstakes of 200 sovs. each* for two yr olds ; colts to carry 8$t 
7lb : and fillies, 8st 41b. Those got by untried stallions or out of un- 
tried mares allowed 31b ; both, 51b. T.Y.C. 5 subs. 

Duke of RkbrnbitcTs b. c. GMUie Calhtm Ftfctmts I 

Lord Glasgow's - hr. c. by Bay Middlemen— Canada . F. Bader % 



±' itiiii. tooRtafia tensir.'* 


|£f(d CHftWt br. e. BMvt, brother to Piantt. ‘ tMAnam. 3 

* Brooks*! br. o» Witchcrq/t (31b) * *. . ^i&trfagbam 4 

^ ,* Betting. — 7 to 2 on Ghilfie Callum. 

fthjllie Callum jumped off with the lead, and made alt the run- 
ning, galloping home at hia case, and winning by three length*. Four 
lengthy hetjreen second and third; half a length between third and 
mtth. 

Hun in 1 min, 23 sec. 

1 * 'Before the race IS to 1 was taken about Ghillie Callum for the 
Derby: after it 15 to 1, to some money, 

" The Duke of Richmond's Plate (Handicap) of 100 sots, free for 
111 horses. New Mile. 


Mr Carew’s . Philosopher, . 5 yrs 7st 71b (car.7st91b)J. Marson 1 

Ford’s . Telegraphy . 4 yrs Gjt 131b . J. Mann . 2 

* Started , hut not Placed . 

MrPowney’s . Nil Desperan lu>n, . 4 yrs 7*t 121b . A. Dav . 0 

Jtr Death’s . Antagonut, . 5 yrs 7st 71b . W. Abdale 0 

Mr Sergeant’* . Kahnha , . 3 yrs 7et 71b . Abrahams. 0 

Sir O Ht a th cote’s . Valentmie, . 4 yrs 7st 51b . S Mann . 0 

Mr Gully’s . Ostcrley, . 3 yrs 7st 41b . Maton . 0 

Lord Exeter's . Tophana , . 4 yrs 7st 2lb . E. Sharp . 0 

Captain Lowther’s . Watchdog, . 5 yrs 7st 21b . Dockeray . 0 

Lord Clifden’s . Sagacity, . 5 yrs 7st lib . Pearl . 0 

Mr Verity’s < . W hitstone, . 4 yrs Gst 131b . Crornli . 0 

Mr*S. G. Fox’s . Lady Frances, . 4 yrs Gst 111b . G. Oates . 0 

Mr J)orrien’s . Self-dtfeace, . 4 yrs Gst 7lb . G. Brown. 0 

MrG. Hobson’s . Passionflower, . 4 yrs Cat 71b . T. Burn . 0 

Mr Driutald’s . Goudboy, . 4 yrs G*t 41b . Rodney f 0 

Duke of Ru limond’s . Syrup, . 3 yr* 6at 21b . Collins . 0 

, IiOrd*Clifdcn’s . Wallflower, . 3 yrs 5st 101b . G. Mann . 0 

Telegraph, with Philosopher in close attendance, and the ruck 
lying compactly together, made the running to the straight, where Phi- 
i losoplier went in front. At the distance Whitstone joined issue, but 
Soon dropped off; Philosopher carried on the running at a steady race, 
nod iron by a length. Self-defence and Antagonist were close up with 
|]te second,. and so near together the judge could not tell which was 
* third. On going to the post Whitstone broke away* and ran nearly the 
%hole distance before he could be pulled up. $atinka bolted eft the 
last turn. 

Run in 1 min. 47 sec. 

Sweepstakes of 50 sots, each, h. fit., for three year olds ; eolts, 8st. 
?lbs. ; fillies, 8st. 21bs. One mile and a half. 9 subs. 


Mr Payne’s Glaueo , . . Flatman w. o. 

The Racing Stakes of 50 sots, each subscription, for three year 
jfllds; colts, 8st. 7)bs.$ fillies, 8st 4lbs. The winner of the July, Clear- 

a* i* A n 1 i. M Rf % . * nil 


f % AreH, Criterion, or Prendergast Stakes, at Newmarket, to carry 3)bp. 
. extras of either Riddlesworth, Column, Newnharket, Two .Thousand 
jmiMfc <? r One Thousand Guineas Stakes, at NewmtrkefL or ftrawing- 
Jrooni Stages, at Goodwood, and the winner pf the Great Produce 
Stakes, at Ascot, to carry 61bs. ; of the Derby or Oaks, at Epsom, 
91bs. f a, winner of both Derby and Drawing-room Stakes to carry 
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1211)3. extra.. The second Jiorse to receive 100 sovs. out of tbestidcfly 
The New Mile. . 10 subs, 

Lord Clifden's be Honeycomb, . Robinson . 

Colonel Anson's . Champion, . F.lMitler* 

Lord EgliRtqn’a bf,p •. Solon, • MaHpv. . 

Duke of Rlp&motid’s hJtPlo^ghboy, • " Flatman . ^ 

Betting . — 7 to 4 o* Honeycomb— 5 to 1 agst Solon. Houglibbtf 
made the running thelrst half of the distance ; the winner then took if 
up, carried it on, and won in a canter by two lengths. Champion beat- 
ing Solon for second place by half a length. Ploughboy some lengths 
behind. 

Run in 1 min. 55 sec. 

The Sussex Stakes of 25 sovs each subscription ; for two yr olds 
colts to carry 8st 71b ; and fillies 8st 41b ; those got by untried stallions 
or out of untried mares allowed 31b, only one allowance. A winner be* 
fore starting to carry 5lb extra ; the winner of the Lavant or Molecontb 
Stakes to carry 71b, of both 101b extra ; no horse to carry more than 
101b extra. T.Y.C. 12 subs. 

Duke of Richmond's b c Compass , . (31b) F. Butler . I 

Colonel Feel's . Longitius , . Flatman . % 

Sir ,1 . Ilawlry's b f . Tingle, . (3lb) TeninlemanS 

Mr Do men's b f \ CharicCea , . (31b) IV. il<Mvlutt4 

Betting . — 7 to 4 on Compass — 5 to 2 ag9t Tingle— 30 to 1 taken 
about Compass for the Derby. ? , 

Chariclea made the running, followed by Longinus and Tingle, tb 
within the distance, where Chariclea declined. At the Stand, Compass 
went up between Longinus and Tingle, and a very fine race home ter- 
minated in his favor by a head. Only a short head between second 
and third. Chariclea quite beaten off. 

Run in 1 min. 20 sec. # 

Sweeptakes of 5 sovs each, with 50 added ; for two yr old, 6st Mb, , 
and three, 8st 71b. The winner to be sold for 50 sovs. if demanded. 
Half a mile. 6 subs. 

Mr Drinkald’s . Remnant, . 2 yrs . Rodney . I 

Mr Hobson’s . Carbuncle , . 3 yrs . Crouch , 2 

Mr H. King's c by John o’ Gaunt, Guzman's dam 3 yrs . Barrott . 3 

Betting . — Even on Carbuncle — 5 to 4 against Retnnnnt. 
Remnant took the lead, witjh Carbuncle second, John o’Chumt colt 
third, and as they began they finished. Remnant passing the chair 
first by two lengths. John o’Gaunt colt ran very awkwardly, and was 
a long way astern. 

Run in 54 sec. 

Sweepstakes of 10 sovs. each, 5 ft. with 50/. added ; for three 
olds, 7st 7lb ; four, 8st 41b ; five, 8st 1 1 lb ; six and aged, (ht ; mares 
and geldings allowed 31b ; and maidens, 51b ; the winner to be sold fur 
200/. ; if entered to be gold for 150/. allowed 61b ; if for 100/., 10lbi 
if for 7,0/. 141b. T.Y.C. 9 subs. 

Mr Difa&lji's . Thornhill, . 3 yrs. Cat Gib (100/.) . Rodney . ! 

Mr DrUmfra . Gritf, . 3 yrs, 6st 1 lib (lQ0/.) . P«tis . 2 

Mr Rolfs . Betborough, . 4 yrs, 7st 41b (70/.) . Pettit . 3 
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Started, hut not Placed . 

Colonel Peel’s . Taffrait, . 4 yrs, 7st lib (70/.) . G. Brown . 0 

Mr Howard’s . Romantic, . 3 yrs, 5*t 131b (70/.) . Cowley . 0 

Mr E. V. Fox’s . Cambric , . 3 yrs, 6st 21b (70/.) . Dockeray . 0 

Betting . — 6 to 4 on Thornhill — 5 to 2 agst Taftrail — 7 to 1 agst 
Besborough. 

Taffrail went off with the lead, but at the top of the hill was de- 
prived of it by Thornhill, who carried on the runting at a merry pace, 
and won easily by a length. Haifa length between second and third. 
The others beaten off. 

Bun in 1 min. 19 sec. 

Grief broke away twice; the first time running the whole distance 
before he was stopped; the second time taking “a turn” over three 
parts of it. 

The Anglesey Stake* of lf> soys, each subscription, for three yr 
olds and upwards. To be ridden by officers of the army or navy, or 
by members or sons of members of White's, Brookes’ s, linodlc’s, the 
Jockey Club, Goodwood, Heaton Park, Eglinton Park, Bibury, or Crox- 
ton Purl: Clubs. One mile. 3 subs. 

Mr Oibaldc^fou’s . Chat, . 5 yrs 1 Gib . Owner 1 

Duke of Richmond's . Buffalo Cal, . 3 yrs 9»t lllb # . Captain Pettit 2 

Betting . — 2 to 1 on Chat. 

Chat made all the running, and won by three lengths. The 
Squire on liis return to the stand was greeted with hearty cheers. 

Amount of Stakes run for to-day. 


30 Sovs Sweep.. 

*. £25 

200 Sovs Sweep.. 

. . 

. . £800 

Moleeomb Stakes. . 

.. 375 

Duke of Richmond’s Plate. . 

.. 100 

Match. . 

. . 50 

50 Sovs Sweep.. 


. . 200 

200 Sovs Sweep., 

.. 200 

Racing Stakes.. 


. . G50 

100 Sovs Swoop.. 

.. 100 

Sussex Stakes. . 


.. 275 

Match . 

.. 100 

5 Sovs Sweep., 


.. 75 

Match. . 

.. 100 

10 Sovs Sweep.. 


,. 115 

Goodwood Cup 

.. 820 

Anglesey Stakes. . 


.. 30 

315 


Friday. 

Second Year of a Sweepstakes of 200 govs, each, h. fit. ; colts, 
8st. 7lbs. ; fillies, 8st. 2lbs. To run at three years old. One mile. 
3 subs. 

Irf>rd Glasgow’s b. f. by Laner cost— Canada,. . . reed .ft. 

The Seflrington Stakes of 23 sovs. each, 10 ft. ; for two years old 
colts, Sst.. 7ibs. ; and fillies, 8st. 31bs. ; winners previous to starting to 
carry 3lbs. extra ; untried stallions or mares allowed 31bs., only one al- 
lowance. T. Y. C. 34 subs. 

Duke of Richmond's b.f Officious, . 8st. Gibs. . . F. Butler. 1 

Lord Chesterfield’s b, c Lanercost Concertina, { 31bs.), Sst. 4lbs . Flahnan . 2 

Betting . — 5 to 2 on Officious. 
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The favourite took the lead, kept it, and won, in the commonest 
of canters, by five lengths. 

Run in 1 min. 20 sec. 


Sweepstakes pf 10 sovs. each, for three yeArs olds, and upwArdSf 
three vr olds, 8st ; four, 8st. 81b. ; five, 8st 121b ; si\ and aged, 9st. 

L - i* o mi tt ip n i 


The winner to be sold for 350/. 

Half a mile. 

o — » 

8 subs. 

Major Warty n’s 

The Moor . 

. 4 )T9 

. . W. AbduleH 

Lord (MiMerfudd’s 

. Fentte , 

. 3 yrs 

. Flat in an .f2 

Lord Clil'diMi'a 

. Blaze. 

. 4 yrs 

. . Robinson . 3 

Mr liurfr»'Ns’s 

. Hind of the Forest, 

. 4 yrs 

. J. Sharp . 0 

Gr.it ivnkr's 

. 1 lor'hntrr. 

. 3 yrs 

. . S. Mann . 0 

Lord 11. <i. Ltnnov’s 

. First Chance , 

. 3 yrs 

. Kitchener. 0 

Belting . — Even on the Moor — 3 to 1 agst Ferule — G to 1 against 
I’iMl ClriiKT. 


Ferrule made the running, (lie Turk lying well up to the half dis- 
tnnrr, where First Chance and Rochester fell into the rear. At the 
corner of the .stand The Moor and lllazc went resolutely to work ; the 
former succeeded in catching Ferule when close on the post, and the re- 
sult v.ns a “ dead heat,’' Blaze beaten only by a head. The Moor show- 
ed temper on going to the starting post, and was the last off. 

Itun in 51 sec. 

7 let! in ??. — Deciding Heat (run alter the first heat for the March 
Stakes). — 7 to 1 on the Moor, 

The Moor again showed temper at starting, but, being 11 off,” ran 
kindly enough. After waiting on Ferule to the distance, he went ahead, 
and won easily by a length. 

In the second heat the rider of Ferule was fined 5 sovs. for attempt- 
ing to start without orders. 

The Derby Plate of 100 sovs., added to a Handicap Sweepstijics of 
10 sovs. each, h ft, for two yr olds. The owner of the second horse to 
recchc 50 sovs. out of the stakes. One mile 12 subs. 


Lord 11. Ci, Lonuov’s 

. Little Jack , 

r,.t 12 lb 

. Kitchener. 1 

Captain Lovrthcr’d 

. Bahtin ado, 

fist 71b 

. Dookurtij , 2 

Mr Grcullci’s 

. Cariboo, 

Hst 71b 

. Flahnnn . 3 

Mr Oxbuldeston’s sister to PAlatje 

Hst 4 lb 

. G. Simpson 0 

Lord Exeter’s 

. Cora, 

. 8?t 

. Pettit. . 0 

M r Sturt’s 

. Hvwphrey, 

7$t 1211> 

. A. Dnv . 0 

Mr Henry’s 

. Eqviria, 

. 7st 71b 

. Donaldson 0 

Lord Strathmore’s 

. Hood , 

7 st Mb 

. S. Mann . 0 

Mr Howard’s 

. SI. Agnes, 

7 st 

. Mfitnn . 0 


Betting . — 5 to 4 ngst Little Jack — 4 to 1 ngst Cmiboo — 5 to 1 
each ngst Ilood and Bastinado — 0 to 1 agst Equina. 

Iiood and Little Jack went off in front, and ran in close company 
the first quarter of a mile. Hood then, took the lead, followed by Lit- 
tle Jack and Bastinado. At the distance, Hood declined, leaving Little 
Jao^ and Bastinado to play the game outy. Cariboo and Equiria made n 
strong effort to reach them, but Little Jack maintained his ad\antago 
and won bv a neck, Bastinado beating Cariboo behalf a length. Equina 
and Ilood were the next two. 

Run in 1 min. 53 sec. 
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Match— i>Q, h ft. Last mile. 

Duke of Bedford's . Malmsbury > . . 4 yrs 8st 41b . F. Duller. I 

Sir J. Hawley’s . Paul ion s, . aged 8st 41b . Temple»iuin2 

Betting . — 5 to 4 on Malmsbury. 

Paultons had a clear lead to the distance, where Malmsbury began 
to draw upon him ; at the stand he was collared, and an extremely 
fine race home was won on the post by a head. 

Run in I min. 40 sec. 

The Cheat or ft rhl Cup by subscription of 1 f> sors. each, for all ages, 
two yr olds excepted (Handicap) ; the winner of the Goodwood Cup, or 
Stewards’ Cup, at Goodwood, to carry 71b extra. 

Craven Course. 32 subs. 

Mr F. Niroll’s . Woolwich , . 3 yrs Cat . IliHt . 1 

Mr Payne’s . Crucible, , . 3 yra 5st 71b . Charlton . 2 

Lord 15\ctcr’s . Midia, . . 3 yrs 1st 101b . TVirkn* . 3 

Mr Rolf.’ a . Collinqirood , . G yrs 9st 81b . F. Duller . 0 

Lord Clifden’s . Surplice, . \ yrs 9st . Robinson . 0 

Rir J. Hawley’s . Tartar , . . 5 yrs Rst Gib . TomplcmanO 

Mr’Jolin’s . New Forest Deer , . aged 7st 41b (ear 7st lb)Flatman . 0 

Duke of Richmond’s . J Idler- Skelter, . 4 yra 7st 21b . Kitchener. 0 

Mr Osbahlestrm’s . Jor-o'-Suf , . 5 yrs Gst 131b . Crouch . 0 

Sir G. Heathcote’s . Slack Cagle, . 3 yrs Gst 131b . R SherwomlO 

Mr Howard’s . The Flea , . 3 yrs Gst 71b . F,. Sharp . 0 

Mr W. Ley’s . Occr-fork-orer, . 3 yrs Gst 31b(car. Gst GlbRodney . 0 

Betting at Starting. 

Surplice took the lend, with Midin, Woolwich, Crucible, TIelter 
Skelter, and Black Eagle lying up and in this way they ran to the rise 
of the hill, where Woolwich and Midia headed Surplice. Half wftv up 
the hill Ilclter Skelter went to the front, and came round the turn 
with«a clear lead, which was diminished, however, on descending the 
hill. At the bottom Woolwich took up the running, and with Crucible 
and Midia in hot pursuit, carried it on to the end, winning easily by a 
length. A good race for second place, Crucible obtaining it by half a 
length. Collingwood lay off in the early part of the race, but gradually 
improved his position from the distance, and finished a respectable 
fourth. The Flea fifth, Surplice sixth. Black Eagle seventh. Over-fork- 
over eighth ; the others scattered. 

The Nassau Stales of GO sovs. each, for three yr old fillies ; to 
carry 8st 71b. The winner of the July, Clcnrwell, Crilerion, or IVen- 
dergnst Stakes at. Newmarket to carry 31b extra ; of either Iviildlos- 
worth, Column, Newmarket, Two Thousand Guineas Stakes or One 
Thousand Guineas Stakes at Newmarket, or Drawing Boom Stakes at 
Goodwcfbd, and the winner of the Great Produce Slakes at Ascot, to 
carry Gib. extra ; of the Derby or Oaks at Epsom, Ulb. extra ; a winner 
•of both Derby and Drawing Room Stakes to carry 12lb. extra. The 
owner of the second horse to receive 100 sovs. The New Mile. 16 gabs. 

Mr Groville’s . Ctarsia , . Flatman . 1 

Duke of Richmond’s . Highland Fling, F. Butler . 2 

Lord F.xetor’s . Grace , Pettit . .H 

Mr R. II. Nevill’s . Eugenie , . Robinson. 4 
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Grace made tlie running, followed bv Clarion ; Highland Fling 
joined them at the distance ; at the Stand Grace tired and fell back t 
Clarita went on with the lead and won by a length. Haifa length be- 
tween the second jyid third. Eugenie some lengths astern. 

Hun in 1 min. 49 sec. 

77# c Quern* Plate of 100 gs. for three yr olds, 7st lll> ; four, 9*t 
211) ; five, j)st 131b ; six and aged, lOst 41b. About three miles and 
five furhJnp*. 

Lord Lxtihr’s . Glcnalron, . 3 yra . Pettit . I 

Duke of Rutland's . Fire-rater, . 3 vr.s (carried 7st. 81b.) Fl&tniau . 2 

Betting. — 5 to 2 on Fire-eater. 

Glennlvou held a strong lead to within a distance and a half of 
home; Fire-eater then went vigorously to work, but failed in his at- 
tempt to get up, and was beaten by half n length. 

Hun in 7 min. 20 sec. 

The March Stales of 10 sovs each, f> ft, if declared, &c., to l»e di- 
vided between the owners of the first and second horses; for horses of 
ages ; to he ridden by members of the Goodwood Club. Heats, the 
lust three- quarters of a mile of the Drawing-room Stakes Course. 13 
subs, 1 of whom pay 4 sovs. ft. 

Bet tiny — First heat. — Even on Nautch Girl — 2 to I on Sagacity. 
Won by a neck. 

Batting — Second Heat — 2 to 1 on Nautch (1 ii 1 — .5 to 2 agst 
Sagacity — o to l ngst Dcsborough. 

A splendid race, ended in a dead heat with the three. 

Betting — Third Heat. — (i to 4 ngst Nautch Girl — 2 to 1 agst 
each of the officers. 

Won by half a length. 

Batting — Fourth Heat. — :# to 1 on Bcsborough. 

Won by a neck. 

Xett value of Stales to-day . 


200 Sovs Svm>p 

£200 

Nassau Stakes 

.. £'650 

Stakes .. 

315 

Queen* a Plato 

. . 105 

1 1) hovs Sweep 

70 

March Stakes 

.. ion 

Derby Plato 

145 


— 

Mnl vli 

50 


£2.130 

Chesterfield Cup 

465 




Recapitulation. 


T tu-sday 

. . 

. . .£6,785 


Wwliustlay 

. 

. 3.570 


Thursday 

. , 

. . . 4.315 

# 

Friday 

. 

. 2,130 



Total amount . . . £16,89(1 

Sunday Times, Any. 5. 
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PERTH RACES. 


First Day, Wednesday, April 11, 1849. 

l>r Rum:. — M aiden Plate of £\2, with a Sweepstakes added of 30s. each, 
for horses that have never won public? money excepting in hack stakes — weight lor 
ape — 1 mile nud distance heats Two x ears old, G*d. 71bs ; 3 years, Hst. 311)5.} 
*1 years, !)«t. ; 5 years, 9at. ; fi years and aped, 9st. 9 lbs. 


Mi Nixon’s 

eh. 

g. Sancho , 3 years, by an Arab horse, dam by Mid- 
dleton, 7st. lllbs. F. Oxley.. 

1 l 

Mr Cole's 

bl. 

m. Letiy, 4 years, by Maryeau.r , dam Tufa, by Lit- 
tle John , granddam by Old Whalebone, 8st,. 
lllbs. II. Thompson.. 

2 2 

Major Hush's 

b. 

g. by Walebone , f» years, dam by Margenm , grand - 
dam by Grey let/, 9st Gibs. Mr De Lisle.. .. 

bolted 

Mr Monger’s 

b. 

g. Chance, 4 years, by Hero , dam Volhrjnck-op, 8st. 
lllbs. J. Woods.. 

bolted 


Almost immediately after starting, the bay gelding by Whalebone bolted inside 
n post, and shortly afterwards ('hanre followed suit, lioth of them weie reeo\eied 
by their riders and brought back, but too late to save their distance, inasmuch as 
Sane ho and the thorough -bred mure bad made sharp running all through, going 
x pry nearly best pace to the distance-post, where Sancho gradually drew ahead, mid 
won xery easily at the Inst. Immediately after the race, Mr Cole protested again .t 
Sancho, as being four years old, instead of three years, as entered hv his owner. 
The protest was satisfactorily proxed, and the Stewards adjudged the stakes to the 
owner of Lelly — bet* of course going with the stakes. Had Sanchu carried his duo 
weight, the rare would have been highly interesting, for the mate, although not no 
xvell up to weight as the colt, and not in good condition, possesses a very fair dash of 
speed, and L not deficient in honesty in her running. 

Time, — heat, not taken ; 2nd heat , 2m. IGs. 

2nd Rate. — Town Plate of jClfl, with a Sweepstakes added of £2 each — dis- 
tance 2J miles heats — weight for age —thoroughbred horses to carry 71ba. extra. 

Major Hush’s bl. colt, 3 years by Maryeaux , dam Tula, by Little John , 
granddain by Old Whalebone, 8st. lOlbs. Mr 
DeLisle.. , , . . 1 I 

1ND. SPORT. RCV.— YOL. X., NO. XIX. » 
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Mr Cole's b. g. Stringer , aged, by Margeaux , dam a Cape mare, 9»t. 

61bs. H. Thomson . .. ,.2 2 

Mr DeLisle’s .. The Cob, aged, by Steeltrap. . •• .. drawn 

For this race only two started, Old Stringer being the only horse game enough 
to meet the black colt, who was reported to be a regular flyer , from some absurd 
account of atrial gallop during his training. In the first heat, on the strength of 
his blood and condition, the colt, although carrying far above his proper weight, 
made the running, closely attended by the old horse, and at a pace which has never 
been equalled in this colony. At the turn near the upper end of the course, Stringer, 
not relishing the severity of the pace, resigned partnership with the colt, bolted to 
the inside, and took his companion along with him ; the latter unfortunately put his 
feet in a deep hole and threw a complete somerset. Not over particular about nch 
trifles, Mr DcLisle soon picked himself up, shook his feathers, and, on his horse 
being fortunately soon caught, was lifted into the saddle, and returned to the course 
before Stringer could be prevailed on to take a fresh departure, llaviug the race 
now in hand, the colt continued the running- at a more moderate pace, and allowed 
Stringer to come up alongside of him, where Thomson made a bold rush far the 
lead between the distance and winning posts — but it was unavailing. Stringer — as 
honest a horse as ever was flogged— had not speed to live with the thorough-bred, 
and, after a gallant struggle, was beaten rather easily at the finish by a length. 

For the second heat the same game was played, and with a similar resurt, except 
that the pace told earlier on the old horse, and he was much more easily beaten than 
in the first. Many bets were laid at 2 to 1 on the old horse, after the first heat, 
against the colt, who has since been christened “ Qar-roo-gin which, being inter- 
preted, means 44 clear the way.” He carried lOlbs. overweight in both heats. 
Time,— 1st heat, allowing 34s. for the bolt, and the time lost by the fall, &c., 5m. 

3s. ; 2nd heat , 5m. 29s. — 1st mile and £ in the first heat in 2m. 26|s. 


3rd Race. — Galloway Stakes of £ 8 , with a Sweepstakes added of £1 each, 
for all horses not above U hands, carrying 7st. Half-bred Timors allowed to run 
if 14 hands 1 inch, carrying for the inch 71bs. extra — to carry 4 lbs. extra if above 
14 hands, and less than 14 hands 1 inch ; the penalty of extra weight not to be accu- 
mulative. One and half mile heats. 

Mr Burges’ br. g. Tom Thumb , 8gcd, by Margeaux , 7st. 

71bs. F. Oxley.. .. ..11 

Mr Jones’ b. Timor pony Defiance , 4 years, 5st. A Lad. . ..22 

Mr Lefroy’s b. g. Jemmy , by Wellington, 8st. .. .. drawn 

’This was a gift to Tom Thumb, the fastest galloway in this colony by long 
odds, who won both heats, hard held, in the commonest of canters. 

Time,— Is* heat, 3m. 33s. 


4th Rack. — Rubbish Stakes of £12, with a Sweepstakes added of 30s. each 
—two mile heats. Two years old, 9st. lOlbs. ; 3 years, list. 41bs. ; 4 years, 12et. 
21b s. ; 5 years, 12st. 81bs, ; 6 years and aged, 12st. lOlbs. 

Horses entered to be sold (if winners) for £50, allowed 71bs. ; for £45, 
I41bs ; for £40, 211bs , for £35, 281bs. ; for £30, 351bs. ; for £25, 241bi. ; 
for £20, 491bs. ; for £15, 561bs. ; for £10, 63lbs. 

Mr Cole’s b. a. g. Stringer , aged, to be sold for £20 9st. H. 

Thomson.. .. .. ..211 

Mr De C. Lefroy’s ch. g. Erin-go-bragh , aged by Napoleon , dam a Van 

Diemen's Land mare, £30, lOst... ..122 

Mr Symmons’ b. g Badger, aged, by Whalebone , dam by Napo* 

ton, £25, 9st. 71bs. • • •• «. dist. 
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This was the best the contest race of the day. In the firrt heat Stringer m& 
Erin went off at railroad- pace, Badger very quietly making a waiting race for the 
first mile, when he began to draw on the leading horses, and about a quarter of a 
mile from home his rider (Mr De Lisle) attempted to take the whip-hand place 
from Erin, who waa leading, and in so doing his horse bored inside one of the 
posts. On the fact being clearly shown, he was distanced. After taking the inside 
running and passing Erin, he ran in a winner by several lengths — Erin second, and 
Stringer well up. In the second heat, two horses again determined to try their 
relative speed from the post ; here Old Stringer was called upon, and, after a little 
rousing from his jockey, got in front — and there he continued to the end, in spite 
of a very resolute and scientific rush made by the gallant owner and rider of 23rin 
about an hundred yards from the winning-post, which, although unsuccessful, was 
worthy of a Chifney. In the third heat, Stringer took the lead, Erin close 
up, and in this way they continued a highly exciting race, Erin being finally beaten 
by two or three lengths— a truly wonderful performance on the part of Stringer 
who had actually run eleven miles nearly at his speed during the day. 

Time , — let heat , 4m. 10s. ; 2d heat , 4m. 11s. i 3d heat, 4m. 21s. 


Second Day, Thursday, April 12. 


1st Race. — Governor's Purse of jffl2, with a Sweepstakes added of 30s. each 
— one and a half mile heats — weight for age — thorough-bred horses to carry 7lbs. 
extra — winners of any one race on the first clay to 31bs,, and if of two, 5 lbs. 
extra over and above tile extra weight of 71bs. if thorough bred ; horses that leave 
started once at the meeting and not won, allowed 5lbs. — if twice, fclb*. 


Mr Symmons* b. g. 
Mr Cole’s bl. m. 
Major Bush’s b. g. 
Major Bush’s bl. c. 


Badger , aged, by Whalebone , dam by Napoleon, 

9st. 1 libs. Mr T. Burges.. .. .. 11 

Letty , 4 years, by Margeaux, dam Tula, 9st. 

71bs. Mr Turner.. .. 2. 2 

6 years, by Whalebone, dam by Margeaux, 9st. 

61bs... .. .. . . diawn 

Gar -r oo -gin , 3 years, by Margeaux, dam Tuta, 

8st. 131bs... .* .. drawn 


The Governor’s Purse* brought only Badger and Letty to the post, Major 
Bush’s two nags being drawn, with an eye to business in the Champion Cup. By 
the articles of the race, Letty ran with a penalty of lOlbs. extra weight, and, 
although she roost unquestionably ran a very game mare, was obliged to strike her 
colours to Badger, who was ridden with much judgment by Mr T. Burges. Badger, 
in the receipt of an allowance of 51bs., very properly made the running in both 
heats, was never headed, and won them just as he pleased. 

Time, — Is/ heat, 3m. 5s. ; 2d heat , 3m. 7s. 


2nd Race. — Tally-ho Stakes of £\2, with a Sweepstakes added of 30s, each. 
One and half mile heats over four substantial dusA-fences four feet high— no dis- 
tance in the race. Three years old, 9st. 61bs. ; 4 years, 16st. 41bs. ; 5 years, 10st. 
121b. ; 6 years and aged, list. 

Mr DeC. Lefroy’s ch. g. Erin-go-bragh, aged, lOst. 11 lbs. Mr DeLisle 1 1 

Mr Russell’s gr. h. Barketon (imported), aged lOst. 11 lbs. Lt. 

Allman, 9th Regt... .. •• 3 dr 

Mr Bailey’s b. g. Jerry, aged, by The Doctor , lOst. 11 lbs. 

J» Woods.- .. ..2 2 

This race generally commands a greater degree of interest than any other. 
Oa this occasion it was much diminished by the mediocrity of the two hones enter* 
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ed to contend against Erin, decided. A. I amongst the steeple-chasers of this cblony. 
Barkston was pronounced a bolter, and a very uncertain fencer — Jerry was said to 
be first-rate as a jumper, and possessed speed enough to contend with Erin. We 
cannot persuade ourselves of his racing powers, although he appeared to jump toler- 
ably well. The race was won with all ease in both heats by EM 8 taking and keep- 
ing the lead, hopping over his fences (at least four feet in height) like a bird, and 
coming in by himself. Barkston in the first heat, bolted very soon after taking his 
first leap ; he was brought back to the course, and, after severe punishment, was per- 
suaded to take his remaining leaps. He was then very properly drawn for the 
second heat. Although there was no close contest for this race, it was well worth a 
ride of half a-dozen miles to see our old friend Erin taking his fences in his stroke 
— it is said he covered in one of his jumps (good substantial dead-wood ones) the 
astonishing distance of twenty-four feet. 

Not timed. 


3rd Race. — Timor’s Race of £ 4 , for Timor Ponies — once round— heats— 
catch weights and post entrance. 


Mr Jones’ b. g. Defiance , Ridley 1 1 

Mr llaysom's b. m. Jessy , .. 2 2 

MrJor.es’ b. g. Charley , .. 3 dr. 

Won eusily by Defiance . 

Time, — 1st heat, 3m. 45s. 


4tii Race.— Champion Cup of £20, with a Sweepstakes added of 30s. each- 
Three miles being a Forced Handicap for all winners (galloways and timors except- 
ed) during the meeting. The loser to have the privilege of entering and accepting, or 
otherwise, on publication of the weights, on payment of half the sweepstakes and 
half entrance only, if they start. No horse to be handicapped to carry more than 
1 1 stone. Winners of two races to pay double entrance and stakes. 


Majon. Bush’s 

bl. 

c. Qar-roo-gin , 

Ut Cole’s 

b. 

g. Stringer, 

Mr Syramons* 

b. 

g. Badger , 

Mr Nixon’s 

ch. 

g. Sancho , 


3 years, 9st. 01b. Mr DcLisle 1 

aged, 9st. Gibs. H. Thomson 2 

aged, 9st. lOlbs. T. Burges 3 

4 years, 8st. lOlbs. .. dr. 


For this race only 3 came to the post, Letty and Erin declining to put in an 
appearance, and Sancko was too late to start, which was the more unfortunate for 
him, as his weight struck us being a very favourable one. Before starting, Qar-roo - 
gin was freely backed at 2 to l agaiust the field, and Badger and Stringer at evens 
against one another. At the start, Badger went away with a strong lead, making 
and maintaining good and true running for upwards of two miles, Stringer keeping 
about two lengths astern of him, ahd Mr DeLisle making a waiting race of it on 
Qar-roo-yin, who was pulling hard, and with some difficulty held behind Stringer 
in the first round. After reaching the two- mile starting-post in the second round, 
it was evident the pace had seriously told on the two leading horses — in fact Strin- 
ger was in difficulties, and nearly pumped out by his exertions to keep ahead of the 
colt, and his jockey was observed to be administering the Lachfords to him Id pretty 
regular iustalments— Badger somewhat distressed by his exertions in maintaining 
the lead, struck work at the top of the hill, where the colt ran up, and passed the 
front rauk without any trouble, remained with Badger and Stringer patiently from 
that point down the slope, where be came out, made his own running, and shot 
clear away from his companions — winniug by three or four lengths. At the last 
quarter post, Badger was compelled to give place to Stringer , and was finally 
beaten by him by about two lengths. We consider the time of this race first-rate 
—more especially so as regards the winner, when the distance, weights, ages and 
performance of the previous day (two mile beats with 9$t Gibs), are taken into 
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account. It is likely he will be taken away from the colony , and although a lose to 
the settlers, we shall be glad to hear of the safe arrival in India of so creditable a 
specimen of our nags ; and we have no fear of his bciug able to hold his own, if 
brought out on the Indian turf. 

• * Time,— Cm. 12s. 

5tii Race.— Hack Stakes of £1 ; distance 1 1 mile ; lOst. 71bs. each. 

Mr Eliot's ch. g. Rocket , by Middleton , Mr A. Lefroy 1 1 

Mr Shaw's bl. m. Bessy, by Margeaux , Mr Jones 2 4 

Mr Burges' bl. g. Hero, by Hero , Mr Symmons 4 3 

Mr Cole's b. g. Young Wonder, by Wonder, Mr Allman 3 2 

The winner would have made a very respectuble appearance in the races for 
trained horses, had he been properly prepared by his owner. 


The reporter of the late Perth Races requests us to state tlinf we unintentionally 
do ji rived the gallant rider of Gar-roo-yin of a portion of the credit justly line to hint 
in the first heat of the Town Plate, in announcing that the colt was caught for him 
after his fall ; whereas it appears, although heavily thrown, several seconds under 
It is horse, and dragged a short distance, the hold on the reins was never relaxed by 
Mr Dc Lisle, so determined was ho not to throw away a chance of saving his dis- 
tance after the casualty which bcfel him. 


NEW TOWN (VAN DIEMAK’S LAND) RACES. 

First Day, Wednesday, April II, 1819. 

1st Rack.— Maiden Plate, of 30 sovs., for horses that have neve/ won public 
money. Two mile heats. Town Plate weights. Entrance, 3 sovs. 

Mr James Watts b* c. Lunatic, 5 years, by Rubens, dam Bessy 

Bedlam , .. j I 

Mr Yeeiul's c.* g. Romeo , aged, by Romeo , dam unknown, 2 2 

Mr Eddington's b. m. Miss Crow , 5 years, by Eclipse, dam Meg 

Me> rilecs, .. .. 3 bd 

In this race Lunatic was well ridden by Davy, who won with ease. It is to lm 
regretted that our old spbrting friend, Mr Eddington, should again be so unfor- 
tunate. Now for the grand engrossing race of the day, previous to which Lucifer 
was drawn. 

2nd Race. — T he Town Plate, of 80 sovs., for all ages. Three yrs. old, 8#t, 
lib. ; four yrs. old, 9st. 21bs. ; five yrs. old, 9st. lOlbs. ; six and aged, lOst. 21b*. 
Heats twice round the course. Entrance 5 sovs. 

Mr’ Watt's b. c. Swordsman, 4 years, hy Vanish, dam Kangaroo, l I 
Mr Rose’s b. c. Sir Robert, 4 years, by Lucifer , dam Q ueen of 

Trumps, . . . . 2 ills 

Mr Blackwell’s b. h. Skyrocket , 6 years, by Peter Fin , dam China 

Leg*, .. .. 3 dr 

Mr Gee's b. c. Lucifer , 4 years, by Lucifer, dam Moss Rose, dr 

Gu ardsman is a beautiful horse, and came in at the last heat ns fresh as when 
he started, After the SCCOttd round bets were offered oil him 5 to 2. 
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3rd Race.— The Criterion Stakes of 40 sovs. The winner to be sold for 7<f 
sovs., if demanded in the usual way, within half-an-hour of the race ; second horse 
first entitled, &c. Three yrs. old, 8st. 8lbs. ; four yrs. old, 9st. 51bs. ; five yre. 
old, lOst. ; six and aged, lOst. 8lbs. Heats, once round and a distance. Entraucc 
3 sovs. „ 

Mr W. Brown’s r. g. Driver, aged, by Peter Fin, dam Miss 

Agnes, .. ..Oil 

Mr Gee’s b. m. Lady Lydia, 3 years, by Besborough , dam 

Lady Mouse, . . . . 0 dr 

Mr A. Reid’s b. g. Harkaway , aged by Peter Simple , dam 

Noma, .. ..332 

Mr C. Field’s blk. c. Muley , 4 years, by Snoozer , dam Black 

Sail, . . . . 4 2 dis 

Dr. Huish’s b. h. Abd-eUKader , 5 years, by Liberty, dam 

unknown ; . . . . 5 4 dr 

Dr. Hadley’s b. g. Sting, 5 years, by 8noozer, dam Pussey dis 

The first heat was a dead heat, between Driver and Lady Lydia, which upon 
being decided by the Stewards, her ladyship retired from the field, consequently 
Driver had to do two more heats, which he accomplished with much ease to himself 
and satisfaction to those who had bet upon him. 


4th Race.— T he Trial Stakes, of 25 sov., for two year olds. Colts, 8st. 
41bs. ; fillies, 8st. lib. One mile Entrance 3 sovs. 

Mr Rose’s b. c. Cob web, by Jersey, dam Queen of Trumps, .. 1 

Dr. Huish's b. c. Van Tromp, by Lilt le John, dam Isis, ,. 2 

Mr Ycend’s b. f. Lady Wilton, by Lucifer, dam unknown, .. 3 


Cobweb was the favourite from the fisrt, and had been backed at 3 to 1 against 
the otjicr two. 

Second Day, Thursday, April 12. 

1st Race. — The racing this day commenced with a Match'between Mr Lewis’s 
Heifer and Mr Synnott’s Cupid, for j£l00 a side ; heats, four miles. Both horses 
during the race had their riders changed ; Cupid was ridden by Mr Blackwell for the 
first heat, and by Radford for the other two ; Thompson appeared on Reefer for the 
two first heats, and Davey mounted him for the last, this may be said to be as good 
a race as was ever run in this colony ; Reefer won^the firs* heat, and Cupid the two 
last racing every inch of the ground, twelve miles. Wc did not time them, but it is 
said the first heat waB run in 8m. 12s. 

2nd Race.— 1 The Derwent St. Lcger, of 30 sovs., for three year olds. Colts, 
8st. Gibs. $ fillies, 8st. 31bs- 

Heats, once round. Entrance, 3 sovs. # 

Mr Gee’s b. f. Lady Lydia, by Besborough, dsm Lady Mouse,,,, 1 1 

Mr J. Lord’s b. c. Musician, by Bolivar, dam Circe, ,, 2 2 

Mr Watt’s b. f. Jessie, by Snoozer, dam Black Bess, 3 3 

3rd Race.— The Garrison Stakes of 50 sovs., given by the Garrison, added 
to a sweepstakes of 5 sovs. each, for all ages. Town Plate weights. Three to start 
or no race. Single event twice round. Entrance 2 sovs. 

Mr Watt's b. c. Swordsman, 4 years, by Vanish, dam Kangaroo, 1 

Mr Gee's *>• c. Lucifer, \ years, by Lucifer, dam Moss Bose r% 2 
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Mr Rudford’s b. h. Coronet, aged, by IVmderer, dam Adelaide,., 3 

Dr. Huish’s b. h. Sir Peter, 5 years by Peter Fin, dam Voung 

Countess, ,, 4 

Mr Blackwell’s b. h. Skyrocket, C years, by Peter Fin, darn China 

Legs, •• .. dr 

Mr Rose's b. c. Sir Robert, 4 year#, by Lucifer, dam Queen of 

Trumps, .. .. dr 


This was a splendid race between Swordsman and Lucifer till half way up the 
distance, when Davey, who rode Swordsman called upon his horse, by the applica- 
tion of the whip, and won by a length and a half. 

4th Race. — T he Ladies' Plate of 40 sovs. Gentlemen riders. Three yrs. 
old, 9st. 81bs. ; four yrs. old, lOst. lOlbs. ; five yrs. old, list. Gibs.; six mid 
aged, 12st. Two mile heats. Entrance 5 sovs. 

Mr Blackwell’s b. h. Skyrocket, G yrs. by Peter Fin, dam CAina Legs. 1 1 

Mr A. Reid’s, b. g. Hathaway, aged, by Peter Simple, dam JVorna. . 2 2 

Mr C. Field’s b. c. Muley, 4 yrs. by Snooser, dam Black Salt. . «, dis. 

Skyrocket had it all his own way. 

5th Race. — The Galloway Stakes of 20 sovs. Weights, 7st. each. Once 
round and u distance. Entrance 2 sovs. 

Mr Patterson’s g. g. Little Wonder, 5 yrs., by Peter Fin, dam Bet. , 1 
Mr Radford’s b. g. Shamrock, by Wanderer, dam unknown.. •• 2 

Mr R Thompson’s .. Minute. • . . ,, ..3 

Little Wonder and Shamrock ran well together until they came to Ladds’n 
Hayrick, when Little Wonder shot ahead, and won easily. 

We have to mention two unprecedented circumstances. Not a female on 
horseback was to be seen on the course ; and the Military Band, which has hi^erto 
attended on the day the Garrison Stake has been run for, did not appear on tho 
ground— this is more to be wondered at, Sir Charles Fitz Roy being present. 

• . i 

Third Day, Thursday, April 13. 

1st Race. — T he Tasmanian Stakes of 30 sovs., for all ages. Three yrs. old, 
8st. 41bs. ; four yrs. old, 9st 51bs. ; five yrB. old, lOst. ; six and aged, lOst. Gibs. 
Heats, once round and a distance. Entrance 2 sovs. 

Mr J. Watt’s b. c. Swordsman, 4 yrs., by Vanish, dam Kangaroo, 11 

Mr Gee’s b. f. Lady Lydia, 3 yrs., by Besborough, dam Lady 

Mouse , •• .. .. ..2 2 

Mr Rose’s b. c. Sir Robert, 4 yrs., by Lucifer , dam Queen tf 

TrumpSr .. ,, •• ..3 3 

Mr Radford’s c. h. Vandyke, aged, by Rubens, dam Matilda , . . 4 0 

Mr C. Field’s b. c. Muley, 4 yrs , by Snoozer, dam Black Sail, .. dis* 

Dr Huish’s b. h. Abd-cLKader, 5 yrs., by Liberty, dam unknown,.. 0 0 

Driver, Romeo, Sir Peter, and Hathaway were entered, but did not start. The 
running was between Swordsman and Lady Lydia, the filly making an excellent 
race with 41 the crack," 

2d Rack.— T he Queen’s Plate of 40 sovs., given by His Excellency Sir W. 

T. Denison, Knight, added to a sweepstakes of 5 sovs. each. Twice round the 
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course. inrce 10 hiarr, or no race, inrce yrs uiu, osi.„ uius. ; lour yrs. oiu, 
9st. lOlbs. ; five yrs. old, lOst. 81bs. ; six ami aged, list. Entrance 2 sovs. 
Four horses had been enteral, but as only two came to the starting post, ( Mr 
Hose’s Shadow, and Mr Bateman’s Stranger) the Plate was not run for, the condi- 
tions being that three should start, or no i ace Shadow and Stranger went off for 
the entrance money, which was taken by the former, Stranger breaking down. 


3d Race — The Hunters* Stakes of 30 sovs., added to a sweepstakes of 5 
sovs. each, for horses of all ages. Weights, list. lOlbs. each. The ground to 
- be marked off by the Stewards, or any person they may appoint. Entrance 2 
sovs. 

Mr Ly all’s g. g. Doctor, 6 yrs., unknown, . . .. 1 

Mr Brown’s r. g. Driver, aged, by Peter Fin, dam Miss Agnes, . . 2 

MrT. Y. Lowes* g. g. Nimrod , C yrs , by Nimrod, dam Mischief, .. 3 

The Doctor did his work well, taking his leaps with ease, and winning the race 
in gallant style. ^ 

4th Race.— The Forced Handicap of 5 sovs. each, with 35 sovs. added fion* 
the Race Fund, for Winners at the present meeting (excepting the Galloways and 
two-years old.) Losers will bo handicapped on application, with the privilege, in 
the event of not accepting, cf paying a forfeit of 1 sov. Twice round the Course. 

Mr Blackwell’s- b. h. Skyrocket, C yrs., 9st. 51bs. Drover .. 1 

Mr Watt’s b. c. Lunatic, 5 yrs., 9.it. 51bs. Davcy .. 2 

Mr Gee’s b. c. Lucifer, 4 yrs., 9st. 7lbs. .. ..3 

5tii Race. — The Consolation Stakes of 25 sovs. for horses that have run nt 
the present meeting. Post entry, 2 sovs each. Three yrs old, Hst. 8lbs ; four 
yrs. old, 9st. 51bs. ; five yours old, lOst. ; six and aged, lOst. 8lbs. Once round 
and a distance. 


Mr C. Field’s 

b. 

c. 

Mulct/, 

4 years, 

• 1 

.. 1 

Mr Watt’s 

b. 

f. 

Jessie, 

2 years, 

• t 

.. 2 

Dr Huish’s 

b. 

h. 

Abd-cl-Kader, 

5 years, 


., 3 

Mr Gee's 

b. 

c. 

Lucifer , 

» 4 years, 

• • 

.. 4 

Mr Reid’s 

b. 

K- 

Hathaway , 

eged, 

• • 

.. 5 

Mr Rose's 

b. 

c. 

Sir Robert , 

4 years, 

. . 

.. 6 


Sir Robert again played the rogue, by bolting, but Mutcy mended his manners, 
by going off with the lead, maintaining it throughout, and winning the race by 
about two lengths. 

6th Race.— The Hack Stakes of — sovs., for horses untrained this season. 
Post entry l sov. each. Weights, lOst. each. Once round the Course. 

Mr Rout’s Vanish took this race easily, beating six others. 

And this closed the races of the Tasmanian Turf Club — races which, for the 
excellence of the riding, fineness of the weather, and superiority of patronage, are 
unprecedented. The mere fact of there being two Governors honouring the Course 
with their presence tended to some material extent in increasing the number of 
visitors, and the debdt of the new horse Swordsman on this side of the island was 
an epoch not to be looked over by the lovers of the Turf. Every hack (available), 
every vehicle— from a carriage to a donkey cart — were there, and last though not 
the least, the first-rate conveyances of Fisher and Martin, the latter of whom had 
two on the road, each druvvn by four slap-up horses, reaped a harvest which the 
worthy owners well deserved, May we meet the same happy faces next year. 
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Fiebt Day, Wednesday, March 28, 1849. 

1st Race.— Maiden Plate of 20 sots. j entrance 2 sots. Heats once round 
and a distance. 

Dr Huish’s b. h. Add-el-Kader, 5 years old. . .. 11 

Mr W. Bradshaw’s g. g. Lottery, ,.,2 2 

Mr Jarvis’s b. h. Minnie, aged .. ..2 3 

Mr OliTer’s skewbald h. Tody, 5 yean old. . . . drawn 

As a matter of course the Doctor’s highly trained horse did his work easily, 
although Lottery made an excellent second. 


2nd Race. — T own Plate of 35 sovs. j entrance 3 sots. 
round. 


Mr Blackwell’s b. h. 

Mr T. Fenton’s 
Mr Brown’s r. g. 

Mr W. bradshaw’s bk. h. 


if, 


Skyrocket, 6 years old 
Royal Oak, 4 „ 

Driver, aged 
Undertaker, 


eats three times 

1 1 
2 dr. 
drawn 
drawn 


Here, again, the bets were all on one side, it being next to a certainty that 
Skyrocket would be the winner, as was the case : he got the first heat well, and 
walked over for the second. 


3ed Race. — Local Stakes of 10 sovs ; entrance 1 sov. ; for horses of all 
ages, belonging to real owners in the district of New Norfolk. # 


Mr W. Bradshaw’s g. g. Lottery, aged,, 

Mr T. Fenton’s b. # h. Royal Oak, 4 years old.. .* 

Mr J. Murdoch's b. h. King, aged. . 

Mr Wookey’a .» Hookey Walker , 5 years old. 


1 1 
2 boltd. 
drawn 
2 dr. . 


This was the best race of the day, and would have been well contested, had it 
not; have been for the bolting of Royal Oak . This being the last race of the day, 
the Visitors hurried away from the Course, there being nothing of an attractive 
nature to detain them. 


Second Day, Thureday, March 29. 

1st Race.— Hunters’ Stakes, of 26 sovs. ; entrance 3 sovs. Gentlemen 
riders. Weights— 3 years old, lfiit. ; 4 years old, 10st. lOlbs. ,* 5 year* old end 
aged, list. 41b§. Heats, twice round the Course, over 6 leaps 4 fee t high, fhrtyt 
entries or no race. Post entry. 

Mr Radford’s r. g. Driver , .. *» 1 1 0 

Mr Fenton’s .. Moonraker, .. ..521' 

Mr Jillet’s b. h. tteki, .. ..232 

A protest wss entered against Mr Radford, he being co&idered a jockey, and 
no gentleman, which caused the third heat. 

IND. BPOET, EEY.— VOL. X„ NO. XIX. ’ C 
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2nd Race, — Ladies’ Purse, of 20 sovs. ; entrance 2 so vs. Gentlemen riders. . 
Weights— 3 years old, 10st. ; 4 years old, 10st. lOlbs. ; 6 'fears old, list. 41ba. 

6 yean old and aged, 12st. Heats two miles. Three entries or no rape. 

Mr Brown's r. g. Driver, aged. . . . ..11 

Mr Blackwell’s b. g. Bacchus, 5 years old .. 1 ..2 2 

Mr T. Fenton’s . . Moonraker , aged, . . . . drawn 

Moonraker was only entered to make tip the race. Driver won the first heat 
by a length, and cantered round for the second, Bacchus being drawn. 

fin Race.— Beaten Horse Stakes, of 10 sovs. ; entrance 1 sov. Weights— 3 
years old, 8st. 81bs. ; 4 years old, 9st. 41bs. ; 5 years eld, lOst. ; 6 years old and 
aged, lOst. 81bs. Heats once round. Post entry. 

Mr Blackwell’s b. g. Bacchus y .. .. ..11 

Mr T. Fenton'. ... Royal Oak, 2 bltd. 

Bacchus had it all his own way throughout the race. 

• — 

4th Race. — Hack Race, seven horses were entered,, making a sweepstakes of 
&s. each. Mr Simma’ grey colt took the lead at starting, was never headed, and won 
the race easily. 

This closed the New Norfolk races, and the Hobart Town folks gladly availed 
themselves of Fisher’s excellent coach which was on the Course waiting to temove 
them from the clouds of dirt and dust. 


THE GREEN POINT RACES. 


First Day, Monday, April 23, 1849. 

< 1st Race. — The Produce Stakes, being a subscription of £15 each, P. P., 
added to a Sweepstakes of £10 each. P. P., for all 3 years olds, bred by subscribers, 
and which have not started for the Breeder’s Purse, in September, 1848. Colts, 
8st., Fillies, 7st. lOlbs. One mile and a half. Eight subscribers. — Value of stakes. 
£170. 


Mr Hoffman’s b. c. 
Mr Louw’a r. c. 

Mr J. Van der Byl’s c. f. 
Mr J. Van Reenen’s r. c. 
Mr C. Mostert’s r. c. 


Laurel, by Laurel, bred by Mr de Jongh , • 
Sir James ,* by Wildrake, bred by Mr Kotze . . 
Vanity , by Qustavus, bred by the owner .. 
Sultan, by Olaucus, bred by the owner • » 

Indus, by Qustavus, bred by the Hon’ble Mr 
Van der Byl. . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


* Late Tepid. • 

For the great race of the Autumn Meeting Sultan's style of galloping had not 
failed to attract backers, who were let in for it as they deserved, for expecting a 
sandy roan with white legs, and mane and tail to match, to be a race horse, he may 
have speed for a mile, but such a colour could not last farther. 

There was a good deal of conceit too about Vanity, all ending however in 
vexation, and the race was between a couple of outsiders, Sir James made a des- 
perate effort, and showed some speed ; but Laurel came in the winner by several 
lengths, with great eaK, by which event speculators burned their fingers, and con- 
noiiaeurB discovered Ae animal’s racing points f 

Time,— 3nu 
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2wfo Race. — T he Trial Stakes.— A Sweepstakes of £5 each. H. F., with £0 
tided from the Race Fund, for all two years olds, Colts, 8st., Fillies, fat Httht. 
Three quarters of a mile. The winner to pay £5 to the Race Fund, * 

Mr Hoffman's g. c. Wildrake, by Wildrake, bred by Mr Kotse „ } 

Mr J. Van der Byl’s ib. f. Groce Darting, by Guetav w, bred by the owner. J 

Mr Louw f s r, c. Agitator, by O’Connell, dam by M orieco, bred 

# by Mr Melck. . .. .. I 

Mr J. Van Reencn's br. f. Vivid , by Glaucue, dam by Albion , bred by the 

owner.. .. ..4 

A good race between Wildrake and Grace Darling ; the colt winning by a neck 
in 1-28 ; a result not antftipated by those who had made their books with refer- 
ence to his performances at Swellendam, the bite was consequently severe. 

Of the young ones of the season, the little Heroine, the only one worthy of 
notice, she seemed a little short ef her mark, but is a love of a filly, and will, no 

doubt, prove more than a match fof Mr Wildrake six mouths hence Groce 

Darling is own sister to Belle Vue — very like her^but somewhat stouter. 

# 

3rd Race. — The Turf Club Purse of £30, added to the Cradock Cup, for 
all horses. Entrance, £3 each, and £1 forfeit for horses that do not start. Half 
the entrances and half the forfeits to go to the winner. Heats 2 miles,— weight for 
age and 71bs. allowed to horses that have never won on the Green Point Course. 

Mr Van Reenen's c. f. Selina, 3 years, by GIqucus, bred by the 

owner, 7st. 71bs. . . .,1 (list, 

Mr Huffman's blk. c. Sideboard, 4 years, by Sideboard, bred by 

Mr Melck, 9st. 31bs. , . ..2 diet. 

Mr Van der Byl’s br. f. Mary Ann, 3 years, by Guetavus, bred by 

the owner, 7st. 9lbs. .. . dist, 

The running in this race was bad throughout, und the finale perhaps unprece- 
dented in the annals of the turf. For the first heat Selina and Sideboard coquetted 
For a mile, and in their fear of each other wasted two minutes and twenty-five 
seconds, deducing the race to a mere spurt home, in which Selina had the best of it 
by a length. Mary Ann did not appear to go for the heat, but her jockey, hi 
laying by, got out of his reckoning, and was distanced. 

The second heat was a stupid waiting race, like the first, ending again in favor 
of Selina . But unfortunately, Mr Van Reencn’s jockey was found 4lbs. over- 
weight, and his mare was in consequence declared distanced. And Sideboard’* 
jockey being also found guilty of the like carelessness, a similar verdict was given 
against Mm. The race then became null and void, and the money reverted to the 
Turf Club. 

Time,— Is* heat, 4m* 25s. ; 2d heat, 4m, 1 7s. 


4th Race.— The Welter, a Purse of £30, added to a Sweepstakes of £5 each 
H. F., for all colonial-bred horses that have not won on the Green Point Course. 
One mile and a half. The winner to pay £5 to the Race Fund. 3 years old, 9st. 
71ba ; 4 years old, lOst. 91bs. ; 5 years old, list. 31bs. ; 6 years old and aged, 
1 1st 7 lbs. Three horses to start, each from a separate stable, or no race. 

Mr Bayley names Mr Vigne's c. c. Jereed, 3 years, by Jereed , dam the 

imported- mare PoeUHaete , bred by 
Mr Bayley, 9st. 71bs. ..1 

b. c* Fitz Humphrey, 4 years, by Hum* 
phrey, bred by Mr Kotse, I Oat. Mbs. 2 


Mr P. Van Breda's 
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Mr V«u Reenen's 

b. 

Mr Blake’s 

b. 

Mr Mustert’a 

b. 

Mr Louw’fl 

£• 

Mr Hoffman’s 

b. 


o. Camel, 3 year*, by Discount, dam by 
Albion, bred by the owner* del. 

7 lbs. . . . . dr lame 

g. Don* l Trust Me, 6 years, list. 71be. — 
c. Prince Albert, 4 year*/ by Qustavus, 

10*1. 9 lbs. i •• .1 “■ 

c. Pear Net, 4 years, lOst. 91bs. . . — 

c. Emperor, 3 years, by Qustavus, bred 
by Mr Van der Byl, 9bI. 71bs. .. — 


The only event of the day in which public opinion was right : J treed was 
gntatly the favorite in the Lottery, and had it all hi* ou/f way, Thomas keeping up 
the interest of the race to the last, by feigning an effort to win. Fits Humphrey 
running second, and the rest not placed. 

The object of the Turf Club in giving this Purse, is understood to be the en- 
couragement of the breed of stronger horses than are now to be met with, and it 
is hoped Mr Bay ley’s success may induce an emulative spirit among the breeders, 
to import mares |pd feed their young stock. 

Time, — 3m. 4s. 


Second Day, Wednesday, April 25. 

1st Race. — HU Excellency the Governor’s Purse, added to a Sweepstakes of 
£b each. H.F., for all horses. Two miles. Weight for age. A winner on the 
first day to carry 7 lbs. extra. 


Mr Bayley names Mr Vigne’s c. 

c. 

Jereed, 3 years, 

8st. 

31bs. 

*1 

Mr J. Van Reenen’s c. 

f. 

Selina, 3 years, 

7st. 

71bs. 

2 

Mr Hoffman’s b. 

f. 

Maria , 4 years, 

9st. 

01b. 

3 


’Ui 

Maria, amiss, had no chance. Jereed and 9elina went off at a good pace for 
the first half mile, when each took to waiting on the other, and wasting time until 
they reached the battery, when the running was resumed in earnest. Thomas 
bringing the colt in by just enough to secure the prize. 

Time,— 4m. 1 s. 

2nd Race. — The New Market Sweepstakes of £3 each. H. F , with 
£20 added from the Race Fund, for all colonial-bred horses. Heats, one mile. 
2 year* old,7Bt. ; 3 years old, 8st, 51bs. ; 4 years old, 9*t. 81 bs. ; 5 years old, lOst. ; 
6 years old and aged, lOst. 41bs. 

A winner once to carry 71bs., twice or oftener 14lbs. extra. The winner to 
pay £3 to the Race Fund 


Mr Hoffman’s bl. 

c. 

Sideboard, 4 years lOst. 

81bs. 

0 

i 

i 

Mr J. Van der Byl’s b. 

f. 

Grace Darling , 2 year* 

6st. 

lllbs. 

1 

3 

3 

Mr Van Breda’s b. 

c. 

Fits Humphrey, 4 year*' 

9st. 

81bs. 

0 

2 

2 

Mr Mostert’a b. 

c. 

Prince Albert , 4 year* 

9st. 

81bs 

2 

0 

0 

Mr J. Van Reeuen’s r. 

c. 

Sultan, $ year* 

8sL 

Siba, 

3 drawn* 

Mr Bayley name* Mr 








Thomas’* b. 

fa. 

Energy, 5 year* iOat. 

0 Jb. 

4 

4 

0 

Mr Lonw’a r. 

c. 

Sir James, 3 years 

8 it. 

5lbs. 

0 

6 

0 

Mr Wylde’a c. 

0. 

Rustic, bred by Mr Rose, sire Rattles, 






dam Cqfryn, by 

AmbMonian, 






8at. Mb*., 

• • 

0 

0 

0 



thegrrbn point races* 


I# 

Sideboard much the best mile hem of the lot, might at well h art goto Star tfc 
first heat, instead of detracting from hat character by the sneaking dodge of Rif* 
log by. 

The first heat was gallantly contested by Grace Darling and Sir Jam t, but thg 
owner of the latter haring omitted to declare his horse to start, was not placed fig 
the race, although buffered to run under protest to satisfy his backers in the lot* 
teries. 

The second heat was won easily by Sideboard* Tliird heat Sideboard again* » 
Time , — let beat, 1m. 58s. ; 2d heat, lm. 59s. ; 3 d heat, 1m. 58}. 


2d Race — The Tradesman’s Purse of £20, with the Town Cup, added to a 
Sweepstakes of £5 each* *H. F., for all Colonial bred homes that have not won on 
the Green Poipt Race Course before the first day of the meeting. Heats, Cite mile 
and a half. Weight for age A winner on the first day to carry 7Jh§. extra, The 
winner to pay £5 to the Race Fund. 

Mr J. Van Reenen’s br. f. Handmaid , 3 years, by Olaucue, bred 

by the owner •• 7st. 71bs. 4 3 11 

Mr Blake’s b. g. Don't Trust Me, . . 9st. 131bs, 3 12 2 

Mr Hoffman’s b. c. Laurel , 3 years 8st. 31bs. 1 4 drawn. 

Mr Van dcr Byl’a c. f. Vanity, 3 years 7st. 7Ibs. 2 2 3 

This race afforded a great deal too good sport for the money, and it is to be 
hoped the worthy donors will slacken their purse-strings a little more liberally next 
year. 

Laurel and Vanity contested the first heat, the colt winning in the very best. 
In the second heat, the Swellendam Cock Tail, made play from the post, and by 
dint of good riding was squeezed in the winner by an accomplished amateur. In the 
third beat, Don't Trust Me again made play, but soon showed the absence of the 
right drop in his veins, getting beat by Handmaid in the execrable time. The 
fourth heat was run in the dark ; Handmaid again beating the gelding. 

Time, — let heat, 3m. 6s. ; 2d heat , 3m. 10s. ; 3 rd heat, 3m. I Os. ; 4/4 heat, 

3m. 32s. s 


Titian Day, Friday, April 27. 

1st Rjcb. — The Visitors’ Handicap, value £ — added to a Sweepstakes of 1 
j£3 each. H.F. for all horses that have tun during the meeting. Heats, one and a 
half mile. Entrance to be made by 1 p. m., on Thursday, 20th. 


Mr Van Reenen’s 

o, 

f. 

Selina, 

3 years, 

7«t. 12H». 

1 

i 

Mr Hoffman’s 

b. 

c. 

Sideboard , 

4 years, 

0*t. 191b*. 

3 

2 

Mr Bayley names 

c. 

c. 

Jereed , 

3 years, 

Sit. 71b*. 

a 

2 


Here again the knowing ones were bit ; — the general opinion being that the 
filly was greatly overweighted, although receiving Gibs, from Jereed, sod bibs, from 
Sideboard. 

This was really the best race of the meeting, for every yard of it was contested. 
In the first heat, all off at once, Sideboard was beaten at the light house, and re- 
signed the struggle, which ended in favor of Selina, in a beautiful race* 

2nd heat, Jereed, apparently out of sorts, was beaten off at the turn home, and 
Sideboard struggled on with the filly ; the latter winning by a length. 

Time,— ltf head, 2m, 58s. ; 2d heat, 3m. Is. 


2d Rack. — The Staff Purse of j£20, given by the personal staff of His Excel- 
lency the Governor, added to a Sweepstakes of £3 to each. H.F., for all Colo- 
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mal bred horses. Heats, one mile. Same weights as for the New Market Swefep* 
stakes, A winner once to carry 71bs. ; twice or oftener, 141bs. extra. The winner 
to be sold for £100, if claimed ; but allowed jibs, if priced at £80 ; lOlbs. at 
£60 ; and 201b at £40, Entrances to be aide, specifying prices, by 1 p. m. on 
Thursday, the 26th inst. 

Mr Thomas* b. h. Energy, 5 years, £40,* 8st. 81bs. 1 1 

Mr Van Reeuen’s b. f. Handmaid , 3 years, £40, 6st. lOlbs. 3 2 

Mr Hoffman's b. c. Emperor , 3 years, £40, 6st. 131bs. 2 — 

, Energy broke loose, and galloped into Cape Town, just before the race, and 
coining to the post in a lather, caused some dismay among his backers. But 2 
minutes and 2 seconds after the word “ off" was given, relieved them of their 
alarm, Energy winning by a neck without difficulty. The second heat was dis- 
posed of in the same manner. And for half an hour a good little horse was claim- 
able at £40 — but the people in want of horses must have been all asleep, mid lost 
the opportunity of a cfllap and good mount. 

Time, — 2m. 20s. 


3d Race. — A Hack Race, £5 added to a Sweepstakes of £1 each. P. P. for 
aU horses that have not won on the Green Point Course. Heats, half a mile. Catch 


Weights, not under lOst. 71bs. 
to be sold for £40, if claimed. 

Post Entrances. 

Gentlemen Riders. The wii 

Mr George's 

b. 

g. Leopard , 

• 8 

.. 0 3 0 8 

Mr Dryer's 

b. 

h. Fireaway , 

• a 

,, 0 5 0 8 

Mr Van Reenen’s 

b. 

g. Clinker, 

a • 

0 2 3 0 

Mr Duckitt's 

b. 

g. Napoleon, 

• • 

. . 1 drawn. 

Mr Niewhout'a 

c. 

h. Royal Oak, 

• 9 

. . 2 drawn. 

Mr Honey's 

b. 

g. Thomas , 

i • 

. , distanced. 

Mr Mostert's 

b. 

c. Indus, 

• • 

.. 0 8 0 0 

Mr Johnson’s 

b. 

h. Newbold, 

a a 

.. 3 7 0 0 

Mr Rathfelder's 

b. 

g. Barrel, 

a a 

.. 0 6 0 0 

Mr Van Reenen’s 

c. 

h. Johnny, 

a a 

. . distanced. 

Mr Blake’s 

b. 

g. Don't Trust 

Me, 

.,0211 

Mr MoBtprt’s 

b. 

h. Catch hit if You Can, 

.. 0 0 0 0 

Mr Barry’s 

r. 

g. Malay, 

9 a 

.. 0 4 0 0 

Mr Prince’s 

c. 

c. Enterprise , 

a a 

. . 0 drawn. 

Mr Ogllvie’s 

b. 

h. Tom, 

•• 

. . 0 distanced. 


The best field of hacks ever brought to the post at Green Point within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

The first heat was taken by Napoleon, the second by Clinker , and the third 
and fourth fy Don't Trust Me, The last heat was run in utter darkness, and the 
j ockieg weighed by lamp light. 
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* FimST Day. T hun d er , May 10, 1049. 


T 

■n 


1st Race.— The Stellenbosch Ports, for all untried horses, value £tO* 
Weight for age. Heats, one mile and a half. Entrance, ;£! 10. 


Mr Hoffman’s 

b* 

c. 

Puzzle , 3 years 

..11 

Mr C. Brink’s 


c. 

Gambler, 3 years 

..2 2 

Mr Cator’s * 

ch, 

c. 

Comet, ♦ 5 years old 

• •3 3 

Mr J, Van der Byl’s 

bl. 

c. 

Ethiopian, 2 years 

m 4 bolted 

Mr Jonbert’s 

ch. 

c. 

Pioneer, 2 years ^ 

.. bolted 


Puzzle kept behind until the mile post, when he caught the trio. 
Pioneer bolted at once from the starting post, and was distanced. 
Same running in the second beat, won by Puzzle . 

Ethiopian carried 251bs. overweight the first heat. 

Time, — 1 st heat, 3m. 12s. ; 2nd heat, 3m, 17s, 


2nd Race. — The Turf Club Cup Stakes £5, with £ 20 from the Club, One 
mile and a half heats. Weight for age. Entrance £ 1 . 

Mr J. Van der Byl’a ch. f. Vanity , 3 years. . ..Oil 

Mr Hoffman’s br. c. Laurel , 3 years.. ## 0 2 3 

Mr McCarter’s br. h. Wellington, 4 years old. . . . 3 S 2 

Is/ Beat. — Wellington by far the favorite in this race, and also the etrpngeet, 
tried to break the two younger horses, by laying by the first heat, but was regularly 
cheated by them, who remained with Wellington until the distance post, when all 
three, of course, did their best, and ended in a dead heat between Laurel and 
Vanity — Wellington beaten by twenty yards, ,# 

2nd Heat. — First-rate running all the way round, every yard being contested, 
except Wellington who again laid by — Vanity winning by half a neck. 

3rd Heat . — Similar running between Vanity and Wellington — won by Vanity. 
The time will be considered not first-rate, which is owing to the course having 
been very wet, on account of the torrents of rain which fell before the races took 
place, and which is, no doubt, the heaviest course yet met with. 

Time,— 1#/ heat, 3m. 5s. ; 2nd heat, 3m. 8s.; 3rd heat, 3m. 12s. 


3ud Race. — The Bachelors’ Stakes, a Sweepstakes of £1 each, with £13 from 
the Club. Catch weight, not less than lOst. Post entrance. Gentlemen riders. 
The winner to be sold for £40, if claimed in the usual way. Three quartern of a 
mile heats. 


Mr Nurgen’s 

&• 

h. 

Tempue, aged 

.. 2 

2 

Mr Neethling’s 

, 

h. 

Try Again, 6 years . . 


3 

Mr Beyer’s 

gr* 

h. 

Sandilla, 4 years 

.. 1 

1 

Mr Hoffman’s 

wh. 

h. 

Boote, 5 years 

•• 2 

2 


Sandilla and Tempue took the lead, and kept together to the end — Sandilla 
winning by a neck, the other two, far behind. 

Tempue took the lead the second heat, but was beaten by Sandilla, 

Time ,— let heal, lm. 28s, ; %nd heat, lm. 30s. n 
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4th Rack.— The 
anile hosts. 

Ladies' 

Purse, value £22 10. Entrance 

£1 

10. One 

v Mr Negthling’s 

bn ii. 

, Protestor, i years 

2 

1 1 

Mr Cator’s 

br. h. 

Don't fruet Me, 6 years 

3 

2 2 

Mr Coffman’s 

gr. c. 

Wildrake , 2 years 4 

1 

3 lame 

Mr Joubert’s* . 

br. c. 

Ploughboy, 2 years 

4 

drawn 


WHdrake the favorite, won easily. 

Protector got the two other heats, not without difficulty. 

Time , — let heat , 2m. 2s . ; 2nd heat } 2m. 7s.; 3 rd heat, 2m. 12s. 


Second Day, Saturday, May 12. 

1st Race. — The Consolation Purse of ,£*15 from the Club, added to a Sweep- 
Stakes of £2 each. Weight for age. Heats, mile. Tue winner to be sold, with 
his engagements, for £75, if claimed in the usual manner, Ac. If to be sold 'for 
£65, to be allowed 71bs. ; if for £40, to be allowed 141bs. ; and if for £25, to be 
allowed 2 libs. The winner to pay £\ 10 to the Race Fund. 

Mr Hoffman's .. Puzzle, £65.. .. ..11 

Mr Cator’s . . Don't Trust Me, £40., .. 2 2 

Mr Joubert’s .. Pioneer , £65.. . . ..3 3 

Puzzle won both heats, without much hard work. 

Time, — let heat, 3m. 8s. ; 2nd heat, 3m. 12s. 


2nd Race.-— The Strangers' Handicap, for,, horses that have run during me 
meeting— value £22 10. Entrance £3. One mile and a half heats. 

N. B. The entrances for this Race to be made between 10 and 12 o'clock on 
the day before it comes off. 

Mr Hoffman's .. laurel, 7st. 51bs. .. 12 

MY McCarter’s .. Wellington, 8st. 71bs. . . 12 

Laurel beat Wellington entirely. 

Time, — 1#/ heat , 3m. 8s. ; 2d heat, 3m. 13s. 


3rd Race. — A Hack Purse, value £10. Catch weight. Post entra ee. The 
winner to b* sold for £18, if required. The second horse to have the preference. 
Entrance 10 Shillings. £ mile heats. 

Run by a good number of hacks, and won by Mr Naude’s br. c. Windvogel. 


'4th Race. — A Pony Race, value £7 10. Catch weight. Post entrance. 
The winner to be sold tor £12 10, if claimed on the usual conditions. 1 Entrance 
7s. 6d. f mile heats. 

Run: by four ponies, and won by Mr Maders, Jr. 



KIRKEE RACES. 


First Day, Tuesday, August 14, 1840. , , , , ! / 

1st Race. — Tlie Kirkee Derby, Plate of Rupees 400 from the Fuad, with , 
an entrance of 5 G. M. each. 2 G. M. forfeit for all maidens. Qftflfi round the , * 
course. Weight for age. Byculla Standard. To close an<| name on the tat July' 
1849 . 


Mr Holmes's, 10th Hussars, b. a. 

Mr Spurious's g. a. 

Mr W. Smith’s, 22nd Regiment, g. a. 

Mr Charles's g. a. 

Capt. Harrison, 10th Hussars, b. a. 

Mr Mansfield's *-g. a. 

Time,- 


h. The Enemy, 5 years old, 8st. 

51bs. Bullock, .. ,, l 

h. Liberty, 5 $tsars old, 8»t. 5 lbs. 

Cartwright,^ . « .. 

h. Port, aged, 9st. 01b., Sappho, ... 
h. Myrtle , 6 years old, 8st. 121bt. 

Shaikh Ismael, . . . . 4 

c. Zephyr, 4 years old, 7st. 121bs. 

Fuckeera, . , , . 5 

h. Gaslight , 4 years old, 7st. 12lbs. 

Shaikh Daoud, ..dtst 

-2m. 32s. 


2n Race,— The Kirkee Welter of Rupees 350 from the Fund, for all horses* 

*t h on entrance of 5 G. M. each. 2 G. M. forfeit. Once round the course, 
i tat. 7lhs. e 'll. Gentlemen Riders. Maidens allowed 7lbs. The winner of the 
Derby to carry 41bs. extra. To close ami name on the 1st July 1849. 

"apt. Little’s, 10th Hussars^ b. a. h. William, list. 7lbs. Capt. . 

Thornhill. .. .*1 

Mr Spurious’s eh. a. h. Red Jacket'; 1 1st. Tibs. Ca|4. 

» Andrews, . , . . 9 

^ Time, — 2m. 34s. 


3o Race. — A nutc of Rupees 150 from the Fund, with an entrance of 3 G. M. 
each, for all Galloways, Weight for inches— 14 hands lQst. j mile heats. Gen- 
tlemen Riders. To close and name the day before the Race. 


Capt. Henry's, A. D. C., 

b. 

a. g. Sir Erskine , lOst. 01b. 

Capt. Henry, . . , . 1 

Capt. Stcdman's, 10th Hussars, 

g- 

a., g. Punch , 9st. 10 Jibs. Capt. 

Stedmau, .. , . 2 

Mr W. Smith’s, 22d Regiment, 

g* 

a. g. Juryman , 9st. lOglbs. C^pt. 

Andrews, M *, bolted* 

Mr Gardiner's 

b. 

a. h. Little Wonder . 


Time, — 1st heat , Ira. 41s. ; 2nd heat , lm, 35s. Total. 

Second Day, Friday, August 17, 1849. 

1st Race. — A Give and Take Plate of Rupees 200 from the Fund, with an 
entrance of 5 G. M. each, for all horse. Weight for inches — 14 hands' 8st» 7 lbs. , 
To dose and name the day before the Race. 14 miles. - * 

Mr Pennefather’s, 22nd Regt. g, a. h. Port , 13 hands 3 indies, 

7ftt, 121bs, 4oz, Sappho/ . . U ^ 
» ‘ v> : 


I VO. SPORT, REV,— VOL. X. f NO, XIX. 
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Capt. Henry’s, A. D. C. 

b. a. h. Sir Erskinc, 14 hands 11 inches, 

8st. 71bs. Ooz. Davis, 

Mr Scott’s 

ch. a. h. Rocket, 14 hands 1} inches, 
Ost. 31bs. 8'»z. Shandly, . . 

Mr Spurious’s 

g. a. h. Buckemup, 14 hands l£ inches, 
9bt 01b. Ooz. 

Mr Spurious’s 

g. a. h. Phantom , 14 hands 2| inches, 
Ost. Clbs. 2oz. Cartwright, . . 

Time, — 3m. 7s. 


2 

3 

dr. 

dr. 


2nd Race. — The Ladies’ Purse of Rupees 200 from the Fund, with an entrauce 
of 5G. M. each. 1 1 miles and a distance, list. each. Maidens allowed 71bs. To 
close and name the day before the Race. 

‘Capt Little’s b. a. h. Sir William, list. Capt. Thornhill 1 

Mr Spurious’s cli. a. h. Red Jacket , list. Bullock 

Mr Spurious’s g. a. h. Phantom , lh<t. Mr 11. Johnstone dhi. 

Distanced 19 — 1st half mile, — lm. 4s. ; 2nd, Om. 59s, ; 3d, lm. 3s. Total. 


3» Rack. — A Plate of Rupees 300 from the Fund, with an entrance of 5 G. M. 
each. 2 G. M. forfeit for all horses. 1 mile. Weight forage. By culla Standard. 
To close and name on the 1st July IB 19. 

Col. Blood’s g. a. h. Sir Walter , 5 yrs. 8st. Gibs. 5oz. Davis 1 

Mr Spurious's cli. a. h. Red Jacket , aged 9st. Olbs. Ooz. Bullock 2 

Time, — mile, 5s. ; 1 mile, lm. 59s. 


' Tump Day, Tuesday, Auyust 21. 

^st Race. — The Ilussar Cup, value 100 guineas, given by the officers of the 
1 0th Royal Hussars — for all horses. Weight for age. 1.} mile heats. Gentlemen 
Riders. 5 G. M. entrance. Half forfeit if declared by 1 o’clock the day before 
the race. Arabs 3 years old 9st. ; 4 years old 9st 121bs. ; 5 years old lOst. 71bs. ; 
six and aged list. Country bred to carry 71bs. e\tra ; Cape and New South Wales 
Horses extra. English horses 2st. ertra. Three horses bond Jide the pro- 
perty of different owners, not confederates to start, or the Cup withheld. Wiuuers 
once 51bs. extra, twice or oftener 71bs. extra. Maidens allowed 51bs. Mares and 
. Geldings 31bs. m 

Captain Little’s b. a. li. Sir William, 6 yrs. list. 71ba. Capt. Thornhill 1 
Mr Spurious’s ch. a. h. Red Jacket, aged list. 71bs. Mr H. Johnstone 2 

„ * a. h. Phantom , C yrs. list. 71bs. Capt. Fellows dist. 

^ Time , — \st heat, 2m. 34s. ; 2nd heat, 2m. 32s. 

2nd Race.— A Plate of Rupees 300 /rom the Fund, with an entrance of 3 
G. M. each. 2 G.M. forfeit for all horses. Maidens allowed 1 Olbs. The winner 
of the Derby to carry 5 lbs. extra. 2 miles. lOst 71bs. each. To close and name 
on the 1st July 1849. 

Mr Spurious’s g. a. h. Phantom, 6 yrs. lOst. 71bs. Cartwright 1 

Capt. Henry’s b. a. h. Sir Erekine, 5 „ 9st. lllbs. Capt. Henry 2 

\Mr Webber Smith’s, 

. 2fcndRegt,, g, a, h. Port, aged 

Time,— 4m 10s. 


9st, lllbs. Sappho 3 



KIRK BIS HACKS* 


10 


3rd Race.-- A Pony Plate of Rupees 75 from the Fund for all Ponies* JA 
hands and under. ’ Catch weights. £ mile heats. To close and name the day be^lre 
the Race. ! 

Mr W. Smith’s ch^ a. p. Tom Tit, late Cockspinncr, .. Bobby I,! 
Mr Sidney’s roan pony Bob, «. . . Pindy . 0 

Mr Gardnier’s b. a. p. Titmouse , .. Paahna 3 

Mr Spurious’s ch. a. p. Little Tough, .. .. Cartwright 4 

4tii Rack — Match 500 Rupees 8st. 71bs. each. 

Mr Holmes’s b. a. h. The Enemy , 5 yrs. fist. 71bs. Bullock I 

Mr Mansfield’s g. a. h. Gas Light 4 ,, 8st. 7lbs. Sheik Daod 2 

Time, — 3m, 3s. 


Fourth Day, Friday , August 24. 

1st R\cf. — The Consolation Stakes of Rupees 200 from the fund, with an 
entrance of 3 G. M . each, for all horses. Weight for value. Winner to he sold 
for his declared value if demanded in the ubuuI manner. $ mile heats. 


Horses entered to be sold for 

Rs. 

700 

lOst. 7lbs. 

ditto 

ditto 

»» 

coo 

10 0 

ditto 

ditto 

>» 

500 

9 7 

ditto 

ditto 

M 

400 

9 0 

ditto 

ditto 

tt 

300 

8 7 

ditto 

ditto 

tt 

200 

8 0 

Mr Spurious’s g. 

a. h Resolution, to be sold for Rs. 700, aged 


71bs. Cartwright. 

. 

.. •! 1 

Mr Pennc father’s g. 

a. h. Juryman, . . 


.. 

,, COO, aged lOst. 


* 01b. Bullock 


.. 

. . 2 dr. 


Time, — 1st £, 56s. $ mile, 

lm. 

26s. 


2nd Rack. — The Judges and Secretaries Purse of Rs. 500. The gift of the 
Judge and Secretary of the Meeting, with an entrance of 5 G. M. each. 2 miles. 
Weight for age. Maidens allowed 71bs. Winners once 51bs. ; twice 81bs. extra. 
3Jiorses, bond fide the property of different owners to start* or the gift withheld. 

Mr Holmes’s b. a. h. The Enemy t 5 yrs. 8st. Gibs. Davis I 

Mr Spurious names ch. a. h. Red Jacket , aged 9st. 81bs. Uv^ck 2 

Mr II. Johnstone's g. a. h. Atr Whitty t 5 yrs. 7st. 121bs. MWfcair bd. 

Time, — 1st half mile, lm. 2s, ; 2nd, lm. Is. ; 3rd* lm. 2s. Total, 4m. 5s. 


3rd Race.— A Match 300 Rupees, 1 i miles. 

Capt. Francis’s g. a, h. Jim Crack, .. Capt. Francis 1 

Mr Hallett’s b. a. h. Bitty, . . Mr Halle tt 2 

Time*— 1st half mile, lm, 6s. ; 2nd* lm, 6s. ; 3rd* lm. 8s. Total* 3m. 20s. 
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4tii Race.— The Deccan Purse, value rupees 400, 1} mile heats 5 6, M. 
fetch, half forfeit— handicap by the Stewards. To close and name on the 1st July 

1849. 

Mr Spurious’s g. a. h. Phan ton i, .. Cartwright walks over. 

5th Race. — The Hack Plate of rupees 100 from the fund. The winner to be 
sold for Rs. 300. 4 mile heats. Catch weights. 

Mr Spurious's g. a. h. Resolution, *t Cartwright 1 

Dr Bayne’s stud bred g. mare Lucy Long, •• Capt. Francis 2 

Mr Smith’s ch. a pony Tom Tit, .. Bobby 3 

Time, — 57s. 

Fiftii Day, Tuesday, August 28. 

1st Race.— The Forced Handicap for all winners during the meeting, 5 G. M. 
for each race won, optional to losers at an entrance of 5 G. M, each. 2 miles. 

Mr Holmes’s b. a. h. The Enemy, 5 yrs. 9st. 91bs. Davis 1 

Mr Spurious’s g. a. h. Phantom, aged 9st. 71bs. Cartwright 2 

Mr Spurious’s g. a. h. Resolution, „ 8st. 81bs. Furkeera 3 

Time,— 1st half mile, 1m. ; 2nd, lm. 11s. ; 3rd, lm. Gs. ; 4th, 58s. Total, 4m. 15s a 

2nd Race.— The Beaten Handicap of Rs. 150 from the fund. 5 G. M. 
entrance. Open to all the beaten horses of the meeting. Round the course — heats. 
Mr Webber Smith’s g. a. h. Juryman, aged, 8st. Olb. Bullock 1 1 

Mr Scott’s ch. a. h. Rocket, „ 7st. I21bs. Bomanjee 2 2 

Time not taken. 


3ud Rack.— A Hurdle Race of rupees 250 from the fund, 3 G. M. entrance. 
Over six hurdles 34 feet high, Hat. each. Gentlemen Riders. Once round the 
course. To close and name the day before the race. 

Mr Spurious’s g. a. h. Buckemup, aged list. Olb. Mr 11. Johnstone 1 

Mr Douglas’s roannsw. h. Rory, I2bt. Olb. Mr Stephenson bd. 

Raining so hard, time not taken. 

W. Hunter, Eaa.,C. S. . 

Major Western, II. M. 64th Rcgt. i 
Capt. Surtees, 10th Hussars. ¥ 

Capt. Anderson, H. M. 83rd Regt. ^Stewatth. 
Capt Fellowks, A. D. C. L 

Capt. Henry, A. D, C. \ 

Capt. Foulerton, 1st Grenadiers. J 

Sir T. Munro, Bart, 10th Hussars, Jugile. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. — The produce of Arab dam and sire dropped in this country 
would run as a country-bred ; so of English blood. 

Index. — The Calcutta Arab Selim was sent to England some two or 
three years ago. Elepoo and Minuet are now on their passage, 
on board the Barham. 

Tiphtiwitciift is declined. 

Silex. — The hint will be remembered, but at present we do not see 
the necessity of mooting the question. 

Tihiioot. — Certainly not : there is no such player within the 
Ditch. We do not think there is a player in tire country whose 
average for seven successive times would be 20, placing the balls 
as stated “ each square with a centre pocket and four inches off, 

the striker to start from balk.” 

• 

Proteus.— T he promised favour has not reached us. 
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LABOURS OF IDLENESS; 

OR, 

THE FIRST FRUITS OF FURLOUGH. 

Part II # . 

• 

15tli April, 55°, at 5 a. m. — To-day being Saturday we visit* 
ed that pai l of the remains of Solomon’s Temple, the south side 
of the wall of the Sakhara where the Jews pray. The fissures 
between the stones are large and they whisper up into them. A 
miserable degraded race — wherever they reside the same unenvi- 
able distinction marks them— -with wealth at their command and 
commercial influence ; but wanting totally personal respect from 
any nation among whom they reside, still are strangers and sojour- 
ners as “all their fathers were.'* They are all anxious to end 
their days at Jerusalem, and be buried in the valley of Jehosha** 
phat, and are said to outnumber the residents of all the other 
nations now in Jerusalem. About this season of the year I heard 
the Pa^ha say 30,000 pilgrims had arrived within the town, but I 
fancy that number may be divided by 3 to find the real amount. 
After we had come to the street leading from the Damascus gate 
across the Durrub el Alum or Via Dolorosa, the street of 

• 

* Continued from No. 19, of the India Sporting Retittc, 
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sighs— said to liiave been the route taken by our Saviour while 
IteiriWg bfa cross; we passed up some steep steps and behind a 
few camel drivers’ huts, were shown a narrow wooden-built shed 
Whfch had beerk used recently for a* camel stable, and which 
was hounded by the wall of the mosque. Here the Jews pray 
ort Saturdays, walking to and fro, touching with their hands cer- 
tain places in the wall and muttering certain prayers. We saw 
several stones, perhaps the largest being 24 feet long and 4 broad, 
but how many feet in breadth under the wall I know not. An 
Arab took us info his house to shew us the “ largest of them ail,” 
black, but with soot, and that was only 14 feet long. We visited 
the Consul during this forenoon relative to oitr proposed journey up 
the valley of t’>e Jordan. We found that our handsome acquain- 
tance, Shaik Mahmoud Ibn Anees, was a useless impostor, and 
we were advised not to try the passage up to Tiberias, as the 
season was decidedly against our plans, all the Arab tribes being 
on the look out for pilgrims, and the American expedition having 
attracted many to the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea in the 
hope of employment or of casual plunder. We left the city at 
1J a , m., rode to the village of Luftan over a most villainous 
stony hill country, thence to Beth Surih and thence tp the 
tomb of Samuel, conspicuous from all quarters of Judea and 
Ephraim. A minaret marks it a Moslem village, although 
thy. building adjoining is undeniably in form and style a Chris- 
tian church, and the white washed mausoleum within the 
cenfr'e aisle is a modern Turkish adjunct. We ascended to the 
galfery at the east end of the building and after looking down 
iritb tne body of the church and where the altar had been conse- 
crated, we emerged upon the parapet wall of a lofty tower and 
enjoyed a most extensive view over the whole land of Judah 
firom the eastern hills of Moab, beneath which glimmered the pale 
Bead Sea, down to the western extreme of the blue Mediterra- 
nean, rising level with our position till it Mended with the azure 
Vault above it. The wind was high, keen* and searching. Our 
h6st, a venerable old Mahommedan; apparently from the respect 
paid to hiui by the noisy crowd of dirty villains who rushed to 
hold our horses, as we rode into the square formed by their huts 
round the church door, was the chief* ot Arabice &haik el 
Belled. — Most of the men were large, brown, coarse featured 
rustics, without the athletic proportions of the coast tribes the 
descendants of the AnaUitns, or the refined expression' of the 
Bethlehem Christians, or the piercing glances ana meagre figures 
6t the desert Arabs— dad as in Egypt in one sole garment, a 
• dirty ihirt of unbleached ’Cotton clowi descending to their scaly 
knees / driid| o’pen at the sunburnt breast. Men pushed aside the 
tmfeiirsexi And seemed astonished and angeted when they found 
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that we resented such rudeness and repulsed the offers oflhp 
hairy ruffians, to give the trifling present which such servlet 
could earn to their unwashed sisters. ^ 

We had bo guide with us , to-day, but our imp&Mt 
Arabic met with a polite interpreter m the dignified old 
gentleman, who pointed out to us from the . elevated posi- 
tion of the* tower, Gibeon, a conical hill on what appeared 
to us a plain, but which was in reality a series of deep ravines, 
such as we had alternately climbed and dived into on our 
way from Jerusalem, and the volley of Ajalon, a deep fissure 
in the western hills, upon whose mist-clad sides was many a 
pleasantly situated village surrodnded by its groves of olives and 
bright-leaved fruit trees. The noon tide heat spread a thin veil 
over the 1 lower valleys, while rising above the misty surge appear- 
ed the tops of several well known scenes of holy history. 
Bethel and Rama backed by the ridge of Mount Ephraim, behind 
us Bethlehem conspicuous by its vast massy convent from the 
dark hills behind it, and the clear yellow walls of Jerusalem set 
in bold relief from the grey cold hills around it. A few piasters 
to the Shaik’s children, and a few more to our voeifejouaatteu-* 
dants at the door allowed us to ride forth unmolested, but 
unguided and unsaluted, from the filthy village down the steep 
track we had ascended by into the valley of Elah, whose tortuous 
bed we followed till we joined the road from Ratnlah and Jafia 
at the village Galoroni, and thence returned to Jerusalem, Wo 
remarked as we travelled these abrupt ravines, from whence* the 
access to the villages piled on the stony cpnicnl hills was by broken 
roads not so accessible to horses or so safe to the rider as up and 
down a respectable London staircase, and that the cultivation of 
the vine is more prevalent in this neighbourhood than in tlm 
eastern villages. Whole fields were set with the plants which 
had been cut down to within two feet of the ground as the 
pliant twigs inserted and interlaced with one another in rows 
upon the terraces of light red soil. The spring had broken forth 
most conspicuously since we last marched through Galoroni 
during the previous week. Some ruins on the west bank of tfcp 
torrent within half a mile of Galoroni, seemed to us to both# 
site of Ernmaus, indicated by our worthy hosts, the bretlu$;i pi 
convent Terra Sancta. The mercury at 9 r. m. in the room* 
pointed to 68° and on 16th April thermometer pointed to 55° at 5 
a. m. E. went to mass at the Holy Sepulchre to hear tlia 
music in the Latin Qhurah. He described the service as a most 
imposing spectacle, but that the Armenians who assembled iu 
large force without the chapel, but within the fioly $9pnJ(jhr<y 
were very riotous in tiler conduct during tbccerenp poy, tjm # 
Latins behaving with great, devotion £ theEugMt 
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church at 10 a. M. in three vaulted rooms, south of the church, 
which has been built on the ground allotted by the Turkish 
Government to the English consul as a private residence, but for 
whdm on the unoccupied portion of the grant a house is to be 
constructed. The permission to consecrate the building is daily 
expected by steamer direct from London to Jaffa, which will 
remain during Easter week and return to London, doubtless a 
cockney excursion similar to that so admirably described by M. 
A. Titmarsh. The authorities hoped that the Wednesday in Holy 
week might be the day of the consecration. — The congregation 
appeared the most devout 1 had ever formed part of : the rooms 
were quite full, and though there is neither organ nor any other 
instrument, all the congregation, males and females, sang in most 
lugubrious style to the vocal leading of some man who on each 
occasion gave out three entire hymns as he faced towards the 
altar, where three clergymen including the Bishop offici- 
ated. The Consul told us that an organ was on its way 
out from London. About four o’clock in the afternoon 
we mounted our horses and rode to Bethany. We were 
shewn the tomb of Lazarus, a large cave, with a narrow entrance 
down 18 steps within the village. We had an interesting Arabic 
conversation with two intelligent men of the village, while stand- 
ing by a stone beyond the village and looking upon the barren 
cliffs of the Sea of John. They assert that our Lord was carri- 
ed to this stone from the hill of temptation at Jericho. They 
complained much of the conscription, which was as rigorous as 
to take one man in five, that they had both been drawn but that 
one found a substitute in a slave, and thewother, his brother, an 
unmarried man, joined the levies, who were engaged for 7 years, 
and then turned adrift without the clothes they had worn and 
without remuneration. They told us that their village paid 
eight purses=4,000 piasters=£40. We had no means of judg- 
ing the amount of arable land attached to the village, but judg- 
ing from the houses and the number of inhabitants the sum 
appeared to me much lighter than the collections or the land tax 
from a village of the same size in the East India Company’s dis- 
tricts. They said the Turks were less oppressive than Mehemet 
Ali’s regime , and did not interfere in the internal management of 
the village so much, but that robbery and acts of violence were 
now very frequent. The desert Arab tribes were in no subjec- 
tion to the Turkish authorities, rejecting alike the supremacy of 
the Pacha of Jerusalem and the Seraskier of Damascus, who 
were too weak and indolent to coerce them. They said that 
Abdelayaz el Ncmur was at variance with the tribes of Kerek and 
El Alleowan ; that he did not live at Jerash, but generally in the 
l^ilfa opposite ; that Shaik Mahmoud El Anees, or any other res* 
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pectable Mussulman, could communicate with him in a day’* 
space from Jericho, &c. -H 

Thermometer 60° at 2 p. m. 17th April 68° at 5 a. Aft 
The last day of our residence in Jerusalem. 1 made the btst 
of my way early after sunrise to St. Stephen’s gate to visit 
the Mount of Olives, for the last time and the holy sepulclnre 
once again. 1 bad now become acquainted with every street 
in Jerusalem, and knew all the localities of interest. One 
only had escaped our search, The Field of Blood. We had 
searched the confines of Mount Zion with care and the opposite 
hill of Evil Council attentively, had found many caves, but none 
like the charnel house, described by all travellers as the field to 
bury strangers in. There was one spot in which these caves 
were very numerous on the northern slope of the hill at the con- 
fluence of the valleys, but that though we had often contemplat- 
ed, we had never inspected. I found a vast assembly of pil- 
grims on horses, mules and asses, choaked in the Via Dolorosa 
adjoining the Greek convent, and had to defend myself well against 
the beasts and men, as I floated with the living stream down to- 
wards St. Stephens gate. However at the first turning 1 left the 
crowd and going round by the Damascus gate rejoined the line 
of road near the guard house described as Pilules 1 Judgment 
llall, a building used now as barracks, up a flight of steps 
on the right hand of the street which is spanned by an arch 
surmounted by rooms occupied by the Colonel or Meer 
Alii, whom we visited afterwards during this day, and by 
whom we were entertained with sherbet, cofiee, pipes, and a 
variety of inquiries, relative to our army and that of the 
Sultan while enjoying a fine view of the enclosure round the 
mosque of Omur, but which with all the ample space around 
it, now thronged with gay groups of children, veiled women, 
and bearded men, with the rocks levelled as described by 
Josephus, and occupying, as it does, so celebrated a site as that 
of the true temple of Solomon, is not an imposing building. The 
dome of green copper is not high, nor the segment of the circle 
elegantly adapted to the roof of the building, and the gateways 
painted. The walls are partly red and partly green, and there- 
fore have not that air of venerable antiquity and unadorned 
grace which the carved stone-built mosques in India have. At 
two of the entrances hang the tawdry I'aboots which lmd been 
left in dedicated memorial since the month of Mohurrum as 
usual among Moslem, The groups of women and men reclining 
upon carpets spread round the enclosure were picturesque, ami 
the view, of the entire city from this point, with the Mount of 
Olives to the left, and the valley of Jchoslmphat with its myiiads $ 
of tombs, and the winding course of Codrou cleaving a rough* 
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hewn pathway betWeeu the hills till the blue mountains of 
Abarirh dosed the horizon, was grand. We talked’ much with 
the colonel oil all subjects, mostly military. He was a bluff 
looking soldier, doubtless good at most things, and with the 
characteristics of a good companion over the bottle. He said 
the garrison at Jerusalem consisted of 800 men. One of their 
battalions numbered 3,000 nominally, though they never mustered 
so strong. The musket, which we examined at the gate, is much 
lighter, but quite as long as the English weapon, although the 
man are inferior in size, in standard height, and in dress. This 
digression is premature and in anticipation of the events of the 
day. 1 passed up this street through groups of irregular horse- 
men, mounted on small but. active nags, without any pretension 
to military appearance more than in as much as the long Arab 
lance, the crooked sabre formidable to the defenceless, or the 
long barrelled musket useless for a snap shot, could give character 
to ordinary figures. They were wailing for the Pacha, who 
furnishes a guard annually for a few days in Easter week to the 
pilgrims who go to bathe in the Jordan from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. He had about 200 men here and at the ford, besides 
the anuual Arab tribes who march with the pilgrims, and he' 
takes 10 piasters from each pilgrim, man, woman, or child. 
Subsequently on our paying him a visit, lie told us that the pil- 
grims were 30,000 this year, to which assertion the politeness of 
the Prussian count whom we had seen daily at the table d'hote 
in Ghiro, could make no more definite remark than the expressive 
accent with which he responded c'est une nation . So tlmt if the 
Turkish governor really expected to levy his tribute, he ought to 
have collected 300,000 piasters or £3,000. 

I lingered long on the slope of the mount under the 
wall of the garden of Gethsemane. Before me by hundreds 
passed the pilgrims, singing, shouting, beating tambourines, 
waving long green flags with Arabic characters inscribed on 
them. Now passed au European Jew, with long grey beard, 
eagle eye, and iron features, shaded by the broad brimmed 
black hat redolent of Monmouth Street reminiscences, over 
very seedy habiliments in their turn shaded by a dark brown 
cloak ; mounted astride his saddle bags on a sorry steed lie 
went his way, followed by a body of handsome Greek youths 
in their gay coloured attire, well trimmed and curled mous- 
tache, shaven chins, but ringlets from the sides of their heads, 
loud jocularity and lively looks ; there rode a troop of sad-faced 
Gopts who had brought their dark countenances, darker drapery, 
ahd ill arranged turbans, close bound upon the eyebrow, from the 
laLtid Egypt, from the Nile to the Jordan, mounted on the same 
camel which had borne them through the desert. Three or four 
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persons might be seci^ the men astride aud women aeatedrftf % 
reclining on the pack saddles. Now a camel stalked by wHk# 
laughing load of children. There the fair Armenians from tltff 
snowy region ot Central Asia with its long winters of iniemiQ 
cold, and its short but burniug summers, clad in long sweeping 
robes, picturesque lie ad dresses, and flowing beards, rode slowly 
by. Here a gay turban and a flaunting cloak would reverendly 
stoop and salute the sad-coloured garment and dan skull cun 
beneath which a friar of Jerusalem with meek air of self-denial* 
hud been bowing lowly to the numerous salutations of the pilgrims 
as they successively, recognised his revered profession. Old 
women, unwashed children, dirty men, sad horses, worn out 
mules, and the wild figure of the eccentric camel, crushing down 
the weaker and jostling the stronger, joined the throng. Now 
from the Virgin’s Chapel issued forth a noisy band of youug 
men, on whom the garb of the desert Arab ill accorded with 
the well favoured faces, and the fairer skins; shouting, yelling, 
running, armed with long guns which they from time to time 
discharged. Thus the motley group of strangers from every 
distant land on the wide earth, went winding by the vale of 
Jehoshaphat over the tombs of millions of Jews, eager even \i\ 
this wild career of festivity to proclaim by word aud deed, by 
painful privations, long travel, and by penance, their boast of 
the professed belief in that Messiah whom the silent tenants of 
these very tombs had persecuted, reviled and slain, and whom the 
fanatic inhabitants of the populous town behind them still deyied 
and persecuted in the persons of his followers. Once a year do 
zealous thousands demonstrate their belief in the son of Mary, 
within a city once inhabited entirely by the sons of Abraham, to 
whom Jehovah once gave the land of Judah, but who arq now 
indeed serving under the descendants of Abraham, but the sous 
of the bond woman. 

While returning against this living stream I met the 
Pacha on horseback, with a very small staff of neatly dressed 
officers on small well groomed Arabs in long but remarka- 
bly w ell cat blue frocks, white pantaloons and black boots ; the 
red tarboosh,. gold plates upon the top of their heads, and the 
long heavy < sabre depending from red and gilded sword slings. 
A motley group of horsemen followed. The Pacha is a small 
dark-faced man, good looking, with, a handsome beard and ele* 
gant moustache;* a very: robust figure* short, but well formed, 
with arms and brawny shoulders like those of Hercules, and with 

* Hie generality of the Turki, shoring the beard* neglect the raoustaelio, 
while those who wear, the board, ah Arabs and India* MosUbj, dip aad.triui the 
ornament of the tapper lip, ; , 
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tkafr of -a wdi*bowman, white mA 'father deli* 

^ requested the Consul to procure as an 

kitervibW^ with & him, atod at 10 a. m. we walked to, the filthy 
quarter* wlfi^^wete hofioured asthe Palace* «A few Italianized 
Turks keptthe doorways^ We traversed unchallenged and 
unobserved, severalsmall yards/ guided by the Janissa- 
tieupfthe Consul, till ascending a few steps he was recog* 
ifized, fluted, and received by a bafrid of six or seven servants 
pfid r attendarit3 > who ifsberedus into a small room about 20 feet 
'itflth one door afcdtwo windows, a divan round two 
rides, -and Hear tb# divan a black leather chair in which with 
chibouque in hand lounged the Pacha, Governor of Jerusalem. 
He wore an ordinary red turboosh beneath which no linen cap 
was visible, a dhin black silk vest, dark blue frock coat without 
a collar, buttoned close to shew his muscular figure, black pan- 
taloons and straps over very dirty white stockings, and sad lack- 
lustre shoes. He rose to receive us, and was very short in stature, 
not more than 5 feet 4 inches. On his left sat the Italian count 
itl uniform as the court chamberlain of Austria, a gorgeous light 
green dress coat profusely gilded in every possible corner — no 
epaulets or wings, white pantaloons with a narrow gold stripe 
,down their sides, polished boots and no spurs. Next to him sat 
the Prussian Consul, a tall elegant young man with light mous- 
taches and beard, blue eyes, and engaging address, who, expect- 
ing his successor by the next steamer, may have called in to 
• introduce the count. He was dressed in the latest Parisian 
ebstume. Our unassuming Consul took his seat between them. 

As we had long since been cross-questioned as to precedence, - 
and rank defined, I as the Indian official was placed next the 
Prussian Consul and E. below me. Pipes and coffee were in- 
troduced and the count led the conversation with every body in 
French, which the Pasha, we observed, spoke and understood 
perfectly, though he did not express himself with elegance or 
fluency. The Prussian addressed me in French, and we all “got 
up” an opposition conversation at the lower end. After a while 
the Prussians retreated under a sharp fire of bows from all 
hands, and the English Consul commenced his complaint relative 
to some Englishmen who had been shot at near Jericho on the 
preceding Saturday and another party who had been robbed in 
the Wulli Ali going to Jaffa on the same day. The Turk listened 
with confusion and ill-coricealed signs of impatienee, and made a 
few hasty and ill-judged Remarks on the English being the only 
persons attacked when so many others were in the vicinity. “ Ilis 
chief follower or henchman” who spoke Italian suggested “a 
The Consul though he evidently disliked the work he 
pd ; «tldertaken, and was nervous and undetermined in manner, 
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yet went through the business with admirable assumption Stitip 
* of duty, and spoke as he acted* conscientiously. He faptle&lpo 
matter , was too grave to be v dismissed thus, and ought to He 
enquired* into, oa he should be compelled to address 4ns Qov«#» 
ment on the subject. The victim at Jericho* after lodging hoi 
complaint withH. B. M/s Consul hadbeen injudiciously allowed 
to proceed on his journey to Randal}* thus leaving our friend in 
an unpleasant position. The Pacha suggested a mm patch being 
sent to recall him. The other man would return on the following 
morning and depose to the truth of the event. An Arab Sheik* 
as representative of the chief wjio commanded the escort of 
English travellers to Jericho on the occasion, was here intro* 
duced. He knelt to kiss the Governor’s foot. With supreme 
contempt the Turk appeared inclined to kick him, but afterwards 
with a very bad grace and ill-disguised contempt touched the 
man’s extended hands wilh^one finger and motioned Jrim to 
retire. With humble derfleanour and profuse com plimeuts the 
Arab in naturally eloquent period^ spoke, while his words were 
translated so much as would suit the Vice Regal ears by a very 
ferocious looking Arnout attendant who had introduced him, 
and were a second time modified into Italian by a smooth-faced 
Turk. The Consul from time to time put a question. The Arab 
admitted that he had not been present at the affray ; he wander- 
ed in his evidence, invented improbabilities and imagined scenes 
till at last he actually insisted that the ball had been fired by the 
gentleman’s own servant, &c. The Consul expressed his inten- 
tion in French of writing to the British Government, The Pacha 
replied in pointed terms, that nothing had been proved against 
the Arab, and that the case should be heard when the complain- 
ants arrived. The Arab was threatened with decapitation, and 
the ancient cruelty of the kporbash in case of a repetition of per- 
fidy, and I volunteered to test his fidelity by taking him as my 
guide, to which remark the Pacha looked astonishment and the 
Arab incapable of understanding the joke said, he should be 
ready at Jericho. The Pacha had been during this interview, at 
pne time very angry, pulled at his chibouque with angry puf fa, 
and was much inclined to retfffrt a rude reply to the Consul’s 
remonstrances, but smothered his wrath as he seemed to recollect 
that the witnesses were English gentlemen from India on their 
way to Europe through Constantinople. 

The subject of our travels was then introduced, and our 
desire to journey two days up the valley of Jordan from the 
ford to Naplous discussed. He 6aid he had no guards to 
giv$» us, and had no authority over the Arab tribes w ho arc 
subjects of the Damascus Pachalic. He added that there was 
a large assembly at present watching the pilgrims and thp * 
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AmteHcan expedition^ abd dissuaded the attempt Emus asked 
to took at »a* Prussian -rifle which bung on fche waif, mu eh to 
theiasfcoiwshment of the attendants and malrjri the deprecating^ 
bitotsof the Consul — to the Pacha’s evident disgust, the weapon, 
was handed to him, scientifically examined, artistically handled 
aid sentence* duly pronounced on it We soon were* bowed 
oot^ but not before the Pacha had perfectly recovered his 
good humour, and exhibited in words and in dumb shew, a 
series of jokes relative to the infliction of the bastinado upon the 
Hfcck> and feet, pointing the Arab’s attention significantly to 
the Weapon which hung on the wall. We then went to the 
Governor's house to see the city from the roof, paid a visit to the 
jelly looking Colonel above alluded to, and with whom in social 
HftrtyrdOtn we amicab'y broiled our own brains in the sun by 
virtue . of the red tarbooshes we wore, and the additional lustre 
from the top of a white- washed house. 

Having parted courteously with our host and cordially with 
our Consul, we walked back to our quarters to pay tire Pacha's 
•Servants in- the person of a venerable grey bearded JanisSary 200 
piasters as largess, and subsequently finding the Italianized Turk 
whose running accompaniment to the Pacha’s humour we had 
much admired, though we were obliged to condemn it as out of time 
and good taste, about an hour afterwards had visited our quarters 
bringing with him the firman in expectation of a bribe. He was 
sectfetly presented with a half sovereign wrapped in a piece of 
paper as Guiseppe suggested to us the orthodox ceremony, and 
took his departure under many protestations of much gratitude. 
We had subsequently an interview with tho reverend issimo, the 
Superior of the convent; who after a long confab, and many kind 
wishes for our successful journey and happy return to England, gave 
Evans a book on the Scriptural scenes in Judea. We were over- 
whelmed with the kindness received from the friars, in the con- 
trast afforded by the usually formal conduct of our own country- 
mem As we returned to our quarters for the last evening we 
met a few baggage laden animals, from among which I bought 
a neat shaped well bred Arab pgny, very thin and poor, for 600 
piasters £5-8 — having been enchanted at first sight jby his dean 
sinewy limbs and racing points. He * was a dark? strawberry 
coloured grey with jet black ijointsfand leto head, With lavge pro- 
minent eyes; < ‘ „ *. ■'(.:» ■ -f 

18th April, Thermometer £5l at A, M. having sonk 5 degrees 
daring the night within niy bedroaru. < We. prepared? early for 
pur departure; Evans * idled (to visit ia> Eersian .ladyj the widow 
of* an > Englishman ^ with whon»iiheuha^ ibe&to acquainted in 
Iitdk4 and^tooffer aaistAn^amApdvice^laUiilpito ^hopayiitept of 
hen ; salary «ad pension here at Jefcuactleifi, m we separated; 1 be 
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on bis charitable rvmt and L to4herHoly sepulchre. ... After 
breakfast MrLaidlaw broughtaborse for sale, which-we disapw 
proved of, and still harrying tiro muleteers to load, L saw the two 
sons of Aboo Ghosh, whom When they recognised me I inkmedi* 
ately saluted, shook hands with,; and asked them of their wei* 
fare. They had it appears a horse for sale, a colt, son of the 
mare we had admired on our journey from Ramlah. The price 
was 1700 piasters; he was a large boned, heavy actioned' strong 
beast, but 1 explained that we had not sufficient coin fora long 
purchase and only enough to take us to Beyrouth About 9 
A* Sr* the servants mounted and we went to the sepulchre* 
Evans having performed his visit of charity joined me* The 
gates were shut. We wandered in the court a» few minutes, 
purchased some relics, and mounting the new horses led the city 
at 9} a. m. 

We took the supposed last look from the neighbour* 
hood of Mar Elias which is the ruin of a Greek convent about 
three miles from the city, built upon the brow of a ridge of hills 
which slope down to the banks of the precipitous valley, of 
Gihon and form part of the wide irregular plain opening from 
the south-west, west, and north-west, until cleft by the deep 
valley which forms a natural trench around the Holy City, while 
from the north, east, and south sides, the ridge of Mount Olive 
and the ravines of Cedron permit only an occasional glance till 
the traveller has arrived within the junction of the two brooks. 
We moved merrily over this plain, right glad to be once mom 
mounted on our own beasts, sorry as they were, although 
Evans not having satisfied his scruples with any out of the 
“screws” on sale at Jerusalem did not yet own one. We saw 
on our extreme right, the village Mahallah on its conical hill, 
behind which lay the convent of St. John, and near it the village 
of Beth Suffafah inhabited generally by Christians, and where 
formerly no Turks dare live. We crossed the vidge at Mar 
Elias, and once more before us lay the ordinary looking building 
known as the Tomb of Rachel. To the right stretching far 
across the plain and up the mountain which closed the scene, rose 
the richest groves of olives in these districts ; while from among 
their dark foliage peeped out the white roofs of the most pic* 
turesque of Jewish villages Beth Djalah. On our left was the 
town of Bethlehem, with the immense convent which covers 
the supposed birth place of our Lord. Just towering over tlm 
numerous stone walls which enclose the fields in this neighbour- 
hood, as much to guard the crop as to prevent the land being 
washed away, they deposit the vast stones removed to make 
wav for the plough. As we journeyed on, we turned # lo the 
right passing beyond Bethlehem, and entering among Vildet 1 
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and less cultivated hills, more precipitous and abrupt; »■ We des- 
cended about boon at the Fountains of Solomon, where there is 
an irregular quadrangular fort, much fallen to decay, garrisoned 
by tt few soldiers for the defence of the springs* Close by is the 
first of the three reservoirs which I stepped, 52 yards at the 
upper end and 132 yards long, being in figure a perfect parallelo- 
gram. The water lay almost over the whole surface, though not 
apparently deep at the upper end ; the stone work may be 15 
feet high at the upper end : the reservoirs are three in number, 
running down a triangular extent of sloping surface, between 
hills which gradually contracting at the east end break off into 
deep precipitous ravines along the northern face, on which, as it 
winds round behind the ridge of Bethlehem and beyond that of 
Mar Elias, may be traced the aqueduct which supplied the temple, 
and which still gives water to all the public places in Jerusalem. 
You can perceive the aqueduct on the west side of the valley 
ofOihon, round the south end of which valley it winds: passing 
tinder Mount Sion, and appearing on the east of the town it 
finally enters the! enclosure of the mosque of Khaliff Omur near 
the El Aksah. The valley being shaped as I have described it, 
each reservoir is narrower than the one above it, and except the 
upper pool they are not parallelograms. I stepped the second 
pool close to which the water comes to the surface, peeping 
through a trough where we had watered our nags, and running 
half way down the wall of the second reservoir in a covered 
aqueduct. This I stepped 131 yards long — 59 broad at the 
west, and 89 at east end, and no less than 25 feet deep. There 
were the remnants of a flight of steps at each end, and on the 
south side a communication no longer employed between the 
upper ar.d second pools. I stepped 65 paces from the western 
wall before I came abreast of the water, which thence covered 
the remaining length, within a scagliola cistern about 30 yards 
broad — the rest of the bottom being covered with earth and 
grass, served as a grazing ground to two stout half bred Arab 
horses. The second pool was 75 yards distant from the first, and 
beyond it about 50 yards distant lay the third reservoir, which I 
judge to be 45 yards broad at the upper and 75 yards at the lower 
end, 165 yards long, while at the upper end its depth Could not 
be less than 40 feet, the bottom being quite dry and formed of 
plaister. After passing the eastern end of this plain the ravine 
deepened rapidly till becoming precipitous and narrow it disap- 
peared between the mountains of grey stone covered with grass 
and numerous shrubs by us never seen till then. I thought I 
could trace an aqueduct covered with pavement from the lowest 
jpodl apd running along the northern hill side about 30 feet below 
the ch&ftrtc! of the upper pool. We could see Ubth Jerusalem 
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and Bethlehem from the summit of the hill above tlve r reseryqjjr#, 
and as we returned to, our horses, which were eating their nqcpi 
feed under the castle wall, we visited- the cistern from whenfte 
the water Bows into the reservoirs about 30 yards or less from 
the north-west corner of tile highest pool: it appeared a cafc? 
with steps leading down into it, and was covered over with stone 
work very ancient. Perhaps the wisest of men had gardens and 
palaces here, though as we journeyed on to Hebron we saw many 
a pleasanter situation, but we no where found better spying 
water or in more abundant and unceasing flow. The springs 
were surrounded by groups of tall dark Arab women eating their 
coarse cakes of unleavened bread ; a few well dressed Turks sat 
in a circle enjoying a merry meal over a single smoking dish, 
by the water’s side. While I sketched the fort, they disappeared 
with loud cries of Yellah ! Come on — Koon , Rise up — JVitnoskee, 
Let us be going, — and all went their way. We mounted our 
nags, and weut ours in the opposite direction, one groom having 
preceded us on the ass, and one walking witli the horses. Across 
the next valley we met our acquaintances Mr. and Mrs — r and 
their two companions, who had left Cairo a few days before we 
had, and had gone round by Sinai making the journey 37 days’ 
marches exclusive of 7 days in quarantine at liebron. They had 
been dismissed this morning and were on their way to Damascus. 
We described our plans and with mutual wishes for anottor 
meeting we parted about 2\ p. m. They intended to halt at the 
pools, so we concluded that they would not reach Jerusalem 
before sunset, at which hour the gates are shut. The face of the 
country became compjetely changed — the valleys were wider, 
the hills less precipitous, ravines less frequent, less abrupt and 
stony. We saw the locust tree which is I believe common in 
Italy: several species of laurel, dwarf oaks, and stunted trees, 
besides many other plants which I had never seen before. The 
wind blew piercingly cold ; towards evening continually small 
showers fell. We passed a fountain about 3| p. m., which is 
said to be half way to Hebron from Jerusalem, but travellers 
whom we met declared our destination only three hours or nine 
miles from usi , We overtook the mules at about 4J p. m., they 
appeared to have, progressed very slorady. We passed another 
ruined church on the hills to the left, pf the road, which we after- 
wards d iscovered to lie near a village .called Nabi Unoos, that is, 
the prophet Jonas* having previously passed on the right, a very 
large village in ruins, which must have been Sipheer, although we 
did not distinguish in tl>e vicinity , the supposed Roman tombs. 
The country, now was a series pf stone wall fenced vineyards, most 
of which bad the tower, and ypne . press so often mentioned ip 
Scriptures After following a Minding paved road between walls • 
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fto.pefply ; q;pulp.j}nd a, half we turned die corner of a high range 
0jpnij$ Qfl pur left! baud and entered from the westward in sight 
%t)ie tqwn f> o| J^ebron, the principal part of which is built on 
the slope, of a hill lying along the hollows it* three divisions 
connected, by a winding covered road to the rear upon the 
hill side., There appears to be a scarcity of .water within the 
tqwn* as the large tank which lies between the larger Mussul-* 
ipan quarter and the Jew’s division is dry. The first division of 
the town has a small mosque, and a Moslem burying ground. 
The houses in this division appear to have no streets between 
them, but to communicate one with another by small enclosures, 
the doors opening within. The mosque which is now built over 
the tombs of Abraham, &c., in the field of Machpelah is accessi- 
ble to none but Musselmen. It consists of a large square brick 
built enclosure round a Christian Church, with two minarets at 
the east and west angles, totally devoid of any architectural 
beauty, but conspicuous over the whole town which cau exhibit 
a very newly built bazaar thinly populated, having most of 
the shops untenanted. The entire town cannot contain more 
than 5000 inhabitants, although a Jew who spoke to us 
declared 20,000 and only 200 Jew’s houses. The best vifcw is 
from the southward from a rising ground leading to the Dead 
Sea. There were eight Englishmen intents camped under the 
new quarantine house, a large square walled edifice, now in 
course of construction by forced labour. “What does Abdel 
Mejeed know of us ?” said a man who was addressed on the 
subject, meaning, does the Sultan care if public works are built 
by forced labour, and does he know if the estimates arc expend- 
ed or only go to fill the Pacha’s emoluments V 9 The weather 
became very cold, the mercury sunk to .48° at 7 o’clock p. m. 
The mules did not come up to the ground we had selected for the 
tents till 6J p. m., having been marching for 9J consecutive hours, 
which should have covered 28 J miles, but owing to the bills and 
the poor condition of the mules, 25 may be the distance from 
Jerusalem to Uebron. In Syria and generally in all countries 
where baggage animals are hired for long journeys, the first two 
or three days marches are performed with much difficulty, and 
occupy more time than subsequent proceedings, because as the 
owners live from hand to mouth, their animals are only well fed 
on hard grain while enduring much fatigue, and therefore com- 
mence a journey weak and thin? and generally work themselves 
up into good condition, as we abundantly had proof of with those 
which accompanied us. 

t> , 19/A April — -The mercury in , the thermometer had sunk 
to 46° by 7 p. m. on the preceding evening and had not 
. gone . 1 lbmrer at sunrise this morning. There was a thick 
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mist upon every hilt top, lying in white masses heavHy "lilfe 
a wet veil upon the face of the town of Abrahart. This isoi& 
of the great Moslem places of pilgrimages as cdefctated and" A 
much frequented as the assumed tomb of Moses. All three arc 
visited in connexion with Jerusalem, itself second in sanctity ! tb 
Mecca only. Evans complained much of fever this morning,'' 
and as he had suffered occasionally in India and much from 
general ill health during our journey, we voted the malady a 
thing not to be trifled with, and ordered a halt till further orders, 

I walked out over the hills eastward. Rain at intervals conti- 
nued till 2 p. m., the hills round the town covered with*a scotch 
mist. The town in three divisions is built in the centre of three 
hills which converge on to the small sloping plain occupied 
by the quarantine station, a few gardens and the Jews' 
quarter. The road winds round the base by a rocky road 
between stone walls and vineyards, for nearly one mile from 
the northward opening upon the nearest division, where there 
is U small mosque and a burial ground on the extreme 
left. There seems to be no road through this division except 
from one house to another: the communication between this 
and the centre division is by a winding road high up the 
hill side with stone walls on each side for nearly 200 yards, 
where the second division by much the most opulent, is entered 
by a road leading up to the llarcm. A large mosque over the 
field of Machpelah, the burial place of Abraham, lies high 
up on the hill side, looking like a Christian church without, the 
steeple; and by the road on to the right we entered through a 
very mean newly built and partially covered bazaar: half the 
houses are empty. There are no manufacturers except a few of 
long cloth, soap and glass. There is one very substantial large 
house on the left, and a well built tank with sides and steps at the 
four quarters, of masonry. As you emerge on to the high road 
beyond is the Jewish quarter, beyond that again on an open 
space is the quarantine station enclosed by high walls, to the 
west of which w'cre our tents, with other houses beyond these 
again on a hill side rising to the west. The weather continued 
through the day very cold, the mercury pointing to 58° at noort 
in the tent. 

We rode oat at 3 p. ar. The Bishop having casta shoe, 
Ibrahim, the Mussulman hOrsekeeper was dispatched to bring a 
supply of horseshoes and nails from Jerusalem. E. mounted 
a mule and we had added 1 to bur establishment a one-eyed 
Christian horsekeeper who mounted another. At' 4 r. m. WO 
reached a ruined 1 Monastery on a hitl east of the rdad to Jeru- 
salem, closfe to the village of Nubbi Unoote: — near the trifureu- 
troij^of the roads, wai an opening in the western hills affording a 1 
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magnificent view of the country north of Ascalon, but south of 
Ytfbitee. The sea lay glittering in the evening sunshine on the 
extreme horizon. We met a man who undertook to conduct us 
to the Kessar el Ferang — the ruins of a fort, defended by the 
crusaders’and near Tekoe where we expected to see the labyrinth 
described by Pococks' guide in pages 180 — 183 of Modem 
Traveller, and which is supposed to be the spot where David and 
his followers secreted themselves from the pursuit of Saul. 
Within the road leading directly into the town on* the left hand 
going to Jerusalem, about 500 yards short of where our tents had 
been pitched is a small well or rather spring of water, round 
which the wall has been partly broken down to render access to 
the water available for cattle, called by the Arabs Ain el Sithte 
Sarah, The Fountain of Sarah . Thermometer stood at 50° at 
about sunset and fell to 48° at 9 r. m. 

20 th April , 40° at 5 a. m. in the tent, and no lower outside 
at Sunrise, so that during the night evidently the evaporation 
from the wet clothes, the heat inside bciug greater than that out, 
had cooled the tent as low as the surrounding atmosphere. I 
walked to the second range of hills beyond the town, on the 
road which I thought would lead towards the Greek Convent of 
Santa Saba, I Could see the Abarim range plainly but not the 
sea below it, so that I found another mountain must be crossed 
before the sea be visible. I afterwards discovered how peculiar 
were the features of this wondrous inland sea whose rugged 
borders of precipices prevent any one view of its active surface 
till we stood with the green chalky surge rippling to our feet 
over pebbles covered with bituminous mud and salt, but no sea 
weeds. The morning was misty, the mist cleared up like a veil 
as I proceeded, vines and olives in plenty — the country well cul- 
tivated — peasants out very early — an ass generally carried the 
plough reverso vomere , which is small with one pointed ironshod 
peg doing duty for the ploughshare, and like the native Indian, 
plough with one stilt only and drawn by two small brown oxen 
or one large mule — the cattle are few, considering the fine pas- 
turage on these open downs — all the vineyards and olive trees 
are encircled with stone walls. The best view of the town of 
Hebron is from the south from a rising ground leading to Ain 
Jiddi by the mountain road. We could not procure a guide to the 
convent nor to Ain Jiddi which is not more than four hours' journey 
due east, and where we believe the American expedition for sur- 
veying the vicinity of the Dead Sea at present are encamped. 
About nooh we rode to Nubbi Unoos but did not find our guide, 

1 >erhaps we were not punctual or he believed we should deceive 
ird& We met at the village a fine looking man armed with a 
lofr&gun and he agreed to shew us the caves near Rassel Glutgee 
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which he declared was well knows* as the Christian s fort-*- 
pointing to a higJ* bill about threemUeefrom the vafey of Nabbi 
Unoos, to the east of the road which we had followed for perhaps 
a mile, where we turned to a very fertile valley, which thdy cajlid 
Wadi-el-Shinar, the vale of the partridges, one of which I shot 
The ruins were those of a fortified building surrounded by a semi- 
circular watch tower such as we lied seen in four or five instances 
built upon the hills westward, and entirely commanding the 
road from Ghayza to Ramlah, hut the cave which we expected 
to have been shewn was a mere cavern to conceal sheep in, and 
filled with fleas, which covered our clothes in very few seconds* 
The Wadi-el-Shinar was a picturesque ravine in which doubtless 
at some seasons much game might be found, but we had no 
leisure for small game shooting, ajd one or two days* residence 
among an unknown race would not have afforded sufficient sport 
to tjjggre recompensed us for the delay. While looking for the 
partudge I had shot we flushed several brace upon the hill side, 
and generally descending found our way up the bottom of the 
valley towards Nubbi Unoos. We were joined by another Arab; 
fine stout ruddy looking fellows were both the specimens of He- 
brew peasants with us. The latter offered us some quinces which 
had grown wild, he called them tiffa which I believe is usually 
applied to the pear. They tailed of antelope and of the leopard 
being found occasionally in the ravines towards Tekonli. They 
said loaded mules could not be marphed from Hebron to 
Santa Saba without returning to the pools of Solomon, and 
so round by Bethlehem. That Sheik Abdel Rahenion, V*e 
chief of Hebron had been very active in the last insurrec- 
tion and could set tile Pacha of Jerusalem at defiance if lie 
pleased as there were many armed men who would join 
him, &c. Both men understood our Arabic and walked by our 
horses sides. Near a ruined serai and water tank a number of 
Moslem pilgrims had halted on their way from the tomb of 
Moses, near Jericho, to the tomb of Abraham near Hebron* 
They rather rudely addressed us, handled my guns, and at last 
one coolly took from my belt my powder flask which I snatch- 
ed from his hand and spoke angrily to them whereupon they 
all drew back and we mounted our horses and went our way. 

Thermometer at sunset 56° 2 1st 38° in the tent at sunrise, and 
34 outside. A dear cold morning. We left the ground at 7-30 
a* m. The baggage was packed very badly. One mule fell 
over, having run against a house as we defiled into the narrow 
road. The rest marched much faster than on our first journey, 
and both of us enjoyed the delicious dimate highly. While exa- 
mining some sepulchral caves to the west of the road, upon 
the site of a large .village quite deserted Eva*ts shot a hare which ( 
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we lost. 1 bagged a partridge ; but game is very scarce 
throughout Syria. We reached the Borak as the pools of Solo- 
mon are often styled at 12 o’clock, the kit came up at 12-30. 
The pools of Solomon have been described, and if Solomon had 
gardens near these waterworks, but of which gardens t can find 
no mention in the books .of Kings or Chronicles — they must have 
commenced from a valley perhaps five hundred yards north of 
the pools across the ridge of hills which surround them, and have 
run down in terraces of which there are traces of the lamina of 
stone work, built in such correct straight lines, as to* look more 
like the works of art than of nature, to the level of a water-course 
which vre could trace along the south side of the same valley 
running round the east end where the terraces are at present 
filled with wheat and barley. Without similar contrived terraces 
these fertile valleys would be divested of all agricultural produce 
after any of the heavy showers to which Syria, early in the year, 
is subject. The terraces, then, occupy the valley, down which 
the water-courses are carried from the pools, and a similar suc- 
cession of terraces comes down from between two hills north- 
ward of the valley of the pools, and both works unite at a spot, 
still beautiful with apricot and peach trees, olives, and gardens 
of flowers, round b small village hardly to be distinguished, by 
the peculiar vaulted architecture of its houses built entirely of 
sand stone. From the hill itself half way up the hill side forming 
the northern boundary of this beautiful valley lies the ancient 
aqueduct from the pools of Solomon by which the city of David 
is supplied unto the present day, and by the side of this aque- 
duct runs the narrow footpath which conducted our mules and 
ourselves, during a distance of two miles to Bethlehem. Here 
the mules being in advance had proceeded to the eastward by 
most precipitous, broken paths, into a rich valley which extended 
for nearly four miles east of the town, and is the same in which 
the admirable cultivation had so impressed us on our first 
approach to Bethlehem. We however climbed by an almost 
inaccessible road to a well under the south side of the Greek 
convent which is supplied with water from the aqueduct of 
the pools. 

Washing their clothes and filling the graceful waterpots 
with water, were laughing groups of women, mostly Chris- 
tians — all with the prettiest faces, fine features, and most 
becoming bead dresses I have seen since leaving England. 
Indeed the women of Bethlehem are allowed by all travellers 
to be remarkably good looking, and the Christian men 
Jn0Stly handsome. No Mussulman are permitted to live in 
this iown, Arabs from the desert occasionally visit the btunar. 
Though the Mussulman female*, whom we daily encountered 
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during our walks round Jerusalem, are strictly veiled while with- 
in the walls or when in sight of any males of their qm\ creed, 
they gave us frequent opportunity of admiring the delicate oink 
and white of tliejr complexions, most fair in our eyes, so long 
accustomed to the dusky daughters of the east. Yet I looked in 
vain for that beauty of expression, that refined character upon 
the mouth and brow which can render the most homely features 
interesting and without which mere childish beauty of complexion 
is insipid and forgotten with the passing glance. The Christian 
women of Syria here, and as we afterwards remarked at Nazareth, 
had that striking similarity of contour, that regularity of the 
leading features, that fixed character which marks an uumixed 
lineage, and with less fair skins than their Moslem compatriots, 
surpassed them in that classical regularity of feature and beauty 
of expression which we recognise in the studies of the ancient 
masters and which haunts the memory as a day dream which has 
been tangibly realised. We rode our horses up to the convent 
where we were misdirected by a Turkish soldier, corrected by an 
Arab and after mistaking his directions and riding through the 
town under an arched gateway were met by a very agreeable 
looking middle aged woman, with the best expi ession, 1 have 
seen for years on her sunburnt face and broad forehead, a per- 
fect study of European beauty, without a trace of Jewish or Eas- 
tern extraction, and after she had replied in Arabic to our ques- 
tions, she directed us down a steep broad road, into the fine vul- 
lev which winds to the eastward, on the north side of the con- 
vent under the foundation walls, whence we were told the Greek 
convent of Mar Saba was distant three hours, t. e. about nine 
miles We soon found ground for a canter as it was past 3 
v m and after about four miles brisk travelling over good corn- 
fields badly cultivated, but rich in produce, we overtook the 
ba<™m ,T e. Guiseppe had engaged a Christian as a guide. 

We had now been travelling eight hours, and according to our 
agreement with the muleteers, which limited the day’s march to 
eight hours or 24 miles journey, I informed them of this fact, and 
expressed a wish to pitch whenever water was procurable. We 
now left all traces of cultivation behind us— climbed bleak stony 
white cliffs only affording pasturage to camels. Until now we 
had never noticed the very feminine expression on the counte- 
nances of camel mares -their peculiarly beautiful eyes and heads 
—the colts not taller than cows were yet exact numatures of their 
ma m m as— frisk i ng in all directions, galloping off as we came by, 
some covered with thick curly hair, jet black, red or milk white- 
so that half the mangy appearance of the camel is from neglect 
and hard usage. We saw neither sheep, goats, nor homed cat- 
tle and the scarcity of the latter much astonished us w’lierever. 
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w£ have; been sinceJeaving Egypt, itself nearly destitute of cal* 
tie,, owing to murrain which happened a few years past ; no wa- 
ter was to be found. A well known spot was discovered on our 
approach to be dry. In this neighbourhood Arab tents were 
seen, but passed by, although we knew there must be water 
near them, and on expressing my opinion that I could find water 
in the road from Jerusalem to Mar Sabah and that I was confi- 
dent we were close to the said spring, it was said there was water 
in the convent and about 6-30 p. m., we did reach the convent, 
but found no water, nor could we pitch the tents as the tent pegs 
were not to be driven into the stony ground. We were disin- 
clined after their former rudeness to solicit the churlish monks for 
shelter, and therefore we returned down into the valley of Ce-w 
dron perhaps two miles further towards Jerusalem, till we halted v 
at springs which vve might have been pitched by at 4J p. m., had 
the guide been less determined that the convent alone could be 
our destination, having been travelling for more than nine hours, 
and as the mules went merrily after three hours’ rest, we reckoned 
the distance to be not less than 27 miles over very hilly, stony 
ground. We had a mo^t glorious view over the Dead Sea, 
strange, wild, and manifestly cursed as its barriers are, it lay un- 
reflecting even their uncouth forms, like a pale greyish green 
mirror, unlike in colour, as it is in its motionless appearance to 
any other salt lake, receiving the turbid waters of the rapid Jor- 
dan, all the thousand brooks which pour down from the numerous 
ravines around, and yet without a manifest outlet in any direction 
except by strong evaporation, apparently even now decreasing in 
its extent- We could see the headland which all till the expe- 
rience of the lamented Molyneaux proved the reverse, had be- 
lieved to be an island. We saw those wild hills of Moab still 
inhabited, but by lawless wanderers ; seldom traversed and never 
yet explored by European foot, and as the western 6un threw all 
before us into brightest relief wt longed to traverse those for- 
bidden shores, and anticipate the information of the American 
mission, but time, poverty and ill health alike forbad the at- 
tempt. We turned to take a last farewell of the bright hill 
enthroned Bethlehem with its vast convent, which contains the 
accredited shrine to-which thousands had prostrated themselves 
with more child-like credulity and less doubtful hearts than ours. 
While we yet lingered, lo the sun’s rays, ere we had tra- 
velled many paces further, lighted up the lordly battlements 
of Jerusalem, gleamed on the yellow minarets in the town 
and on the vast buildings on Mount Sion,~threw a rich gilding 
on the dark dome* of the Sakhara and the Mosque el Akhah,-r- 
and placed into prominent relief behind them both from the 
« white houses which surround it, the holy tomb of that sepulchre 
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for which tens of thousands were congregating to visit ! B&hlhcT 
the town ori the left of the scene* was the scanty foliage of th& f 
mount of Oiives, and the small half-finished minafet aird iifevV 
built mosque beside it ; while the dreary barren ravines with theft* 
sharp outlines of light grey stofte, closed like a leaden fratne 
upon the distant and diminished view, which we thoiniht had 
been our last of tile Holy city. The thermometer pointed to 58* 
soon after sunset, do that as yet this climate is most agreeable to 
the stranger seeking change from India, but who«e official pros- 
pects may not admit of a residence in Europe, for although neat 
the end of April/ one month after the sun 1ms began to approach 
the equator, the delightfully cool nights, evenings, and mornings, 
compensate for the heat of noon, and enable us accustomed to the 
intense heat of India, in this month, to regard the proseht tem- 
perature as an extension to the cold weather by full thrfce months. 
In Gujerat, during April, hot winds prevail at every change of the 
moon, from two to four days at a time, and I have seen the mer- 
cury rise to 103* in a good house in Broach, and stand at 07* at 
8 a , m., during April 1846, that is above blood heat for six 
hours per diem. 

The very precipitous character of the bed of the brook 
Gedron can be imagined with facility if it be borne in mind 
that the Asphaltic Lake is said to be 1,400 or some* such 
number of feet below the level of the Mediterranean (and, as Dr 
Robison writes, nearly three thousand feet below Jdrusttlerft), 
while Jerusalem rises, at least, 1,200 feet above the same aeu • 
so that during a space of about 20 miles, the bed of this torrent 
]»as forced itself through more than 2,600 feet of lime and sand 
stone, long reaches of its sinuous course being almost level, and 
again working its way through a cliff in the cinereous rocks, 
which extend from the convent of Santa Saba to the shores of 
the sea of Lot. I pretend to no scientific accuracy in the above 
figures, which I quote, the firstTrom memory, and the second lly 
a guess at the apparent elevation of the pass at Wadi Ali. We 
had no instruments for determining the heats of elevation, n6r 
had we books of reference to avail ourselves of the labours of 
others. l)r. Robinson writes, “ We estimated the height of the 
western cliffs at 1,500 feet, and the highest eastern mountain at 
2,000 or 2,500 feet above the western." 

On the morning of Saturday, 22nd April, our tents Were 
pitched in a grassy meadow formed by one of the broadest 
bends of the brook Cedron, where it meandered between high, 
chalky banks, on the southern side of which is a grotto 
containing a spring of fresh water. The grotto nearly thirty 
feet ' long and twenty-five feet broad is defended in front by 
a circular parapet of masonry, which projects into the open 1 
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air beyond the shade of the natural rock so as to be hardly 
accessible to cattle, hut whence the flocks are watered by 
manual labour as Rebecca drew for the camels of Abraham’s 
servant, &c. The steep chalky looking hills of^sandstone tower- 
ing above us enclose this valley on every side, so that, look where 
you may, there is no visible outlet. The road from Mar Sabah 
winds down a bank, some fifteen feet above us on the south side 
following the windings of the brook, it has disappeared behind 
the slope of a lull on the north side and again turns round the 
ravine westward. Our motley escort has been diminished by 
one , very luckily the least efficient of the party, a Nazarene 
horsekceper named Annoo. The man had been taken con- 
trary to our own physiognomical experience of his one-eyed 
countenance, remembering as we did the old Hindoo proverb, 
and aware of the fact of his Christianity. William Laidlaw 
vouched for him “ Good Christian, Sir, has been in the Bishop’s 
service two years, a good Christian, Sir, I will be responsible 
for him.” However at the Consul’s request, we paid him 
and Ibrahim the Moslem groom, a montit's pay each in ad- 
vance, and after finding that we both travelled fast and expected 
horses to be cleaned after their work at least twice a day, morning 
and evening, and that his eyes did not improve from exposure to 
the sun, he levanted without leave this morning. I heard Guiseppe 
call at 5£ a. m, to rouse him, because he knew the road to some 
Arabs who were encamped in the vicinity and should be engaged 
to cpnduct us to Jericho, and he afterwards told me, on my mak- 
ing ray appearance that the man had deserted. He had told his 
intention to Ibrahim, overnight, lie had, it appears, informed 
Ibrahim, the Mussulman groom, that he found the work too 
bard and the exposure too great, and therefore he intended 
to abscond, while our present encampment being favourably 
near to Jerusalem where bis wife and children resided, of 
course he returned to his own H$me. To keep faith with his 
employers and to consider himself bound to work more thau 
half a dozen days in consideration of one month's wages paid in 
advance, being no part of his Christianity, In spite of having 
been duped by the specious encomiums of William Laidlaw, 
the Englishman who recommended him, and who be it said, was 
of very great assistance to us in procuring horses, &c., and in 
spite of the unflattering reflection, that with all our Indian expe- 
rience of the nature of camp followers in general, and native 
Christians in particular, we had allowed our indolent good hu- 
mour to be persuaded contrary to our convictions, and to forget 
that our arrangements being entirely one sided (for the Consul 
refused to bind over the servants by a written penalty) offered a 
kind of premium for desertion* We were not sorry to be rid of 
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a useless and enfeebled attendant. 1 By tlie vtay of exhibiting 
the rest of our followers, that no loss of time nor expenditure of 
personal fatigue would prevent us from teking measures to pre- 
clude a recurrence of this imposition, we allowed all our bhggagO 
to be packed as* if for a journey to Jericho, and then having 
desired Guiseppe to remain and again pitch the tents at this 
place, we ordered dinner for 7 p. m. and mounting our horses at 
about half past 7 A. m. rode into Jerusalem to complain to the 
English Consul. We entered the Sion gate about 9 ; a. m. rode 
to the Consul’s house, found some Englishmen with him. The 
Consul full of complaints. There had been another fight. The 
gentleman whose fly catching fancies had caused him to he shot 
at on a previous occasion, perhaps on the same day near Jericho, 
had returned, and wishing to break through the line of guard 
placed at 5 p. m. round the pilgrims, hod a scuffle with the 
Turkish soldiers — another Englishman came to his assistance 
with a gun ; they and the Guards “ Arabs.’* Shaik Mahmoud and 
Co. were well beaten and the remonstrance to the Pacha ended 
stormilv. Mr T. remarking that he should write to Constan- 
tinople and the Pacha adding “ all that you write will be false.” 
So the Consul as he expressed himself has broken off with the 
Pacha. We w*ere promised every assistance to catch our rene- 
gade. Gave the Consul permission to carry the pay when re- 
covered to the poor box, cheap vicarious charity ! Met with three 
gentlemen who had taken our quarters, w r ere most hospitably 
received by them— -engaged them to dine with us at Jeriehqon 
Monday, and went at 2 r. m. to see the “mummery of the 
Greek fire.** 

When we entered the church, the Pacha occupied the 
divan of our acquaintance the horse-dealing door keeper, and 
by him sat a few of the Turkish grandees smoking. We saluted 
him and were told by the guard to leave our swords. Verily our 
travel soiled dresses and belted figures were ill suited to high 
festivals. Evans seated himself by the great man. I addressed him 
in French explaining our proceedings, when up started our coffee 
drinking, pipe smoking, present eating acquaintance the Vizeer, 
and depositing our swords with a grace, behind the divan cushions 
either by order of the Pacha or in gratitude for future benefits 
(which however he never returned to claim) rushed to conduct 
ns to the best seats in the church. We followed our determined 
guide w ho by energetic exercise of his silver sword hilt punching 
the backs and ribs of all opponents, and by the threatened terror* 
of his koorbash, elbowed a way through the noisy contentious 
crowd of fanatics who thronged every portion of the holy se- 
pulchre; We were conducted into the third story of the dome, 
having taken one of our American friends in tow.* We 
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found ourselves, after marching through wondering throngs of 

a rims an4 awe struck monks throi gh fane, cloister, refectory 
waiting rooms, in the gallery round ihfecentral dome, facing 
the Greek Chinch every window was crowded. A refractory 
Copt who resisted the order to descend was threatened with the 
hide, and I was invited to his place, followed by E. and F., where- 
upon our courteous ally under a voluntary promise to conduct 
us to the door when the ceremony vras concluded vanished — the 
Greek or rather Russian princess and suite, who had come up 
with her party from Cairo to Jerusalem across the desert, under 
escort of the American gentlemen, mustered in great force at 
the several windows round the side of the cupola, the gallery 
passages to which were crowded with well dressed women of all 
nations and languages. The church was darkened artificially 
from above the dome, while a dense crowd of ill-dressed and worse 
behaved Greeks, Armenians, and Turks, fought, screamed, and 
played the fool in every part of the lower building. After a short 
time & company or two of the Turkish soldiers filed into the 
church, and formed a double line round the sepulchre, our friend 
the Colonel and the Pacha being conspicuous in their unscrupu- 
lous application of the rhinoceros hide whips to restrain the 
crowd, and to clear a space for the procession. We soon saw 
the Pacha assume a prominent position in a window opposite 
where we stood. The Greek Patriarch in superb robes, himself a 
mau4>f lofty carriage and majestic features, to which a venerable 
beard added dignity and picturesque beauty; a few Priests who 
looked ashamed of their mummery; and a few most disreput- 
able looking “ apostles 5 * in white clothes, marched three times 
round the shrine singing without music. Several scores of 
priests closed in behind this procession. The guard was soon 
after withdrawn — the crowd became uproarious. Three men in 
succession leaped from the south side of the sepulchre with lights 
in their hands — the most unheard of scramble ensued. Men 
fought, roared, danced, and blasphemed, — blew out each other’s 
Papers — one man, as we all distinctly saw, scrambled on the 
beads of all the others, walking or crawling on them till he had 
lighted his taper at the flume at the side of the holy sepulchre, 
and then fought his way back. The whole Greek church shone 
with candles. Every Greek woman in the galleries held a long 
taper for a few minutes in her hands, making the sign of the 
cross with it and immediately extinguished the sanctified taper 
to be preserved for the last ceremonies at her own death. The 
most disgraceful scenes of fanatic enthusiasm were exhibited. 
Men stripped to their shirts and some without any, roared, danced 
with each other, or in pas seul , tossing their tapers high in 
the air* 
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We left our perches when the “confusion had comparatively 
dwindled into a calm,” returning to the Maltese shopkeeper 1 * 
house close to Casa^fffcva, where we had ordered our squire to 
attend at 4 p. m.j mounted our horses, and with Ibrahim, like 
Sancho Panza on his ass — returned to camp. I climbed the hill 
of Evil Council as the Christians designate the south west bank 
of the valley of Gihon, near its junction with the Cedron, omv 
more to search for the Aceldama, and though among the numer- 
ous caverns, graves, and arched buildings, some decidedly 
modern, I could not distinguish that to bury strangers, yet I too 
must have traversed on this memorable day the field which was 
purchased by the price of our Saviour’s blood. Within 2 A hours 
after leaving Jerusalem for the last time wc walked into our own 
camp. Found that Sheik Mahmoud, to whom we had given 100 
piasters, according to his agreement to convey us, to the Jourduu 
and Jericho for three days at a charge of 240 piasters, had sent 
a guard of seven men for that purpose, who armed with lon^ guns 
and swords, ran forward to meet us, to salute, to hold the stirrup 
and who declared themselves to he relations of the Sheiks. 
Thermometer stood at 60° at sunset. — 23 rd April, 52' at sunrise. 
We left the ground at 15 minutes to 7 a. m. and cantered on to 
the place where the road ascends alonjj an artificial causeway, 
with a wall on the left side along the windings of that mysteri- 
ous ravine, wherein a thousand caverns dwelt the anchorites of 
Engaddi, once so numerous. We walked the horses over tly 
rocky bed of Cedron until the declivity became impassably An- 
them. Only those wlio have seen the bed of this remarkable 
torrent can appreciate # tho bold imagery which poetic vigour has 
inspired by the repeated allusions to the Brook Cedron — even ns 
recently as the graphic lines of Sir Walter Scott, who describing 
the heavy charge of the irresistible crusaders wrote — 

“ Down came the Templars, like Cedron in flood, 

“ And they dyed their long lances in .Saracens* blood.” 

I walked, climbed, and scrambled, till I, too, was stopped 
by the impassible heaps of vast stones in the torrents bed ; 
the convent bell came pealing down upon the morning wind, 
echoed from a hundred caverns, but sometimes loud and 
sometimes faint. I could still discern that though the sound 
was varied by the windings of the ravine, yet judging by the 
ear, I must be too far from the convent to see its foundations 
which afford, I believe, a remarkable covf> tfail from the bed 
of the torrent. The road now appeared more than 200 feet 
above my head, the ravine which is almost perpendicular and 
scarped, is crowned by a stone breastwork seemed to rise at every 
few yards higher than before while the bed of the torrent evi* • 
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dently descend rapidly towards the sea. Wc found two of our 
escort looking for us as we emerged from the ravine, and became 
aware that their extreme anxiety is to give a much greater idea 
of the necessity fora guard, and of the danger of the country 
than reality will bear out. The ravine is here called “ El Wadi 
El R&Mb”, Monk’s Ravine. We followed an irregular sheep 
track over pei fectly barren bluish hills; the whole country to a 
considerable distance beyond Jordan seems as though it had been 
submitted to the action of fire or to some shower of lava. There is 
pasturage for camels as we could perceive animals in the distance, 
but goats and sheep were none. At 94 a. m., while descending 
a sleep declivity, we saw our long train of mules crossing a plain 
of chalky earth, partially covered by ihose kinds of bushes, which 
J have often seen on the salt-impregnated plains of India. Here 
the guide shouted loud and shrill, and when we joined the group 
in the place below our former position, we found they had halted 
at our supposed order. From this spot we could discern the 
dense gardens of trees round Jeiieho north of our position, and 
knew that the Dead Sea lay behind a ridge of rocks which bound- 
ed our eastern view ; to the west were the hills we had descended 
from, and on the north the chain of mountains, which divided 
the hill country of Judea, Ephraim, and Samaria from the “ cities 
of the plain.” 

The cook whom We believe rejoiced in the classical name 
4|f Demetrius, was from the first day that lie favoured us with 
nis ^company till liis final salutation at Nablous a decidedly 
bad bargain — while Guiseppe the most patient, the most polite, 
and indefatigable of attendants, persevered,, from the day of his 
engagement at Cairo till we left him, worn out with fatigue at 
Aleppo, at his own request, to return to Egypt, the same simple 
minded-man, desirous of avoiding any offence to any person 
around him, and of pleasing those with whom liis engagement had 
been made ; and when we were obliged to part with him (for his 
long travels had worn him out and the life of a dragoman in- 
volves much unceasing fatigue) we endeavoured as much as our 
testimonials could to transfer our good opinion of him to those who 
may be as fortunate as w F e were in having a kind friend in Cairo 
to introduce him* The cook, a humped back Greek, with diabolic 
grin, and atrabilarious complexion, was a conspicuous object iu 
the group : in histurboosli covered with a white turband, his blue 
frock coat, covering a vast expanse of crooked back, his drab co- 
loured terminations and ill cleansed boots, projecting wide over the 
large carpet bags and -bundles which he had stowed all over the 
mule allotted to his use : near him grazed the tall grey mule which 
bore tlje tents and round her the other black mules, two, with our 
1 bullock trunks ; one with the large white boxes, patronised by all 
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travellers who emerge from Cairo under the auspices of Mr Pint, 
“ out-fitter and dealer in marine stores,” and two with a heteroge- 
neous pile of tent pegs, sacks, and cavaches as they style the wicker 
cages for innumerable unmentionables : behind as rent guard sat 
the dragoman Gufseppe with his long single barrel tastily arranged 
across his shoulders — his picturesque white upper garment 
gathered into innumerable plaits, his blue schalwan of ample 
folds and top boot*, while from his shoulders dangled a piebald 
capote of the camel’s hair “ haick”. — This turboosh much to 
our present and subsequent disgust and the cause of much 
preaching in bad French, being unprotected by the turban, 
which he always carried in his saddle bags rather than on his head. 
A few of the Arabs, with red and yellow handkerchiefs, marvel- 
lously like Manchester piece goods, bound by the camel’s hair 
rope dangling over their shoulders, which effectually concealed 
the red turboosh — sat or loitered in idle attitudes round the 
group as we joined them. The wbitey brown shirt begirt with 
leather girdle fluttered down to their legs guiltless of other 
incumbrance, sad contrast to the trowsered Turk, “ braccali modi” 
round the shoulders of each, a crooked ram’s horn, filled with 
coarse gunpowder, and on the light arm a five or six feet-Iong 
musket, whose wooden stock unproportionably light and short, 
half covered by the huge cumbrous flint lock, seemed warranted 
not to be discharged without a month’s warning. 

I had mounted on that day and generally as far as 
Constantinople daily rode the little “ mn&keen”* a small blood 
looking Arab pony 13-1, very poor and tliirt purchased* ou 
the 17th evening of our leaving Jerusalem for £5-6-0; Evans 
upon the “Bishop,” fat, fair, and fourteen hands, with sleek 
wefi groomed skin, and pompous paces, who cost us £12 
— Both were sound, young, and good tempered, and although 
the Bishop’s see had been green grass and no exercise lor 
the past two months, and the small animal from his ap- 
pearance evidently had altered the fare into much more work 
than food, we found them good and very useful beasts. Taking 
two Arabs as guides, and rejecting the proffered escort with 
the explanation that years of travel in the east bad made 
us indifferent to the chances of a pistol shot, and expressing 
our firm belief that the name of Mahmoud-el-Aneea would be 
sufficient for us, we allowed the domestics to move ou to Jericho 
and ourselves div$d into recesses of the second range of hills 4 

* Musk din, as all who have been in Aden, Egypt or Syria well know, is the 
adjective answering to “wretched/' miserable — “object of pity," &c, &c and 
is generally employed to all beggars, or pilgrims, who are worthy objects ut 
charity. * , 
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bordering the Dead Sea. Among ravines more precipitous, 
bare, and less covered with any herbage, than we had yet seen, 
but lower and less bold than the former cliffs, and bearing 
evident marks of repeated inundations upon their barren sides, 
as we proceeded, the Arabs pointed with exultation to a small 
ill-shaped monument as Nubbi Moosah, the prophet Moses, 
lying ou the top of the second range of hills below the mountain 
of Juda and on the western bank of Jourdan; so that we knew 
that Pisgah and Nebo must ever remain names unknown to the 
natives who could point out his tomb of whom it is written, 
“ no man knoweth his sepulchre to this-day.” The lowest 
range was utter desolation, from time to time there came sul- 
phurous odours from the sand, which is not pulverous but cased 
with a saltish yellow coaling or crust swelling into precipitous 
ravines, branching into innumerable intersections as if violent 
torrents had torn away the surface of the plain while yet soft 
from inundation. As we determined to reach the sea, Evans and 
1 separated from our companions who appeared unwilling to go 
beyond the direct route to the Jourdan, aud rode up and down 
the various slopes of the lowest range of sandy hills towards the 
point where the second range of white cinderous cliffs dipped 
their rough pedestals in that mysterious flood. As we disappear- 
ed among the ravines now more precipitous and inclining bolder 
to the east, we could not follow the course of our companions 
with our eyes and they seemed unwilling to direct ours, cither 
from some prejudice or from self-willed obstinacy. At last we 
stood upon the beach of this wild sea, masked for a few score 
yards among its treacherous quicksands with the profuse but 
scattered debris of Jourdan’s flood. At % ll$ a. m. we rode our 
horses up to their girths into the dull green whitish fluid, which 
with scarce audible ripple and imperceptible movement dashed, 
but shifted not, the pebbles on the beach, which are encrusted 
with salt and slime. I stooped from the saddle — we were both 
too much afflicted with coughs and colds and too much afraid 
of fever to bathe — and scooped out its shiny waters into my 
hand, and burnt my tongue with its acrid brine t the intense taste 
of salt was mixed with a chalybeate flavour combining those of 
iron and pitch, different from all 1 had fancied, and unlike any 
liquid tiling 1 knowi 

As we left its shores to proceed towards the Jourdan, 
now marking with green willows the north-east horizon of 
the plain at the foot of the hills of JVLoab, often did the 
horses sink into the muddy sand banks 1 undistinguished to a 
casual gaze, though the animal instinctively shunned them. At 
length finding a narrow unfrequented path leading into the 
bushes, but no visible signs of our escort, E. suddenly declared he 
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saw men armed with guns, running towards us from the left front 
and crouching among the bushes. We were riding towards the 
strangers, but on perceiving this suspicious demonstration we stop- 
ped to reconnoitre, with the telescope. The ass, Abralmm, and 
the two Arabs w*ere seen on a sand bank near the shore at the 
mouth of the Jourdan : soon they fired a gun, holding the muzzta 
oveV the water, and we cantered towards them. While the horses" 
were being fed, the eldest Arab repeatedly said Come on, let us 
go> this is no good place . — We left the spot to pass over to that 
which tradition and the pilgrims’s enthusiasm has assigned to be 
that, where Jesus having ascended out of the water, lo! a 
voice from heaven was heard to testify the divine mission and 
the divine presence in man ! We had crossed a branch of 
stagnant water, and the guides were pointing to a heap of ruins, 
projecting like a pier into the sea, whence, they declare, can be 
seen the ruins of the seven guilty cities, when Ibrahim and 
Evans who had loitered behind me were joined by three ill- 
looking fellows. Two were armed with rnuskcts, the third 
having a short knotty stick. Evans took my double bar- 
relled gun from Ibrahim — I gathered up the reinsand sat still 
to watch the progress of events. I saluted the first and 
asked of his welfare, he said he was of Sheik Mahmcud’s 
tribe, and had been sent by Eusiff, the interpreter. The Arab who 
stood at my horse’s side had told me as they advanced, that 
though Arabs they were not of his tribe, nor should they receive 
any thing they asked for, and that the business was tyul — 
Mafcsh Ty66b, No good in it. MofishXiigim, very improper, 
Evans and the guide descended towards the sea, to inspect the 
ruins. 1 unwilling to leave the horses staid on guard. I asked 
the stick bearer where he had passed the night, as I did not 
see him at our tent& and had never met him till now. Ibrahim 
suggested that he had not eaten salt and bread with us — a 
rather stormy discourse ensued — the gun men placed themselves 
behind each of my attendants, and the club came over to iny 
sword hand as if to pass behind me. I by no means liked the 
appearance of affairs and gathering iny reins well in hand, but 
still holding the umbrella over my head, so ns to avoid the 
appearance of alarm, took up a pace or two in rear prepared to 
ride over the stick man, thrust the umbrella in the right hand 
assailant’s eyes, and use my sword and pistol among the others, 
if the exigences of the service required. He on the left hand 
who stood by Ibrahim drew his ramrod, passed it down the g&n 
barrel, to'shew that it was loaded — no one stirred — had a foot 
moved the rascals had made their attack, Evans having in- 
spected the ruins, as the Arabs say, of the seven guilty cities 
thrown up by the sea, and which certainly were hewn stones* 
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covered with plaister, &c. was returning, when his guide told him 
that he disliked my remaining alone, that these men meant harip, 
and we must move on. — After Evans had mounted the Bishop 
the villains departed back by the way they had come, not without 
some brief and low-voiced discourse with our attendants which 
the latter evidently disapproved of. 

Evans reported that many of the stones were two feet 
six in length, and must have been brought there and laid 
in order, hewn stones like these are not found within miles 
of that place. They lie just within the present watermark 
of the Dead Sea, which towards the end of April is perhaps 
lower than at any other time during the year, and as we 
could perceive by debris of weeds and vast trunks of trees 
thrown up upon the shore is very considerably augmented by 
the swelling of Jourdan which takes place as the snows meit 
in the mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, that is during 
May, June and July, when the plains of the Jourdan assume 
their most unwholesome climate. Even as the ancient chronicles 
remark in situations as elevated as the heights of the fine for- 
tresses built by the Crusaders and named by them Belvoir and 
Belfont — but which are now known as Kokeel-el-Howat, “ The 
star of the air’’ and Kulaat-el-Shakeefi— both of which we sub- 
sequently visited. We reached the Jourdan by 2£ p. m., the 
heat was very oppressive, the cold of the morning had induced 
me to carry two coats which felt now almost unendurable, 
yet the sun had not the heat he pours down in Guzerat, or black 
pantaloons would have, been unwearable. The river was not 
more than 24 yards wide, and flowed perhaps b feet below the 
banks which were fringed with willows, — a tree called Turfee, 
tall, elegant and white-branched like our birch ; the tamarisk, 
not the bastard cypress, and several other shrubs form dense 
thickets on either side, the water is turbid, very rapid and fresh — 
its course winding, and the banks on both sideB much undermin- 
ed, the signs of inundation are numerous, extending nearly two 
hundred yards west of the channel. The guides were anxious for 
us to keep to the open space and not loiter long upon! the streain 
bank. Jericho were invisible ; whited banks of sand bounded our 
view, and behind them the calcareous peaks of the hills of 
Mohab and as much of Judah as bounded the valley of Jourdan 
closed round our position. As we faced the westward on our 
way to Jericho, * we -saw a ruined monastery to the right upon 
tlifc true bank of the river, when in its wildest state of inunda- 
tion, but which, of late, had been used as a guard house for the 
pilgrims who assemble here to bathe, and on the left nearly three 
miles up the road, was a small square looking fort upon an emi- 
'nence not unrecently occupied doubtless by Mehemet Ali’s troops, 
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by which he could govern these tribes, whom the Turkish Pachas 
deny to be their subjects through fear of being forced to coerce 
them. Evans visited a fountain in the neighbourhood of the con* 
vent, known as th eAin Hajilah , “The Fountain o£ Diamond' 5 
which is a spring’of purest water rising from a swamp, (around 
which bushes rise above a horseman's head) and flowing into a 
round well of stonework, perhaps seven feet deep ; the water is clear 
as crystal, reaching to the surface, and as sweet as it is clear. We 
passed on over a level, covered with parched grass and scanty 
bushes, among which I recognised several plants I had seen in 
similar soils in India; after having travelled nearly seven miles 
we came on thick groves of bear-trees, and of that small tree 
which bears the wood apple, and is, doubtless the original which 
sat for its portrait, in the fabulous Dead Sea fruit. All very green 
in leaves and both heavy with the small berries peculiar to their 
classes. 

Passing the encampment of the pilgrims I rode on to an 
aqueduct of eleven arches across the deep bed of a river now 
dry. The water-course was too narrow for the horse to be turned 
when once he had entered upon the archway, which being several 
feet above the valley, had a dangerous appearance. However, as 
there was no help but to go on, I rode forward and crossed with 
safety over this singular bridge, which certainly never was design- 
ed by its architect for man or beast, being at most two feet wide, 
and including a water-course just wide enough to receive my 
pony’s feet. I halted on the opposite bank to admire the^tall 
picturesquely pointed Saracenic arches and the wild bed of the 
river they crossed, which is fringed with the bauble tree and lined 
with dark-green waving tamarisk. Emerging from the thicket 
I saw before me all that now remains of Jericho. “The city of 
Palms/ 5 surrounded by a few fields of barley, some well watered 
gardens, hedged in by thin fences of dry thorns, and surrounded on 
two sides by the deep bed of the dry rivulet I had crossed, and on 
the other quarters by a dense thicket of forest trees, stretching 
up towards the mountain side. Beyond the Fountain of Elisha 
lay a few filthy huts, from 50 to 80 in number, inhabited by 
most miserable specimens of Dheree Arabs. We never encoun* 
tered more squalid, ill-looking people, bearing in their lean, 
emaciated and blackened countenances all traces of disease, 
poverty and starvation, a few never-washed rags clothed their 
bofty hips; verily did they seem as if on them was fulfilled the 
curse pronounced by Joshua in vi. chap. 2 6 verse, of the bo6k 
of Joshua, “ Cursed be the man before the Lord, that riseth 
up and buildeth the city of Jericho. 5 ’ Yelling with discordant 
cries, “ bucksheash,' 5 “ bucksheash, 5 ' a couple of half starved 
youths more active than their comrades ran before our 'horses * 
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% a slioi t distance of perhaps; three quarters of a mile beyond 
the village, and emerging across a narrow stream of clear running 
water, pointed to where Guiseppe had pitched the tents, between 
a mound which rose behind them some twenty feet or more 
and looked very like the debris of buildings, perhaps of a 
fortress ; and the well-wooded and verdant banks of that stream, 
into which the prophet Elisha had thrown salt and healed the 
waters, when the men of the city said unto Elisha, “ Behold, I 
pray thee, the situation of this city is pleasant as my Lord secth, 
but the water is naught and the ground barren,” and he said,' 
“ Bring me a new cruise and put salt therein, and they brought 
it to him, and he went forth unto the spring of the waters and 
cast the salt in there and said — I have healed, saith the Lord— 

1 .have healed these waters, there shall not be from henceforth 
any more death or barren land/' So the waters were healed 
unto this day according to the saying of Elisha which he spake, 

2 itings, ii. 19-22, — and over this stream some fifty yards north 
of pur position is a grotto built most probably by that inde- 
fatigable relic-hunting Empress, Helena, Mother of Constantine 
the Great. We reached camp at 5J p. m. after 10 hours and a 
half on horseback, the distance from Santa Saba being direct 
not less than 18 miles, but we had gone over much further in 
our excursion to the Dead Sea and the banks of the Jourdan. 
These long journeys tell upon the horses : Evans who had pur- 
chased a Turkish saddle, in the mistaken hope of the additional 
cpm/ort for man and beast, had galled the Bishop’s back. 
Thermometer 90° at sunset, 75° at 10 p. »i. The spot is now 
called Ain-el-Sultan. The weather was^ perfectly Indian, all 
night very close and unpleasant, unlike the cold wintry evenings 
we have enjoyed hitherto. 

24th April, 58° at sunrise in the tent, fresh and agree- 
able the air, but after we had walked some distance through 
the adjoining jungle to find partridges, of which we had 
seen some yesterday, but none to day, I fired at a covey of 
quails, hit two and missed the rest. The last which fell in front 
of the Arabs appeared to astonish them as he was ' flyings across 
me some twenty-five yards off. One Arab went to see if I had 
'spoken the truth about crossing the water-course on horseback, 
of which he evidently satisfied himself by the foot marks. We 
sat under a tree in the river bed — which must be of consider- 
able size when swollen by the winter floods and was very like 
many a wild stream in the jungles round the river Mhyee, where 
I have shot a tiger or two among similar scenery. The aque- 
duct was nearly thirty feet above the bed and built to form $n 
obtuse angle upon eleven arches bending after the seventh to the 
• southward. On our return we found the mercury in the double- 
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•haded tent stood at 96° at 10 A. m., 98* at noon, 100* at 3| r. v« 
We preferred the shade of the trees across the water of the foun- 
tains, and there I left, forgotten, the very useful volume of th* 
“ Modern Traveller.” Alas! Our friends Barclay and Co. 
arrived at4j p. m. and were woefully oppressed with heat, thirst, 
&c. We heard that 20 English had arrived during the eveuing, 
and white tents, red tents, green tents, were rising on all 
quarters. 

2oth. 64° at 5 a. m. intensely unpleasant all night, one 
everlasting babel of Arabic and asses, inules and Maltese, 
"English and bad French, the four-footed wandering into the 
tents, stumbling over tent ropes, and the two-footed swearing 
thereat. The moon when it rose over the peaks of Abarim and 
began to peep through the thorny foliage of the acacias, woke 
me from my doze shortly after 3 a. m. and soon after this 
hour all the camp was in commotion. At 5 a. m. 1 found our 
ow n party and two ladies encamped on our right hand, being alt 
that was left of the large camp of Europeans who had assembled 
on the previous evening. At a few minutes after h\x we Imd 
mounted and were riding up the hills behind, supposed to be the 
Mountain Quaritania and to contain the hill of our Saviour's 
temptation; an imaginary position, but most undoubtedly the 
whole rahge, having been perforated with hundreds of caverns 
accessible by galleries, was once inhabited by monks and ancho- 
rites, for whose use doubtless the buildings which now' remain 
on the east slope of the mountain were established to guard *ths 
productions and the cultivation of the very pretty table land, 
which is watered by a stream running along the ridge close to 
the rocks on the west, and descending along the south end of the 
plateau into the river crossed by the aqueduct already described, 
while another stream bounded the north side of the plain, and 
filtering through the rocks, formed the fountain of Elisha— 
because had there been other water but this near Jericho, the 
people could not have said — “The winter is naught and the land 
barren,” — for certainly the valley round Jericho as far as the 
tree jungle extends, would be fertile, if cultivated with that care 
which the water privileges and the warm soil deseive. Beyond 
the village we could see to the N. E. ruins of another aqueduct, 
perhaps upon the site of Gilgal and Ai — while a few trees east* 
ward nearer the ford, marked the extent once of the old town 
of Jericho, where the spies were let down over the wall, am) 
instead of the present small village, it must have been a most 
extensive town, because the whole neighbourhood is full of 
mounds and ruins. Perhaps the trees seen across the plain 
towards Jourdan, south-east of the present village of Jeriyho, is 
the site of Gilgal, where the children of Israel encamped and ‘ 
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kept the Passover, (Joshua v. 10), and west of Jericho behind 
oUr last night’s camp rose the mountains where “ the spies abode 
three days.’’ — (Josh. xi. 22.) If therefore the present ford at 
the Jourdan, be indeed the scene of the passage of the tribes of 
Israel, there can be no reason for doubting that the neighbour- 
hood of Ain Hajiiah, the purest spring of water on the western 
bank, should be the site of their first encampment, and the vici- 
nity of Gilgal may still be marked by the ruined fortress. “I 
have already mentioned/* Dr. Robinson adds, “ in respect to 
Gilgal no trace of the name or site remain.” 

Moreover the Jourdan as we looked from the mountain, 
was more distinctly marked than usual, and there appeared two 
channels below the Hajaj, or place of pilgrimage, doubtless 
formed by the stones oidered to be set up in the Jourdan. 
(Josh. m. 12, &c.) We returned to the camp, took leave of 
our friends, who returned to the batiks of the Jourdan and the 
Dead Sea, on their way to Mar Saba, where they proposed to 
sleep, while our mules marched at 7 a. m. Our American 
friends travelled light. Besides four horses for themselves and 
their interpreter, three more sufficed to carryall their property in- 
cluding a tent, which on the present visit to us was omitted, as we 
could furnish three tents, and ought to have been able on an 
emergency to pitch four, had not one of the extra tent poles 
been fractured en route , as we availed ourselves of double flies 
and double walls for our two tents, when more accommodation 
wa* not required. The Arabs wanted to be discharged from 
Jericho ! It was suggested that as their boundary was from Ain 
Djeddi where the American expedition now is, perhaps 30 miles 
south (one day’s hard journey for a horseman, and two days for 
a man on foot) up to Wadi Tar rah on the North, they ought to 
convey us to their own boundary which we now discovered to be 
close to Jericho. We therefore paid 140 piasters according to 
the agreement and dismissed the guard. One man was sent 
to shew us the way to Nablous. We commenced ascending 
from the Ain Sultan and at 10 a. m., perhaps 8 miles offj we 
came to the Wadi Anjeli, an Arab village, whence one steep 
mountain pass conducted us up to the country of Israel and 
doubtless within view of the site of Bethel. We could not 
discover palm trees around Jericho, “ The city of Palm trees/’ 
but as we passed from the pleasant valley above the ruins across 
the brook called Wadi Taira, we saw that stream high and low 
crowded with date trees, and fringed with immense high green 
reeds, as it went rolling to the plain. We now entered a country 
bare of cultivation, and in large meadows much parched, but 
pleasant where the sheltered nooks of the mighty hills on our 
left gave ground for the bear-trees and similar shrubs. After 
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crossing the Wadi Tamil, we saw in the partially cultivated 
land which borders the course of the stream, a few deep pits 
covered with earth piled as a cupola over them for the preserva- 
tion of grain, &c. 

We crossed 'another stream of most delicious water which 
would have turned a mill from its rapidity and volume. Round 
this also grew date, palm, and other trees, interspersed with vast 
reeds in abundance. This ravine is named the Wadi l)nok. 
The country here is like the Deccan sloping eastward until a 
direct descent of some 200 or 300 feet falls down into the plain 
of the Jourdan too high for the willowed course of the river to 
be seen, but beyond the valley upon the blue ridge of Abarim, 
the palm trees and white houses of Zalt glittered in the beams of 
the morning sun. As we neared the Ghauts we saw Arab tents 
in as beautiful a vale as ever sun shone on, perhaps five hundred 
feet above the Jourdan, dates, &c., in profusion, flocks but no 
herds, occasionally visible. The mountain now became destitute 
of vegetation. Our guide who had spoken with all who had mot 
him, led us off the road into a rough hill side, where the mules 
were forced to struggle upwards in single file, instead of racing 
against each other as they often did for the lead, and here we 
became aware that one of the men had levanted. Soon there 
appeared at the first slope, two strange Arabs armed with gnus. 
E. and I rode towards each of them, one was an Abyssinian 
slave, the other a Bedouin Arab, and standing by their sides wo 
allowed all the kit to precede us when 1 pointed upwards, pili- 
mating to the man who stood by my side, that if they wished to 
ascend they should precede us, if not they ought to depart then- 
own way. The slave obeyed directly, and afterwards both the 
men left us, retiring back to their own tents. After crossing the 
fertile banks of the Wady Dook, we traversed a high grass 
covered plain, passed one other considerable ravine after our 
guides had separated, and after our encounter with the two men, 
whom our servants and ourselves mistook for robbers, or at 
least men who would most willingly have appropriated the 
burden of any one of the mules which might have strayed into 
a convenient defile, we fell in with a foot track leading up the bed 
of a ravine, which corresponds with that marked in the maps 
Wadi Anjek, up which we began to ascend shortly after 10 a. m. 
After having travelled at least ten miles from the Ain El Sultan, 
we passed a few men on horseback in their descent, betas I was 
hurrying up to enjoy the anticipated view from the summit 
which I estimated at full two thousand feet above the river, I 
made no enquiries of them, and after outstripping all my com- 
panions by nearly twenty minutes from the activity of the little 
Arab pony and my own light weight, I stood on the summit • 
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about M a. m., and 44 beheld all the plain of the Jourdan” and 
the whole of the Dead Sea. As I stood on the top of the hill, with 
several huge stone?, piled in a heap near us, I could fancy it the 
spot on which Jacob had set up his pillar, after the vision of the 
ladder, and whence Abraham and Lot, perhaps, looked down, 
before they divided the land between them, and one took the 
plain of Judea and Lot journeyed towards the east. (Gen. 
xui. 8.) 

At 12 o’clock we had descended by a precipitous and 
very difficult road into a valley where men and women were 
reaping wheat. We halted to water the horses at a spring near 
the village of Samree, which stands on a hill side about three 
hundred yards westward of the road. After halting to feed our 
horses and to rest for a short, time, we followed the track of the 
mules over a very stony hill side, and through a succession of 
wheat fields, over rich red soil gradually ascending for nearly two 
hours or about four miles northward, when we turned suddenly 
among stony hills for nearly a mile and a half further, and found 
ourselves in the village of Metajeirah (or Muglieriah) where the 
dissipated looking blackguards of the village wished us to pitcli 
tents without water for the beasts except from a nanovv well in 
the centre of the village. The proposition met with our most 
decided negative, and Guiseppe, who has a most wholesome awe 
of battle, murder, and sudden death, predicted all of these con- 
st quences to our pneanqing in a neighbourhood so unquestion- 
ably villainous. Our Mukhrick, as the true Arabic generic term 
for the Caravan and the Muleteers has it, were themselves igno- 
lant of this route. Few, if any Europeans but ourselves, had 
ventured up the valley of the Jourdan, and it was against our 
wishes, but on the refusal of the Muleteers to accompany us, 
that we decided on leaving the valley of the Jourdan so soon as 
we had done, and thus falling into the beaten highway to Nab- 
lous and Samaria. Hitherto vve had found the Christian Asaad 
end his four companions very good and faithful attendants, inde- 
fatigable on the journey and more intelligent and attentive than 
our former attaches Simile Abd El Waft ah, Musinpha, and Co. 
Our fresh beasts of burden were more manageable and better 
travellers than the u ships of the desert” and long before we 
parted with our present company at Damascus, we had grown into 
veiy amicable terms with the good humoured Syrians, and knew 
our respective animals by their different habits and appearances. 
These animals seldom required (o be guided. The old White 
, female mule which carried the heaviest load, the tents, generally 
took the lead and kept it, racing very savagely at a walk with 
any ^bdt' attempted to dispute -her pacer ■ The two black little 
?'feN!ietor ‘vMrich iiivatiably each other anld seemed to 
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engage in daily matches between tlteroselves, were entrusted inlb 
nothing more fragile than our bullock trunks* while the bony 
mule which carried the Omnibus consigned to our charge by 
Mr Pini of ludicrous memory, was too much encumbered by the 
unwieldy proportions of her load to contend for place, and the 
wise Guiseppe invariably selected the mangy, old, worn out 
villain which crept up at every halt, five minutes after time, as 
the most appropriate vehicle for the crockery, &c. 

We left this place determined not to halt. The guide very 
sulkily said there was no village nearer than four hours* march 
about ten miles or so, but vve had not marched more than three 
miles, before we halted at the head of a rich valley, with houses 
about 400 yards to the left, and another large village named as we 
soon heard “ Tarmas Avnt.” One mile westward to this we 
betook ourselves and halted at 4J p. m., after a march of nine 
hours and a half having accomplished perhaps 20 miles. The 
people were very numerous and assembled round our horses as 
we rode from one end of the village to the other in search of the 
most <4*i ble spot to camp on, before the mules came up, and 
were inclined to be troublesome; I shewed the Puslm’s finnan 
or written order, for our accommodation and for all necessary 
assbtunce. We both blustered a little in Arabic, &e., until some 
man said, alluding to the firman, which he recognised ns correct, 
u On my head be it.'* Soon appeared water, milk, and all other 
things requisite, each man or woman vying with their neighbour* 
to supply our market. An old man who said he was 100 \4pars 
old sat down beside us, saving, that lie remembered the French 
fizhtingat Aor», and how many Mussehnen were killed. Thau 
followed v.igue inquiries about the state of Europe, Mehcunet 
Ali, &c., till all hands became as delighted as children by being 
shewn the map, and the neighbouring villages being pointed out 
to them bv name and relative position. Our audieuco became 
so numerous, that Guiseppe’s arrival was a fortunate opportunity 
for relieving us of the oppressive attentions of the junior 
branches. The old Shaik was shewn the list of villages wiitten 
in Arabic. Wnllali ! Wonderful! “The English know all things, 
for they have every thing written down/* were among the lively 
exclamations. In short we had some difficulty in effecting our 
retreat into our separate tents, in order to indulge in the usual 
ablutions and r-hange of raiment, which a very hot march, had 
rendered doublv refreshing. The mercury stood at 97° at 5 p. m. 
in the tent. The heat had, great as it seemed, much diminished 
as we ascended from the valley of the Jourdan. 78° at sunset, 
— 71° at 1<> v . m. 

26th April 1813. Thermometer 66° — Air was soft as in a 
morning i;i India, no wind. Ail the village old and yruigliad as- - 
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sembled as we were packing up. We left the ground at 7 At m. 
and marched westward a mile to the village of Sindjil thence we 
turned to the right northwards, and after nearing the side of a 
couple of hills resembling the stony steeps of Judea, with a valley 
green with barley below us, we descended a very steep ravine to 
the village of Leban, within half a mile of which there is a ruined 
serai and a spring of water. There we waited till the mules 
overtook us at 20 minutes past 8 a. m., so that it may be 5 miles 
from Turmas Ayab, our last night’s halting place. Thence leaving 
Leban on the left we traversed the green valley of barley fields, 
between stony hills more open, less precipitous, less rocky, and 
more conical, than those of Judea, for the space of two hours 
and a half, nearly 9 miles, where we halted at a quarter to eleven 
under Borne olive trees, till the mules had joined us, when we 

! )&ssed the village of Anaboos, about six hundred yards to the 
eft of the road, another village, Howarah, being up on the hill 
under the lea of which we passed, while a third village of which 
we could not decide the name, lay across the valley on our right 
hand. About five miles beyond Leban we had passed ftteserted 
station house of ancient architecture on the right of the road, 
built perhaps by the Romans, for since their time these countries 
have had no good civil government. Soon after the valley 
divided right and left, and we taking the left hand division, saw a 
Moslem Saint’s tomb at the top of a hill, perhaps a mile or more 
westward, then passed another valley where the hills, right and 
left^ again divided, and the country appeared to drain into large 
open plains between low ranges of hills towards the eastwards, 
so that the land of Israel appears to have had far more available 
arable land than that of Judah, and we found that notwithstand- 
ing the numerous ascents and hills we crossed, the coi ntry in 
general decidedly slopes downwards both to the west and to the 
north. Once only during this march after crossing an interesting 
ridge beyond Saliyeh, we saw a village to the right named 
Gaphatah, in a valley leading nearly east and west: another 
village within the circle of hills we were climbing is named Yetne. 

From this ridge we had a glimpse of the valley of Sharon 
stretching indistinct from distance and the glare of summer heat, 
far towards the western sea. As we proceeded beyond Howarah, 
we began to ascend from the level and travelled on a footpath 
high upon the hill side. Hence we saw northward, the snow 
capped ridge of Hermon, and to the east from an opening in the 
hills, a glimpse of the blue ridges beyond Jourdan, while mount 
Gerisim or Jebel Heleel (as the Moslems call it) lay west Perhaps 
three miles northward from this place, we lost sight of Hermon 
and found the valley .dosed by a transverse ridge from which rose 
lifbuhf Bbal| fronting us. We enquired the name of the spring 
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from whence, on the hill side, women, like those of old, were 
drawing water in their picturesque water jars borne so gracefully 
on the head, and they answered us, “ The well of Sarah.” 1 had 
turned with the road up a valley to the westward and saw the 
great mountain of the curses immediately before me, at its foot & 
white-washed Moslem tomb — a man explained it to us, “iladuh 
Zeareh el Eacoob,” but really he meant Joseph’s sepulchre, which 
all classes believe to be on the spot still occupied by the Saint's 
tomb. Across the valley a sluggish stream spread itself into 
a swamp, a Syrian water mill projects from a slightly lising 
ground, and about 80 yards south was a heap of stones, on 
removing some of which we discovered the well from which the 
woman of Samaria is said to have drawn the water for our Lord, 
now dry and deserted. It seemed to be about 10 feet deep per- 
pendicularly, after which it continued sloping to the north as we 
could determine by the sound of the stones as they rattled 
down, but reached no water. It is evidently connected with the 
swamp above it and must have been not very long ago useful, till 
the mill diverted the course of the natural stream. From 
this part of the country the kind of water mill which we saw 
daily throughout Syria was first met with, and in following the 
fertile and picturesque valley from Nablous to Sebaste, we saw 
many of the same sort. Whenever the stream which bad filtered 
from the higher part of the hill side, was required to turn a mill, 
an artificial aqueduct of a few yards length was built horizontally 
to receive a sufficient volume of water, which being discharged into 
a stone chamber, perhaps twelve feet high, escaped under the 
floor on which the milHieel was fixed, and haviiig thus done the 
work required, was conveyed oft* to a second or third similar 
building as the extent of declivity would admit of. Higher up 
the valley westward, the stream issued from the bill side in a 
plenteous flow meandering down to the valley which it fertilizes* 
The well near this spot is called “ Beer cl Duffeneab,” the well 
of the sepulchre, and the graves in the hill side are very nutner* 
ous. About one mile from thence we came on the minarets, 
walls and gateways of Nablous, built on the slope of Mount 
Gerisim and separated from Mount Ehal by a fruitful vale, the 
exposed south side of which did not appear so fertile, although 
evidently cultivated; as did the northern slope of Mount 
Gerizim. We came to a halt at 12J, I think the distance 
may be 18 miles. We sat under some olive trees, talking 
to an old woman and her children, two little girls and a boy 
who came running down to beg — they were pretty little 
Christians— the eldest a sly looking girl, about twelve years 
of age, had her long brown hair arranged in ^ringlets down her 
back and her eyebrows painted and fashioned like those nf a natch , 
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girl* Her better was *h*t of a rather well shaped nose and 
mouth, a rich brown eomplexicm, ruddy eheeks; soft pensive eyes 
and oval face. The other Was an impudent looking child who 
begged vociferously, and the brother to the first a very pretty 
merry boy, eight years old, with a very arch expression of cun- 
ning, was loud in his attentions. Ouf friend the Arab who had 
come with us from Jericho, soon made his appearance, to say 
Guiseppe had pitched the tents beyond the town. We wished 
he could return back to the spot we had chosen, which had the 
advantage of shade and cleanliness — though not of position. 
Ibrahim who was with us at the well had sat there till the mules 
arrived, and had told Guiseppe that we hud gone into the village 
w ithout actually seeing us enter, so that as we loitered by the road 
side talking to these children, all the procession had entered 
the city un perceived. I rode round to the ground where 
our mules had halted, leaving E. to discuss oranges and 
bread, which he and Ibrahim had persuaded some boys to pur- 
chase for them. 1 took the road on the outside of the town, 
the whole valley was filled with gardens on every gradient, 
shaded with magnificent walnut, almond, and mulberry trees, 
and crowded with apricots, peaches, &c. No view of the town 
can be obtained from the road, but after winding through the 
stone enclosures, l came upon the Samaria exit from Nablous — 
found Guiseppe wending his way towards us from the tents, 
through a crowd of miserable lepers, without fingers, with dis- 
torted ancles, no noses and cutaneous disorders of all sorts ; 
and mid a drove of camels, the offensive remains of a dozen 
encampments, and a thousand other annoyances I found all 
the boxes on the ground, and the cook preparing to — do 
nothing ! I directed him to assist id pitching the tents or at 
least to excite the exertion of the men. He shewed his hands 
and declined. I rejoined lie must obey me or leave my establish- 
ment. He said, “ find another cook.” When the settling took 
place after our evening meal, he claimed four piastres per diem for 
ten days board wages in Cairo where we had been told that three 
piastres per diem was the usual allowance for board wages. He 
then flung on the table part of the gold, saying that I had given 
him had coin. I ordered him out of the tent and rose* to 
expedite the movement, much to the delight of the Shaik 
who was waiting to be paid, whereupon he vanished in- 
continently, Before we mounted our horses next morning 
we paid him fifty piastres for the claim of board wages, besides 
the wages due for service up to the present day. We parted 
With mutual polite bows. These trivial details of the rates of 
service are inserted for the use of any who may be inclined 4®*** 

. after tcf visit Syria from India, and it may be as well to add that 
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the rate of wages in Gsify utfiauaHyas low as four dWla m p$t 
mensem, which is 80 orSflpiastres, at the rate of 100 pfostots 
to the pound steili ngfor& good table or house servant * 50 pia»* 
tree for a sais or groon^ and for the cook according to bis po^ 
ficiency ; in the*present instance a jrery low scale would base 
been the marketable rote for Demetrius, as it was he received 
150 piastres per mensem, while we kept him, provided a horse for 
his exclusive use, and paid board wages while we lived at an hotel 
in Cairo. Three piastres per diem are good board wages for the 
best servants in Cairo, five piastres or one shilling a day in the 
towns of Jerusalem and Beyrout and ten piastres or two shillings 
in Constantinople. We had engaged this Greek Ave days 
previous to our leaving Cairo, and while we expected to be able 
to proceed up the Nile to the first cataract in a steamer belong- 
ing to the Pacha, which had been promised by the Effendi in 
charge of the Nile Transit Office, after its return from the con- 
veyance of the overland passengers from Cairo to Alexandria. 
As we lived during our stay at Jerusalem entirely on our own 
resources, as if we had been travelling, none of our servants had 
a claim for board wages there. The Jews throughout this coun- 
try are very few. Some say that Nablous contained only 50 
houses, and some not more than 20. of the Jewish persuasion. 
The Christians are said to occupy 100 houses, so that the 
town is occupied almost entirely by Musselmen, except that 
Samaritans muster stronger here than they do in any other town. 
The sect is very weak in numbers or in civil influence. They 
have a synagogue* which contains a very ancient copy of the 
Pentateuch, said to be authentic, and which they are very careful 
of exhibiting. Thermometer 72° at 9 p. m., being 91 rt at3 p. if. 
27th April, 7 1° at sunrise.. Weather close and mild. We left the 
ground at 7 a. m. We rode to the Samaritan synagogue, having 
climbed partly up Mount Gerisim for the benefit of a view. The 
hills are not so close as Lord Nugent has represented in his book 
of Syrian Travels. I question whether a cord of 1000 yards 
would span the distance between the nearest points, so that 
the responses of the assembled tribes may have been heard, 
but the curses must have been proclaimed through a trumpet. 
The town was entered and left by us from the southward, the 
track lying between the wall of tne town and the steep side 
of Mount Gerisim. There are houses in Nablous just as good as 
any in Jerusalem, and very many of that sort. The Samaritan 
quarter being the most ancient is likewise the most filthy. We 
traversed streets not more than ten feet wide, consisting of two 
flat pavements, and a water-course sloping to the centre, which is 
also paved. We passed ^ under houses by archways so low, that 
E. had repeatedly to alight from his horse. Those charitahkv 
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buildings, the “Sebeel f w are numerous, and there are fountains 
in many places, or more properly water percolating into troughs 
fblr l&ttle; whence the people fill their vessels. We found our 
way into the main street, where the Bazaar is smaller but better 
supplied than that in Jerusalem, especially with* shops of artifi- 
cers, such as shoe makers, carpenters, and saddlers. We noticed 
several heaps of English cloth, evidently Manchester piece 
goods, in patterns to please an Oriental public. On returning 
we passed the Jumma or principal Mosque, the doorway of 
which was once that of a Christian Church, and is highly 
ornamented with Corinthian capitals and pillars of the same 
order, small and short, but of the most polished marble, &c. We 
passed behind this building to the quarters of the richer Mussel- 
men. Not a person insulted us, though our friends from America* 
were much abused and had a sort of personal encounter with the 
mob to rescue their Dragoman who was a Nazarene, and could 
not refrain from flogging some rascals for the abuse heaped on all 
Christians. We attribute our immunity in this and many other 
instances to our riding ostensibly armed, that is, with swords and 
pistols well developed. We had taken as guide a Christian with 
his cunning meek expression, sober, well folded back turban, and 
black cloak, who was clean and neat in his dress, but his showy 
red slippers in drawing attention to the feet, also shewed the curse 
of this part of the counry, scrofulous swellings. We had mount- 
ed him on Ibrahim’s ass, and went to see the well of* Samaria, 
but strange as it may appear he affected to know nothing of our 
tradition, so that seeing three Europeans together, we joined 
company with them and subsequently became very intimate with 
one of them who lived near us at Damascus. We left the town 
for the second time about 9 a. m., followed the windings of a 
brook, which babbled of its whereabout? at every petty obstruc- 
tion, and which seemed to fertilize a wide vale of fruit trees, for 
some miles below the town. As the fruit trees disappeared we 
saw merely the olive, and lastly only barley over every available 
acre on either side. The road sloped rapidly towards the west, 
while every spot of rising hillock was made the vantage ground 
for forming the Syrian wheel, let into the earth, so that the 
water fell from * 10 or 12 feet upon the wheel it turned. The 
interior was generally crowded with men, enjoying the shade, con- 
versation, and business. At the distance of perhaps four miles 
from the town gate, we passed a large village on the lowest ridge 
. of Mount Gerisim. Here we ascended to the northward, winding 
round the western slope of the Ebal range, and as the Gerisim 
range divided off, we saw hilts behind hills lower than the" ridge 
w^went ascending till they disclosed the Ramhth and Jaffa vici- 
nity the blue Mediterranean, “Nil nisi pontus et aer.*' 
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Jaffa cannot be more than thirty miles as the crow flies from 
Sebaste, and certainly, the Mediterranean is not more than fifteen 
English miles distant from the same port, therefore must have at 
all times been visible as we then saw it. After about ljj miles 
travelling we turned suddenly on to a lovely landscape. A 
semicircle of hills ranged east and north, and finally on the south 
side, cultivated to the greyish top stone, and down, to the low 
torrents bed. That on which we stood was flanked by the vil- 
lage of Nakurah. Beyond the village where the peak rose 
highest, was a picturesque mosque, up the side of the northern 
ridge were visible three lines of road all more or less direct 
routes to Jenneen, our proposed halting place, but each avoiding 
the great object, Sebaste, the seat of Herod, Samaria with its 
thousands historical reminiscences, and its picturesque church 
over John the Baptist’s tomb, now appropriated by the Moslem. 
Following the road to the right we were soon directed by an 
ancient Shaik to follow a footpath down the hill direct for a 
Roman looking archway, under which the road and over which 
the water ran, which dripping from the half consumed stone, gave 
a venerable moss grown aspect to the tall arches as they stretched 
far across into the valley from the clear rill which partly natural 
and partly artificial glittered in its course along the side of the 
northern hill, serving as watering and washing place for the 
inhabitants and the herds of the neighbouring villages. Beyond 
this archway, again rose out from the centre of the mountainous 
amphitheatre, the stony village of Sebaste, modern {—Augusts, 
Roman; — Samaria, ancient name. There we saw towering 
above the mean Arab dens, the glorious crypt in ruins, with its 
lofty pointed windows, /md within highly ornamented cornices with 
the capitals of eight Corinthian capitals, which appeared never 
to have been pillars but pilasters merely. There were three 
recesses. The largest doubtless once held the altar, and halfway 
down the crypt, at least 120 feet long, (of which one wall was 
partly its original length, and one was diminished half) a space 
had been cleared some eight feet below the weed covered earth, 
we trod, on which we could distinguish the original pavement of* 
the church now serving to conduct the Modem . to the painted and 
whited sepulchre of JYubbi Hulannon, The prophet John. Le^Vr 
ing the church, we scrambled over stone walls and through fields 
of blue Iris, now rich, in flowery beauty, to an orchard which in 
three divisions covered the summit of Samaria’s ruuia — each 
division contained blue granite pillars ip regular rows. We sew 
the traces of the ancient walls, a mural diadem around the cereal 
crown, for we looked upon the most glorious cereal landscape 
eye ever beheld. Every hill was green with young .corn, and 
though there were a hundred hill tops in the ample scene, yet U$e 
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was only round the spot we stood on. And who wore they aeho 

f aied upon the Talley, whence the Syrian fled to the fords of the 
onrdan and to Damascus, along the same winding road, upon 
the same broad hill side which was now animated by a few 
figures on horseback, like ourselves, pilgrims to these ancient 
shrines ? The pilgrims from India, and the wild dissolute Maho- 
medans, scoffers of the Holy History, and ignorant of all others, 
now gazed upon the ruined sites, with thoughts of far less devo- 
tion than those zealous and energetic madmen the Crusaders, 
Who, doubtless, worshipped with all the pomp of the Roman 
church, and with all the fanatic feeling of those days, before the 
shrine dedicated to the Baptist, in their eyes only second to his 
Holy Master, for whom unknowing but yet well known, he pre- 
pared the way, and of whom he came to bear witness. The 
festival of St. John doubtless drew great numbers of the Cru- 
saders from their camps at Athleit distant about 32 miles, and 
from before Acre perhaps 50 miles distant, to the now deserted 
but beautiful church of St. John the Baptist at Sebaste. To the 
north east we descended through a colonade of grey polished 
granite pillars ; before the gate of Herod’s palace was an artifi- 
cially levelled esplanade ; the hill up which these columns stood 
had once been terraces accessible by broad steps, but bad assumed 
a slope from water, time, and the plough, while where the colon- 
nade entered the road we now descended, are traces of a broad 
well made coach road winding up the slope, and through the 
gateway into the ancient walls, by which doubtless the Roman 
garrisons had oft marched out, and down which on his last 
journey to Caesarea doubtless with great pomp proud Herod 
rode. We too descended here, and ascending the direct path 
opposite through the village of Boorkha, climbed a steep hill 
beyond, perhaps 2£ miles from Samaria and sat under an 
immense solitary oak, to enjoy the finest and most extensive 
view we had yet seen in Palestine; to gaze on Carmel and the 
broad Mediterranean and to find the plains of Sharon and of 
Esdraeloft together below us. A very irregular path led us after 
1 J miles further to Gubbougb, from which village our enquiries, 
though worded with all politeness of language and manner, were 
replied to by that fanatic overbearing insolence which all Euro- 
peans encounter especially at Easter, when pilgrims are in great 
numbers passing through the country. Indignant at rude treat- 
ment but unwilling to draw on ourselves a popular tumult, we 
dashed our horses down the rocky declivity for the valley, and 
soon found our way out upon an immense plain of rich black 
soil, jn some parts still wet with the winter rains, and in others 
prepared by plough and barrow of primitive appearance, 
fbr’thfe Spring crops; We soon traversed a hard, broad, well 
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beateri road, leading northward; whose well defined and straight 
lines led us to believe it the ancient, Roman road, which, from 
the time of Pompey the Great until the last of the Antonies, was 
gradually perfected throughout, Syne, and Asia Minor, until the 
uttermost parts of that mighty empire which subsequently was 
divided into the Byzantine and Western Kingdoms, could be 
traversed even by chariots where now one wheeled carriage is 
never seen. This broad valley stretched northward for nearly 
nine miles, passing on the right hand the once fortified hill of 
Snntoorah, famous of late for tbe stern resistance offered to 
Ibrahim Pacha’s troops, and islo9t among low hills at Gabatnali, 
a town of insolent rascals celebrated for their impertinence to 
travellers whenever they dare shew it. Here a Shaik shewed 
us the way through his own vineyard, and a journey about 4 
miles through the passes between low hills, brought us out on the 
plain of Esdraelonand the camp at Jenneen. Guiseppo was 
sick with fever, E. and the sais cooked. I prescribed and at* 
tended upon our discomforted squire. We reached our tents at 
5 r. m., having been 10 hours on horseback distance about 24 
miles. Thermometer 66° at 10 p. m., 28th April 61° at suurise. 
This morning Guiseppe looked and expressed himself to be 
much better, for some of the contents of my medicine box. 
However, to enable biin to recover from the combined effects of 
exposure to the Syrian sun without a proper head dress, and of 
fatigue, we ordered a halt for this day, and were ourselves re- 
freshed by the rest. As the morning rose, the clouds cleared 
from the hills and the long plain of Esdraelon, stretching towards 
the west, was bounded by the range of Carmel and the sea, 
which it sank abruptly into from the height of 1300 feet, 
Northward rose hills, behind hills ! the lesser Hermon occupying 
a prominentoposition, and the old man’s grey hair on the snow 
clad summit of Jebel Shaik, shewed how well the name had been 
applied to its snow capped heights. Round and streaked with 
white it rose above all nearer and darker objects, while Gilboa 
rose from the plain to complete the back ground unoccupied by 
tbe skirts of Hermon. We were not during the past night made 
aware of the pre-eminently dewy nature of the vicinity to mount 
Hermon. To satisfy the speculative idea that we had seen the 
mountain from the road to Nablous, we took the bearings and 
compared them with tbe map. The ridge of the highest Lebanon 
was plainly visible. While halting this day at Jerusalem we 
were overtaken by our American friends, whom we calculated 
would be able to join us, and with whom we performed the 
remainder of the journey to Beyrout. Two other parties of 
Englishmen and women encamped in our neighbourhood during 
this day. Thermometer pointed to 94° at lu° r. M. Tne mer- 
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cury never rose during the whole day above 84* and sank 
on the morning of 29th April 1848 to 56° inside the 
tent and to 61° outside before sunrise. We left the ground at 
6) a. m. The “ Bishop’s** back having been galled by E*s 
native saddle. We hired another horse from an irregular cavalry 
man on guard in the town. He was a sorry nag, though shewy ; 
in short with much better figures than our native Indian horses, 
they want size, spirit and endurance, and have no pace but a walk, 
and cannot gallop except for a few hundred yards. So much for 
green grass feeding and want of fast work. Their prices are 
much cheaper than similar animals could be purchased for in 
India, as they arc bought young, fresh, and entire, for sums 
seldom larger than £10. The town of Jerneen is situated on the 
last swell of 'the range of hills of Samaria, and is as all these 
villages from their compact figure and stone built square buildings 
are, picturesque enough, while the slender minaret which adorns 
every Mahommedan village in Syria gives an oriental character 
to the scene. The streets are dirty and never crowded. There 
is a want of spirit in all the bazaars and the male population is 
less visible than the female, and evidently dislike the note-taking 
tribe of tourists who come in Christian garb. We had encamp- 
ed on the south-west in a small spot where doubtless every other 
tourist had pitched his tent, and where all other strangers also 
encamp; for a large caravan of camels left on the preceding 
evening as we came up, upwards of a hundred more passed in the 
morning of yesterday, and this day a large body of light haired 
Syrians came in from Damascus, their camels loaded with a white 
grain in huge sacks such as we had never seen before, and the 
Arabic name of which 1 have forgotten, but it seemed a species 
of maize. There is one good' spring in the town with excellent 
water troughs for cattle, but in all these villages the entire 
goat-skin is used, sewn so as to resemble, when filled, a live goat 
without his feet, carried either on men or asses. Private houses 
are supplied from without as in India. There is an overbearing 
spirit among all these people towards strangers, shewn as often 
as not by such petty acts of passion as striking one’s horse, 
refusing to allow him to drink, &c., until a few words of autho- 
rity exact respect, and the armed man commands where the 
weaker asks in vain. Some one insulted £. while we were 
passing from Gabbough on the preceding evening. I seeing 
E. take out his pistol, rode back, and hearing the cause, rode 
up to the offender, while Evans was engaged in returning his 
weapon to its holster, and seeing we were two to one, a few 
words, and the threat of the umbrella, extracted a most submis- 
sive reply, accompanied by due and amusing gestures of depreca- 
tion. 44 Ob, Agan, go in peace, no offence, all right.” My friend 
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E. was invariably remarkably deliberate in bis speech and 
conduct, and decidedly “slow to anger/’ so that in the present 
instance, there must have been some very peculiar threat or 
insulting sign intimated by the aggressor’s speech or action, 
which roused my comrade’s bile. However, as there were many 
Moslem in the fields around, the rascal must have been perfectly 
aware he was in the wrong, and hastened by words and gestures 
to agree with his adversaries as soon as possible, rubbing his fore 
fingers one over the other, as we had often before and since seen, 
used as a sign of an amicable settlement, he exclaimed “ Sowah, 
Sowah, I did wrong, pardon, depart in peace. It is all right, I 
ask pardon.” I was accosted by a Christian with the usually sub* 
dued air of his tribe: after a few words on both sides he left me* 
Thinking he was-still by my side, I again, without turning my 
head, added some trifling questions, addressed to him in Arabic, 
when a passenger shouted roughly to him to attract his attention 
to me, and he, as if well used to such treatment, returned with 
humility to answer my trifling remark. The soldier whose horse 
we had hired rode on Ibralieem’s ass, and the groom mounted the 
Bishop without a saddle. As we rode across the undulating 
upland of Jcsreel, we saw village behind village on the left stretch- 
ing down towaids the sea and up the green sides of Carmel* 
Upon passing one upon the right, we were told that before the 
French invasion that was Christian and that there were few 
Mahomedan villages then on the plain, but that since that time 
all Christians had been destroyed. Our road now approached 
the foot of the Gilboa range, from this place and the skirt of the 
upper Hermon, our path lay between narrow passes whence was 
visible about three hundred yards on the left an eminence crown- 
ed with a castle-like building junidst a collection of Arab huts, 
now known as Tereen. We cantered over to the spot. We 
looked from the southern side and saw the ledge m rock fell 
straight into the valley below. Here said one of our friends is a t 
likely spot to have been the vineyard of Naboth the Jesreelite. 
Some short distance up the side of Lesser Hermon, perhaps out 
mile or more distant from us, stands a small village in whose 
name we recognised the residence of the Sbunamite woman 
whose child Elijah raised from the dead. The hills formerly 
were not, as now, divested of the vine, but before the Frencn 
invasion had been well peopled and cultivated as in ancient times* 
The Freneh invasion was fresh in the memory of many persons 
that we met, and scarcely regarded with more inveterate feeling 
than the present Turkish system, whilst all that we conversed 
with reserved some inuendo as to the time when an English 
government might occupy this half depopulated and almost 
untilled soil. At this neighbourhood the English* are lauded 
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because Hie traces of French cruelties and the signs of English* 
prowess at Acre are still recent ; but higher o*n the Lebanon, 
perhaps the French government would be preferred by the Chris- 
tian population. The Arabs, especially in the desert* so reverence 
the exercise of the strong arm, that we often h^afd the recent 
siege of Acre referred to as the sublime^ deed of English 
prowess, -*-and Ibrahim Pacha, in spite of the oppression of the 
conscription, the most odious of all measures* praised for the 
. security that his sword gave to property, as it was frequently 
remarked that the Arab tribes of the desert are now crowding 
into the cultivated land on all sides, whence they were formerly 
expelled, by him. “ With Ibrahim / '* said our friend, the horse- 
man, “ I could leave my horse in the field at night. Under the 
Turkish government, you cannot secure him in your own house/' 
We soon found a road leading to the valley of the Jordan, perhaps 
the senie which Jehu had come from his camp at R^moth Gilead, 
-ascending up into Jesreel, by a winding path on either side of Which 
a wall of rocks looked down from a flat terrace on the narrow 
way, beside which the small green plant-like grain, and young 
barley now filled the site probably of the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jesreelite. We had advanced so far by 9 A. m., having progressed 
nearly 8 miles from Jenneen. Here the road turned due east and 
descends rapidly towards the Jordan, which must be nearly 12 
miles distant from Jesreel. We followed a path close to the skirt 
of Gilboa on which Saul and his sons were slain, until it brought 
us to a ruined Caravansera by the road side near the picturesque 
miKs on the winding bed of theJilloon, near to the amphitheatre 
and ruins of Bethsan, Bizan, or Sythopolis on whose gates the 
Philistines nailed up the body of Saul. • About two miles below 
Jesreel, we came to the Birk^Ji-el-Jellon, the scene of many 
encounters between the crusaders and the hosts of Salladin, a fine 
sheet of water under a rock, joining a basin of nearly one 
ohutylred yards in length; it oosed out frbtn finder; the hill to 
spread its fertilizing power down the valley Wd to enter the 
. Jourdan, below Bizan. The American clergyman and 1 cantered 
quickly at intervals over nearly five miles, tilt we reached the dirty 
village of Shatcea, when passing by a crowd of men assembled 
to look at some dancers on stilts, we soon overtook the mules and 
travelled in company with them, talking to Gufeeppe in French 
and the muleteers in Arabic for about an hoft? and a half until 'we 
* reached Bizan/ dbout 4 miles from the last village 4t fiodti, too 
early for the final halt. 4 ^ - 

- We agreed tha t Gulseppe should continue tO rharclf up the 
valley of the Jourdan for three'hburs mbre, then halt. 1 fade 
over tb look at tha supposed RomaA ruins, but seeing them on 
li&^ihflpectioh to be merely mills which tftS water had given 
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SPORTING CLUBS. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

“ Nature has meal and bran : contempt and grace. M 

CYMBSMlfa 

Shakspeare, a downright and earnest philosopher, is neverthlega 
gentle in the fashion of his phrase : Eug&ne Sue, who appertainajto a 
school peradventure as sound of logic though less nice of speech, «aya 
4 ‘ there are two sorts of men in the world — those that are hanged, and 
those that ought to be.’' The deduction is, that society has its goats 
and sheep, which should not be folded together in common. Turn * 
where you will — to Almack’s in the West or a “ Free and Easy" in 
the East — and you will find this principle practically treated. The 
pastime of “ ratting," which perhaps has less pretence to “ grace** 
than any.othei* diversion of modern civilization, has its appointed 
circles. A weekly journal now before me announces that 11 The 
Small Toy Dog Club" hold their meetings every Thursday evening. 

It then goes on to state “ The committee intend mustering in 

strong force on Thursday next. Many old fanciers will attend, with 
their beautiful Toy dogs. The ratting came off at Shaw’s last Tues* 
day : his domestic cat killed rats in the pit, before nearly 100 ppntle* 
men— she certainly is a phenomenon. Jemmy is always bringing out ' 
Wonders in the fancy. Several matchea are made to come off on 
Thursday evening, and his cat will kill afterwards— gl$o his mon* 
goose." (?) “ And oh Thursday evening next a match of great 
interest between two gentlemen’s dogs to kill 20ratsl!"..«*«»Tfie 
Small Toy Dog Ratting Club gives notice of potion with a precision 
that would become either House of Parliament. There Pay fee those # 
i sd, sport. aay»— VOL. x., no. xx» a a 
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indeed who will not dearly understand the nature of Mr “ mongoose 
"hut do trot both Lords and Commons, now and- then *put forth matters 
tliat tfre hot cjuite ihtelligible ? 

These are not’ the days of exclusiveness— but even ; ted 'Paris has 
its u tldbs this is the time when especially it {fleaseth the popular 
taatejjtb * u fraternize *,” nevertheless there is too republic so rampant 
that it calleth the Nigger to its counsels, and the Bushman to its 
places of honour, saying “is he not our brother V 9 The Separate 
system is the great fact of our social policy* Between the Protec- 
tionist and the Ffee-trader there is a great gulf fixed, which whilom 
divided the Tory from the Whig. Though the philosophy that Horace 
deplores in his Epistle, commencing “ Qui fit Mecmnas,” be as pre- 
valent as it was under the Ceesars, the practice of consorting together 
pervades all the employments of life. Commerce, trade, agriculture, 
* 4 law, physic, and divinity those who labour with their heads, 
their hands, or their heels, and those who labour not at all, assemble 
and meet over turtle or tripe, burgundy or bohea, to praise the past 
and abuse the present. “ There is nothing like leather,” is still the 
cry of the currier : the golden age, says the farmer, is when wheat 
sells at 100s. the quarter. That is, sosayeth snob to snob, and hodge 
to hodge— 

“ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


Hence the sympathy that draws together those of similar interests or 
common pursuits. Father Mathew— albeit his faith savoured more of 
churlishness than good fellowship, was chief of the teetotalers— “ the 
army of martyrs" as the irreverent were wont to call them. Unity, if 
not 4 brotherly love, is the instinct of civilization; class association is 
the shibboleth of caste in social life, whether under trial or otherwise. 

In all relations thus is R— save in that community, offensive and 
defensive, known as the turf. For this cause 1 have held it not incon- 
venient to offer a second chapter on the subject of Sporting Clubs, 
the gist whereof should be the adoption of elective societies in con- 
nexion with racing. It is a subject very meet for canvass in a work 
of. this charaeter. The world is too busy to. think for itself, but on 
the principle of compensation is singularly plastic to such as take the 
trouble off its hands. Dorr*t deny it : do not dare me to the proof. 
Bince you will— do you remember the autumn of 1845?.. . 1 . .. 
j My opinion of public betting as ‘ at present constituted is well 
known to all who have been familiar wMi these pages during the last 
ten years. I felt it my duty to declare it to be tharkrWch Iknew it 
—a delusion and a snare—the resource of* desperate and unprincipled 
men— and from that service 1 did not shrink, 1 notwithstanding the 
efforts that ware mode tedkeet ottium againttthe warnings* well as 
'igkintt him by wtibift given, i Sut fall Of erii hsthe practice is 
fWffOt' tfcirik it a s ubj&ctfor legislative inWfeiWtfOel } 'Ai pstft end 
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suggest as likely to mitigate its virulence. Haply the mention of 
4# The Small Toy bog Club'! provokipl a smile— if not, a sneer— a« 
the question of application suggested itself; nevertheless your Yettnffi 
fanciers are far from mal-apropos, in relation to our theme. 

Mr Commissioner Fooblanque, in a recent analysis of the miters 
common to his court, drew the character of a leg as artistically as if 
he had kept terms at Tattersall s. “ When these people commence 
business,” he observed, “ it is a question in the first place whether 
they shall pay at all ; and if this be decided in the affirmative— then 
in the second place, who shall be the losers.” Now this peculiarity, 
it should be had in remembrance, is attributed to persons whose nego- 
tiations are amenable to the surveillance of the civil courts. Betting 
is a speculative engagement, altogether independent of judicial process 
— or indeed justice of any kind. It would be a subtle passage of 
logic to determine the moral distinction between those who fell 14 finder 
prime cost” that for which they never paid a sous, and such as deal 
in that which never had existence, except in the imagination of the 
producer and consumer. The materials for the first moiety of the 
problem are furnished by the customers of Mr Fonblanque's court?— 

the latter is supplied by the ring Would that I might leave the 

proposition thus — that I were not compelled to admit the art and 
mystery of trading ex nihilo is not confined to the exclusively pro- 
fessional — that 1 were not forced to allow occasionally a masterly 
“ deal” is accomplished by the amateur. How solvelh the seer of 
Mantua a difficulty so delicate ? — 

« Quid domini facient, audent cum talia fares ?” 

There is a world of philosophy in that portion of the proverbs of 
Pindar wherein is written the story. of the artist who made his razors— 
to sell. Which of the twain is the worst— the poor rogue who steals 
his wares and sells them* for the tithe of their value, or the rich rogue 
who buys them at a price that proclaims that they were dishonestly 
come by? Mr 41 Jolly Green” invests his money on a horse-race in 
the hope of a hundred per cent . on the venture : Fitz- Fleece lays him 
the odds, with the resolution to “ levant” if lie loses. . . . • « 

So with like hsste, though different ways, they run, 

Some to undo, and some to be undone. 

While public operations in the odds have multiplied a thousand- 
fold within the last half-dozen yehrs, private business has gone on in- 
creasing at quite as high an average. The habitues of the ring are 
little better provided for, in the matter of a place of business, than 
they were a quarter of a century ago. True there is a new Subscrip- 
tion doom at the Corner, and a very excellent accommodation it ie— ■ 
of the sort ; but beyond the expulsion of those th%t won't or can't 
pay, the policy is as little exclusive as possible. , Except for the sub- 
scribers to TattersaU's, no place of acknowledged wing resort exists 
in London or elsewhere. There is a hotel or two in the metropolis 
where certain of the Hite (Anglice 44 fast* ) congregate 44 of aji after: _ 
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noon” in the season ; but these are miscellaneous meetings, whereat 
the discussions are de cunctis rebus , et quibusdam alii $ ; the consequence 
of ail this is more mischievous than meets the eye at the mere reading 
for the fact. Not only does it minister to positive ill; but it also 
tends to foster and promote lax principle, and an* indifference to the 
right understanding of the principle of bets and wagers — namely, that 
they shall not only be contracted in the letter of fair-play, but that 
they shall be discharged in the spirit of honour. As things are ordered 
—or rather not ordered at all— a gentleman loses money to another at 
a horse-race, from which they take their departures without having 
met after the event upon which they had wagered. How many feasi- 
ble, how many plausible pretexts has the loser for allowing payment to 
44 stand over*' 1 He is not obliged to know that his creditor is not 
absent from his home; he is not in a condition to determine whether, 
being at home, he would like to have the amount remitted to him ; he 
expects to see him every day ; he cannot fail to find him at one of the 
approaching meetings. In the mean time the winner has God knows 
how many matters in hand to jeopardy his prospect of falling in with 
his debtor. He embarks, peradventure, in his yacht, goes to sea, and 
it may be to the bottom of it ; or he catches the cholera and goes 
to the grave, and perhaps — the Lord have mercy upon us! — to 
thed— !! 

Here’s a nice hedging for losers, and what is there to prevent 
them from taking advantage of it ? That man has surely little bene- 
fited by his initiation info the craft of the odds who throws away a 
chance. It is a fundamental principle of that parasynexis — the ring 
— that every hour which elapses after the decision of a race without a 
settlement, is a point against the probability of any settlement at all 
to tne advantage of the winners. There is the hazard that the loser 
may die a natural death, that he may lay violent hands on himself, 
that he may 44 cut and run,” or that he may 44 ask for time” — which 
is a practical amalgamation of the other three 

A nobleman, who but a few years ago was as remarkable for the 
splendour of his racing establishment as for a stern exaction of punc- 
tual dealing from those with whom he transacted business on the turf, 
won a good - round sum on the Derby from a certain 44 leg/ 9 that we 
will call 44 Waddle ” (he is at present indeed a “lame duck”). Now 
Waddle was among the keenest of his calling, and as other professors 
of sheer practice had done before him, Jie had. contracted, a habit of 
whistling before he replied to an in terrogat of perhaps to afford him 
time to weigh his answer, perhaps from mere habit. With a debt of 

honour to the tune of £4000 before his eyes, and Lord - - » for 

a creditor, of course he lay perdu as long as he could ; but at last the 
44 ineluctabile tempus” came about. #eU/Mr Waddle, M dafnanded 
the nobleman tn a voice which was# the vjsry mttiddf hriitocratic 
; phra*e, 44 when ara you going to pay tn e themoney t srttrdf you on 
the'Dbrby?” “Why, my Lord,” began the professor ; 44 whew— 
whe#j I cant doit just yet; but — whew— whew— I*ve a* nice little 
ferttltfck ring-fence, and as soon as ever 1 can Sell it*— whew— whew 
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whew — I’ll pay you, if you'll give me time, my lord/* Months 
elapsed, and the Newmarket Autumn Meetings brought the peat*M£i 
the plebeian face to face one* more* 44 Well, Mr Waddle/' blindly 
but sternly said his lordship, 44 1 hope you hare sold that nice little 
form in the ring-fence, aud that you are prepared to pay me the money 
I won of younn the Derby.'* 44 You see, my lord/* rejoined the leg, 
44 if I sell my farm— whew— -whew— I mightn't find it so easy-* 
whew — whew— to get another— whew ; so I think, my Lord— whew 
— whew — I'll make up my mind to keep it — whew — whew — whew 1'* 

In the case of a petitioner to the Insolvent Court on a recent 
occasion it was urged against him, 41 that lie had made use of filthy 
language towards a creditor. 1 * The petitioner was said on that occa- 
sion to have been concerned in the well-known Qui Tam actions, 
which some five or six years ago frighted the racing world from Its 
propriety. In his remarks upon the evidence, Mr Philips, the Com~ 
missioner, is reported to have observed, 44 such language constitutes 
almost the vernacular of the class of racing men to which the insolvent 
belongs/* These instances are not quoted for the purpose of aggravat- 
ing any existing objection against the turf, but rather so to account 
for it that its true nature may be understood. There is an aphorism 
attributed to France, and which certainly has a strong savour of the 
Rousseau school of philosophy, to the intent that 14 vice loses half its 
offence when divested of all its grossness. *' If the prominent and 
offensive intrusion of persons of coarse manners and equivocal repu- 
tations was not permitted and promoted as it is at race meetings, a 
great national sport would secure a popular position to which it is 
eminently entitled, and an acquisition of public patronage of which it 
is very unwisely deprived. Why incur 44 contempt** where 44 (pace** 
might be won by the very means that would insure 41 troops of 
friends V 9 

The question of the 44 meal and bran," is one whose peculiar 
province should seem to be a club. In a multitude of councillors (not 
counsellors) we are told there is safety. The committee of a Pacing, 
Club would deal with the cases submitted for its consideration with 
the gravity of a committee of public health, whose maxim is, or ought 
to be, 44 prevention is better than cure." It is not meant to be con- 
veyed that a club is a society of preux chevaliers of whom it cats be 
written that each and every one is sans peur et sans reproche ; or 
that men, as they saunter apwn St; James's street, or by the shady 
side of Pall Mall (the thermometer as I write is about the point at 
which water boils) observe upon each of the Club Houses-* 

Qomus h&c nee purler nils eif. 

Individually the members of the CfMt*erV*t/ve or, tbe Reform msy 
possibly be no better than othpjr people, but they mmt,cpnforra to the 
rules and regulations of the fociety in y Jtaye enrolled them- 

selves, or cease to belong 40 h* , The .age or miracles is past, and 
nobody expects that three or four hundred human beings of the male 
sex will ever again — if ever they did aibretime**gather together, of 
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whom it shall be said that they are t'mll honourable men.”,.* ... 
“ Bratus ms an honourable man ; ’! so was ‘ 1 Rinks t iieBagman;” 
but * commercial gentlemen' ’ have been known in pocket silver spoons 
with which they went left alone in the <f [ iravellersVfpQm." You may 
seed in Martin Cbnzslewit, if you please; that “ one foul wind no 
more makes a winter than one swallow snakes. a summer,” a piece of 
mteHigence not the less true because it is undeniably irite^ The moral 
to be deduced from this and the foregoing: remarks is, that of the meal 
aad bran furnished by the harvest of society a very wholesome and a 
tolerably agreeable plat may be compounded, for which a most, excel- 
lent recipe may be had in the modern cookery of dubs, . 

The betting monomania is a disease for which no specific probably 
exists. It is pursued by those who know it to be disrepute Me* dan- 
gerous, and ultimately destructive. Its first symptoms are perversion 
of judgment and distortion of principle— its last stage broken hope, 
and heart, and fortune. The shame, and reproach, and evil, consist 
not in the fact that vagabonds of all grades flock to the race uoui sec- 
tor, as the philosopher of Avon asks what place is so pure 

“ Whereimto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not 

but the marvel and ignominy, and the offence, belong to the reception 
they meet with. There is hot even the auri sacra fames to plead in 
mitigation. I have known men make fortunes in the ring, who openly 
avowed that their intention was only to pay until they were enabled 
“ to make a good haul." It is true no gentleman, who goes to a 
hazard or roulette Ijell, does so under the impression that those he is 
about to deal with are “ honourable men the majority who visit 
such places, indeed, do so at seasons when they are notin a condition 
to think at all. But it is not so with turf speculation. The anecdote 
detailed a page back relates to a nobleman of bjgh honour, and one 
whose ultra-social views are the.extremest even for his order; and yet 
we find him in familiar remonstrance, at a race meeting, with one 
whom in any other possible contingency he would have thought it 
death and annihilation to interchange speech with. This is but a soli- 
tary instance : the practice of which it forms an episode is the modus 
of professional betting. 

Anomalies such as this, and the legion beside which beset the 
present custom of the course, cry aloud for some radical reform. No- 
thing can be more simple, or would be more sure, than the remedy. As 
1 have already demonstrated, hundreds, if not thousands of men are 
members of yacht clubs, who are an little concerned with sailing as with 
ballooning; They contribute their mice, however, and take credit for 
Ad contribution, ontfce pretenceof patronising a noblenational sport. 
Islanders though W be, horse pastimes are every whit as naltariel and 
alitete moriipdpulW, so forms the “ delight io them sets* forth/* if 
but confess the truth, 0a the score of sociality and 
general reference thfcy won’t bwr eompwrttbn^ Youf xleekoUizeii of 
Cheap tithes tats baiout dame and comely daughters to Ascot, and ska 
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to Hampton: an excursion to Norway, or round the Orkneys* in * 
clipper Of 50 tons, with four reefs down and the breeze abeam, would 
be as like a holiday treat to him as an afternoon's penance at the door 
of his parish church in a white sheet, or a morning's walk on the 
treadmill. Why la it so correct and comme il faut to belong to n 
cricket society ? Because gambling with professional assistance is no 
part of the purpose of the game. If the puritanical watch* word*-* 
“ cruelty”— deserve a notice, surely it may be urged that hunting, 
coursing, shooting, all the sports which involve the loss of life or 
exposure to violence as their consequence, are far more hard-hearted 
than one, the object of which is to excite an animal to its greatest 
speed — to a trial of rivalry in the excitement and passionate pleasure 
of which it so ardently partakes A prejudice against the turf, where 
it exists among men of manly minds and honest propossessions, refers 
to its moral, not its physical character. Constituted as human nature 
is with a craving for strong emotions, (a disposition whose existence 
proves the necessity for its indulgence), it is the cant of hypocrisy to 
assume that milk and water is to be the elixir of life. Lord Byron 
was disgusted with the barbarity of Izaak Walton — because of his taite 
in angling for trout: his lordship had quite a “ rage” for prize- 
fighting. As it was, so it is, and so it will be till the crack of doom 
— we 

Compound for sins we are inclined to, 

# By d — owing those we have no mind to. 


The dub system is the growth of but a very few years— our 
grandfathers had their rendezvous for whist and gossip at Brookes'*, 
White’s, and some half-dozen coteries of that description; bu^your 
United Services, Universities, Reforms, Conservatives, Greshams, and 
the Whole service of class clubs strewn over the cities of London and 
Westminster, are recent institutions which have grown out of the 
popular conviction of their social benefit and importance. For every 
taste, profession, and calling, we have peculiar and appropriate tally- 
ing pomta; places Of resort, admission to which is a guarantee of 
charact^andgftod reputation. The entrde of a club is, so to speak, 
a stamp which ensures stt&ial currency. Motives of interest perhaps 
afford too great facilities for such admission; but this is certain, that 
thertanwhohas rtiirl? lengthened cburse of “ black-balling” carries 
witfi hid! nd fiii wfottb' r 1 * 


lo «h 
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t Iftbe coaveakne* otNKfe « waroiog.hne Weea universally approved 
of in »h.> oita thegctaMtthonr iovahmWe would it be 

in the mutter, «£ i tha *h*ept andtbe. w .baft l The fluke de Staabpoie 
wodd>ha*a,.b#ea 4bs£ ftoya), Thame* Yafh*Ciab» hud ha not 

antipip*ted-the &xmib,,dqtertibg fori a better wofkli J do not appre- 
hend nny racing .eciet y*r onld hate received or retailed among iu 
memfaeruuflh ind>Tidual.j;h» iasteace, arthnee alluded to in the minute, 
of the Jockey ' Club; which. !are appended to the Racing Calendar of 
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|46 and *47. I am not sanguine enough to hope, however, that any 
immediate results will come of these hints, offered with a boldness 
which nothing but an entire assurance of their importance could war- 
rant, or indeed induce me to venture upon. But Rome was not built 
in a day (neither let us trust will it be demolished with such a short 
notice). It will require time to apply and accommodate that admir- 
able provision for social order— the club— to the service of the turf ; 
but I believe, as I earnestly hope, that there is “ the good time 
coming/ 9 

Sporting Review , for August . 


JUGGLERS. 

41 Gardiner. — Prythee, John, what sort of a creature is a conjurer ? 

Butler. — Why, he’s made much as other men are, if it was not for his long 
grey beard. His beard is at least half a yard long ; he’s dressed in a str ang e da rk 
cloak, as black as a coal. He has a long white wand in his hand. 

Coachman . — I fancy it is made out of witch elm. • 

Butler. — No ; the wand, look you, is to make a circle. A circle, you must 
know, is a conjurer’s trap .” — The Drummer . 

Should any utilitarian reader blame us for wasting our time and 
his upon a class of people not often deemed either respectable or use- 
ful, we beg to refer him to the third volume of the History of Inven- 
tions, by Professor Beckmann, who vindicates their cause, including 
in his defence, under the general denomination of Jugglers, the rope- 
dancers, and such as exhibit feats of uncommon strength. At a moment 
like the present, when, from the effects of a redundant population, 
every useful employment is full, and even over-stocked, his arguments 
ought to be considered cogent, at least by the political economists. 

These arts, he observes, are not unprofitable, for they afford a 
comfortable subsistence to those who practise them, which they usually 
spend upon the spot, and this he considers a good reason why their 
stay in a place ought to be encouraged. He is also of opinion, that if 
the arts of juggling served no other end than to amuse the most igno- 
rant of our citizens, it is proper that they should be patronized for the 
sake of those who cannot enjoy the more expensive deceptions of an 
opera, especially as they often convey instruction in the most accep- 
table manner, and serve as an antidote to superstition. In these obser- 
vations we fully concur, holding that it is wise on every account to 
preserve the few harmless amusements still left to the poor; and as to 
the trite objection, that it is cajoling them of their hard-earned pit- 
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a very antique hue to, I returned to the mules and ordered them 
to move on, as we intended to march for three hours longer* 
Ibrahim fed the horse* as usual at noon, and I sat by tits road 
side to wait for my comrades. A village of Arab huts is near 
the turning to Tyberia*. After the horses had fed and I could 
not see nor hear any signs of our gentlemen, about 2 o’clock 
I followed the mules and encamped at 4 p. ar. ; my friends had 
not arrived. We fired guns and rang bells at sunset. No one 
came ; and 1 passed th$ night in the tents without my friends. 
The heat was oppressive at one time — the mercury stood at 71* 
at sunset, 66° at 9 p. m. Before our separation, while Mr Ward 
and I were approaching the.valley of the Jourdan, we could 
distinguish the smoke of many ail encampment of Desert Arabs, 
and perceived upon our arrival at a large square building of 
dark grey stone which evidently now served as a modern Cara* 
vanserai, but had been a Roman amphitheatre, that no provision 
for men or beasts could be obtained in this neighbourhood, while 
the vicinity of the Desert Arabs made Giuseppe warn us against 
encamping here. He was therefore ordered to march during 
three hours up the bed of the Jourdan on the western bank 
towards Tyberias, distant hence seven hours journey or about 
eighteen English miles, as many persons whom I met afterwards, 
whilst leisurely following the course of our mules in company 
with Ibrahim, who was riding the Bishop without a saddle, 
informed me. Our tents were pitched about six and a half miles 
northward of Bizan. The small rivulet which had accompanied 
us from the pool of Jelloon here became very picturesque, and 
I rode my horse, separated from my friends, to admire a few 
deserted but picturesque buildings, which were modem Syrian 
mills, on either bank of the ravine, which assumed the appearance 
of a rapid rivulet as it hurried towards the ford on the Jourdan. 
The Syrians, like the Arabs, only feed their animals in the mtirn-* 
mg and the evening, and only then allow them to drink ; but we 
found that our horses were so refreshed by the allowance of 
barley given three times during each d:iy, besides as much grass 
or bran as could be procured at night, that they preserved their 
condition throughout the long journey to Constantinople, and 
invariably tired out the wretched starved backs, which our 
companions rode, and which were fed at the discretion of tha 
owner who accompanied them. My companions misfed their 
road, alter having visited tire very interesting and picturesque 
ruins of a Roman Citadel, an amphitheatre, and a deserted 
stone built city, and than ascending instead of descending into 
the valley of the Jourdan, they visited the Crusader's fortress 
known as “ Belvoir 1 * now called the Star of the Air, bn{ failed 
to perceive the teuts, which at the moment, about 5 r. m., that 4 
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they were on the spot, had been piumcu in the valley below. 
They subsequently entered an Arab vilLn.jp, and E. came out 
wonderfully in the interpreter’s department, and succeeded in 
rna^ipg the , Sheik hold himself responsible for «iheir safety, supply 
them will), poached eggs cooked in oil, their barley cakes, and 
to their horses as much barley as they could eat. But the king 
of the fleas who resides at Tyberias, had many subjects in their 
Arab houses, and after passing a wretchedly sleepless night, 
during which some rascal stole E.’s sword belt, but nothing 
more valuable, they made the Sheik a present for his hospita- 
lity, and leaving the village at day break, reached our tents, oil 
the fort of Tyberias, about noon on 30th April, and their fatigue 
and our mutual anxiety, compelled us to halt in that interesting 
but rather unpleasantly varm scene. 

The Stranger. 

( To be continued .J 


A FEW WEEKS’ SHOOTING IN MEOW. 

On the 1st of April, Pot and myself started for Duiruni- 
poorie, to join Snippoo, the sporting resident at Maunpore, who 
was}' awaiting our arrival with elephants and all the establishment 
necessary to ensure sport. 

Scarcely had we swallowed some breakfast, er£ the elephants 
were 1 brought up and we mounted, to proceed in search of three 
tigers, khubber of which had been brought eurty« Thexpyine in 
Which the tigers were marked down, was ou the opposite side of the 
Netbudd^i at four miles distance from our tents* tVe had not pro- 
ceeded far in beating, before the elephants appeared tp telegraph 
the tigers, as all showed symptoms of disinclination to proceed. 
All at once a pair of ears were seen, but before the elephants 
could be stopped they had disappeared : two shots fired at, the spot 
had the effect of sending out a couple of tigers, but owing to the 
unsteadiness of the elephants (this being the first day of the 
season) and the density of the jungle, none of th? shots took 
effect. Convinced that the animals had not left the jungle, we 
beat over it for the remainder cf the day. In one of the turns a 
ragged scoundrel with a ^matchlock, saw the tigers and fired 
at them, they went off and were not to be found again. We, 
however, still continued our search which, after a couple of hours, 
proving fruitless, we returned to the spot from which they first 
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broke. A whole host of niggers who accompanied us, not exposing 
any tiger, made a line through the ravine, and what with shouting 
and beating, started a large tiger out of the very patch Aohi 
whence the two small ones had bolted ; he sneaked out so 
quietly, and at so tong a distance a head of us, that Sntppoo oMy 
saw him and took a long shot ; he wint off, and although we 
spared no pains, never saw him again. Thus luck was againfet 
us, and out of three tigers we did not get one. 

Next day having heard that a tigress had taken ufi her 
abode in some jungle a little off our direct road, we sent Himta, 
(than whom a better tracker or bolder Little bheel I have 'never 
seen) to mark her down. 

The small man returned to camp about breakfast tim'd, 
saying he had seen the tigress and three cubs enter an isolated 
bit of jungle, out of which it was impossible they could escape 
without being seen. About a mile from the village, the Bheel 
pointed to a small hill, the top was covered with large stones 
and very thick Googul jungle; at the highest point there was a 
large Devi. The tigress was caHed the deity of the place, and 
of course we were told that she was not to be killed by our guns ; 
the people moreover assured its, that when the devotees brought 
offerings to the shrine of Devi, the tigress was frequently seim 
dose by, but never offered the smullest interruption to such pro- 
ceedings, occasionally she slew a cow in the fields about the 
hill ; but altogether she seemed to have a much better diameter 
than her species generally. 

Tim elephants being posted, a party with tom-toms, trumpet* 
and fire works were sent on the opposite side, 1 o endeavour to 
induce the lady to brettk cover ; this she would not do for an 
hour and a half, when one of the Bheds saw her walking across 
themaidan: we immediately gave chase and were not far 
when she saw us and set off at a gallop over a ploughed field in the 
direction of the river. We had a glorious run after her fqr about 
a mile amongst ravines, occasionally sighting her ; she evidently 
had had quite enough walking and we were drawing on Iiei\ 
At last on coming round a corner, we saw our friend on the ytop 
of a hillock about 70 yards off, we fired simultaneously, one ball 
entered her shoulder, another her spine, and over she rolled roaring 
with rage. Another ball or so did the business. We were now 
only a short distance from the tents, and thought it would be no 
bad move refreshing the inner man, we accordingly did so, and 
returned with renewed spirit to the lull, where we had some 
capital fun in dispatching the three cubg. 

' The following mornina; we rode to Chikulda, Where ive found 
a snug little bungalow built by the political agent at fthopowar : 
lie hud most kindly placed a chupiassie at our disposal to fact* 
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Htateour progress through his districts^ and more especially for 
the purpose of affording us every Assistance in getting to the 
h^^of^oftraDtimH^ triir-to which we had been looking for- 
WArcLw-itto greatpleasure, In tins we were disappointed* as w« 
fopinfthsre was not a drop of water to be bad between the river 
a^ilf#%b0itpnvof the bill, a distance -of thwty miles over a rocky 
%nd*diSl0uU rqad, so much so, that only tattoos land bullocks 
half laden could proceed at alb and the journey could not be 
Agtfpi^lislied' in less than two days* The bill is one of the 
^eaipiwa range, and from live description which I have heard, 
must b&a delightful place during thejiot winds , > the thermometer 
under ntnee at mid-day in April, was never higher than 83^ It has 
be^n.spoken of a sanitarium, and the Bombay Government 
1 nndCrstand; sent a medical officer to report fully on the 
ctimgt^&c, The want of water for the servants and cattle was 
not tp be overcome, and we relinquished all idea of ^attempting 
to proceed with great regret. After a halt for torso days*' not 
having heard of game, we crossed the Nerbudda and pitched at 
asinall village some miles off; the shikarrees lmd gone ioti the 
previous evening — and on our arrival one of them had just return- 
ed, to camp, having left his companions watching the movements 
of & tigress and two or three cubs in a ravine within rifleshot 
of? pur tents* It was early and the animals had not couched for 
the day* so. we had time for a hearty break fast and various 
speculations as to the probability or otherwise of our succeeding 
in bringing one or*all to bag. Snippoo and Pot were on one 
elephant, Abe third having proved unsteady on previous occasions. 
We had scarcely entered the ravine and taken our places (they 
on oneside* my elephant on the other, with the pad in the centre,) 
whenji; saw a. tiger creeping slowly under the bushes a short 
distance in advance, two unsteady shots made him increase his 
pace,nnd he disappeared ; we beat up after dnin* . and near the 
bead Qf AUe ravine, two .cubs rushed outfitom- a ; patch of cover 
clpseto the dthef elephant, they had a. couple ^af Shots at them, 
and pnerpUedovciybut picked himself up and retreated into a 
thick bus Ik Placing a man or two ee»a*Mfc watclr^JomOvements 
of these, we continued in pursuit of ike large tiger ;bi»y- elephant 
saw hnn before it was possible to fife,end lie rushed from 
under the bank with. a roar, tlraielfephwijt turned and retreated a 
little. Snippoo and Pot went ahead and^kfept him**) sight as 
he trotted over tbe,broken ground* gfnnting vehenjentlyiat last 
he took to a bit of jow,&*>drfcs Ijcamfcujva little, below tbeiin, the 
tiger came rushing «a*t*apjtfi$ently ^witb the intention of charging 
my elephant, but to tVjraa^stopp^d by a couple of well placed bullets 
from their howdah, which brought, him, U> the ground* with a 
broken shoulder ; two more shots finished Mm ? as ha toy: alinost 
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powerless; he was; a very fine male, one of the largest I hare 
ever see® billed in Mabta. 

We returned to the cubs, and with a great deal ofdifficulty, 
made twb break; ueover,^ one was killed by the first volley, the 
other managed to beat a retreat and kept crawling under the 
bt*sbe&: the elephants seemed to d read the snarling Tittle brutes 
much more tlian theiarge tiger. I dismounted and tiled to creep 
under, the hushes,* <to< get a shot: on the discharge of mv first 
barrel the little animal charged at rue so furiously, that I \m& fain 
to bolt and claniber up into the howdah ; it had not strength to 
return to* the btifch, and one more shot finished it * We still went 
escheating, as the villagers affirmed that there were remaining a 
tigress and cub. We had not gone far when we turned out the 
latter; and *after a pretty long chase, succeeded in adding it to the 
beg. v It was most exciting hunting these little fellows, they were 
aWtihaffgrownand as active as cats, dashing across from one 
bush tp another witli great rapidity. Wo collected the four and 
were about to return home, when one or two men insisted that 
they had seen the tigress go down the nullah. Snippoo and Pot 
thinking the fellows were only talking for the sake of doing so, 
went. home. As it was still early, I thought there would be no harm 
in proceeding on the chance. After a long beat, during which I 
had fiili time to cogitate on the improbabilities of getting a fifth 
tiger on one day, to my great delight, she sprang out of some 
brush in the bed of the nullah, and went off like a greyhound. 
Out of four shots only one appeared to have struck ; fortunately 
the blood issuing from the wound formed a trail there was no 
mistaking, and the Bheels tracked her back to the same jow in 
which we had kilted die others. I soon beat her out and after a 
few shots killed her. It was very satisfactory thus destroying 
the whole family, 

Our route now lay towards the Taptee, pn the banks of 
which we expected to find game ; for several aiarches however we 
were unsuccessful in even hearing of anything. We had been in- 
formed that there were jungle fowl at one or two of the places we 
were likely to 'pa$s r in this also we were unfortunate, as we fag- 
ged forseveml days hr Search of them, but saw not even ( the 
slightest trace ; tve were more fortunate with the deer, having met 
several large herds of spotted deer and neilghaic ; there were 
several brought to bag. " 

The country through whiclv we passed, was a continuation of 
vety heavy jungle; in which ’With 4h* exception of a few Bheei 
huts at intervals, there were no signs of habitations; so that sup- 
plies for the ieiwantsiawd cuttle had sometttnes to be laid in for 
four or five marches; Prom buveamp at Shadah we could plainly 
see the hill of Toorrmmull, and here too we were told that the 
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Bheelagenfcof Kandesli had gone to the top, expecting tia to 
dome wp from. the opposite iside. Had there been time* we. might 
easily haw eeoettded ffcoaa this place to join him, butunfortu- 
nately some of ix&had been warned to return sooner than we at 
first expected. It was very tantalizing, certain the description 
which bur friend sent*— the thermometer ranging between 75° and 
Sfi^whilst in oar tents it was seldom under 100° at mid-day. 

We reached the banks of the Taptee in a few days. In the 
neighflBtirhood we had intelligence of tigers, and * what surprized 
us, several shikarrees asserted that they had met with black 
leopards. We were fortunate enough to bring a skin of one of the 
latter back to cantonments : we had some difficulty in convincing 
our friends that it had not been dyed : the skin is jet black and as 
fine as velvet ; looking on it as it lies on the ground the spots are 
scarcely to be distinguished, but on raising it a little so as to 
throw the light on it, each spot is seen distinctly, being a shade or 
two darker than the rest of the skin : the head appeared smaller 
than that of the common leopard, and the tail is very long in 
comparison with the other. The tigers we could make nothing of, 
as a certain sect of the people resident here worship the animals, 
and threw every difficulty in the way when we sent the: shikarrees 
to mark the animals down. At our next march on the day pre- 
vious to our arrival, a tiger had attacked and severely wounded a 
hurkaru, who had gone out to try and kill the beast. The rnau 
was brought to our camp, and after dressing his wounds wi(ji 
“ Holloway,” he described the place which the tiger was in the 
habituof frequenting, so we ordered the elephants and went out, 
but were unsuccessful in meeting with him. 

In a few days after my companion^* returned to Mhovv, 
whilst I continued my course towards Asseer. For some eight or 
nine marches I did not even hear of any game. On reaching 
Durham pore, I was hospitably entertained by a Bengal Officer 
who was there on duty. After a halt for a couple of days, I rode 
to the fort of Asseerghur to visit an amiable Duck, whose 
acquaintance I had had the pleasure of farming Aifew months 
previously on his visiting Malwa. I spent a short, time on the top 
of the bill very agreeably, and before leaving I did alt in my 
power to induce some of the sportsmen to accompany me to a 
celebrated bison jungle some two or three marches off; unfor- 
tunately those who cared about shooting, had been on leave only 
a short time before I arrived, and had then visited the Maojrode 
jungle, so that it was necessary to forego my intention of going 
there. Instead, however, of proceeding direct to the Nerbudda, I 
diverged a little to tine northwest of Asseer* and having sent toy 
servants on a couple of marches, followed the next evening ;4bey 
hud pUcl>ed my tent at Boree, Or Dheel hamlet amongst the kills. 
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For two day# there was no intelligence of any things although 
upwards of a score of Bheelg were hunting in parties of two and 
three each in every direction 2 they had all spoken confidently of 
showing bears at nil events, perhaps a tiger or bkon; as the 
latter were known to keep to the heavier jungle a few miles off) 
there was not quite so much chance of meeting with any here* 

About eight in the morning of the third day after my arrival, 
they brought me news of a *couple of bears ; there were several 
men watching the movements of the animals, so I had ample 
time to reacli the hill in which they were ; it was bad ground 
for the elephant to travel over, but still more fatiguing to go on 
foot, so 1 had nothing for it but to exercise the virtue of patience. 
At lost we came within sight of two Bheels who were perched in a 
tree overlooking the hill side, they pointed to a patch of high 
grass in which the bears had lain down ; the elephant was 
advanced towards it, but each step occupied the careful animal 
nearly a minute, as the declivity being covered with loose, sharp 
stones, he found it difficult to get secure footing; some of the 
stones were unavoidably sent rolling dowjj the hill, these alarmed 
the bears and I could perceive their heads only peering above 
the grass. On seeing the elephant they were about to make off, 
and 1 had a very long shot at the first one which issued from 
the cover, as they scuttled down the hill ; the ball rolled him 
over faster than he seemed to like, as on recovering his legs, he 
immediately turned on his companion and pitched into him; 
my second barrel brought them both to their senses, as limy 
went off together, the wounded one in the rear. They asceud<*d 
a hill on the opposite sfide of the ravine ; one of the Bheels had 
got the start. of them, and was running along the crest of the hill 
nearly parallel, so as to prevent their getting out of sight; the 
man ha’ving taken off his shoes to facilitate his clambering over 
the rocks, carried them in his hand. The bears had ceased running 
and were walking, occasionally looking towards me, when they 
caught sight of the Bhee), and to my horror charged at him. 
The fdlow stood his ground, and as the foremost beur came 
within a few yards of him, he threw his shoes in its face and 
shouted lustily ; the combination bad the desired effect, as they 
turned and went off at a gallop. A hearty laugh at the means 
employed to check the beats, was a very great relief, as I had 
fully expected to have seen the poor fellow dreadfully frotutded 
at the least, my being able to see every action so distinctly, 
without the power of rendering him the smallest assistance, 
would have made it more aggravating. I could not have descend- 
ed the hill on 'which I stood, and ascended the one on which 
they were, under ten minutes at soonest. 

The bears were marked down into another ravine, and I 
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i^ram the elephant and went up on foot i had only 
fotjafoey charged me ; as ! had no shoes to throw in 
experiment of throwing m empty gun might 
_f.bi»e ip«&d, ao I bolted, and just reached the elephant 
: fsmi } they tamed off on coming within a yard or two of him, 
iidSHsapp eared in a rocky ravine out of which I could not 

On the first of May I left this, and advanced five cose into 
ffie ftoreek&rkora jungle. My servants followed a footpath, 
whilst I made a detour and beat through the jungle with about a 
•Core of Bheeis, on the look out for anything that might show. 
;! fete shot at some sambur, and knocked one over out of 
' fob herd, t found my tent pitched under the shade of a large 
Ipehgb tfCeon the bank of a little mountain stream ; there were 
tmjMSjpf ruins all about, and I saw a few temporary grass huts, 
thb Cheels coniing out at this season to collect and prepare the 
cfiieonjee (or wild cherry) seed. Late in the evening, | had a note 
ftOm tDuck friend, saying that he had arrived at my last en- 
camping ground expecting to have found me, his home was 
dime up, nis kit had not arrived, and he had nothing where* 
vrlthal to console himself, hnt some parched gram and a cheroot, 
linunediatety sent off a bottle of beer and some cold meat which 
he got about midnight, and after doing justice to it and having 
ft good sleep, he joined me the following morning. The Bheeis 
haq gone, oat before day-break, assuring me that they would 
ssfjwaily mark down a bison ; but the forenoon passed and up to 
one o'clock there had been nothing heard of them ; at that hour 
I did not think there waB a chance for the day, when one of 
them came in to say that a solitary bull had been seen about 
tides corn from camp, and that there were men posted* on the 
. bills and trees around to prevent his leaving the shade uf which 
’ he had sheltered without being observed. As my friend’s horse 
bed cast a shoe, he rode one of mine, and as the jungle seemed 
very open and tolerable ground, we talked of trying to ride the 
bison, a feat to the accomplishment of which i bad long looked 
forward. On coming up to the men on watch, they pointed to 
a. clump of totes into which foe bison had entered, I could tee 
Turn distinctly with th&teieseope ae he lay in the shade. We 
soon settled the manner of approach, and walked up to within 
eighty yards. I bad given orders fee foe horses to be kept out 
« earshot, bat on foe &»f discharge «f our gnat were to 
Ihbreaght up. I bad some diAeuHy in pomiw nut the bison 
to agr companion, he, nev er b as ing seen owe before, mistook foe 
- t^^gfoin fcr aa aat-WU; beawver, I gathfat to kneel down, 

1 wd together took a Steady abet The anMdfi soon got to ft* 
Mgs aad looking round for a moment, received another shot 
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which hud only the effect of making him trot off ; my pony tia«t 5 ! 
been brought up and I spraog on his back and gave chase. 
seeing me the animal went away at a great pace and I soon 
sight of him, but could easily follow at a canter and trace tbefoqt- 
step : on again getting near to him he stopped, the blood w$t §jl 
tricking from a body shot. I gave him one barrel from liorsebaefc 
when he again went away : once or twice when I approached 
within 15 or 20 paces he seemed to wish to charge me, but on fir- 
ing he invariably turned : thus I chased him till sunset, the blood 
was running from his nose, mouth and every part of bis body* but 
I could not manage to put a vital shot into him. He felt once or 
twice apparently from weakness, and at last went into a } witch 
of high elephant grass where I could pot follow, JMy position 
was now rather unpleasant, I had been cantering along at, a good 
pace for nearly four hours, and as my friend had, pot feUiucliH^d 
to come with me, I was quite alone, with not tike slightest lufow*. 
ledge of the jungle, moreover the sun had set and the jungle, I 
was aware, had a pretty good stock of tigers and other brutes, 
unpleasaut customers when hungry. , I scrambled to the top of 
an eminence at no great distance and commenced collecting alt 
the dry wood and grass within reach to make a fire; this after 
a long and fatiguing ride was no easy task. It was getting dusk 
when I descended to search in the bed of a nullah for a pool of 
water which I was lucky enough to find. I certainly never en- 
joyed a drink more, albeit I should have been sorry fo have 
tasted such nastiness under ordinary circumstances ; piy pony 
too seemed to enjoy it ; unfortunately, thinking lie was pretty dcjfl 
tired with his day’s work, I did not take the precaution of secur- 
ing him whilst 1 had a good wash ; on trying to catch him whotl 
ready to ascend the hill, T found that he just kept most provok* 
ingly out of reach, so after one or two attempts, 1 let him alone. 
It was now quite dark and I was busy with the flint and steel 
to set fire to the wood collected, when I heard the voices of the„ 
Bheels who had come on my track. A shout soon brought them, 
all to me, several carried leaves full of clotted blood which hud- 
fallen from the bison ; they said that it was impossible that ho 
could ever leave the cover which lie bad entered ami persuaded 
me to start for the tent My pony was not to be caught by "any 
manoeuvre, so we left him and after a long walk, we reached the 
tent about 10 o’clock. I was talking a cheroot and trying to di 
cover my friend’s reasons for not coming in pursuit uf the bisbit, 
when the confounded pony trotted up to his picquet* as quietly 
as possible ; how the animal had found his way it is hard to 
guess, he coaid not have followed us as he did not, arrive for n 
coupte of hours after we did, and there w^re tip footpaths of 
any kind. *. . * * ‘ • 
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i: T^xt-fiicIrmng'We staftedvevyearly expecting to find -the 

’WSbrtmdP* -Oflf&chfog-the' spot -’we fdund pooisbf Mood in 
-VAViOiii pf&ttjs'Wberethe'anifnal hadlaindowri;' biit saw Od'other 
Kd’tibd’^ot a Way during the tiightaod the wounds' having 
ceased k waW not possible totrack him over the stones. 

^Idi'tof gbbdli jjm tb be disgusted at not ' finding him, as it' is 
ntia¥ceiy possible tiiat lie Could have recovered from the wounds ; 
and had rfiy fKehd ohly accompanied me, we should have been 
‘Oute'to iiaVe klbed him at the time. 

J ; ’ J t>h ; my I'Ctatn to the bahks of the blue Nerbtidda, (which 
r now regretted ever having left, my luck apparently having 
-gbhbat thC Satrie time) the Raja of Burmai senfa polite message, 
*yyiiig tliUttihtere were lots of tigers about, and that if I would go 
6 (it 'that day, he Would accompany me. Having ordered the 
efephartt and sent ft on a little way, we rode to the Cover in which 
"f was bM * tigress had taken up her abode. After beating a very 
shoit time; I saw her as she awoke apparently and was stretch- 
ing lierSdf ; tile elephant had passed within a few feet of where 
nlVehad been lying; The first shot struck her in the breast as she 
made a bungling attempt to charge, this made her turn and break 
cover, when 1 had two more shots wounding her heavily, one 
more bullet in the head sufficed. The male had been killed from 
a muchan aboUt a week previous to my arrival. 

■ Having made an engagement to meet friend Mark, in 
the Katkot jungle, it was necessary to hasten - forward. On 
retelling the village where we had agreed to meet, 1 found his 
lent pitched alongside of mine, and very shortly after my arrival 
lie came up in good spirits, but tired from a fifty mile ride, no 
joke' in the month of May in Mulwa even. 

Owing to the kindness of the resident at Indore, we were 
supplied with elephants, and every assistance was afforded in col- 
lecting-men. 

1 - The day after arrival as no kliubber had been brought in, 
1 proposed beating up the quarters of an old man-eating tiger 
Which had baffled all the attempts of D-^ — and myself last 
year. 1 We took the opposite aides of the nullah and soon came 
on the remains Of a kill a few days old. Mark' caught sight of 
tire tigCr lying % rock by a pool of water, he took a long shot 
and struck the arifthtfl in' the beHy. 'cfaUeihg him to roar lustily 
and show hitnselftbme, I safutedhhn with a couple of barrels 
us be disappeared amongst' some ‘bushes. We gave chase,' Mark 
came oh him face tb fate in some jtihglfr attd hit Hitn, when he 
'fttifc to a1fflf,Wh fcHbww j Wth* srime- difficulty; aftd from this 
pbibfffie clila^e iaittd “for- ’five • fidurS, 'sometimes hi sight and 
getting dccSSlobal Ibhg ahots‘ ‘ and again- fracking by the’ Ctcnts 
of mwdf 'dfone time M. disnfbhirted anfdlriidto 'apprbatfeHhe 
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tiger on foot, but theeleplwittnuhingw nwsesef the bwte off 
at a jog trot again. As itwasgettingusoi' apnset the, pjen, .were 
impatient and overran the. traces, pne or , bwowere, rflWWJg 
about trying to hit them off whenthe tiger, .rase 'from a bmn 
thirty yards from us, and tha fellow nearest had narrow escape. 
M. again got the start of me and had a, shot at Ides .*» . ha heaped 
away ; at last be could run no longer and was obliged to fight. 
A pariah dog belonging to one of the mahouts Sow »f. the tiggr 
as he lay at the foot of a tree, and yelled and harked as only, a 
pariah can— this so raised the tiger’s ire that he charged Mark’s 
elephant, but was stopped by a fallen tree which lay across hps 
path ; he then retired a little way, and I pushed on my elephant 
to get a near shot and put an end to him. As I, approached (the 
dog baying at him all the time) he again charged^ ray elephant 
turned tail and ouly gave me time to fire one barrel wpieb fortu- 
nately broke a fore leg thereby preventing his springing. He 
caught the elephant’s hind leg tho’ and left the, prints of Ins teeth 
pretty legible there, she shock him oft' and bolted for half a mile 
through the jungle, greatly to the detriment of my guns and coun- 
tenance. ■ 

During this time friend Mark had succeeded in disabling 
him. On my return I put a ball behind his shoulder, and the roar 
he gave sent the elelephat off again. On again returning the 
tiger was still struggling. I wanted to dismount, but before I 
could do so M. sent a ball through his head, which was a pet- 
tier. We were glad indeed that we had slain this brute, it was 
a long day’s work and I never 6aw so many dodges resorted or 
a big coward die so bard. Last year he killed five men, and 
although D ■— and I had hunted for three days we novejC 
could see him. 

• The following day we sent the tents on to the Kanar river. 
There is a delightful spot for pitching on during the hot weather, 
the grass seems to keep green, and the water cool in defiance of 
the scorching winds which blow in the month of. May. Wo 
went out in the morning, having heard of a tigress and cubs, hut 
did not succeed in finding them before 9 p» m,, so , mounted. ; piU’ 
horses and cantered on. Mark carrying, his rifle in case, we 
might see deer. We had not, got vspyj fa? .when m .lost the 
track of the camels, but asiheroad was sfony we, determined 
going on a little to make sure they had not passed., QreoUy to 
our, surprise on issuing from a rather thick- .patch ,o| jyftgKi vac 
beheld a herd of bison grazing quietly, within, two hundred yard* 
of us, we immediately dismounted ana M. went in chase. , After 
some interval I heard him fire, and on riding up found hi# 
standing over a very fine -bell which be had, dropped by, the, 
first. shptj, the herd had turned to . charge, but be scrambled «p 
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a tree ton'd by shooting had seated them off. We* measured the 
btiffS feet 4 incites from withers to sole of the foot ; he had splen- 
did horns. Having marked a few of the trees, we returned to the 
fyilt path. Toj^nately the Bheel (who had started as a guide) 
cttme up, and tiH us lie had seen the foot prints leave die proper 
'trabk,‘so followed to try and bring us back : he would not believe 
had even seen a bison, so I went to point it out to him, 
'and M. started for camp which we reached together after 
Bark. 

Next morning we went out early and set men to skin the 
.bison and take the skull and horns to camp : we hunted after 
the herd but without success. On our return we found a poor 
wood cutter who had been attacked by two bears, end one of his 
legs severely torn. We stitched up his wounds in the best 
Way we could, and proposed going after the bears next day. 
The man had been cutting bamboos amongst some rocks 
driven the animals rushed out of a hole and attacked him, two 
other men who were near ran to his assistance and tire bears 
roade off. They were too cunning to return to the same place, 
as we could see nothing of them on going there. • Wc were 
bpttiihg home, when some spotted deer rose a long way off. M. 
took a shot and wounded one, whilst I slipped off tny elephant, 
and gave chase, expecting to find them on the other side of the 
tiill. I was creeping cautiously along, when the man at my 
elbow whispered that there was a herd of bison near ; on raising 
"rtty head, I saw a couple of them watching onr movements. I 
. . took a shot at the nearest, and the ball . entering dose above 
the 1 shoulder, rolled it over ; but she recovered her legs, and tho 
herd trotted off, whilst the wounded one tried to walk away : 
Oh reloading a near shot brought it to the ground; I sent a man 
to caff M. who had not dismounted, and went after the herd : I' 
had two tnore long shots, but did not succeed in disabling 
another. The one killed was a Cow, and greatly to 1 my disgust had 
■'one of hier horrts broken. The marrow bones and the tongues of 
these animals are almost the only parts eatable, the meat is well 
ttosted, buit skit and very tough. !, l- ! - 

Some tigers having done much: mischief to the cattleof the 
wood cutters, we beat up theriver and certainly daw<dne, but at 
such a distance the only two dhots Which we could fire were of 
ftp effect M. had a shot at a veritable wild dog.'-' la the after- 
noon we dismounted froth the elephants, and iri walfctflg ap wyme 
dry nullahs thickly' wooded* With • bamboos, wd ptftm several 
deer and bagged otic or two. ‘ We ecparntM 1 w Htttej* and I Mid 
otify gbftfe a short distance/ when a hyena 'gok tip frdm antomrst 
j/itbe/wki-/ I killed Win. ; k>tt' •ttatbHMik tl*d»epei' tMiete- fve 
to meet 1 sat dtmtto toWaitM;^ ari-iW^i' Abogt hslf 
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an hour after, I.hearditwo shots, and on running in the direction, 
I found that he hafd ocftne on a herd of bison (having tracked 
them for some distance) he had killed one and was in pursuit of 
the herd. On hUVeturn he said he had fired a rtaht and left shot, 
one of the animals falling the other going off f| p, speedily. He 
Itad then chased the herd as long as he could run, .and wounded a 
third ; but in reloading lost too much distance to catch them again, 
so came back to look for No. 2. The one killed urns, a Qow. It 
was too late in the evening to commence skinning her, so we cutjbe 
tongue and tail off and set out homewards; hardly,. however Had 
we gone fifty, paces, when a bison jumped out of a patch of , long 
grass, this was the No. 2. M. struck ; however he Imd recqverea 
a little as he went off at a great pace, we ran after hup, but my 
companion’s legs being a good deal longer than mine, he was 
speedily going ahead, so stopped and took a long shot which fortu- 
nately had effect in the animal’s back and made him pull up. We 
now approached nearer, and a few more shots rolled him over: 
a fine young bull, not quite full grown. During the night we 
were suddenly awoke by the most frightful screaming ; as we 
slept outside we were surrounded by our servants and animals, 
and the noise they made was quite horrible, t seized a tulwar 
from the head of my bed, and noticed that M. clutched; his 
pillow as the nearest weapon. The yelling lasted about three or 
four minutes, and when quiet wa 3 restored and we cams, tp 
enquire into the cause, they said that one man. having awoke (jaiv 
or fancied he saw a tiger close to him, and sung out lustily, Each 
man as he was, roused, joined with all the power 9 )' which lijs 
lungs were capable, * and certainly the noise sounded , most 
unearthly in the darkness and silence of the night. One or two 
fires on the skirts of the camp were barely visible, and only 
. showed the black jungle beyond. I think the tiger must have 
been imaginary. Only a couple of years ago when a party of 
us were encamped on the same spot, a leopard came into the 
camp at night, crept between some horses and seized a syce by 
the throat; bis struggles awoke his companions and we all were 
aroused; the brute let go and slunk off.: hardly however 
had wa begun to bathe the poor fellow’s throat, to see the extent 
of, his wounds,, when a great noise; on the other side of the tent 
made us « 1 ) run over there, and. we, found another man. had been 
seized. in,: the same manner : both men died, and the. following 
evening we- cast lots to eit in a njucban over an unhappy little 
cur, ycJeped, Tow Row, which.was tied up as a decoy. Pow- 
der and the Guardsman bad the luck (0 oaye first watch, whilst 
we turned in ;-butwere soon aroused by eight shots within fifteen 
yards of oer jbeds; The Jeopard had pomedownon the dog, put 
oh proceeding to thoepat hewapoot to bp sequ. . The following 
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morning he was found dead fifty yards from the tent with five 
bullets in him. Poor Tow Row was the victim of circum- 
stances, for though he escaped the leopard he was shot by 

Since then the servants generally have been* more careful to 
keep fires lighte^^t various parts of camp. 

Mark having received an unexpected order to return to 
cantonments, we started early the following morning, intending to 
ride through the jungle and shoot anything and every thing we 
saw. 

We sent the elephants by the road. Towards the end of a 
lpng day we had given up all hope of seeing anything, as 
there was only one old iron pit which we had not examined. On 
reaching this, we dismounted from our horses and stood over the 
mouth, which was no more than three or four feet below 
us. The Bheels and old Jungly Baba (the prince of trackers) 
were throwing a few stones down a shaft a short distance in 
our rear, but all that came out was a poor little hare which 
seemed quite dazzled on coming into the sunshine : the Bheels 
attempted to mob it, and whilst we were watching them, I heard 
a rustle among the leaves in the pit, and on turning saw a tiger 
galloping from under our feet up the opposite side. We fired 
instantly, the animal rolled over but recovered her legs and 
went across the plain ; we each fired the remaining two barrels 
and commenced reloading ; when to our amazement a terrific 
roaring in the pit was soon succeeded by the appearance of an 
immense tiger which rushed from within a few feet, and on reach- 
ing the brink, stood for a moment and looked round at us — 
greatly to our relief he appeared to think \Ve were not exactly 
what ne would like to eat and galloped off. lie had a large 
wound on one shoulder which had been given him from a 
muchan a few days before. It was most ungallant to his fair 
mate, allowing us to empty all our barrels at her before he showed 
himself. On reloading we followed the track of the one which 
we had wounded, and in 300 yards or so came on her, lying dead 
at the entrance of another pit, with seven bullets in her of which 
one was in the heart. A storm that had been threatening 
now broke, and we sought shelter in the pit, out of which wo 
had turned the tigers. The attempt to trace the second failed, 
as every mark of him was destroyed by the rain. We got to 
camp at 5 r. m., and our regret at not having been ready to 
receive the tiger added to ten hours of walking on a cruelly 
hot day, made us feel both disgusted and tired. Mark returned 
to cantonments, I remained a couple of days in the hope of 
gating the large tiger ; once t saw and wounded him by a long 
shot, but. loosing the track us soon a* the bloou stanched, we could 
tipi again find it. 
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I took leave of the Katkot jungle with great regret; tWt 
was my third season in it, and had my companion not 'tfeWi 
unexpectedly recalled, we should, I think, have made a very 
addition to our bag, it was even then larger than that of eithef 
of the previous years. The encamping ground 3ur Head Qua*^ 
ters, on the Kanar river, is alone, I think, wWlli one’s while 
visiting. The spot on which our tents were pitched was grass 
sward, within a stone's throw of the river, and shaded by magni- 
ficent trees ; numerous springs of water (considerably impregnated 
with iron) issued around, and from one of these we regularly 
took a long draught previous to leaping into the fine clear river 
in which we bathed at least twice a day ; the water was always 
cool. There are very fine mahseer in some of the deep pools, 
and to a fisherman there would be ample amusement in killing 
them and the millet which I think would rise to artificial fly. 

On my ascending the ghats at one of the marches, the 
villagers brought me news of a family of tigers which had taken 
up their abode in a nullah at no great distance from the 
dfik bangalow. Not expecting to have heard of more game, 

I had sent the elephant back, so I had to go on foot ; after 
several hours walking, as there was no appearance of the 
tigers, the villagers persuaded me to ascend a tree and 
sit in a muchan constructed directly over a very smalt 
pool of water, to which they said the tigers came every afternoon 
at 4 or 5 o’clock to drink. After an hour or so 1 was getting 
rather tired, when the man sitting with me, drew my attentym to 
some pea fowl which were moving about in the bed of the 
nullah a hundred yai;ds up. I was watching them when a tiger 
appeared w alking leisurely down amongst them, they seemed to 
take no notice of the animal, only hopping out of his way a 
little ; the tiger came steadily on towards the water, stopping 
occasionally under the bushes and brandies overhanging the bank 
and rubbing his back against them, at the same time uttering a 
low sound,* as he advanced I almost forgot my intention of 
shooting him, so occupied was I in watching every movement; lie 
certainly looked very grand. I could see the action of every 
sinew in his body as be came slowly towards the water; I allow- 
ed him to come under the muchan where he remained about 
a minute, suddenly however he growled and w alked away. I sup- 
pose he must have smelt us, as we were not more than twenty 
feet above him : the instant he reappeared, I fired and he rolled 
over the bank to all appearance dead ; but as I prepared to des- 
cend the tree, he recovered himself and sneaked off through the 
bushes; I gave chase and saw him going away very lame, but 
the only shot I had must have been intercepted by the branches 
which intervened. Numerous small ravines rcndfeWd ‘all ritjf 
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bunting for that afternoon fruitless. Next morning as I prepar- 
ed to go out again, an officer who happened to be travelling 
d&k to Mhow arrived at the bungalow ; he required little persua- 
sion to accompany me, so we started, but after a long and ineffec- 
tual search, we llrere obliged to return empty handed, not having 
seen the smallett trace; this I regretted the more as my friend 
had never seen a tiger killed. 

Here ended a few weeks of tolerably good sport. Should 
the opportunity offer of another hot season in Maiwa, I do not 
despair of making a considerably larger bag than fell to my lot 
this year. 

Hotspur. 

September, 1849. 


ASSISTANT SURGEON E. HARE’S LAST REPLY TO 
MR WESTERN. 

Whether tartar emetic will produce nausea, and raise, not 
pustules, but a blister ; whether calomel* is used alone as a purga- 
tive, or with a draught in the morning to assist it ; whether a 
new born infant may be sponged with impunity with spirits of 
turpentine; whether Mr Western has demonstrated !! that tur- 
pentine blisters where the hair grows and not on the smooth 
skin ; or professor Coleman ever told him so : these are ques- 
tions^ which can at once be answered by a medical reader, and 

* There is no contradiction in my observations on Calomel. After it has salivated, 
it always purges, sometimes severely ; but btfore salivution and given as a common 
dose of physic, it requires, as every one knows, other purgatives to help it. 

t Many more might be mentioned which I put in a noto which the reader may 
look at or not as he feels inclined, such as catarrh which he still maintains is a dis- 
ease of the head! and that John Hind is a fool, and cannot sec lacteals as well a* 
himself (Mr Western), Agaio, in Mr Spooler’s experiment, of courses tube can be 
made weak enough to coil on itself, instead of passing up the bowel ; and another 
might be made strong and hard enough to rupture it, perhaps, if sufficient force were 
used, though to do this with a rounded extremity to the tube, very unwarrantable 
force indeed must be applied. Some such an instrument I fancy was employed by 
Mr Spooner as the Probang with the “ knob cut off,” which Mr W. tried to pas?,*p. 
58. A Probang is a stiff, strong, only partially flexible tube covered with string, and 
is made for the purpose of pushing down lumps of turnips, mangel wurzel, cabbage, 
stalks, Ac., which often stick in stall fed bullock’s throats in England. It is a barbar- 
ous instrument enough for its own purposes, much more for passing into the intestine 
of horse, for which it was never intended ; but all this is no reason why a j ro- 
periy proportioned and smooth elastic tube will not pass with perfect ease and 
safety. The same sort of objections were raised against the stomach pump tube 
when flrft invented for pumping up poisons. Swanns of cases occurred, or were 
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to a general one they must be uninteresting. I will leave these, 
therefore, and apply myself to one point only, and on this I am 
content to stand or fall. If Mr Western’s large plate p. 68, be 
a true drawing of the rectum, my plan is manifestly impossible, 
utterly so; but if *it be not a plate of the rectum, but of the 
codings of the small intestine divided by himself at A, to form 
an anus, and separate it from the stomach with which, before he 
divided it, it was continuous, and if the real rectum is cut tumy ! ! 
with the colon, whose other extremity it forms, out towards E ; 
so that it does not appear at all in his drawing : then 1 say 
that Mr WestemVargument must be indeed a weak one, to 
urge him to such extremities in defending it. Give me your 
patient attention reader for only half an hour, and I will explain 
what I mean, in such a way that you can decide for yourself, 
without trusting to Mr Western’s assertions or mine, merely by 
comparing my rough diagram, w ith a sketch of the bowels in 
Blaine, Youatt,* or any book you can find ; but if you will uot 
take this small trouble, I cannot help you : and do the same with 
other important disputed points, you will be like the French 

Canadians, who trust their souls to the priest, their bodies to thu 

/ 

manufactured in tlie periodicals, of stomachs lacerated, throats rupture.l,&c. &c., and 
some tried so hard that they got the tube into the wind pipe, and pumped the lungs 
full of broth, chalk mixture, &c., intended for the stomach in cases of poisoning with 
acid— see an amusing lecture by Dr. Watson in the Med. Gasctte, vol. 1 7, on 
injuries inflicted by the stomach pump tube ; and yet it is still used with pcrfeet 
safety, and saves the lives of hundreds, and is justly considered, now prejudice has 
subsided, with only common precautions, the most valuable of our improvements in 
medicine. * 

On one point I am wrong, and I confess it most willingly, I believe on second 
thoughts that the acetic acid may be the more active ingredient in St. John Long’s 
liniment. The union of the two, acid and turpentine, in fact accomplishes what 
neither could do singly. 

The situation too of the most numerous proportion of the lacteals, he may dis- 
pute supported by good authority, it is still an undecided point, and probably ever will 
be, for the lacteals are visible enough where the fluid they absorb is milky and white, 
but in the large intestine the nutritious fluid is of a dark colour and they cannot 
thus easily be seen. It was the opinion, however, of Abemethy as well as John Hind, 
fool as he calls him, that thejr are very numerous there, and it is manifest that soma 
.absorbing apparatus must be there or how were Dr. Watson and others (see hie 
lectures, p. 474) able to feed their patieuts for 51 weeks entirely by beef, tea and egg 
injected by the rectum without a particle of food by the mouth. 

Except these points, if yon examine Mr Western's paper, you will see nothing 
but facts and demenstration, supported only by his own " faithful” plates, and 
assertions, the value of which must be decided by the main argumeutbbove. 

* They are of course all alike, no one but Mr. W. disputes such well known 
facts as the shape of the intestines. 

IMP. SPOUT, UKV.— TOt. X., MO. XX. 


* 0 
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doctor, their property to the lawyer, and never thinking for them- 
selves poor animals, are robbed by them all. 

Now look at the point marked D in both the drawings, and 
yon will see that at that point three roads meet ; viz. F, the ccecum, 
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a blind pouch ; B the small intestine twisting about continudusty 
till it joins the stomach and mouth, and K the colon, which If 
not cue away by Mr W. at b, would run on as in the above 
figure, to the true rectum (i) ; whereas he makes his rectum by 
dividing the sinalrintestine some way up at A, and then talks 
about the cells and twistings of this small intestine, which lie 
has manufactured into a rectum, and shews the impossibility of 
passing a flexible tube up it ; which, the real rectum being some 
10 to 15 yards distant from it, out at the other end (i) of the 
huge colon, I never wish to try, for 1 can't reach it. 

The piece of intestine given, is a true bit of intestine, and 
Mr Pybus has drawn it most faithfully, and it was not his fault 
that the wrong end was given him to copy, cut across and in- 
correctly named as it is by Mr Western. 

The whole question may be decided by asking any anato- 
mist, human or veterinary. 

I. Is it the small intestine, or is it the rectum ! ! which 
joins the ccecum and head of the colon at D ? 

II. Does the rectum join the ccecum at all ; is not the rec- 
tum a continuation of the tail of the colon at (i) yards away 
from it (the ccecum) ? 

1 have now given you, reader, the rough facts, which will 
enable you, if you compare my diagram with any common 
plates, and question your doctor the first time you see him, to 
decide for yourself. If Mr Western has done what I now 
affirm, you will know what weight to attach to his other inser- 
tions of demonstrating ! ! That turpentine will blister the hairy, 
and not the smooth skin, &c. &c., and form your decision of the 
whole matter accordingly. 

It must indeed, I think, have excited your suspicions, when 
you road Mr W. boldly asserting that men like Percival and 
Vouatt (p. 57), do not even know the names and shape of the 
different parts of the intestine which they spent their lives as 
professors in the university in describing ; but he must be holder 
still and fight it out with professors Todd, Rymer Jones, Blaine,* 
and every writer who has ever described the horse's bowels ; for 
they, as he says of myself, are “ miserable martyrs”t — witnesses 
of the same mistake, and all name it rectum, from rectus straight, 

* See Blaine 1818 and Todd’s Encyclopadia of Anatomy so late as June 1849* 
Rymer Jones there, page 735, gives a plate (fig. 511) of the coccum of a horse shew* 
ing the small intestine B and caput coli E joining the emeum F at 1), and says, M the 
small intestine terminates in the caecum and the colon forming a viscus of vast capuci- 
ty, becomes gradually contracted into its dimensions (ftmnel shaped) and terminates 
in the rectum” and p. 736 that the rectum Is separated 21 feet from the caecum, 
f From msrturo* a Greek word meaning a witness. « 
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because it is the only part of the bowel which is straight, and 
not twisting . 

I must now, for the present, leave you reader to Mr Western’s 
tender mercies, his forthcoming “ faithful” places, his bold asser- 
tions and demonstrations ; other important duties will prevent 
my writing more for some years to come in the pages of this 
ably conducted Journal, but I will be a reader of it nevertheless, 
and hope ere long to broach another subject, and have another 
friendly fight with Mr Western, for your edification and amuse- 
ment. 

E. Hare, Assistant Surgeon . 


THE SONEPORE MEETING OF 1849. 

Hear Abet, — The sword thank God has been driven home 
into its scabbard, and time afforded for the resumption of the 
quill in your cause. Though thousands of miles have been travers- 
ed over since we last met, and new scenes and adventures have 
passed in review, worthy of being recorded, yet these must form 
matter for some separate article— Sonepore and her prospects, 
as of old, must now engross all our thoughts. 

It would lie well, indeed, if we could give a picture of the 
past fit to dwell upon. Behar has been asleep, or, if not asleep, 
some influence must have been at work to paralyse and disunite 
her sporting fraternity. The young bands, who, in days of yore, 
sported their odds freely, and who had become older, at least, 
in their apprenticeship, gave out no fitting bait to tempt the idler. 
Profound listlessness and indifference prevailed to portend that 
the meeting would be a failure. 

When we thought of the glorious and unrivalled sport, 
which the years 46, 47, and 48 afforded — we had some difficulty 
in persuading ourselves that this could be ; but conjecture is at an 
end. The year of grace 1849, as regards Sonepore, has gone 
from us, and left nothing behind — but a miserable feeling of dis- 
appointment and despair ! 

When at the commencement of the season, we wandered over 
the pages of your Review, we then recoiled from the list of 
aspirants to Turf fame. Where are you, Mr Williams ? Have 
the misfortunes of 48, which commenced at Sonepore, frightened 
you from our shores ? Mr Forester too ! Why did your Pretender 
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change hands ; and is it possible that you have gone from us for 
ever? Your absence having been proclaimed, vve grieve your 
loss, yet hope that the fervour of youth will lead you into the 

S ath of greater distinction ! Mr De Vaux, Mr Grey, Mr Charles, 
Ir Return, Mr Cunyngham, Mr D’Arcy (we conjure up all 
names that are familiar) will you not come back to us ? All 
apparently have gone, proclaiming, as it were, that some pesti- 
lence has been pervading the land, and taken with it all that 
was valuable. 

We could as easily, as before, have given you an account of 
the horses in training; but the inducements held out for 
indulging the public were few. Mr Fox kept his lot (if lot it 
can be called) consisting of two Arabs and a mare, till the begin- 
ning of October — in the North West. In Mr Holdfast's string 
there were no new faces — save Bonanza and Firefly. Mr 
Fitzpatrick, it is true, had a Honeycomb, which has neither 
proved sweet, nor valuable. But what of all this ! On the 
15th of September no less than three cups were said to bo at the 
disposal of the Stewards, for want of subscribers. Voices innu- 
merable were exclaiming hurrah for Handicaps, at heavy weight*, 
and gentlemen riders ! A still small voice proclaimed that the 
cups, having been entered for by Mr Holdfast, and being private 
purses, must fall to his net with a walk over. Yet all this roused 
us not from our lethargy, nor induced us to make a fair show up 
of all the absurdities and protests (protests forsooth !) which 
were threatened to be perpetrated. It was a scene, Abel; # but, 
as I have before stated, a dull one. Though life was at times 
imparted to it by som?, yet it gained no head ; and indeed it was 
long before we could put our “ stout heart to the brae/ 1 and 
think of betaking ourselves to Sonepore. 

But vve are off ; and though in our transit thence, we sought 
slumber, yet it was a fitful sleep. That lovely moon, our constant 
guide on these occasions, broke through our rest, and urged u* to 
cast a look around, and to dwell, in wonder, upon the scene, 
which, even at that time, could be presented. And what a 
scene ! the whole earth, as it faced us, seemed to have been 
repeopled. A stream of life was pouring onward to the summit 
of hope — men, women and children dragged not their lengths 
lazily along ; but with hurried step proceeded — impatient to seek 
that expiation which they felt sure would be afforded ; and thus 
did vve progress, until we also became mixed up with the 
heterogeneous mass of corruption that had collected at the 
junction of the Gunduck with old Gungnjee. It is not at 
jSonepore only that such multitudes assemble; Hudjceporo, 
which is on the eastern banks of the Gunduck, could disgorge, at 
this season of the year, perhaps even more of the nations of tli* 
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wth, thau its near neighbour — and the perpetual hum and din 
lyhich reached our ears on the western bank, shewed, at least, 
that the gathering crowd was neither idle, nor unhappy. 

But poor Sonepore, why have the European part of the 
community deserted thee? Thy trees have fiot diminished in 
size since we last met ; thy beauty has not flown, yet for what are 
thy branches now spread forth ? The canvass, to which, for 
years, they offered covering, seems now to disdain thy shelter ; 
some twenty tents alone seek refuge in thy shade. No specula- 
tion is abroad. Tliere is but one question (the cup question) 
which inspires hope — that there may still be running ; but it is 
soon shelved by the declaration of the Stewards that the cups are 
Mr Holdfast’s ; and in this state we arrive at the morning of the 
running, which produces the following bill of fare. 


Tor the Maiden Arabs. 


Mr Holdfast’s 

g. a. h. 

Blood Royal 

Mr Fox’s 

c. a. h. 

Sea Gull. 

Mr Seymour’s 

g. a. h. 

Soothsayer. 


For the Colonials. 

Mr Holdfast’s 

b. n s.w. g. 

Firefly. 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

b. n.s.w. m. 

Woodbine . 


For tiie Durbhungar Cur. 

Mr Holdfast’s 

b: n.s.w. ra. Bel Iona . 


Walks over. 

This, reader, was not likely to be a feast for the sportsman f 
But men will talk : the admirers and frequenters of the ring, 
wearing for the occasion their most knowing attire and looks, 
said that Blood Royal was not in wind— that Soothsayer 
could gallop, and that Sea Gull was not an unlikely nag at 3 
to 1 against him. If, Abel, I had been betting, I would have put 
ray last shilling against the Gull ; and afterwards have felt 
quite happy and secure in having done so. There was no impa- 
tience manifested to get to the scales. No George Barker — no Joy 
had to weigh : a knowledge was abroad that while there were no 
horses to contend against Mr Holdfast’s, there were no riders 
who could, in a masterly style, land a winner, or shew even 
decent riding, if called upon at the finish. The bugle sounded 
for saddling again and again ! Whether by order or by instinct 
the buglar traversed the encampment, blowing his call, I know 
not. But out they came, when, with little difficulty, as you may 
suppose, they were started. To describe the race would be 
absurd. There was no galloping. The Blood Royal, so much 
for royal blood — ran the course in 3-15, a proof of our assertion. 
IJut notwithstanding all this / our dark friends on the opposite 
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&Me of the rails, who alone had been hurrying and jostling for 
place, delighted in the tomaaha, and result ; and vehemently 
exclaimed — ** Wah ! Wah ! Collector Saheb ka Ghora jita r 
How different this ejaculation to that which was forced upon our 
ear by a son of "Mars, with whom we hare no acquaintance— 
u Here’s a go ! — I’m jiggered if there will be any sport !” 

But to our next race — the Colonials — it is hardly worth 
recording. Firefly galloped as he pleased, leaving Woodbine half 
a mile from home, unable to reach the goal. 

For the Durbungah Cup, as it is shewn, Bellona walked 

over. 

This show up, Abel, was not likely to buoy up the hearts of 
those currishly inclined, and though we observed some counte- 
nances unusually lengthened and angular, yet others glistened in 
the throng — the faces of happy mortals, portly, and of course 
rich, who appeared never to have known care, and who seemed 
doubly happy for having secured liberty and a holiday. Sunday, 
I must tell you intervened, and this day of nought was permitted 
to pass off quietly. But, at the early hours of Monday (I assure 
you they were the early hours of the latter day) we were roused 
by the song of some merry bird, who was with difficulty giving 
forth these cherished lines — 

If any cares or pains remain, 

Let’s drown them in the bowl ! 

The songster ceased, but there came the hip ! hip ! and the 
bravo and the — you’re a trump, youngster ; all of which maty he 
called the concomitants of such scenes : and if not — the out* 
pourings, at least, of th’ose, who, on the occasion, would swear by 
the maxim — “ In vino veritas.” We skip Monday with this 
remark as applicable — “ Ex nihilo nihil fit,” and on Tuesday are 
told that a day’s racing has been brought forward — to give the 
public one race. On that auspicious morning then we commence 
with, at sunrise, 

The Chdmpardn Cup, 
for which Mr Holdfast walks over ! 

The Dumraon Cup, 
for which Mr Holdfast walks over ! ! 

The Civilians’ Purse, 
for which again Mr Holdfast walks over ! ! ! 

and now arrive at the Race for the Sonepore Cup— -originally 
fixed for the 4th day — which brings to the post 

Mr Holdfast’s c. cb. c. Pretender . 

b. a. h. Bonanza . 

Mr Fitzpatrick's b. a. h. Referee, 
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The great Pretender was now to be.put to his mettle, and 
how ? An Arab— no less a horse than au Arab from another 
stable* with something like 1 1 stone on his back, was to start to 
cut him down ! Ye gods and goddesses— oome to our rescue, 
and prevent the ejection of much wrath ! - Thd’brute strided not. 
Barnes, with unusual dexterity, kept him sufficiently behind to 
show the more knowing how he could canter. Till impatient of 
the curb that had been put upon him, the great horse forced him- 
self to the front, and could barely be held back on the post to 
Bonanza, with whom the sporting owner declared to win. The 
time was not Derby, being quoted at 4 minutes. 

The threatening clouds now begun to lower and to warn us 
of some further change, Wednesday was a soaking day within 
and without, and Thursday became in consequence a “ dies non" as 
regarded sport, i. e . there was no racing. With the first pefcp of 
sunshine, however, on Friday the world turned out, and we were 
accosted by the salutation of “ Well old fellow ! They say tbat 
things, when they are at their worst, will mend/' Our friend be- 
come a true prophet. The Secretaryship immediately changed 
hands and passed into those of the able and energetic Mr K, 
Hawke. Shortly after— the*words “ Vive la bagatelle” were heard 
issuing from his “ Sumiana,” and in less than no time, as some 
wise-acre before now 1ms remarked, two races for gentlemen 
riders were on the card for Saturday. Of the first only we will 
give an account, as the other being a mere hurry-skurry affair of 
half a mile, claims not our attention — and we go therefore to the 
Modenaraiu Cup — for which we have the following entry : 


Mr Holdfast’s 

b. 

n.s.w. 

g* 

Firefly . 

Mr Mortlock’s 

b. 

n.s.w. 

g- 

Nimrod . 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

b. 

a. 

b. 

Rtferee. 


At the ordinary there was nothing done on this race, Firefly 
was considered by the owner, a sure trump card ; but the condi- 
tion in which gentlemen are to be found on the morning of run- 
ning, appears to be of more consequence, than the actual condi- 
tion of the horse to be ridden. The world requires not to be told 
that, on all such occasions as the present, there is great delay. 
One gentleman will complain of the inconvenience of his attire, 
which requires adjustment before he can be considered well got up 
by the ladies ; while another coming on the course* then and there 
has occasion to dismount, finding his stirrup leathers are not 
right — a third, and certainly the most knowing, waits to eee all 
others at the past, and gives fidgetty horses an opportunity of tak- 
ing it out of themselves, and settling down before he advances. 
They are now together. Firefly with the 10at. looks as if nothing 
could stop him; but at the word off he is seen lengths behind. 
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At the next view he is as far in front ; and as a matter of course, 
before 58 seconds are over, the wind is pumped out of both man 
and beast. Referee now takes first place, and without resigning 
it for an instant, comes in far ahead — the worthy owner (all ban 
to him) cheering da— cap in hand— -his young followers and him* 
self to victory ! 

And now reader, for your convenience and our own, we 
will compress matters ; we will say nothing of the miserable 
cracked instruments and voices belonging to Mr Bartels and his 
company ; we will dismiss the liutvva Cup with a mere passing 
note — that Blood Royal ran just as he pleased — and will bring you 
to the Handicap of the 5th day, which produced before us, for a 
Purse of 20 G. M. 

Mr Holdfast’s c. cb. c. Pretender. 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s b. a. li. Referee . 

Whether for this money it was judicious to start the Preten- 
der, deponent sayeth not. But Mr Holdfast could expect no 
favour from the handicappers. The impatient public said no- 
thing under lOst 71b would do! ' The stewards decreed 1 stone 
off; and the weights were thus declared. 

# st. lb. 

Pretender.. .. . . • • .*9 7 

Referee., . . .. .* .. 8 6 

At the post once more they dart off with the word. Referee 
forces the running, and satisfies us, for once, there is some pace. 
“Barnes! Barnes !” shouted an old stager near me, (ns if that 
worthy could be heard a mile off) “ The old thing. Cock sure 
of winning, he’s running his horse outside. By gad lie’ll get lick- 
ed !” — But it w£s not on the boards ; as they round the last turn, 
Barnes makes a rush for his horse, gets up to him, and on the 
post wins by a head, the time having been declared 3-6. Of the 
horsemanship of this race we must say little. It was a near 
squeak at the finish, which it would not have been had we had 
George Barker in the pigskin— of the time we may with safety 
say — prodigious ! 

Of the sixth day it will suffice to say that Bonanza won the 
winning handicap in 3-10. Blood Royal handy if need were re- 
quired. 

And now, Abel, Young Turfite is about to bid you adieu 
for the present ; but lie cannot let the quill get dry without call- 
ing on all not to take warning by the past year : they must think 
only of the three previous seasons of noble sport, which preceded 
it. The tide of our affairs is already almost at the flow. The 
public have now their picked and favorite Secretary, who is 
working double tides to redeem the errors— if they may bcMjaU-^ 
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rd errors— of the past. The stakes are not to be diminished ; bn 
the contrary the Turf Club, which has a footing on something 
like more fitting rules than those which were previously concoct- 
ed, is to give a Cup ! A large subscription has already been got 
up. People are even now talking of what th&y mean to do next 
year, and I have no doubt, in my own mind, but that the keen 
u Hawke, our Secretary, will be able, before long, to announce 
another 100 6. M. for a handicap ! ! — Of Mr Holdfast’s stable 
we feel certain, at least the nomme de guerre is a sticker in 
its literal interpretation ; — and we know the sportsman to be one 
of ten thousand, in liberality and heart. To Mr Pybus, Mr 
Charles and Mr Grey, et hoc genus omne of good and true men, 
we offer a hearty welcome, and one word only of advice which 
is, send your stables early. Do not be led into the belief that a 
summer in Calcutta is equal to a summer in Behar, when horses 
have to run in that neighbourhood, in the Autumn. Again I say 
farewell, and invite one good cheer for the prospect of 1850. 

Young Turfite. 



SPORTING GALLERY.— No. XX. 

Sir JonN Chrafe, C. B. 

Our Gallery opened with the portrait of a jockey : we 
have added civilians, country-gentlemen, merchants, dealers and 
a doctor, but it has taken us just five years to bag a soldier ! 
Though not without very considerable trouble in the catching, 
owing to the extreme diffidence of our victim, (on whom we have 
long had a design,) we have him at last; and in presenting to our 
friends Sir John Cheape, C. B., we introduce a gentleman, whose 
claims to have honour done in him in these pages are great, 
albeit he has modestly persisted that he has no claim at all ! The 
responsibility of his appearance here rests entirely with us : we 
pledged ourselves to declare as much, smiling at the time we 
did so, since we felt that the real responsibility would have been 
incurred, by our permitting any personal disinclination, or other 
difficulty, permanently to interfere with our good resolve. The 
right sporting spirit does not always evince itself in the Field or 
on the Turf: it may animate the man who never pulled a trigger 
or ran a horse : half a score of circumstances may interfere to 
prevent the natural inclinations having full scope; and even more, 
— the sporting spirit may, and very frequently does, exist in men 
who have no hankering after personal exploits. We have known 
it break out on occasions in men absorbed in books, or harassed 
by business, or the slaves of a low fortune. We detect it in manly, 
generous sentiments; in a love of nature; in the interest ^vith 
which they hear of Nimrodian life; and, when within their means, 
the liberality with wl|ich they support the amusement of others. 

It is not to be supposed that we are suggesting the sporting 
propensities of the gallant Colonel to have been passive. It is 
true he furnishes us not with a memo of a single beast of the 
field or fowl of the air that has fallen to his gun ; he has said 
nothing of the cunning of his right hand, at that sport which 
Johnson savagely described as a line with a fool at one end and 
a worm at the other ; he does not record that he ever rode feather 
weight or won the Welter ; bet the Calendar discloses that he hat 
been the owner of running horses — and some good ones too— 
during different periods of his Indian career. Tulip, Crafty, Pala* 
veram, Magic, Ali Pacha were of twenty years gone, when Sir 
John came out at Balasore and Midnapore and subsequently oil out 
Course, which he also reinforced in 1832*33 and again 1842*43. 
We have known him, however, chiefly as the strong and liberal but 
quiet supporter of the Turf, and as a gentleman never to b* 
passed over in any appointment of trust or delicacy in Racing mat- 
ters. We find him now a Steward of our Meetings, ms<ba has often 
been before ; and commanding, as he ha6 ever done, tho, 3 pnfi^enoi 
and strong personal regard of every one who knows l ^rn.— ATE* 
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A TALE OF YESTERLAY, 

4t There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

44 Can such things: hr 
And overcome '»* uVt a '■■’imnv'r cloud 
Without our special 

When the great commercial crash whie.li took place in the 
•City of Palaces some sixteen years ago. suddenly changed the 
circumstances of many old Indians from comparative wealth 
•into absolute poverty, by some strange decree of the fickle 
goddess, it as suddenly caused a select few to rise from the 
•scrubby calling of acquiring a competency within the precincts of 
the Ditch, into a lofty position at the Directorial Board of 
Xeadenhall Street, and invested them with control over fine 
houses in those aristocratic localities which are supposed to indi- 
* cate the abode of Dives . 

It afforded much consolation to many poor widows who, per- 
haps, had only half-a-dozen children to bring up and educate, to 
thinK that their poor dear husband’s old friends, in whose care 
their little all had been left, should have been able to save them- 
selves amidst such universal ruin. Pure-mirided creatures — they 
were thankful that the Military and Orphan Funds would save 
them from the discomforts of water gruel and poor-hoose accom- 
modation, and that as the saving of long years spent in a hot 
dimate had imperceptibly vanished, they could no longer hope to 
realize the enjoyment of many little luxuries they had often talked 
of when the day for their return to England was drawing nigh— 
and as for the children, dear things, it would be a long time 
before they grew up, and then something of course would turn up 
yfor them. 

No one could but admire and appreciate the charitable 
Spirit that pervaded these patient, meek and forgiving souls, and 
no one was more sincere in his admiration of it than my wealthy 
and of course profoundly respected friend, Sir Joshua Grabalf, 
Knight, of Graball Park, in the county of Kent, and of Portman 
•Place, London, 

No one assuredly was more worthy of the world’s respect 
He had devoted ten years of his valuable life 
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to the improvement of Calcutta society, and to the protection , 
of his friends property. But feeling he could no longer exist in 
such a questionable atmosphere, and that his prolonged absence 
from London wasmothing less than a downright injustice to the 
social, commercial* political and moral prospects of that city, 
with a resolution worthy of emulation, Mr Graball determined on 
setting sail for his fatherland with a quarter of a million in each 
of his trowser’s pockets. 

The Chuckerbutties moved an address to him on his depar- 
ture, his friends and acquaintances drank his health at the Town 
Hall. Ilis portrait was subscribed for, and old mother Hurk set 
forth his manifold virtues in a leader of unusual length and 
brilliancy. His junior partners gave a tremendous spread to 
show that they were rising in the Ditch world, and in token of 
their gratitude for having secured so fine a business to them- 
selves. 

London welcomed Mr Graball and his half million with 
open arms. One who was so well acquainted with the wants 
and internal resources of India, was of course deserving of a seat 
in the direction. He became an hon’ble master ! a patron of 
turtle venders, a possessor of some thousand acres of Kentish 
soil, a member of the British Legislature, and as he had not 
hitherto received any mark of royal favour, he kissed the sove- 
reign’s hand and rose up Sir Joshua Graball, Knight. 

Every body rejoiced at the discovery that virtue at last 
had met with its reward, and on the news of the great Calcutta 
crash arriving (which it did about six months after Mr Grabafl’s 
eyes had beamed with#delight on beholding Albion’s white cliff*) 
every sensible person at once came to the conclusion that it wig 
the absence of Sir Joshua’s financial talents and integrity that 
had engulphed thousands in a whirlpool of bankruptcy ! 

The new made city knight received the dire intelligence 
with all the firmness of a stoic, and on being condoled with by 
some half-dozen of bis colleagues in the Leadenball Street cham- 
ber, (who by the way were Sir Joshua’s dittos) u he was grate- 
ful to think that his late partners were in some degree above 
want, one was his son-in-law, who had most providentially taken 
his advice and settled every tiling upon his wife, the other was 
his brother-in-law, he had no doubt he could give him a thousand 
or two to go on with, and as for the Insolvent Court Coirnnis* 
sioners in Calcutta, they were intimate friends of his, sensible 
good fellows in every way, and there was sure to be some great 
joint stock company started on the ruins of the houses, and then 
£300 a month, and a small palace to five in, made the oriental 
existence of a man who never had possessed any thing but hit 
wits to live upon, pretty bearable; and as he knew* of fro 
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more fitted for the secretariat of some grand concern, than his 
dear wife's youngest brother, he would not forget to hint as 
much when the .next ship left with letters.” 

Of course when the columns of the morning papers teemed 
with appalling accounts of the misery entailed upon some hun- 
dreds of retired Indians, one half of it was attributed to the 
> imaginative powers of the pennj'-a-liners, and as for the other 
half, why the £.50 subscriptions from Sir Joshua and each of his 
dittos, which appeared in the largest type that the printing house 
compositors could select, was almost sufficient to allay the 
suffering as well as the sympathy so foolishly shown by the 
morbid drivers of the editorial quills. 

A little more assistance was however necessary, commission 
plates were therefore held out at the doors of St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square and the five pound notes dropped into them by 
Sir Joshna and his rich friends, caused them more than ever to 
be admired by the world in general and the pew-openers, who 
held them out, in particular. 

Thus it was that Sir Joshua was enabled to thank his 
Maker that he was not as other men were, and that if he had 
committed such a thing as one small sin in his life, why that 
day’s charity had more than covered it, and having determined 
to adopt as his motto that expressive line — Integer vitae, sceleris - 
que purus — he became more corpulent and respectable than 
ever, 

jVfoney in the hands of so skilful a financier and so power- 
ful and respectable a director as Sir Joshua, was not likely to be 
lying idle. As time rolled on, so did his .half million roll into a 
whole one, and the disinterested way in which he provided for his 
tradesmen’s sons, and the really kind manner in which he used 
to regret his inability to do the same for the sons of his late 
Indian friends and constituents, did credit alike to the goodness 
of his heart and head. 

The fusileer guards with an allowance of £1,500 a year was 
the only place of course for his eldest son. Several noble friends 
had assured him of this, and he agreed with them. As for the 
youngest, he must go through Eton and Christ Church, and if 
his tastes did not allow him to fill his father’s shoes in the mer- 
cantile world, a fat living could be purchased for him, and some 
quiet needy curate with a dozen children to support could easily 
be hired to discharge his duties for him, and be considered 
u passing rich” at the moderate sum of £75 per annum. This 
was, all just as it should be. Then his unmarried daughters, 
they certainly were not beauties, but then the plum apiece 
which he could lay down for them would be far more acceptable 
thaj^pfetfy faces to the numerous eldest sons of Dukes and 
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Marquisses, who would be doubtless prou<i of laying down their 
eoronets before his feet, and bestow upon his daughters their 
hands if not their hearts. Hard indeed if the children of 
so worthy a man could not go through life in ease and quie- 
tude ! • 

* * # # # # 

A battery of cannon was announcing through one of our 

up-country cantonments the glad tidings that Bhurtpoor had at 
last fallen, when a party of ladies, whose husbands were absent 
at the seige were congregated together in Mrs. Harcourt’s veran- 
dah. This lady was the wife of Major Harcourt of the Com- 
pany’s service. She was about nineteen years of age, and was 
certainly one of the most fascinating and amiable beings in exis- 
tence. She had been married about a year, and as her Infant 
son then two months old, was sleeping in her lap, her visitors who 
had been congratulating each other on the happy prospects in 
store for them, could not understand why a tinge of melancholy 
should shade a countenance usually so bright and happy. 

The fact was that the salute had not succeeded in dissipat- 
ing certain presentiments that had taken hold of her thoughts 
during the past few days. Her husband — who was twenty years 
her senior, and whose many fine qualities commanded her res- 
pect, though not perhaps her love — was in the field when her 
first-born made his appearance — and the poor girl could not 
divest herself of the idea that the father was destined never to 
set eyes on his son. The last regular post from cnm|fhad 
brought her the usual letter — full of hopes, tenderness and 
kisses for the little one*; but the last news had been conveyed by 
express, and of course particulars were not given ; but on their 
arrival, it turned out that a stray shot fired from the walls a few 
minutes before the British flag was to float tirumphantly over 
them, had struck her husband— who only lived long enough to 
commend his widow and her child to the good offices of one of 
his brother officers; who was to see that she arrived in safety at 
the house of his old school-fellow and agent Mr Graball, in 
whose strong box were deposited his will and every thing he had 
to leave. 

The shock she received on hearing that her fears had been 
verified, deprived her of reason for some days — which period 
I shall pass over in silence ; for though it has been my lot of late 
years to witness scenes of a similar, character, yet my pen 
refuses to perform 60 painful a task as a faithful description of 
this one would entail upon it. 

The kind hand of a warm hearted friend administered to 
her wants until she was sufficiently recovered to be placed on 
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board a budgerew, a#d in due course of time she found berselF 
with heHnf&nt comfortably settled down in Mr Grabail’s elegant 
mansion in Ghomiogee. From that good man she learnt that fey 
her late husband's will she was the possessor of one lack of rupees 
invested in the house, and that the interest of that together with 
the pensions she and her child were entitled to, would give her 
a good £700 a year to live upon— but that there was no neces- 
sity for her continuing to do so beyond a year or two, as with 
her face and fortune, she might make a second very eligible ven- 
ture either in England or in India. This he pointed out to 
her in the most impressive and parental manner— but the 
shudder that shook her delicate frame and the melancholy 
smile that pervaded her countenance as she hugged her infant to 
her heart, plainly bespoke her resolute intention of living in 
this world for her little Edward and for him alone. 

She fixed upon Kensington as her future residence for 
nnmerons reasons. It was not quite in the noise and smoke of 
the busy city— and yet it was dear enough to obtain the best 
medical advice in the event of Edward ever getting ill. Then 
there wore nice squares for him to go oat in on fine days. The 
most careful, attentive nursery maids were to be got there— as the 
best of them always preferred the vicinity of the Kensington 
gardens and the Knights-bridge barracks to any other corner of 
the known would. Then there was the most moral of maiden 
ladies who kept a preparatory school wherein little boys learnt 
how to hold their tongues before they were taught how to use 
thercff— and there was a Mr Birch, too, a young Dominie who had 
a pale face from never drinking anything stronger than elder- 
berry wine, and that only on Chrismas feve, was celebrated for 
rendering the Latin grammar more palateable to little boys, than 
even toffy or the fairy tales ! 

Under such auspices master Edward became a fine little 
fellow of seven years of age, with the most endearing and 
affectionate manners imaginable— and what with his lustrous 
eyes, his dark curly hair, and his brilliant complexion, he was 
upon the point of becoming a spoilt boy, bad net his mother, 
contrary to the expectations of all her good matured friends, seen 
the threatening evil, and very wisely determined on sending him 
forthwith to Eagle House Academy— a fine hotbed forjoung 
gentlemen who are not considered old enough by their fond 
mammas to rough it at Eton. 

Eagle House was just the place— situated in a fine open 
common, conducted by an Oxford divine apon the most orthodox 
principle, with the best-tempered of servants, the whitest of bed- 
certains, and the most 4*Kcata% cut hre&d and butter— it was 
withtSbau houi's drive of Sirs HarccurtYboute. 
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The master had no objection to Edward being taken liome 
every Saturday at noon, provided that he was back on Monday? 
morning early, a* that was prosody morning, and no one coutd^ 
expect to rise in this world if he displayed ignorance on \ 
important amatter* But then be it remembered that the Reve- 
rend Divine was but a human being, albeit a School-master ; 
and the tear that glistened in the young mother’s eye when she 
asked the above favour, was too much for him. 

As for poor Mr Birch, he was dreadfully cut up at being 
deprived of his diurnal visit to his young pupil. During the 
two hours that he attended, Mrs. Harcourt was sure to pep into 
the room for a few minutes, for the purpose of drinking in her 
darling’s recitation of u Propria quae maribus,’* indeed the day 
that lie reached as far as “ Mars, Bacchus, Apollo” without a 
mistake, she saw nothing less than a future prime minister in die 
cherub before her. But then during those few minutes-^** those 
sweet and fleeting moments,” as the tender-hearted man expens- 
ed them in his most impassioned ode,) he had the intense grati* 
fication of gazing upon the most angelic countenance in all 
Middlesex. But now that Edward was removed from his care — he 
could scarcely think of a plea upon which to make another call, and 
when she shook him by the hand and thanked him for the tenth 
time for his kindness and devotion to her little hoy, a mint came 
over his eyes and it was not until he reached the road, that he per- 
ceived there was somethimg still in his hand wrapped up in silver 
paper. It was his last quarter’s salary, three sovereigns arid three 
shillings. Had they been melted and poured clown his throat, fhey 
would have been far less painful to him than the choking sensation 
he felt. From tliaMay the rest of his alumni liked the Latin gram* 
mer less — his white neckcloth was tied with less care, as cacti 
succeeding Sunday saw him creep into church, and his house- 
keeper feared that her^elder wine would have no farther attrac- 
tion for him, as a most suspicious looking bill had been left with 
her at the door by the fur-capped pewter boy of the King’s 
Arms. 

Master Edward soon established himself as a favourite 
amongst the boys at Eagle House by subscribing half-a-crown 
towards the fire works for the forthcoming fifth of November, 
and by kicking bully Smithers on the shins the first lime that 
worthy ever attempted any of his tricks upon him. The 
bully, though voted a great brute by the boys, in consequence of 
his propensity for cobbing the smaller ones, was seldom punished 
by the doctor for a very valid reason. He was the son of a 
wealthy butcher, and the meat contract was obtained from him 
*on very advantageous terms. The bully’s origin, undoubtedly 
had a great deal to do With his being disliked by his companions, 
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fef sthoof-boys oP gentle blood are the rtiost exclusive aristocrats 
otathe face of the earth, and in my day preferred fighting with 
Hh i snobs to even ransacking a hard bake warehouse. What 
thfey arc in these radical-ridden times I know not, but fancy that 
they sere taught to practice the utile instead of*the dulce. 

In the course of time, however, the bully became the biggest 
in the school, and he took that opportunity of paying off upon 
the tribe of new-comers those scores which he bad been forced to 
pttt up with at the hands of their predecessors, a proceeding 
which did great credit to his physical courage. Young Harcourt 
however had not been accustomed to such treatment, and of course 
made good use of the first pair of thick shoes that he wore on 
assuming the scholastic garb. 

The doctor and his assistants soon took a fancy to him. 
Thbtigh high spirited he was docile, was always prepared with 
his lessoh, and neither stole the cherries from the garden, nor told 
Reis'When he had broken panes of glass, or had played any such 
fminy little joke as sticking cobber's waj&on the French master’s 
chair." 

? He reported favorably of everything except the bully, to 
bis mother m the first letter that he ever wrote to her, and when 
sh& received it written in the largest text hand, she did nothing 
the whole of that day but read it over and over again. 

1 As regularly as the big clock at Eagle House struck twelve 
dti'Sriturdays, there was seen the same sweet face smiling out of 
the jhtle carriage window which was standing at the awful green 
g*te, Ahd away ran Edward to be kissed a thousand times — to be 
aSkbd'ks many questions, and to be carried away to Kensington, 
there to undergo the same operation at thenhands of his old 
nurse, the good tempered house-maid, and the fat butler. 
And then those Sundays ! What days of happiness were they ! 
He bad always a hymn ready to repeat to his mother — and those 
calm and peaceful Sunday nights too, when she could sit by his 
Bed side, and watch her sleeping boy! Monday mornings, 
Blacker in the eyes of the mother than of the son, saw him 
inveloped in cape and comforter trundled off in the little carriage 
in company with the fat butler, who never failed on arriyal at the 
green gate, to add at least a shilling to "the master's* weekly 
allowance. 

41 Eheu ! fugftces, Postume, Postume 
Labuntur anni”l 

This state of things lasted but one short year ; Ditch rascality 
feftd done its worst — and the poor widow whilst one day engaged 
loathe* pleasing -task of preparing a juvenile entertainment in- 
^bmdiieipowrtioa of her only one’s eighth? birth day, received a 
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polite intimation from Sir Joshua Graball, that her tan thousand 
pounds were no longer in existence, and that she must be 
to live upon her pension ; “ but,” added that great and, wor|li| 
man “ remember that you are a mother ! resign yourself (to the 
will of heaven, behave yourself in a manner becoming a sincere 
Christian, and the widow of an officer whose memory the East 
India Company had just reason to cherish with respect and re* 
gard”! 

Tender thanks were returned for the healing balm thus 
generously offered to her wounded spirit. , It waahowever 
scarcely needed. With that invincible fortitude soinher^nt in 
woman, she at once determined upon getting. rid qf everything 
that was not absolutely requisite tor herself, in order that aha 
might carry out all the projects she had fovmed^foilEdward 8 
education and advancement The carriage and plate were sold^-* 
the establishment reduced to one woman-serv^it, and the house 
exchanged for a small room in a lodging. Her own expences 
were thus reduced to £500 a year, and the rest sufficed to push 
her boy through all the forms at Eagle House and into the fourth 
form at Eton. Here he was allotted as lower boy to Master 
Graball, and he had the honor of cleaning tlmt ,young<gentlQ* 
man’s boots — of bringing his rolls and sausages frorp the,Chvisti»- 
pher and of writing all his impositions; but as one day Master 
Graball chose to vent his ill-humour on his fag in a manner that 
young Harcourt’s spirit would not brook, the pseudo tyrant 
found himself suddenly laid low by a well aimed Scapula Lexi- 
con, and forthwith wrote home to his father a very highly colour- 
ed account of the youngster’s haughty and unbecoming demea- 
nour — “ for a little beggarly brat like that to do what no noble* 
man’s son in the college would dare, is more than I can put up 
with, and either he or I must be removed from the place !” 

Sir Joshua had been some little time a widower when.thia 
filial appeal was placed in his hands, or else he would have left 
the answering of it to the young gentleman’s mamma. As it 
was he was contented with sending his injured son. a five and 
twenty pound note, some good advice about sticking to the 
classics, and a short essay on the virtue of forbearance. 

Sir Joshua’s mind had in fact been seized with a new pro- 
ject. He would confer a great favor upon the widow Harcourf,* 
and get rid of her son out of the country at the same time. 
Though a city knight, an East India Director, and as such 
highly respected and looked up to by all classes, he was a good 
deal past the meridian of life, and of anything but ^ prepossess- 
ing aspect. The widow was verging on a state of beggary, at 
least according to the knight’s ethics, but was still young and 
divinely beautiful. He? would obtain possession of her gratitude 
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by bis benevolence, and as she was poor, and he was rich, she 
could not of course refuse to endeavour at least to repay his 
kindness by becoming the lady of so important a personage as 
himself. 

Time was too precious to be lost. He therefore thus wrote 
to Her, 

*-11 jr dear friend, 

For the last six years I have watched, with inexpressible 
interest and admiration, the noble sacrifices you have made, for 
the purpose of rendering your son an upright and useful Citizen 
of the world. Such conduct is indeed worthy of its reward, and 
I have all along reserved to myself the gratification of conferring 
one. Your boy is now fourteen years of age, and it is time that 
he should prepare himself for his entry on to the stage of life. Let 
that be my especial care. I have an Addiscombe appointment 
ready for him, and for any expence that may be incurred during 
fns stay there, and for his voyage to India, I will hold myself 
personally responsible. I offer this under the conviction that it 
is the bounden duty of every virtuous man in possession of the 
means of doing good, to assist his more helpless fellow-creatures, 
and that without any hesitation. Feeling that without charity, 
I can never hope to be blessed hereafter, I shall await your reply 
with anxiety, and in the mean time subscribe myself, 

Your faithful friend, 

Joshua Gkaball.” 

«The widow at once saw that as her son was totally depend- 
ant on her life, it would be ungenerous towards him to refuse this 
offer of a provision. The pecuniary assistance she however 
declined. She had hitherto proved to herself that she was capa- 
ble of making any sacrifice for her boy, and she would continue 
to do so as long as he was left to her care. 

It cost her many bitter tears to think that only two short 
years would elapse ere he would be launched into the great 
worfid — ere he would be sent forth, a mere child, to struggle 
with mankind. No one save a mother can understand the 
thousand fears that irresistibly present themselves on an occa- 
sion of the kind. Trusting, however, to the sound principles 
jdie had endeavoured to instil into him, and to the educa- 
tion he had hitherto received, she consigned him to the care 
of the Addiscombe authorities, and made him promise that 
he would not waste the little time he bad still before him, 

that he would try hard to get out in the scientific branch of 
tlie service. 

The promise w as unhappily soon broken, such being not 
unusually the case. 
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A school-boy, not even having commenced that finish to hi! 
Vacation which is so essential to a youth's well being in sobiefo 
be was thrown among a number of others similarly situated. At 
the very time that a wholesome dread of the admonitory rod 
should have been* held over these Urchins, they were equipped 
in military uniforms — taught to consider themselves men— to 
vote study a useless bore, and to look upon the public *hous£ 
parlour, clay-pipes and raw gin as the acme of human Enjoy- 
ment, and the great end for which gentlemen lived. In vain 
did the high tone which pervades the great mass of Etonians 
recur to his memory. He became impregnated with the Addis- 
combe atmosphere— his tongue was imbued with its slang-^nd 
When his disappointed though still forgiving mother, with tears in 
her eyes, asked him how it was he had only come out with an 
infantry cadetship, he unblushingly replied that his Eton course 
had been thrown away — that no mathematics were taught there, 
and without them, a fellow might consider himself lucky if he 
even pot out in the infantry. 

The good woman believed this — he had never, to her know* 
ledge, told her a falsehood, and when a morning paper arrived itt 
which Sir Joshua’s speech to the Addiscombe lads was duly 
reported (and which by the way, Sir Joshua had taken especial 
care to forward to Mrs. Harcourt) she drank in his expressive 
sentences with delight, and entreated her son to learn them by 
heart and never to forget them. The speech in good truth was 
such as could only have been delivered by a man whose mind 
was conscious of never having harboured an evil thought/ and 
when she gloated over the part in which were set forth the ad- 
vantages of attending church regularly, of studying the lan- 
guages, of writing to parents monthly, and of owing no mail 
anything, her face became saturated with tears, and she com- 
manded Edward to bless Sir Joshua as his benefactor in parti- 
cular, and a father of the fatherless in general. 

Such was the effect that Sir Joshua, retharkable for the 
keenness of his insight into the inmost recesses of the human 
heart, had truly anticipated, and it was under the influence of 
such anticipations, that his speech was rendered so pregnant 
with vigor and virtue^ that it excited the unbounded admiration 
of all who had the good fortune either to hear or peruse it, 

During the three months that Harcourt Was alio wed to pre- 
pare himself for the voyage, his mother* cbntrlved to give mm a 
most perfect outfit, by means 6f a mortgage she effected oh ,h*t 
penwon^-three-fourthfc of Which she was tb ^ive up to its liqui- 
dation for the three years following. Her son, howWjet, got 
through that period in a very pfeatfaril mattrtei^ by p4y^»g fare- 
well visits to bis old school favourites. ** / 
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^ , ft w as a sad offiqe the poor widow had to perform, but she 
F|litJitu% t fu^Ued what slie considered her last duties to him, by 
taking care that nothing was wanting either for his personal 
comfort,, or mental welfare. A mother only could have 
done this. But the day of separation at Jast arrived, that 
s,ad day . on which an interminable gulph opens between 
parent and child — and then occurred one of those heart-rending 
scenes in which numbers now out here have once been 
partakers in. 

She had to surrender up the only object she lived for in this 
world — to see it cast like a weea amidst the stormy waves of 
life. She saw her son carried away from her at the very age 
ske was most anxious about him — at the age of sixteen — that 
slender hinge upon which an entire career hangs — an age at 
which the human frame is least able to bear a change of climate 
—an age at which the human mind is in its bud, which if pre- 
maturely forced open into a full blown flower, the consequences 
are self-evident to the most disinterested observer — how infinite- 
ly more so to the maternal one ! Take a rose-bud, tear it 
violently open — and destruction of it follows. Transplant the 
schoolboy of sixteen into a hot-bed of idleness, dissipation and 
self-control — and the result must be the same ! True there are 
exceptions, but so few, that they prove the rule. 

And can the imagination picture to itself a more awful 
ordeal for a mother to pass through whose common sense, and 
keen perception dictates to her the above reflections ? 

is it credible that the India House has been so long cogni- 
zant of this crying evil, without having attempted to apply the 
slightest remedy ? Is the vision of that august body so hope- 
lessly oblique, that it is incapable of effecting the simplest 
reform ? 

The forefinger of Observation points at certain “great 
facts/’ the enormity of which almost stagger our belief. “ Mili- 
tary tribunals” and “ Bank dividends** suggest the question, 
which the voice of Truth replies to in the affirmative ! 

Sir Joshua now become more mighty, more profuse with 
liis charitable donations, and more respectable than ever — hav- 
ing allowed Mrs. Harcourt what he considered ample time to 
become reconciled to her late bereayement, determined .at once 
to 'gratify those earthly sentiments, that the widow’s beauty had 
before awakened in him. He sent her formal offer pf his hand, 
the calm but determined rejection of which caused him to solilo- 
quize very vehemently on the black ingratitude he had met with. 
That she — a beggar m a mean lodging house, should presume 
to thwart the wishes of him, was more than he could com- 
prehend, andl as he drained lqs first glass of old port that night, 
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he smacked his lips at the satisfactory idea that the day might be, 
at hand when the rich man might revenge himself upon and drtMl' 
the penniless woman 1 

Three years rolled by. The widow had repaid the outfit money,' 
and was enabled t<p improve her style of living — eleven years' had 
accustomed her to the practice of self-denial. It was a labour of 
love, or of something even more intense than love that had enabled 
her to undergo that which man would have accounted a series of 
hardships. It was her true woman’s nature ! that total absence of 
self-regard, thpt beauteous self-devotion — which man in his ina- 
bility to control his lust and appetite, and in his hourly venera- 
tion of hi$ world’s opinion and of the heartless conventionalities 
of an artificial society— is totally incapable of practising— 
while but he too seldom appreciates them in the opposite sex ! 

For the last three years the widow considered herself 
amply repaid by a long monthly letter from her son. Who 
reported everything regarding himself in the most pleasing and 
favourable terms. 

The young hypocrite ! if hypocrite the son can be called, 
who holds back from a mother situated as his was — all the evils 
that had befallen him. He got into a Regiment, the senfflrs of 
which neglected him. Nay, more, one of them plundered him — 
the benefit of kindly proffered advice was totally denied him, and 
the boy intoxicated with the idea that a tether no longer held him 
from roaming at liberty, plunged headlong into all the excite- 
ment that horse-dealing, gambling, and drinking afforded. > 

Two men, a few years his senior and of desperate circum- 
stances, gutted him of all his property. The money lender was 
sought, and Oriental usury poured the crowning libation on tho 
altar of his ruin ! 

The Insolvent Court protected him from his trades-people. 
But he still owed innumerable debts ofhomur! and the second 
letter that his mother received from him after her change of 
circumstances for the better, was to tell her that these must be 
paid ! or else that he could never again show his face In 
society. 

The pension was once more mortgaged for five years ! and 
the money raised was at once despatched — but this only sufficed 
to meet half his demand. Where was the rest to come from ? 
« it must be got,” the widow said to herself, “ or my Edward 
will be dishonored !” She had not accepted of the pecuniary 
assistance offered formerly by Sir Joshua. He might possibly be 
inclined to give it now on hearing of Edward’s dreadful position 1 
She straightway made application to him. This was his reply. 
“ Madam, 

Your conduct towards me justifies my reftmirig to assist ary 
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etfil-doer. Such ingratitude as jours merits no favour at my 
hands. .To throw you a sixpence would be for me to break a law 
imposed upon Christian society by God and man. Mo woman ! 
your brat may rot in a ditch-— and you may weep for him in a 
work-house ! but my hands hitherto clean jn the sight of the 
world, shall not be blackened by rendering assistance to the 
undeserving and the ingrate. 

Yours obediently, 

J. Graball.” 

AH hopes of the salvation of her son — the only tie that had 
connected her with life, being now gone, the broken-hearted 
widow sank slowly into the cold ^grave. 

Sir Joshua however lived and prospered — and still lives and 
prospers, and poor Edward Harcourt is to this day a living ex- 
ample of a system that is radically bad— and he can likewise 
witn fidelity point out how commercial vice and hypocrisy can 
prosper when robed in the mantle of respectability, and how 
virtue, unsupported by wealth, is allowed to slink away neglect- 
ed and despised ! 

l£the reader in his praiseworthy desire for what is just, has 
all along been expecting a contrary result, he will doubtless 
cavil at the conclusion of my tale. But for this the inequalities 
of our social code must be blamed ! 

The writer has merely arranged upon paper that which he 
has himself been a spectator of! Imagination might have 
painted the pleasing beauties of the ideal ! Observation alone 
can set forth the real in all its ghastliness ! Common sense 
may some day assert her rights ana eradicate evils complained 
of. But it has been ordained by One — that virtue must be her 
own reward in this life, and that the vices of the Pharisee, even 
though they offend not our legislative code, will assuredly meet, 
with their deserts hereafter. 


Pjclhi, Dec 1, 1849. 


Todgers. 
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• Chapter I. 

Under a fine mango tope, near the extensive gardens of a 
village, situated in a large plain about 10 miles distant from 

J , a military cantonment in the Deccan, two men were on 

one fine November evening standing engaged in gossip. 

The village, like most of its compeers in th&t pcyt of the 
world, was any thing but prepossessing in aspect, with its old dila* 
pidate fort, broken down mud wall, and mean hovels. The popu- 
lation lingering in idle talk about the choultries, or squatting on 
its hams beneath the gateways, seemed numerous in proportion to 
the size of the place. It differed too, in appearance, to that 
usually found in the villages thereabouts, — the peaceful Hindoo 
folk. For in truth the village owned for lord, an old native 
officer, once of high rank, who still kept up some shew of 
equipage, and in lieu of regular followers, allowed a strange med- 
ley of fellows, a cross between the ruffian and the vagabond, to 
hang about him. These were principally of the same caste as 
himself— Rajaput. Each individual was a fine specimen of 
cock-a-hoop swagger and vanity, and with a hmgottee for his 
whole apparel, strutted away, and carried his sword under his 
arm with an air of utmost absurd importance. Of the parties we 
have alluded to as eUnged in gossip beneath the shade ot the 
tope, — one was a man who despite of an advanced age, showed 
an erect form and gallaht bearing. Of the middle size and 
spare in figure, his movements still told of lightness and activity, 
whilst his bare arms and legs\looked nervous, and fitted yet 
for considerable exertion. 

His dress, common enough iiere, consisted of a short, sleeve- 
less cotton frock reaching down to the hips, and a pair of cotton 
drawers. His waist was girded about by a belt, from which 
depended a sabre with a curiously engraved silver hilt, and also 
a powder horn and bullet pouch. The face of this man alone 
betrayed his advanced age. Entirely devoid of flesh, the skin 
hung in huge wrinkles over the brow, whilst the cheeks were 
so sunken in, that had . any grinders been stifl in their place, the 
owner could not have taken his meals, without danger of chew- 
ing his own leather. 

The face was clean shaved, save on the upper lip, where 
still in full vigour florished, white as the silver belly of a blatik 
buck, an enormous mustachio. This old gentleman was the 
owner of the village, being Jaghurdeer of that and four others, t 
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and not being great man enough to cut a dash in any large 
town, resided among his people by whom he was much respected, 
and familiarly called by the title of his former military rank — 
the Jemadar. 

13y the side of the jemadar squatted A on liis haunches, 
native fashion, a man similarly attired, bearing a match- 
lock, well polished and ornamented with silver. This man 
was our jemadar’s personal attendant, and the matchlock 
the old sportsman’s favorite piece for shooting deer. In 
conversation with the jemadar stood a person who was 
employed as a shikarri by a Feringhee gentleman residing 

atJ . At this moment th# jemadar was the spokesman. 

“ Your master is late / '* said he, “ the sun is setting; I thought 
he intended to take a round with me this evening ; it will now 
be dark very soon.” “ I expend him here long ago,” replied 
the shikarri, u he sent liis guns on, and there*' — pointing to a 
bullock cart coming in the direction of the village, “ there is his 
tent and servant. He has perhaps been chasing a fawn, for he 
is on his best horse to day.” “ Surely,” said the jemadar, “ he 
can’t keep up with antelope, fleet things such as they are, young 
or old.” “ Not keep up with them,” said the shikarri, “ why, 
my sahib has run down many a fawn pf six months, at which age 
the speed is equal to full growth.” 

“ Don’t tell me,” said the jemadar, “ tliat fawns of six months 
can run like the old black buck you know better. But to run 
dow$ a fawn of even that age requires a faster horse than I have 
Seen for years.” “ He runs them down though,” replied the 
shikarri, “ and also full grown ones if one. of their legs be injured 
by a shot ever so slightly, as you perhaps will see to-morrow.” At 
this moment the bullock cart the shikarri had alluded to, came 
up, and a clean looking white robed servant, with the aid of a 
little boy and a horsekeqier, commenced pitching a small tent. 
The shikarri having turned to lend his lazy, shuffling, talkative 
assistance to the new-comers, the jemadar laid himself down for 
a short nap. 

It was now the time when the moon gains the ascendant 
over the last feeble light left behind him by the sunken sun. She 
poured down a clear broad light from above, causing the wide 
spreading and thickly foliaged arms of the venerable trees of the 
tope to appear to those beneath, like a mass of dark green, gild- 
ed, fantastic carving, placed before a ground of silvery blue. A 
horseman cantered up. “ Ha ! jemadar/ 1 cried he to the latter, 
who awaking, started up, “Salaam ul&ikum; here, Khan 
Singh” to the shikarri, “ take this little fawn and see that it does 
not die/’ Saying this, he took from before him, lying across the 
saddle, a little antelope that showed small symptoms of life, 
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gave it into the shikarri’s hands, and dismounted* Of the naifr 
comer it is sufficient to say that he was a Feringhee, of mkldta 
age, a keen sportsman and an acquaintance of the old jemadar* 
More must be said of the steed for it was a good one* Cheamit 
was the colour, nor was a flick of white to be seen save a star in 
the centre of forehead — which forehead was broad aud flat and 
beautifully tapering towards the nostril. . Long and wide was he 
in the quarters, full and slanting in the shoulder, broad in the 
chest, bent in the hind legs, and firm and straight on the fores. 

His flesh was as hard as a brick-bat, what there was of it, 
and his coat shone like satin. His prominent eyeball, bright as a 
mirror, and intelligent as a human being’s, flashed forth deter- 
mined game and unflinching bottom. Of him, we shall hear 
more anon. Two dogs that had been led by the boy, now 
commenced barking in recognition of their master. One of 
these was a large, long-haired bitch of the breed used by the 
Bunjarries — a wandering tribe who subsist in an irregular man- 
ner — to hunt hogs. The other was a powerful Arab grey** 
hound. The Feringhee having pacified his dogs, turned towards 
the jemadar, who saluted him with, “ you are late Sahib this 
evening: — you have run an antelope down?” “A fawn only,’* 
answered the Feringhee, “ but a severe and singular chase I 
had after a larger one the other day. Two large wolves sprung 
out of a nullah, took up the chase as if they had been my own 
dogs, seized the little thing, which bleated in their mouths like a 
lamb ; and after I had dismounted to pick up the f.nvn, 
which had fallen from exhaustion — prowled about me witlT the 
addition of two or three others, perfectly unscared, at the dis- 
tance too only of some fifteen or twenty yards, until my rifle came 
up. How is it jemadar, that every small fawn is not picked up 
by these ravenous brutes, so numerous as they are here ?” “ A 
number of bucks combined together in a herd, will keep them 
away,” replied the jemadar. “There are times when they will rim 
over men if unarmed with a gun, and I myself have lately had a 
proof of the savageness of a black buck.’’ He bared his breast 
as he spoke, and exposed the scar of a deep wound scarcely 
healed. “This,’’ continued he, “was done by a large black 
buck a few weeks ago. I struck him, and he fell. Tt was 
a long shot and the bullet could only have stunned him, 
for on my going to pick him up, he suddenly sprung up 
and attacked me. He luckily butted with only about half 
the force of his neck, as I immediately closed on him, seiz- 
ing his horns, without however being able entirely to stay 
the blow. As it was, I liad to make my way home, stag- 
gering and fainting with the loss of blood.” Here an exclama- 
tion from Khan Singh arrested the attention of the speaker aud 
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the Feringhee. On looking round, the latter perceived Ins 
shikarri crouching dpwn, about thirty yards off, and pointing in 
the direction of a garden which adjoined the tope. “ Ha,’’ said 
the jemadar, <# that is no doubt a buck come to feed on my 
joury to night. We must get him.” The Feringhee made no 
reply, but hurried to the spot where his shikarri was crouching, 
apd concealing lumself behind the trunk of a tree, looked intent* 
ly in the direction of the garden. Thence he caught sight of a 
buck which the moonlight magnified into a monster, with a back 
like polished ebony, and belly glittering like a silver mirror, 
and horns terrible to look upon. Lightly treading and bending 
low, the hunter made his way towards the tent which was now 
standing, loaded quickly his double rifle and fastened over the 
sight a piece of cotton rope, such as the natives use to discharge 
their matchlocks. This he ignited, keeping the lighted end towards 
the breech, by which method an excellent sight is secured for 
night shooting. This done, he desired the boy to follow him 
with the bitch in a slip. Creeping gently to the extremity of 
the tope, he got unperceived a full view of the buck walking 
along leisurely in a little open space of sward that laid between 
the tope and the garden. He knelt down, rested his elbow 
on his knee, took a slow and deliberate aim at the buck, and 
fired. Away went the antelope as if unhurt, but the boy under- 
standing his business, on an exclamation from his master, slipped 
the bitch who darted like a tiger after him. The ghase was short. 
The buck, wounded in the breast, soon slackened his speed, and 
in a<few seconds the bitch had her fangs buried in his throat. 

The Feringhee having received the congratulations of the 
old jemadar on his success, called to his shikarri to look to and 
blood the buck and then turned to his tent. Here a fire burn- 
ing brightly, a hissing sound and savory smell, told him his 
supper was preparing. The jemadar excused himself to go and 
get his evening meal, but acceded to the request of the Feringhee 
to come and take a pipe with hi m afterwards. 

In about an hour the two were seated cosily smoking to- 
gether beneath one of the tress of the tope, “ Now then jema- 
dar,” said the Feringhee, “you must fulfil your promise of telling 
me.yoiir adventures.” The old roan gazed earnestly at 1 m com- 
panion as if to ascertain that he was not mocking him* and then 
answered “ the tale of only a few of my adventures is a long one, 
and will weary your patience, Sahib.’’ “ The longer the better,” 
replied the Feringhee, “ I will sit all night if necessary,” il Very 
well,” said the jemadar, taking his pipe out of his mouth and 
laying it beside him, “ the old man will give you a few only of 
Ins ups and downs, and L think Sahib Bahadur (bey will astonish 
you. ’ 4 1 will commence with my youth.” 
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CHAPTER TI. 

The Jem ad An’s Story. 

My father was in the service of the great Scindia, but the 
latter days of his life were passed on his jagheer, at a village in 
Malwa. After his death, my uncle succeeded him in the jaglieer, 
and took up his residence in a strong fort situated on the pro* 
perty. Unlike my father who was the most generous and just 
of men, my uncle no sooner arrived at authority, than he put into 
action every species of tyranny and oppression. He trebled his 
rents and dues every where, and if any unfortunate wretch en- 
deavoured to escape, or throw up his tenure, he was seized, im- 
prisoned and tortured, and not unfrequently put to a lingering 
death. Such too was the address and cunning of my uncle, that 
he ever managed to be in good odour at court, where his bribes, 
his presents and his acknowledged valour had made him a general 
favourite. Hence no redress was to be obtained from his tyranny 
which daily grew more and more unendurable. I, a young 
hot-blooded, vain vagabond, at that time, easily fell into becom- 
ing his willing abettor and right hand man. What scenes I 
passed through ! Created by him chief of his sepoys, I had 
several desperate engagements with the villages that owned him 
for lord. But the poor inhabitants, stirred up by his oppres- 
sion to revolt gainst his authority, had no chance whatever 
against my band of cut-throats, and were time upon time crush- 
ed down, to writhe still more fearfully beneath the heel of the 
tyrant. At last it was ordained that a change should take place 
in my fortunes. About a year younger than myself was a sister 
whom even my callous heart could love. She and my mother 
dwelt together in a large house, without the walls of the fort. 
She was beautiful as tne mind may picture a woman, and her 
heart as gentle and as pure a9 the moon that is smiling above 
us. What a contrast was it, when on returning home from some 
one of my brutal expeditions, 1 was hailed by the sound of her 
dear voice echoing through the halls of my mother's house in 
the strains of some plaintive melody. 

Many a time did she, with tearful eyes, add her entreaties to 
those of my aged mother, that I would leave the evil courses I was 
pursuing. But all these had no effect on me, until an event hap- 
pened which even now I can, not bear to dwell upon. One day as 
I was returning home from hunting and had several fine skins to 
present to my sister^ I observed a man in the act of leaving my 
mother’s house. The fellow I knew well. He was one of the 
meanest and most infamous instruments of my uncle's pleasures, 
Ha was a man employed to inveigle young girls into -the tyrant s 
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harem, the first milder method of proceeding which if failing, my 
uncle wa9 fully prepared to follow up with means of any violence. 
The reins dropped from my hand, and I was nearly falling from 
my horse at the sight of the wretch. My heart sickened. I 
saw at once that, the likelihood of which «had never before 
occurred to me, my uncle gloated upon my sister. Even now, 
what might not have happened ? The thought palsied me for the 
first moment, but the next frenzied me. I leapt to the ground, 
sprang into the house, and rushing into my sister’s apartment, 
tnere beheld her and my mother weeping together. At my 
entrance, they arose simultaneously and flung themselves on my 
bosom. “ Mother, 9 ' said I, hoarsely, “ say not a word, pollute not 
your pure lips ; I know all ; I saw the villain leaving this house ; 
in an hour hence you shall be avenged.” Saying this, I darted 
from the room and hurried to the fort. I was soon in the pre- 
sence of my uncle with whom was the old wretch I have men- 
tioned. My rage was such that I could not speak, but I went 
straight up to my uncle and spat in his face. He seemed para- 
lysed with rage and astonishment, but quickly springiug up he 
called out for assistance, clutched his dagger and sprung at my 
throat * I was then stronger than four men such as he. I seized 
his dirk and hand together, and shrieked with wild laughter as I 
buried the former again and again in his polluted heart. I flung 
him from me and he fell quite dead. I trampled on him, whilst 
the horrid wretch, his companion, fled. Footsteps approach* 
ed, and I drew my sword. Armed men rushed into the room, 
but fliey were of my own band. I knew these fellows well, and 
addressed them thus. 

“ There said I,” pointing to the corps, “ lies what was your 
late lord ; behold (pointing to myself) your present.” 

The men seemed to hesitate. “ You pause/ 9 said I, “ but to 
save your wives, sisters and daughters from being violated I 
have done this. Not satisfied with what we had done for him 
with the 'Cost of our blood and at the risk of lives, his evil 
thoughts urged him to turn against us. He has made me his 
first object. He dared to invade the sanctity of my mother’s 
house. Had he done thi? with impunity, think you, any of you 
would have escaped. For my own sake and for yours, 1 have 
slain him.” A murmur of something like approbation arose 
from the mob of armed men before me, for the chamber was 
now filling fast, and I quickly added. “ The miser has left a 
large treasure in gold behind him, which treasure is the pro* 
perty of my faithful servants. Say, am I not your lord?” 
Hie creatures saluted me most abjectly at the last words, 
and one and all declared their readiness to spill the lust 
drop of blood in my behalf. I became Killadar of the 
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fort on the moment But the news spread far and wide* 
A party of horse was sent to arrest me and I cut them 
to pieces. I would have fled) but the whole country was stirred 
up against me : my person was described ; an immense reward 
set on my capture, «and all this while a strong force was advance 
ing to level my fort with the ground and take me prisoner. I 
deemed all that remained to me was to sell my life as dearly as 
possible. The force arrived at last, and I was summoned to 
surrender. To intimidate me, it defiled in gallant order beneath 
my walls, little thinking what a warm reception I had prepared 
for it. I banged away at horse and foot with my great guns* 
and down went long lanes of panic-stricken sepoys, never to rise 
again. Now was the time for a sally. In a few minutes we 
were among them cutting right and left, till faint with the work 
of death, and from the vast superiority in numbers of the foe in 
danger of being surrounded, we retired almost unscathed witho- 
ut the fort. Iliad supplies of all kinds for a long siege within 
the walls, but the enemy deemed a blockade ignoble against such 
a foe as I was, and resolved to take the place by storm. The next 
morning he opened his batteries upon me, his artillery being 
directed by a Feringhee officer of great renown— and the wou&soon 
began to totter. One day when I had worked at the guns inces- 
santly for many hours, and was at last so exhausted as to be forced 
to retire for repose and refreshment, I observed in passing one of 
the inner court&a smoking pile of ashes. This I deemed to be the 
bier of some one or other of my sepoy’s widow, who had devot- 
ed herself with the corpse of her husband. But — I shudder to 
proceed, Sahib” — here the old man took a few whifls of his 
pipe and mused for a minute or two in silence. He then went 
on. “ Some sepoys that I met eyed me in a strange manner, 
and seemed to shun my glance. I seized one of them, and 
demanded what he meant by his looks — was he afraid ? There 
was a regard of something like sympathy and pity in* the man’s 
eyes, certainly nothing of fear, as he murmured out some indis- 
tinct sentences about my mother and sister. I will dwell no more 
upon this scene than to say that the remains of the funeral pile 
I had seen was theirs. The heroic old lady and her equally 
heroic daughter, well knowing the desperation of the defence of 
the place, had sacrificed their lives for their honour, the destruc- 
tion of which they had feared. They had taken the opportunity 
of my absence, of the length of which I previously haa warned 
them, and had rapidly raised a pile from which their pure spirits 
had now passed upward to heaven. Then did I call to mind my 
sister’s parting embrace that morning, its fervour and continuance 
and the more than wonted warmth of my mother’s blessing, and 
understood it all. * * 
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But away with the recollection of that awful moment— a way 
with the horrible pangs it yet brings to my heart. 1 now called 
together the few able men that stiH survived, told them to be 
prepared for one desperate effort, and ordered them to horse at 
once. This was the work of but a few minutes, and when done, 
I jumped upon my gallant Arab, and ordered the gates of tbe 
fort to be thrown open. A strange and wonderful incident now 
occurred. 

Tbe moment the gates were opened, a violent rushing wind 
arose, such as before or since that time I have never witnessed 
the smallest approach to,— rooting up trees, throwing down walls, 
raising dense clouds of dust, and striking awe and panic into the 
hearts of the enemy. They saw us not as we, like demons of 
the storm, dashed wildly through their ranks, our swords drinking 
blood and every moment offering up fresh victims to the manes 
of those with whom all that was good relating to me perished. 
Before the foe had recovered from his consternation we were 
miles away. It was the spirits of my mother and sister who 
aided my escape, and who have watched over and protected me 
through life. The desperate chief of a desperate band, 1 looked 
upori every one as my enemy. Hunted like wild beasts, and 
compelling a subsistence from the different villages we passed 
through, after some months of robbery, murder and suffering, we 
managed to escape out of the territories of Scindia. There we 
fondly imagined was an end of our troubles, and we agreed to 
ente'rjnto the service of some great man or other. One day we 
arrived at a deserted village in a wild spot, whose old and dila- 
pidated fort seemed a fitting abode for birds, beasts and men of 
prey. In it we piquetted our horses, which done, the whole band 
with the exception of myself, laid down their tired frames to 
sleep. I was restless and uneasy, my mind horrified — for it 
never was utterly callous — at the scenes I had passed through, 
and the remembrance of their fate whom I had loved so well. 
I wandered up and down the empty streets and mouldering courts, 
until my ear was arrested by the sound of approaching hoofs. I 
looked out through a rent in the old wall of the village, and 
beheld a number of horsemen coming up. The one who seemed 
highest in rank rode in front. He was a fine powerful, man, and 
was laughing and chatting with bis attendants, who teemed to be 
listening to him most obsequiously. 

Arrived at the well of the village, the party stopped to water 
and all dismounted. Water Was drawn, and he who I have men- 
tioned as being in appearance the chief of the party was in the act 
of dr inking from the cup which had been handed to him, when sud- 
denly one who was close behind "him flung a noose over his head, 
ahd hr another second he lay a quivering corpse upon the ground. 
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Three others of the party shared his fate at the sap* 
moment; and so sudden was the whole affair, so utterly 
incomprehensible to me, that V scarcely deemed myself awake, 
•and robbed my eyes to be sure that I am not dreaming. 
Bui a strange •sound soon aroused me from my stupor* 
This consisted of a loud, fervent and doleful chant repeated 
again and again, the whole band kneeling and turning their eyaa 
upward in the attitude of worship -the words were Bokwanit, 
Bohwaniti Darting back to the fort I quickly aroused my 
men, who were ever prepared for desperate deeds, and ere the 
murderers were aware, was upon them. “ Kill all ; spare none 
of the cowards, 5 ’ was my cry, and our swords again and again 
drank blood. The ruffians resisted fiercely* Three of my hand 
were laid dead on the spot; but the whole of the murderers lay 
around them, save one, who springing upon a loose horse was 
out of sight in a few minutes. Even my fellows, villains as they 
were, shuddered at the horribly treacherous species of murder 
adopted by the ruffians they had slain. Upon the murdered 
man’s person and in his baggage was found a considerable trea- 
sure which having appropriated, we deemed ourselves fortunate. 
We knew not what remained in store for us. Having started 
away from the place of murder, we made a long march, nor 
halted until we were some fifty or sixty miles distant therefrom. 
We stopped at our halting place one day, but in the morning, 
when atout to start, discovered that one of us was missing. 
This we little heeded, but were surprised after our next march to 
find that two who had lagged behind on the road to drink Srater, 
did not come up with us when we halted. We remained a 
whole day waiting for them, but to our astonishment they came 
not, and we went on without them. That very day another of 
our party staid behind for some purpose or other, and as he did 
not come up, we resolved in this instance to return and ascertain 
Ins fate. 

We went back to the spot where he left us and then agreed 
to search the jungle in all directions. We had not proceeded 
far on this errand before one called out loudly to the rest. 
On going up to him, we saw, lying on tbe ground, the corpse 
of our missing companion, who had been strangled by a noose 
which was yet arqund his neck. His breast which was Iwjir*, 
appeared to have some characters inscribed upon it, and as I 
was tbe only one of the party who could read, I stooped down 
to endeavour to decypher them. I shall never forget my sen- 
sations, when I saw roughly traced there the word, which after 
tiie murder at the well, was y^lied out by the assassinsr- ffok- 
xmnie? Awe-stricken, we buried our comrade, and hurried 
from the spot. We felt . ourselves the victims of- some darl^ 
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silent and mysterious power ; and those among us who feared 
not death in the field, who had indeed almost courted it, trem* 
bled like children before it ha the dark. We observed too a 
strange demeanour in the manner of the country people towards 
us. When we arrived at a village, they shut themselves up in 
their houses, and wc were forced to compel them to deal with us 
at the* sword point. When we past along the road they fled 
our presence as if we were all gifted with the evil eye. 
Demons could not have inspired more horror. A curse hung 
over us. Daily men dropped off in spite of all precautions. At 
last when the band was reduced to myself and three others, we 
agreed to separate. 

Alone in the province of Hyderabad, I determined to make 
my way to the capital and seek service. In a few weeks I had 
arrived within a few miles of my destination, and was wending 
my solitary way in the jungle, when I observed a horseman on 
a^ neighbouring hill, apparently watching my movements. 1 im- 
mediately made towards him, and succeeded in catching a 
glimpse of his features ere he put his horse to the gallop 
and disappeared. What think you, Sahib? He was the very 
same wretch who had escaped on the day of the murder 
at the well. I proceeded on my way, and reaching Hyde- 
rabad, spent the last that remained of my money in equip- 
ping myself with arms and gay clothing, in order that I might 
cut a gallant figure when presenting myself tQ some great man 
or other. I was then a dashing young fellow, Sahib, and excel- 
led in all manly accomplishments. * I was soon in the employ of a 
nobleman of renown who gave me a small command. I had 
hoped now that my troubles had ceased and that I was in a fair 
way of honourable advancement, but I was soon doomed to dis- 
appointment. One day when about to mount my horse, I was 
suddenly set upon, disarmed, taken into a courtyard and there 
chained to an iron ring fixed in the ground. No reason was 
given for this. When I asked for one, I was threatened, and 
ordered to be silent. Two days and nights I sat exposed to the 
elements. No food was brought to me, nor was I allowed to 
leave the spot for a moment for any purpose whatever. On the 
second night of my suffering, just at dusk, 1 caught sight of a 
ntan eyeing me through the half-closed gateway of the court. 

* His person was nearly concealed from my view, and he 
started away as * I looked towards him, but I saw enough to 
reveal to me the features of him who had escaped after the 
murder at the well, and' who now seemed to haunt me like a 
spirit of evil. That night was first of the monsoon. A 
guard was standing near me, armed, lest by some accident I 
Height *get loose. Small chance did there seem to me of this, 
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bound as I was by strong- fetters fastened to a ring so securely 
fixed in the' ground, that the strength of ten men scarce might 
seem sufficient to heave it up. t >4. 

It was pitchy dark, ana I had began to resign myself to my 
miserable fate, and even to hope that ere the morning my MR* 
ferings might be ended in death, when the vividest flash of light- 
ning I ever beheld lit up the court as if it were day, striking 
the guard at my side to the earth whence he never stirred again. 
His pain was over in a moment. Crash like a battery of 
artillery followed the thunder and down came a deluge of rain. 
It poured incessantly for hours, and miserable, wet, cold, and 
famishing, 1 crouched and crouched absolutely wining under 
the weight of affliction. Suddenly urged by some mad imputes 
i started up. To my surprise and rapture, the massive ring 
following the impulse given to the chain by my body, slowly 
Issued from the ground, now nothing but a mass of mud. I was 
free, but from my waist still depended the weighty chain and 
ring. 

Throwing my compelled burden over my shoulder, I groped 
my way to a corner of the court where I had observed a flight 
of steps that led to the top of the wall. I ascended these. It 
was still pitchy dark, but though I could tell by the distant 
light that this was the outer wall, I could not guess at its 
height nor the nature of the ground below. However, I was 
desperate. I leapt — I was received in a bed of soft mud, 
several feet deep, out of which I scrambled unhurt. But f jyas in 
chains: what was I to do ? I resolved to throw myself on the 
generosity of a great man whom I knew to be on terms of 
enmity with the one from whom I was escaping. I fled to his 
paladfe and laid myself down near the gates till dawn of day. 
when I was discovered and taken prisoner. It suffices to say 
that I was well received and immediately assigned a post in the 
military part of the establishment. But l felt not secure. 
Whenever I stirred abroad my steps were dodged ; men watched 
for me at street corners, and several times I saw the hated 
features of the villain who haunted me and to whose cursed 
influence, I attributed all my latter misfortunes. How I, burn- 
ed and thirsted for revenge I cannot describe. But I doubted 
my power, and my rage- increased with my doubt; especially 
as I felt myself sometimes trembling. For there was something 
so strange and mysterious in everything connected with my 
meetings with this man,' that his aspect inspired me with a 
sensation almost like fear. Not personal fear though, for I 
eould then and there have drank his blood like a tiger. 

In the middle of one night, disguised, l left Hydera- 
bad. I made my way southward, and after a long dangerous 
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andtetftous iwstch reached Seringa pa tana, where I entered into 
the service of the renowned Tippoo Snltaun. Under his bair- 
uers l first encountered the Feringhees, and I remember well 
the universal hatred their presence inspired, coupled with the 
eqeaiiy universal belief in their invincibility. * 

1 took part in the principal affairs Tippoo was engaged in, 
■Hof which you are of course well acquainted with Sahib, and 
rose rapidly in rank. Thus some years slipped away* However, 
life revengeful part of my nature was not stifled ; I turned to inflict 
retribution on tire men who had caused the death of my mother 
and sister. After the taking of Seringapatam by the Feringhees, 
having managed to escape with a party of horse that I command- 
ed and also to secure the greater part of my treasure in gold and 
valuables, I made my way northward and entered the servicer 
of Holkar, the Mahratta. I was one of the first *who joined 
that feretft chieftain when he was flying from the persecution of 
Scindia. I passed through a multitude of adventures with 
him till the battle of Poona, when he defeated Scindia and 
became master of the Peishwa’s capital. I was then in conse- 
quence of my proven devotion to his cause, promoted to be his 
ptinieipal persona! attendant. He knew not though the reason 
of that devotion, and that it proceeded alone from my hatred of 
his rival — the son of the man who had desolated my home. I 
was one of those who embittered his mind against Scindia. 
My purpose was revenge, but I was disappointed. And perhaps 
it is as well that I was, for what good could have accrued to me 
from it? As you Sahib must be well acquainted with all the events 
of the war in question, 1 wifi not dwell on (them. I will however 
just mention one incident that befel me. 

A gallant Feringhee by name Monson was pursued by the 
army of Holkar. His force was very small in comparison 
with^ our’s, but these Feringhees are wonderful in everything 
relating to fighting. We hung upon his rear, cutting off strag- 
glers, and making frequent attacks upon him. The latter * 
tvere^ always repulsed with slaughter. One day I wae 
pending a charge upon his gallant and steady little band, which 
Monson was himself cheering on to stand fcst, when I saw a 
man ride up to that sirdar and point towards me. Monson im- 
mediately spoke to some horsemen who were near to him, and 
these on the retreat of my fellows, dashed after me and took me 
prisoner,' seriously wounded, and conducted me before him. H I 
am told, 5 * said be, ** you are a deserter from our side, and as 
Such, if it be the last punishment I may ever be able to inflict, 
you shall die a traitor's death. Hang him up,” said he, turning 
to tUs attendants “ to yonder tree.” I Was taken away and a 
ippe was already about being fastened round tny neck, when one 
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whom I at onoe recognized as the fellow who had pointed mm 
out to Monson, came tip# *, ■ ; 

In a delirium of rage and astonishment I discovered in him 
the bane of my existence, my stealthy and mysterious foe, the 
murderer who had escaped me at the well* With the strengjyh 
of madness I shook off my captors and grappled with him* At 
this moment, a horse whose rider had been killed, and who had 
been galloping about in all directions, came up, and stood beside 
me perfectly quiet. I caught at the chance. Dashing my foe 
to the earth I was mounted in a moment, and though a score 
of bullets whistled after me, got clear off without a fresh wound. 
When at a safe distance I turned to look behind me : judge of 
my feelings when I saw the villain my betrayer and worst foe, 
strung up by the rope destined for my neck, and wriggling in the 
agonies of death. When we arrived at the spot, on the retreat 
of MonBon, I found his corpse, and on enquiring of a wounded 
man near it the reason of his death, was told that the execu- 
tioners thwarted in my case, and in the hurry not knowing the 
man, had hung him up in my place, hoping to impose his death, 
on Monson for mine. The morning is at hand, Sahib, and 
this is the last adventure I may now tell of. After the termiiption 
of that war, I took service under the Nizam of Hyderabad, then 
an ally of the Feringhees. I fought on the Feringhee side iu the 
war in which the Peishwa was overthrown. And then, as tbe 
reward of my services, I got the Jagheer which is now my sup* 
port, consisting of this and four other villages; and residing on 
which I have ever since remained at peace. 

Now, Sahib, we must sleep, if we would rise at cock or ow% 

END OF THE JAM A DAb’s STORY, 
a 

CHAPTER III. 

“ The timid antelope that starts when’er the dry leaf rustles in the brske.” 

Shelley, 

In spite of their long confab over night, our ttvo keen 
sportsmen arose with the dawn, shook themselves, and turned 
out to liupt The Feringhee rode his horse, the Jemadar a tattoo. 
Behind each ran a man bearing his master’s gun. The Feringhee’s 
chokra with the dogs, a led tattoo to carry the game and Khan 
Singh with “eyes skinned,” as the Yankees say, amusing him- 
self as he went along by vomiting out abuse at the female rela- 
tives of two or three attendant, coolies, completed the party. 
The air was as delightfully cool and refreshing as it always Is 
in die cold season in the Deccan. The scene too wasexhilirating. 
The party was traversing an immense rumnah or grassy 
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plain undulating ixy its character, and in many places broken up 
into small dells* but on the whole presenting to the eye a toler- 
ably regular surface. Numerous villages with bright green topes 
and gardens were dotted down here and there like delightful little 
islands in. this vast sea of dry and withered grass. At this hour 
the labourers were lounging along to work in tho gardens, and 
Herds of cattle were being driven out into the rtimnah pasture 
fpr the day. The light laughs of the y # oung village damsels 
trotting off to the wells to draw water, echoed a pleasing music 
across the plain. In the distance, the prospect on all sides was 
bounded by hills of wild and irregular aspect, sometimes 
destitute entirely of verdure, at others covered with thick jungle 
to the very top, and the haunts of the fierce denizens of the forest, 
the Mger, panther, bear, and wild hog. The sportsmen proceed- 
ed for some time in silence. There was an abstracted dreamy 
look in the Feringhee’s face which seemed to betoken he was 
musing deeply. Perhaps, however, he was not ; perhaps he only 
was allowing the fresh, invigorating, divine impulses, caught from 
the lovely aspect of nature to stray wildly over his passive mind. 
Or perhaps he was regretting that far from the haunts of civilized 
man, the turmoils and unhealthy excitement of the world, its 
gewgaws and tinsel absurdities — he could not pitch his tent in a 
spot like this, and there dwell apart from all his race undisturbed 
~and perchance unregretted. His musing however was gut short 
by an exclamation from Khan Singh, whose restless eyes had 
been traversing the plain in all directions, and who now stopping 
short, called out his master — Heeran , (antilope). The Feringhee 
strained his eyes in the direction his shikarri was pointing, 
and saw what looked in the distance to be merely some 
grass shaking in the wind, but which his experienced ken 
immediately detected to be a herd of antelope. “Do you 
see ?” said he to the jemadar. “ Oh yes, I step, 5 ’ replied 
the old man, I saw them some minutes ago. “ We are lucky 
too, for these,” pointing to some cattle close by “ are mine, . 
and I will have them driven up toward the antelope who don’t 
care for them the least.” Having dismounted, the two hunters 
went into the midst of the cattle and crouching low, advanced 
with the latter toward the antelope, who grazed away and played 
with each other perfectly unconscious of the dangerous enemies 
in their vicinity. Having arrived within easy rifle shot, they 
prepared themselves for action. The jemadar knelt downand took 
a steady aim from a rest. The Feringhee laid his piece across 
ilia back of a bullock that was standing quietly and also took 
aim. Bang — crack, crack, and down dropped an antelope; 
to the bang of the matchlock though, not to the double crack of 
.the rifle. A man however was sprawling on the ground. This 
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was the Feringhee whose bullock-rest starting at the moment 
of his taking aim, disturbed it, and frightened at the report of th# 
piece, kicked out lustily, laying our sportsman doubled up, withf 
anything but a pleasant expression of countenance, on his mother 
earth. The Feringhee forcing a laugh at his own expense got 
up, and in a very good bad humour complimented the old hunter 
on his success, ana went with him to pick up the game. This 
was a young buck. It was quite dead, the bullet having passed 
the spine, # just above the kidneys. Having blooded it, and 
laid it across the tattoo, our sportsmen mounted again and mov- 
ed onwards. Another herd was soon viewed feeding in the 
distance. Having reconnoitred it, the Feringhee called to Khan 
Singh to bring him one of those comlies or common black blankets 
worn by the natives in these parts. With this, when brought, he 
enveloped himself and his rifle, and having observed that the 
wind blew from him towards the antelope, started off in a wide 
circle to the opposite side of them, calling to the chokra to follow 
him with the dog: this course was imperatively necessary, as the 
keen scented antelope would otherwise not only have winded him 
quickly but also his powder. 

The Feringhee went along in the slouching and crouching 
manner of the native coolies, for these the antelope little heed ; 
after taking the precaution of desiring the party he was leaving 
behind, to remain in its present position in order to take off the 
attention of the herd from himself. This time the old Jemadar 
did not stalk, but left a clear field to his friend. The latter J|iav~ 
ing made a tedious and wide circle, succeeded in getting to wind- 
ward of the herd which £s yet had not noticed him. He then 
took long tacks in direction of the antelope, affecting to be occu- 
pied as a cooly, and never turning his head towards them as he 
gradually drew nearer and nearer; at last when he had arrived 
within two hundred yards or so, the herd began to take alarm. 
Old black bucks began to paw the ground, shake their heads, 
gaze at him with evident trepidation and wag their tails, whilst the 
timorous hinds were already leaping off, stopping now and then 
to look back on the intender. Now was the time to fire, so the 
Feringhee kneeling dow n, singled out a buck blacker and longer 
horned than the rest, brought his rifle steadily to bear and fired* 
The whirr of the bullet through the air told the hunter he had 
missed. The buck gave a dart away aud then turned and stood 
still for a second or two looking at his foe. Crack went the rifle 
again, and this time the report was followed by a “ flon,” resem- 
bling the noise made by a stone flung into a heap or soft mud. 
The buck bounded gallantly iway though the hunter knew by the 
sound that he was wounded. 

* A wound I have always found immediately fatal* ' * 
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Galling to his boy who was at some distance to slip the 
dogs, the hunter made rapidly after the retreating herd with his 
rifle ready, in case the wounded one should lag behind. This how- 
ever was not the case. The antelope went tearing on at a furious 
pace, and now pursued by the dogs charged right down on the 
spot where the hunter had ieft his party, which in their blind terror 
tney ran completely upon. Bang went a fowling piece, and over 
rolled a buck, seized immediately by the dogs, one fastening on his 
bind leg, the other on his throat. The jemadar, Tor he was the 
slayer, on going to pick up the deer was saluted with such fierce 
growls and regards from the canine brutes, that he was constrained 
to wait till their master came up. The Feringhee on his arrival, 
though out of breath with running, sprung upon his steed and 
calling off the dogs galloped off in the direction the herd had 
taken. He soon came up with the antelope cantering gently 
behind a rising ground which had covered his advance. Having 
laid on his dogs, he pushed behind at a dashing pace, but 
not as yet pressing his horse to the utmost. He went on 
thus for perhaps a mile and a half, when a large black 
buck fell behind the herd, showing evident symptoms of 
distress. The tongues of the dogs too were out, although 
they still went along fiercely and gamely. , Now then for a rush ; 
the reins were slackened, and on bounded the gallant chesnutlike 
an unchained fury. The buck strains every nerve : the horse puts 
his whole soul into every bound ! They are a spear’s length 
apart, and thus they go for half a mile. Now the buck’s panting 
is audible; his bounds far! shorter; yet he still dashes on wildly 
-—desperately. Three more tremendous .strides from the horse 
and they are level. A quick double from the buck and the horse 
is twenty yards off. But the dogs are at hand, gallantly striving 
to live the fearful pace, and he runs right into their teeth. Now 
lie lies on the ground too exhausted to make any resistance, 
whilst the fierce bitch seizing on some entrails protruding from a 
wound in the belly, tears out and bolts them while he is yet alive. 

Oil the coming up of the Jemadar and the rest of the party, 
it was agreed that all should proceed to a* tope near a stream 
some distance off, as by this time the sun was high and too pow- 
erful for the dogs to be exposed to. Thither the party therefore 
wended its way, intending to watch from beneath the shade of 
the trees for antelope who might be going to drink in the stream. 
Arrived at the tope, the horses were picquetted and fed, and the 
hunters after a short smoke, laid themselves down for a nap. 
Khan Sing meanwhile mounting one of the trees to keep a look 
out for game. In about half an b»ur the latter called out from 
the tree to his master, who instantly awoke and climbed up, and 
?ras shown by his shikarri a small herd in the distance frollicking 
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and feeding yet gradually making its way in the direction of the 
nullah. Between this and the tope there was a space of about 
half mile covered with low hushes, the banks of the stream 
being similarly clothed for a considerable distance. Both hunters 
got their pieces hi readiness and concealed their persons behind 
the trunks of trees. The herd approached and 6lowly passed the 
tope on its way to the nullah. One old, long-horned ebony 
showed a tempting broadside within long rifle shot, but the 
hunters bent on more wholesale murder, restrained themselves. 
When the antelope had disappeared among the bushes* our 
hunters lightly arose, and stooping low, followed— the bushes 
covering their advance. This time the Feringhee, in addition to 
his rifle, had, carried by a boy behind him, a double barreled 
fowling piece loaded with ball. The herd went on towards the 
nullah, utterly unsuspicious of a lurking foe. Arrived at the 
banks, one by one the antelope descended. 

Peering through the overhanging bushes, the hunters looked 
down upon the antelope and beheld them frollicking with each 
other, and taking long refreshing draughts of water. The banks 
of the river here were some twenty or thirty feet high, and nearly 
perpendicular, and the bed, though a fine body of water dashes 
over it in the rains, was now dry, pave ju9t in the centre where a 
silvery stream rippled and bubbled over the sand. The Feringhee 
having noiselessly motioned with his hand to indicate which he in- 
tended to fire at, placed his fowling piece by his side on the 
ground, and brought his rifle to bear. Bang-crack, crack-bang, 
bang ! 

Six antelopes lay in the nullah, some dead, others in their 
last agonies. Two were killed by the Jemadar, a buck and hind 
at one shot. Standing side to side the same ball proved the 
death warrant of each. And two bucks and two hinds were the 
victims of the Feringhee, the latter two also killed by one hall. 
The shots having been fired within the distance of only about 
twenty or thirty yards, every wound was in a fatal place. 

This terminated the day’s hunt, and after returning to the 
tope, our sportsmen bade each other farewell and separated. 

Thu Wandeueu, 
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SAMBUR HORNS. 

I send you a drawing of the most giganAc pair of Sambur 
horns I ever beheld. They are a pair that have been naturally 
cast by the animal, and were doubtless picked up in the jungle. 
A mercantile friend obtained them from a batch of horns col- 
lected, as he believes, somewhere on the Cuttack coast, or further 
south towards Madras. I examined the heap of them myself, 
but could find no others of remarkable size, or even approaching 
to the magnitude of the huge pair figured. The drawing is 
reduced precisely to one-eighth of their dimensions, so that the 
only measurement I need give is that they are 10 J inches in 
circumference immediately about the burr or basal ring, and 
8 inches midway up the beam. Weight 251bs. Other Sambur 
horns which heretofore I had been wont to consider as fine and 
even first-rate specimens, quite dwindle to insignificance by the 
side of these enormous ones. What a giant brute must he have 
been who bore them ! 


Zoophilus. 
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tance by useless deceptions,*© fepty tliat their money is much better 
thus expended than in the gio-ehop or the ale-house, to which they 
are already -too much driven by the curtailment of their appropriate 
recreations. ?; 1 

Juggling is cer^iihly of very great antiquity* , Pharaoh’s magi- 
cians may be dtemed earliest .practitioners of the art. Some of 
the slaves in Sicily performed the deception of breathing out flames, 
about 150 years before the Christian era; and, according to Plutarch, 
Alexander the Great was astonished and delighted with the secret 
effects of naphtha, exhibited to him at Ecbatana. Wonder has been 
excited in modern times by persons who could walk over burning coals 
or hot iron, which is easily done by rendering the skin of the feet 
callous and insensible. Recjcmann asserts that the Hirpi who dwelt 
near Rome jumped through burning coals; that women were accus- 
tomed to perform a similar exploit at Casta bale, near the temple of 
Diana; that the exhibition of cups and balls is often mentioned in 
the works of the ancients ; and that the various feats of horsemanship 
exhibited in our circuses passed, in the thirteenth century, from Egyptf 
to the Byzantine court, and thence over all Europe. 

The joculqtor or jongleur of the Norman.*, whence wtfs derived 
the juggler of more modern times received about the fourteenth .cen- 
tury the name of tragetour , a term more especially applied to those 
performers who, by sleight of band, with the assistance of various 
machines and confederates, deceived the eye* of the spectators, an<$ 
produced illusions that were usually attributed to enchantment. Ac*, 
cording to the descriptions transmitted to us, the wonders they per- 
formed prove them to have been no mean practitioners in the art, and 
excite the less surprise that in a credulous age they should have been 
ranked with magicians. Chaucer, who had no doubt frequently seen 
the tiicLs he describes, thus speaks of them ; “ There are,” guys lie, 

“ sciences by which men* can delude the eye with divers appearance^ 
such as the subtil tragetours perform at feasts. In a large ha’l they will 
pioduce water, with boats rowed up ami-down upon it. Sometimes 
they will bring in the similitude of a grim lion, or make flowers spring 
up as in a meadow ; sometimes they cause a vine to flourish bearing 
while and red grapes, or show a castle built with stone ; and, when 
they please, they cause*the whole to disappear.? 

He then speaks of a learned clerk, who, for the nmusement of 
his friend, showed to him forests full of wild deer, where he saw a 
hundred of them slain, some with hands and some with arrovvs ; the 
hunting being finished, a company of falconers appeared upon the 
banks of a fair river, where the birds pursued the herons and slew 
them. He then saw knights jousting upon a plain ; and, by vtay of 
conclusion, the resemblance of his beloved lady dancing. But \vhcn 
the master who had wrought this magic thought fit, he dapped his 
hands/ and all was gone in an instant. If these illusions were not pro* 
duced by means of a magic lantern, or some similar device, they must 
be confessed to equal all that is recorded of the ancient Eleusimau 
mysteries. Chaucer attributes such deceptions to natural magic ; 
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meahing probably some occult combination of natural powers: a solu- 
tion which would hardly pass current with the vulgar in those days, 
when the properties of matter and of the elements were very little 
understood. 

Froissart records a scarcely less marvellous instance of a juggler, 
who possessed* not, however, the art of saving his own head from the 
block. “ When the Duke of Anjou and the Earl of Savoy/' says 
that author , 14 were lying with their army before the city of Naples, 
there was an enchanter, a cunning man in necromancy, who promised 
the duke that he would put him in possession of the castle of Leufe, 
at that time besieged by him. The duke was desirous of knowing by 
what means this could be effected, and the magician said, 4 I shall, by 
enchantment, make the air so thick, that they within the castle will 
think there is a great bridge over the sea, large enough for ten men 
abreast to come to them ; and when they see this bridge they will 
readily yield themselves to your mercy, lest they should be taken per- 
force. 4 And may not my men/ «aid the duke, 4 pass over this bridge 
in reality To this question the juggler artfully replied, 4 I dare not, 
sir, assure you that ; for if any one of the men that passeth over the 
bridge shall make the sign of the croSs upon him, all shall go to 
nought, and they that be upon it shall fall into the sea.' The Earl of 
Savoy being made acquainted with this conference, said to the duke, 
I know well it is the same enchanter who caused by his craft the 
sea to seem so high, that they within this castle were sore abashed, 
and feared all to have died. The earl then commanded the enchanter 
to be brought before him, when he boasted that by the power of his 
art lie had caused the castle to be delivered to Sir Charles de la Faye, 
who was then in possession of it. 4 By my faith/ said the Earl of 
Savo'y, 4 ye shall never do more enchantments to deceive him, nor yet 
any other.' So saying he ordered him to be beheaded; and the sen- 
tence was instantly put into execution, before the door of the eail’s 
tent." 

In England the King’s juggler continued to have an establish- 
ment in the royal household till the time of Henry VIII., in whose 
reign the office and title seem to have been discontinued. Our learned 
monarch James I. imagined that the feats exhibited by these people 
could only be performed by the agency of the devil, who, he says, 
“ will learne them many juglarie trickes at cardes and dice, to deceive 
men s senses thereby, and such innumerable false practicqucs, which 
are proved by over many in this age.” His majesty proceeds to inform 
us, in explanation of the mystery they employ, that 44 the art of sorcery 
consists in diverse forms of circles and conjurations rightly joined 
together, few or more in number according to the number of the per- 
sons conjurers, and the form of the apparition. All things being ready 
and prepared, the circles are made, triangular, quadrangular, round, 
double, or single.” 

This, Grose observes, maybe a very accurate description of the 
inode of conjuration styled the circular method ; but with all duj 
lespect to his majesty's learning, square and triangular circles are 
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figures not to be found in Euclid, or any of the common writers ou 
geometry. But perhaps King James learnt His mathematics from 4he 
same system as Dr. Sacheverell, who, in one of his speeches pr 
sermons, made use of the following simile : “ They concur like parallel 
lines meeting in one common centre/* Reginald Scott tells us that 
these magic circles ire commonly nine feet in breadth, but the eastern 
magicians must give seven. He was a liberal, however, for the age in 
which he lived (1584), for he adds, “ howbeit, if these things be done 
for mirth and recreation, and not to the hurt of our neighbour, nor to 
the abusing or prophaning of God’s name, in mine opinion they are 
neither impious, nor altogether unlawful ; though herein or hereby a 
natural thing be made to seem unnatural.” 

Ady, in his“ Candle in the Dark,” p. 29, speaking of common 
jugglers, that go up and down to play their tricks in fairs and markets, 
says, “ 1 will speak of one man more excelling in that craft than 
others, that went about in King James his time, and long since, who 
called himself the kings majesties most excellent hocus pocus, and so 
was he called, because that at the playing of every trick he used to 
say 1 Hocus pocus, * tontus, talonlus, vade celeriter jubeo/ a darke 
composure of words to bliude the eyes of beholders.” 

In the fourteenth century, the tragetours seem to have been in 
the zenith of their glory, from which period they gradually declined \n 
the popular esteem. In an old morality, or interlude, written in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, a servant describing the sports at his mas- 
ter’s wedding, says : 

What juggling was there upon the boards ! 

What thrustyng of knyves thro’ many a nose ! 

What bearing of formes ! what holdinge of swords ! 

What puttyng of botkins through legge and hose ! 

These tricks approximate closely to those of the modern jugglers, who 
have knives so constructed, that when they are applied to the legs, 
the arms, and other parts of the human figure, they have the appear- 
ance of being thrust through them.f The bearing of the forms or 
seats we may suppose to have been some sort of balancing ; and the 
holding of swords alludes probably to the sword dance. 

In a short chapter, entitled “ Prestigiue, or Sleights,” published 
a century and a half ago, we have a view of a juggler’s exhibition. It 
consiats of four divertisenients, including the joculator’s own perform- 

* Archbishop Tillotson tells us that those common juggling word hocus pocus 
are nothing else but a corruption of hoc cst corpus, by way of ridiculous imitation 
of the priests of the church of Rome in their trick of Transubstantiation. Eficcius 
dociius , also a common term among our modem sleight of-haml men, is probably 
borrowed from the old Roman Catholics, the presence of whose priests in the assem- 
blies of the people was usually announced by exclamations of hie es t doctus * hie 
est doctus ! 

f A full description of these tricks with knives, illustrated by engraving*, is 
given in Malcolm’s Customs of London, vol, iii. p. 28. 
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ances ; the other three are tumbling and jumping through a rope, the 
grotesque dances of the clown or mimic, and dancing upon the tight 
rope, Jn modern times the juggler has united songs and puppet-plays 
to his show. 

At the close of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the profession of the 
juggler, with that of the minstrel, had sunk so low in public estimation, 
that the performers were ranked not only with “ ruffians, blasphemers, 
thieves, and vagabonds, 1 *■’ but also with “ heretics, Jews, pagans, and 
sorcerers." In more modern times, by way of derision, the juggler 
was called a hocus j)ocus 9 a term applicable to a pickpocket or a com- 
mon cheat. . 

These artists were greatly encouraged in the middle ages; they 
travelled in large companies, and carried with them such machinery 
as was necessary for the performance of their deceptions, by which 
apparatus, with the assistance of expert confederates, they might easily 
produce illusions of a veiy startling and inexplicable nature to specta- 
tors totally ignorant of natural philosophy, and prone to every species 
of superstitious credulity. Probably they had no exhibitions so 
astounding at first sight as the modern phantasmagoria, the automa- 
ton chess-player, the balloon, the sympathetic inks and several of our 
chemical wonders, phenomena of which the principles are now fami- 
liar to many a schoolboy. Even our fire-eaters and incombustible 
foreigners, who walk into an oven at a heat that will cook a beef- 
steak, are but renewing pyrotechnic wonders that were known and 
practised centuries ago. The little black-letter 11 Book of Secretes of 
Albertus Magnus," which discovers many “ mervelys of the world," 
gives full instructions how to perform the following exploits : 1. “ When 
thou wilt that thou seeme inflamed, or set on fyre from thy head unto 
thy fiftrto, and not be hurt." — 2. “ A merveylous experience, which 
maketh menne to go into the fyre without hurte, or to beare fyre, or 
red hot yron in their hande without hurte." Dr. Fordyce, Sir Joseph 
Banks, and others, went into a heated room of nearly as high a tem- 
perature as M. Chabert’s oven ; the girls mentioned by M. Tillet sup- 
ported a heat of sixty degrees higher ; recent experiments fully confirm 
the capacity of human beings to endure a still greater exposure to 
heat, without any very serious inconvenience ; and, in short, an exten- 
sion of our philosophical knowledge will outjuggle jugglers of every 
.description.* 

Our sapient monarch, James I., was not altogether without 
grounds for ascribing the marvellous exploits of the tragetours to 
witchcraft and demonology, since instances occurred wherein those 
performers, in order perhaps to excite the greater attention, assumed 
to themselves the possession of supernatural powers, and even suffered 
death, under their own confession , as wizards and sorcerers. Upon 

* See Hone's Every Day Book, toL ii. p. 780. An account of the ignivorous 
achievements of Powel, who exhibited in England about fifty years ago, may be 
found in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, 4to., p. 213, from which book, and Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, these brief notices have been chiefly gleaned. 
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this subject, Lord Verulam’s reflections* form a fine contrast to t he 
narrow and bigoted ideas of the royal author of the Demonology* 
“ Men may not too rashly believe ihe confession of witches, nor yet 
evidence against them, for the witches themselves are imaginative, and 
believe of times they do that which they do not ; and people are cre- 
dulous on that point, and ready to impute accidents and natural opera- 
tions to witchcraft. It is worthy the observing, that both in ancient and 
late times the great wonders which they tell are still reported to be 
wrought, not by incantations or ceremonies, but by anointing them- 
selves all over. This may justly move a man to think that these fables 
me the effects of imagination ; for it is certain that ointments do all 
(if they he laid on any thing thick), by stopping of the pores, shut in 
the vapours, and send them to the head extremely. 9 ' 

The age of superstition and credulity is rapidly passing away ; a 
smile of contempt is the principal effect produced by the cozening 
priests, who at Naples go through the annual mummery of liquefying 
St. Januarius’s blood ; a new Faustus might spring up in Germany, or 
a second Galileo at Rome, without any fear of their being punished as 
magicians or heretics; and that juggler must be a conjuror indeed, 
who, even at the ignorant village of Tring, where the last of the 
witches was put to death, could now persuade his spectators that his 
legerdemain tricks were of a supernatural character, or performed by 
the aid of demons. 

Smith's Festivals , Games , Sfc., Ancient and Modem. 


SKETCHES FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

11Y THE AUTHOR OF “ SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREION -LANDS." 

The Emigrant Boer. 

u Close beside the sedgy brim, 

Couchant lurks the lion grim, 

Waiting till the close of day 
Brings a£uiti the destined prey." 

Prtngmc, 

' The great Winterberp range of mountains — itself a distant rami- 
fication of the lofty Stormberg^branchee*«*ff, above Post Rttief, into 
the Little Winterberg, and the Chumie hills; which latter, circling 
round the sources of the stream bearing that it&me, and of the Muu- 
cazana river, form a continuous and elevated range, bounding to the 

* In the tenth century of Ms Natural History* - 
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nor£k the road leading from Fort Beaufort to Block, Drift, On this 
ridge, near the source of a rivulet called the Qaga, which here marks 
the boundary of the colony, was established during the last Kaffir war 
a post of about a hundred and fifty Fiogoes, whilst another detach- 
ment of the same people occupied a spot in the valley of the Kat River 
a little to the north of Fort Beaufort ; and althoi/gh, these two posi- 
tions were separated by a mountainous tract of some sixteen or 
eighteen miles in extent, there was, nevertheless, every reason to 
suspect that availing themselves of the rugged nature of the country, 
our African auxiliaries carried on an extensive illicit traffic in stolen 
hprses and cattle, as several animals of both descriptions, had of late 
been most unaccountably absent without leave from the camp kraal at 
Block Drift ; and as they could scarcely have been carried away by 
the Kaffirs, it was supposed they had been appropriated by the afore- 
said Fingoes at the neighbouring post on the Gaga, and thence handed 
on to their brethren at the New School’* station on the Kat River — 
for these our faithful “ allies" never, during the whole course of the 
war, let slip an opportunity of plundering cattle — whether from friend 
or foe f 

To unravel if possible this mystery, I started from Block Drift one 
fine morning long before daylight, roused up my friend Col. N— ■ , 
the Commandant at Fort Beaufort, and producing an order for a 9trong 
escort of the 7th Dragoon Guards, soon surrounded the Fingoe 
encampment ; and ere well aroused from their slumbers, our swarthy 
allies, with all the horses and cattle I could lay hands on, found them- 
selves — under escort of the Dragoons — on the line of march to Block 
Drift, there to render an account of their ill-gotten property. 

Having thus far executed my mission, I proceeded next day to 
visit a f emote post situated amidst the little Winterberg mountains and 
happened to have, during the first part of my trip, the company of a 

venerable old colonial Dutchman of the namwof JJ , one of the 

numerous emigrant Boers who some years before, abandoning the 
British territories, had to the number of eight or ten thousand, crossed 
the colonial boundary to seek comfort, competence, and independence ; 
and— as has since turned out — in the vain hope of being allowed to 
enjoy unmolested, these blessings in the heart of the South African 
wilderness. Business had brought my new acquaintance from far be- 
yond the Stormberg mountains to Graham's Town, and he was now 
returning to the 41 tents of his tribe,*’ in the remote regions between 
the Modder and Caledon rivers. 

Since my arrival in the colony I bad had few opportunities of 
intercourse with the Dutch inhabitants,, of whom I had read the most 
contradictory accounts; sorap describing them as coarse a pd brutal 
set of men, devoid of every virtue, auq mercilessly tyrannizing over 
the whole of the coloured population y whilst others gave quite another 
colouring to the picture, and' held forth the Boers as an injured and 
oppressed race, : a large portion of whom — though taxfed by the British 
government under whose sway they had besri placed agajnst their will 
~~never received from us adequate protection against the depredations 
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of the native tribes beyond out boundary, whilst exposed at thfi sfirtlf '' 
time to be with impunity desjioited froha Within by vajgrant Hottentot^ 
emancipated slaves, and vagabmids of every sort and description^ aorf 
moreover representing them as haeviOg been not only robbed by this 
premature and unprepared measure Of emancipating the slaves, but ws 
victims of detraction and injustice in every shape— -who had 
been forced at length to abandon in despair the thresholds of 
their forefathers, and bury themselves as exiles in the far Wilder- 
ness and deserted wastes of the interior. Both these accounts may 
perchance be o verdi awn ; be that as it may, 1 was not sorry to have 
an opportunity of questioning on the subject, a man who, from his 
advanced time of life, and apparently sound sense, appeared competent 
to afford good information oji many points with which 1 wished to 
become acquainted relative to the emigrant Boers. 

1 was particularly anxious, from a recent perusal of Several sport- 
ing works relating to that portion of the South African Continent now 
occupied by them, to ascertain from an eye-witness, if the almost 
incredible relations as to the immense quantities of game still found in 
those remote regions, were or were not overdrawn; and as Mynheer 

B was himself, even at his advanced time of life, staunch sportsman, 

and spoke moreover very intelligible English, I deemed myself furtuuate 
in having so opportunely hit upon such a companion. 

As we jogged along the picturesque Kat River valley, during the 
freshness ofa South African summer's morn, the gurgling stream still 
flowing under the shadow of the neighbouring Chumie hills, and more- 
over, darkly embowered amidst groves of weeping willow and feathery 
acacias, numbers of the small black-faced monkey might be seen play- 
fully gambolling amidst the branches overhanging the water, whilst an 
unearthly yell, proceeding from the beetling rocks on our left, Some- 
times caused us to loolj up, when a string of hideous ursine baboons 
would then meet our gaze, as they chased each Other with ungainly 
antics along some bare ledge of the grey, and wooded “ krantz’ 
above. Then ever and anon my aged companion would interrupt the 
thread of his discourse to point out the various localities which we 
passed by, at the same time reverting to events thus brought to his 
recollection, which in some instances appeared to extend beyond the 
usuul span of life. 

He pointed out where lay the notorious missionary settlement of 
the “ Kat River Hottentots ;* f gave an account of the intrigues and 
machinations of which it is said to have been the focus previous to the 
war of 1834; shewed the diredtioir whence flowed the Marcazana; 
related what are now , the traditions of the Achter Bruntjes Hooghte, 
the modern Glen Lynden, at .present no longer the abode of hit coun- 
trymen, but tenanted sonde years ago by a no less hardy race.* 

* The Achter Bruntjes Hooghte is the locality of some of the fabulous inven- 
tions of Le Vttillant ; it became some years ago, under the appellation of Gheu 
Lyuden, the location of a party of Scotch settlers, and the residence of the wHI- 
known poet Prin&le, whose poetry is beautiful, and whosfc prole partakes equally of 
poetic fiction. * 
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With all the garrulous loquacity of £ge, did the o'd man thus 
Wander from subject to subject, but one-tenth part of his gossip would 
tire out the most patieht fire-side reader, and f shall therefore only 
record in an abbreviated form snch of his “ s&yfr)gg”&s I can recol- 
lect, which may from their sporting tendency Ije deemed suitable to 
the pages flow before us. 

“ Mynheer," remarked I, w you appear to talk of, and collect 
events of half a century’s date as if they were of yesterday’s occur- 
rence; you can, 1 daresay, give me some account of one or two sub- 
jects about which 1 am very anxious to obtain information. In the 
first place I should like to have an outline of the movements of your 
countrymen who have emigrated beyond the Orange River, with the 
reasons for their having taken such a desperate step ; and secondly, 
as a sportsman, I am much interested On another subject ; viz. the 
history of the many wild animals of this part of the world — whether 
they were formerly really as numerous as stated, within the bounds of 
the colony, and if or not, the accounts be exaggerated of the count- 
less flocks still to be met with beyond the Orange River ?” 

“ As to your first question,” answered B , “ 1 would rather 

be silent on the subject, for I do not think that all 1 might say could 
possibly be gratifying to an Englishman's ears; however, as to the 
wild animals, 1 shall be glad to give you whatever information I possess 
on the subject. We hear — nor do 1 see any reason to doubt the truth 
of the assertion — that when the Dutch first came to the Cape, under 
old Van Riebeck,all sorts of wild animals were there as numerous as 
they are at this day on the banks of the Moriqua and Limpopo, on 
the verge of the tropic; or as they were along the Vaal and Modder 
Rivers, when some ten or twelve years since, my countrymen, the self- 
ex ilccTBoers, “ treked” onwards towards Natal. We read accounts 
of elands and buffaloes being pursued into Table Bay ; of the rhino- 
ceros and sea-cow* frequenting the marshes on the Cape Town 
plaats” ; of elephants wandering about the margin of Hout Bay ; of 
cattle, nay even men, being occasionally carried away by lions from 
under the very walls of the fort in Cape Town itself; and at a 
rather later period we hear of powerful escorts being still required for 
protection against wild beasts, during so short an overland excursion 
as that between Saldanha and Table Bay, and that even such precau- 
tionary measures failed sometimes to ensure the party from serious 
loss by attacks from such enemies, whose very strongholds appear to 
have been invaded when the Dutch first settled at the Cape.” 

“ All this would scarcely b^believed by the present occupiers of 
the gardens and villas of Constantia, Wynberg, and Rondebosch, as. 
they drive out, in their carriages, Over 4 hard smooth road, to these 
delightful retreats, were the facts themselves not attested by well au- 
thenticated documents.” 

“ Why, sir, my own memory, which can easily retrace the events 
of the last fifty years (for I am now nearly seventy), recalls the time 


* The hippopotamus is so called by the colonists. 
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when the elephant and buffdo, . the eland and the koudou, stttt 
abounded in George* and the extern part of Swellendam; when the 
Rhee-bock, the Steen-bock, and the Bosch-bock, were to be had for 
shooting, and ware much easier obtained than powder and sh(Rt 
when the lion (though rather scarce) still inhabited the western 
districts, and the sda-cow fearlessly wallowed in the waters of the 
Camtoos. But the anit&qds of the chase, great and small, but especi- 
ally the former, .have all gradually retreated before the footsteps of 
man. My ofd ‘ Roer* was getting rusty for want of use, and as I 
found existence irksome in the absence of the comrades of my youth 
(forf dearly loved the Bush and all its sylvan denizens), added to 
certain other reasons which shall be nameless, 1 e’en followed step by 
step in their wake, to the Sunday, the Bushman’s River, the Kowie, 
and the Fish River bush. The Kaffirs had already made a tolerable 
clearing in the thickets of the latter, when the swarms of your 
countrymen who landed at Algoa Bay, some twenty-five years back, 
put a finishing stroke to their work ; the smaller game was between 
them and the Kaffirs nearly extirpated, whilst elephants were slain hy 
hundreds for the sake of their ivory ; the survivors, in common with 
the larger wild animals of the chase, gradually falling back beyond the 
Orange River. Thither also 1 followed, with a large body of my coun- 
trymen, and for years past have endured all the vicissitudes of a 
wandering, though to me happy, state of existence. For,” said he, 
pointing to a long gun carefully encased in sheep skin, which hung at 
the bow of his saddle, and protruded nearly the length of the horse’s 
neck, “ the rust was kept off my friend here, whom in all my wander- 
ings, with Providence for my guide, I have ever found my best ally and 
safest companion ; though I must also include my trusty little horse,” 
added he, patting the shaggy neck of the rough wiry-looking galloway 
he bestrode. 

“ But still,” equired I, “ in those remote regions you allude to, 
are the wild animals, described by some recent travellers, still found in 

such immense numbers as they statjo ? For instance, , in his 

amusing book, talks of riding amongst flocks of quaggas, ostriches, 
gnoos, camelopards, and all manner of antelopes, as if he had been 
blazing away right and left into so many flocks of sheep — is all this 
to be taken in the literal sense, or is.it only figurative language on the 
part of the author?” 

“ 1 understand you,” replied the blunt old Dutchman,* 1 you wish 
to know if — — told the truth or if he lied ? — 1 have never read his 
book, but I met him when in that part of the country which he de- 
scribes, as then abounding so much in game — and as 1 shot over it be- 
fore he did, 1 can safely say that he tells the truth. Were the same 
stories told at the present day 1 should say they were lies, for the large 
game continues still to retire-^though in seasons of drought the spring- 
bock still passes in as great numbers as ever, even the northern bound- 
aries of the colony, committing nearly as much havoc in their pro : 
gress as our old enemies the locusts, whose visits are likewise periodi- 
cal. Elephants and giraffes are now abundant Dnly near the tropic; 
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and even the eland, the gerasbok, and quagga, are daily becoming 
more scarce on the other side of the Orange. 

“ 1 have thus for half a century, followed step by step in their 
retreat, the. wild animals of the chase ; but if they fall back on the 
equatdr itself, I will, if 1 live, pursue them even there,” said the old 
sportsman in a determined tone, “ for I must not in my old age allow 
the * Roer’ to get either rusty or dim.” Once on his favourite hobby 
— the chase, 1 found that old B — required but little urging to 
proceed. 

“ I have heard much,” observed I, “ of the lion-hunts in this part 
of. the world, and of the different methods pursued by your country- 
men and mine in this pursuit ; you have no doubt witnessed both what 
therefore may be your opinion of their respective merits ?” 

“ Ach, Mynheer,” said B , “ 1 see what you are driving at ; 

your countrymen, when we first became acquainted with them, were 
generally called by us 4 domme Englander* (stupid English) ; but I 
allow, in all things save as sportsmen, they have long since proved 
that they are undeserving of that name ; however, spite of their criti- 
cisms on our mode of hunting, in that respect at least, 1 do not think 
we have given them a misnomer.” 

“ As how ?” asked J, not a little anxious to hear the old Nimrod’s 
reasons. 

44 Answer me first one or two questions,” rejoined he. “ Do you 
consider it a proof of wisdom for any man wantonly to waste what he 
pays dearly for, and what is, moreover, often in this part of the world 
not to be procured even for its weight in gold ?” 

44 Perhaps not — what then V 9 

“ Do you think it wise for a man to expose, without any palpable 
reason*or adequate advantage, both his property and life ? Is it not 
rather * domme* if a man neglects, in any situation, to guard against 
danger, when he can do so without dishonour i?” 

44 Granted— -d?ut what then ?” 

“ Well,” said old B , chuckling most heartily, at having, as he 

thought, completely “ wired me” — 44 well then, do not your jagers 
(hunters) constantly waste more powder and lead on wretched little 
birds, such as quails and pheasants,* than would bring down a whole 
herd of elephants, did they only take the trouble to go in quest of them ? 
Rely upon it, the single bullet and the long barrel are the true sports- 
man's legitimate weapon ; with these, a steady hand and quick eye, 
either on foot or horse-back, he does not require the new-fangled inven- 
tion of small shot ; for what is too small to be hit with a bullet is not 
worth fil ing at at all. Then when I see people going to the expense of 
keeping forty or fifty dogs, and running the risk of breaking their own 
necks and their horses’ legs— for what ? why,” exultingly cried the old 

* 

* What is here called, or rather miscalled, a pheasant* is a large species of par- 
tridge, resembling the Indian “ spur-fowl." Quails (which are here, as on the 
northern coast of Africa, birds of passage) are at certain seasons very plentiful 
and afford excellent sport. 
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man, with a hearty laugh, “ for the sake of catching a stinking jackal, 
or a carrion wolf, which might be trapped or shot with a spring-gun— 
1 cannot again help calling it a * domrae’ thing. Thirdly/ 1 continued 
he “ when your countrymen throw aside their shot-belts, and hunt the 
lion instead of quails, I consider them little better than maamen ; 
when, instead of m&king a shield of their horses’ hind quarters, they 
recklessly, like 1 yonkers/ unnecessarily expose their own persons to 
his teeth and claws. If you will not condescend to take a lesson from 
the Dutch, who have been so much longer in this part of the world, 
you might see how your friends the Kaffirs manage these matters. Do 
you know how ?” I shook my head. “ Well then, when lions were a 
few years ago plentiful enough in the Amakosa country, and the Kaffirs 
had no other weapons but their assegais, they would, armed with these 
and large shields, surround the bush to which they might have tracked 
the lion ; their dogs were then sent in to worry him out of his lair ; 
wherever he showed himself he was assailed by showers of assegais; if 
he singled out a Kaffir, the latter threw himself on the ground, crept 
under his large shield, and lay there like a tortoise in its shell ; mean- 
while the other hunters lost no time in rushing on with their assegais 
to the rescue ; the lion in his fury would turn on another foe, and 
again encounter nought save a tough buffalo or sea-cow hide on which 
to vent his rage, till at la9t, bristling with assegais, and exhausted 
from loss of blood, he fell — and generally with few casualties on their 
part — an easy prey to his pursuers. Now the shields we make use of 
in hunting these animals are, as I suppose you are aware, the hind 
quarters of our horses, which I should think make as good a sheath 
for the lion’s teeth and claws as an English's shoulder/’ 

1 saw it would be useless to oppose what I considered the preju- 
dices of the old South African hunter; admitting therefcwe the 
justice of his argument, I begged he would detail to me the manner 
in which his countrymen generally hunt and destroy the lion. 

For this purpose it appears that a number of mounted Boers 
assemble at a given rendezvous , accompanied by their Hottentot 
attendants, and with dogs for the purpose of tracking the game. The 
usual resort of the lion is amongst the long grass or sedges growing on 
the brink of a spring, or along some marshy hollow ; this shallow 
covert he is soon made to quit on the approach of the “ Jagers,” and 
he may next be seen lobbing up some open grassy ascent, to the 
nearest clump of mimosas or other bushes, into which the dogs are 
made to follow him ; meanwhile the main body of mounted sports- 
men, after having detached scouts to the right and left, to observe the 
enemy’s motions should he break covert in those directions, ride up 
the open ascent on their well-trained little shooting galloways, halting 
about a hundred yards from the spot where the lion is now baited by 
the dogs; thty here dismount ; the horses being kept in a compact 
body, with their heads turned to the rear, are given in charge of the 
Hottentots. Maddened at length by the continued attacks of bis 
yelping foes, the lion bounds forth with a roar from his bushy shelter 
into the open space, and lashing at the same time his tawny flanks. 
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he rushes towards the assembled group of hunters and horses ; then, 
halting for a second, crouches to the ground, and with ears drawn 
back and eyes glaring with revenge, he gathers himself up to bound 
amongst his foes. This is the critical moment generally chosen 
by the hunters to open their fire—a volley is poured into the still 
crouching animal, which in most cases disables him from making the 
intended spring ; if not, the Boers seek immediate refuge behind the 
living rampart of horse-flesh, which is instantly stormed by their 
mighty foe, who fixing himself on one of these animals, generally 
sacrifices him to his rage; but in so doing is again exposed to the 
shots of such of the party as had kept their fire in reserve ; and as 
the Boers are all excellent marksmen, the lion seldom escapes. 

My informant next commented on the mode of attack pursued 
by the English, and strongly animadverted on the fool-hardiness of 
engaging single-handed, and without a reserve to fall back upon, an 
animal possessing such amazing strength as to be able to drag along 
the largest ox ; to throw the carcass of a horse over his shoulder, and 
walk away with ease under his burden ; or seizing a half-grown calf 
in his mouth, as a cat would do a mouse, can, thus encumbered, clear 
at a single bound the highest enclosure of a catle kraal. 

But though resistless in his fury, there are moments, according 

to old B , when the king of the forest can be approached with 

impunity, and even in perfect safety ; and that is when, being fully 
gorged with food, he lies basking in sleep, after indulging in some 
bloody feast ; at such times he is not easily aroused, but when then sud- 
denly disturbed instantly takes to flight. If discovered in this state 
by the Bushmen, they unhesitatingly shoot their tiny poisoned arrows 
into his hide ; he starts up, flies like a stricken deer, but carries 
death with him in his flight, and soon sinks under the venom infused 
and now rapidly circulating in his veins ; falling thus a helpless vic- 
tim to a wretched diminutive creature, bearing more resemblance to 
the ape tribe than to mankind. The pigmy savage next tracks him 
up to the death, and spite of the poison by which it has been caused, 
greedily devour the flesh, which is said to resemble in taste and 
appearance coarse light-coloured beef.* 

As with the royal riger in India, the lion having once tasted 
human flesh, prefers it to that of all other animals, and will not 
touch the flock if he can seize upon the shepherd ; preferring likewise 
a coloured to a white man# My informant assured me that instances 
had occurred of a Hottentot having beep singled out and carried off 
during sleep, by a lion, whilst wrapped up in his sheep-skin kaross, and 
surrounded by a party of Boers in the same state of insensibility : 
to account for which he gave as a reason that the lion was probably 
guided in his choice by the smell ; but if this be the case, he cannot 
most assuredly . be gifted with very refined olfactory nerves, as gene- 
rally speaking the “ Totties” are redolent of aught save perfumes of 
“ Araby the blest.” 


* Kolben says it it like venison. 
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With such like discourse, interlarded with many an anecdote too 
long to repeat, did the old hunter while away the tedium*of the road, 
till crossing the romantic streamlet of the Tutoka, we pulled up at 
the small hamlet of Blink water— off saddled, and following myguide 
into the nearest cottage, were instantly invited to partake of allthe 
humble fare which it could afford. 

Blink water is noted in the annals of the last Kaffir war as one of 
the first places attacked by the savages, after the disastrous affair at 
Burn’s Hill. It happened to be at the time occupied by a small party of 
the 9 1 st, under the command of a serjeant, The Kaffirs rushed on as 
usual in overwhelming numbers to the attack, but were so steadily 
repulsed, that finding all their efforts useless against the gallant little 
band who so resolutely held their own, they were at last fain to retreat 
with a considerable loss in killed and wounded, most of whom they 
however carried away. The brave man who headed this gallant 
defence was Serjeant Snodgrass, of the 91 st ; gladly do I record this 
deed — for with truth has it been said that a humble name seldom figures 
in a public despatch, and the bright flash of the bayonet is generally 
speaking, only noticed by such*as are driven before its glittering point. 

Sporting Review, for August. 


THE FATE OF ACTION. 

BY OXONIAN. 

44 On Monday next, the property of a gentleman without reserve," &c., Sec. 

Those ancients, take them one and all, 

Were certainly as queer a set 
As ever made romance sing small, 

Or put a critic on the fret, 

The way -they laughed at every rule 
Of common good, or common sense ; 

The style in which they played the fool, 

“ Regardless quite of all expense * 

And here ’tis worthy of remark, 

The very first to run in debt, or 
Make a row, or lush,, or lark, 

Were such as should have known better : 

Just as in later days we see, 

In cases as to breaking lamps, 

The greatest — that’s in pedigree— 

Are generally the greatest scamps* 
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Their laws too, of old, for marauder and felon, 

Is another strange point just a moment to dwell on. 

If a chap did any thing anyways Odd, 

The fashion they had of applying the rod 
Was, instead of clapping him into quodj 
As sure as a gun to make him a god. 

The moderns, again, have it here as well, 

As witness our second parallel 

If a gentleman much overcome with beer 
Hits out right and left at everything near, 

And makes up a charge most uncommonly clear, 
The papers report it “ the freak of a Peer 
Or suppose him a cit who wont do what’s fair, 

Or anyhow settle upon the square, 

The sentence fix’d for a calendar year. 

And make an example, ’s to make him a Mayor . 
Of which, to wit 
The benefit— 

A Mayor whose fame shall heseafter appear, 

As a horse’s may, who has “ passed the Chair.” 

In committing, then, curious sorts of crimes, 

The learned alike in this agree — 

That the ancients quite equalled the present times, 
As vide the pages of his-to-ry. 

A woman, or wine the common cause, 

That led to excesses so very distressing, 

And sent up, amidst the greatest applause, 

• The offender to beg for King Jupiter's blessing. 
Yet sport, true sport — the flood and field — 

In those days had their full attractions; 

And many a dandy’s fate was sealed 
With u glory” in these war-like actions. 

His foot had slipped, or spear had broken, 

Down bore the boar with fatal speed, 

To prove, e’er yet a word was spoken, 

A very horrid boar indeed. 

Or the hound had turned, or horse had backed, 
And so lost the master’s life, or game ; 

For, as Mistress Nisbett gives the fact, 

“ You sportsmen never are to blame.” 

There are lots of stories of this hue 
For which to Ovid I’d refer, 

Or, if his u Latin's Greek to you,” 

Consult that useful work Lempri&re« 

From out the whole, p’raps none so clear- 
Ly impressed, or widely known is, 

As, thanks to William Shakespeare’s ears, 
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The one of Venus and Adonis. 

Still there ’tis love, ’tie love, His love, 

That spins the story round and round— 

Adonis is but “ a sucking dove/ 

And not the man to cap a hound ; 

But lifbkily his fate's used up. 

And so our hungry muse may sup 
On stronger fare 
Than smile or tear. 

Or locks of hair, 

Or 41 duck and dear* — 

Though at the last few men would growl 
If reduced to reality — flesh and fowl. 

You have seen the showman, 'midst awful din. 
Hurry his troop of strollers in ; 

While bell and gong 
Assure the throng 

u They’re really just a going to begin." 

You have seen in the kennel the gallant pack, 

When there wasn’t the need of a whip to crack, 

To keep the well trained lot of ’em back, 

As, one by one, they were drafted out : 

You have seen the huntsman fix his eyes 
On Nonplus, unequalled for form and size ; 

You at such a hound, too, expressed your surprise— 
Though of hounds you know little about. 

I am the showman in the midst of the din, 

Hurrying my strolling facts all in ; 

While line by line, 

You may well divine, 

I’m really just a-going to begin. 

My second simile’s yet more clear— 

“ Get back Venus; what do you do here? 

Hie 1 — sus— A ction ! — here boy, here.” 

Like a well-bred dog he hears my call— 

The curtain rises, and— attention all. 

Once on a time — when time was young, 

And his chronicles either said or sung, 

But seldom printed — there dwelt in Thrace, 

Or just on the borders of some such place, 

A gentleman greatly attached to the chase. 

This term, though “ attached,” is rather conventional. 
And if, in this place, not permitted to mention all 
The items and likings that led to the phrase, 

Being thus introduced. I’ll still, “ if you plaze,” 

Take a moment or two* to make out an invoice 
Of a few leading points in the man of my choice. 
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And first — lucus a non— I’ll just show you what 
The gentleman was, by what he was not ; . 

A course that may sound not a little indicative 
Of proving 9 as council would teli us, a negative. 

He was not , then, a steeple-chase cut and thrust don, 
(1 don't mean Sir William, the Pioneer “ raon”) ; 

He wasn't a satin-tyed, sweet-scented swell, 

A London-built buck for a Leamington belle ; 

Who envied Dick Turpin his fame and his mare, 

And brought out another 44 to make’em a pair;” 

, The oracle who, o'er his wine, had defied, 

That, touching the chance of his twelve hour ride, 

Had declared, 44 without one if or but , M or aside — 

“ Such performance as this never yet had been done, 
And certainly could, should, and would be by none.” 
No, he didn't make hunting for gaining the net, 

To be wound up with cards, or to bring on a bet ; 

He wasn't a varmint, 'cute, pattern-slang knave, 
Whose virtue was linen as clean as his shave — 

Who nicked in a run, as he nicked on 44 the main,” 

To sell man or horse, if it were but his gain. 

In short, to adopt Serjeant Goulbourn's expression. 

The chase was 44 the pleasure, and not the profession” 
Of my hero, whose taste ne’er to dealing decended, 
Whose morning’s delight with 14 the box” never ended. 
Nor 44 the leg” with the glad tally-ho ever blended. 

His passion too pure— and thanked be the gods!— 

* To class him with city clerks settling the odds — 
Verbum sap , from his fellows a man you may ken, 

His fellows were sportsmen, and not sporting men. 

And here, as my muse is going to excess, 

Your pardon I crave, while I slightly digress, 

To keep her from the greater riot ; 

Just as from the cover a fretful steed 
Is rattled up the adjoining mead, 

To tone his fire and get him quiet ; 

Soh — now then, off we send the rusher 
Up, what the lads would call a 44 brusher.” 

Come gent, thy tastes for one I’ll brook, 

Come bearded count, with thy loathsome look, 

Como Yankee politeness, and grace my board, 

Come grateful Irish and tend me abroad, 

Come methodist parson with nasal whine. 

Come Jew with tny rings and chains so fine — 

Come snob, come tailor, come one, come all, 

Every nod HI honour, return each call, 
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If penance so heavy but save me can 

Fiom the. sportsman’s bane — the sporting man. 

Let me jostle the crowd upon Ludgate's hill, 

To see aldermen riding to “ Eat-and-swill 
In bodily fear more of might than right, 

Let me witness a mil) — literatim, a fight ; 

Or, oppressed with shop-boys, heat and spleen, 

In Adelphi’s pit let me watch the scene: 

Or, as usher, in vain endeavour to rule 
The imps at a thriving “ Commercial school 
Or swallow the speeches, meats, and'ereed, 

Brought out at a grand political feecf — 

Come, what you will, anywhere and when, 

But a sporting house full of sporting men. 

To resume — friend AcJeeon, a plain country squire, 

With a love for the rural that nothing could tire ; 

With a nice little income, in money paid down, 

Quite enough for a man not “ a man about town 
Hung out in a cottage, snug, cosey, and neat, 

In the market, no doubt, they would call it “ a seat ; M 
A cottage content to sport some such a label 
As, “ a good eight-room house, with a sixteen-stall stable." 
Here he shot, hunted, fished, taking season for season. 

But ne'er marking bis game at a price beyond reason ; 

Made bis purse fit pleasures, his pleasures his pin sc, 

Feared no bills overdue, need no property “ nurse;" 

And in short managed all on that capital plan, # 

With his bankers “ a safe," with the sex “ a sweet man.” 

Aye ! despite dog% and horses, crowds of mothers and daughters 
Looked at Tally-ho Lodge as " uncommon nice” quatters. 
Hinted, joking of course , with an eye slightly slanting, 

There was one piece of furniture sadly yet wanting-- 
And then Jane played the chorus, Emmy sang “ Chanticleer/’ 
Or Fan larked her pony — “ such a sweet little dear 
While old mother Gracch— something had always" just been to” 
him, 

To call, or invite, or— to stick Susan into him. 

Alas ! that pride should have a fall ; 

Alas ! that the envy of ’em all, 

So proof to all their traps and crosses, 

Should yield still more to dogs and horses ; 

Or, as Glaucopis set the case, 

What a pity lie’s so much attached to the chase." 

Kean's life has started many an actor, 

Jack Sheppard’s many a malefactor ; 
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Childe Harold Byron’s fierce men-haters, 

Cook’s voyagers fresh navigators ; 

The hunting tours 11 took” e’en with Schneider?, 
And writing of ’em made “ crack riders 
Old Isaac’s lines have wetted many a line, 

And jocks been formed from “ Genius* Genuine.” 
Our instance, though, is yet more classica 
One — ’tis the Notitia Venatica — 

A woi k that a vast deal of merit has, 

And proves the saw, 14 in Vyner VaitasS' 

Its point, however, is simply this, 

That to arrive at perfect bliss 
In the true pleasure of the chase, 

You mustn’t take a second place ; 

• But having somehow got the knack, 

Keep hunt and feed yourself the pack, 

Showing an M. F. H. to be, 

The happiest man that “ you shall see 
Actceon read it * — 

***** 

Of all the many arts and ways 
That lead a man to proper glory, 

How few so soon shall 14 leach the case,” 

Like that great knack — to tell a story ; 

The Attic salt, the fit expression. 

The rhythm neat — if told in song — 

, And then that crowning nice discretion 
That makes the story not too long. 

Discretion! dear sweet brown bread, saint! 

Thou guardian of our love and life ; 

AVho keeps the maiden “ fresh as paint” 

’Till fairly owned and known a wife ; 

Who hedges off the leg’s grand “ pot,” 

And makes his book to smell of mint ; 

Who marks the actor, stays the sot, 

And bows the poet into print — 

Discretion ! unknown, wondrous maid ! 

Stretch forth a hand e’er yet too late, 

For one who now first asks your aid, 

And save him from his hero’s fate ; 

That Fate, the text that brims our cup, 

Is settled in (< summing up.” 


* We have his copy, a very curious black letter ope, of the original edition, 
which a great great ancestor of our own bought at the sale in a lot with some couples 
and blacking bottles. 
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With smallish means what great effrontery, 

Notes him who dares to hunt a country— 

Hounds, horses, servants, open house, 

Earth-stoppers, keepers—” safe” to chouse— 

Halls, banquets, GitiUer, Julien down, 

With hosts of artistes straight from town ; 

Donations, plates for hunters' stakes, 

With plenty more in “ ducks and drakes 
Which will, of course, be paid off, one and all, 

By “ the subscription” — query , nominal ? 

Actceon stood it just three years, 

And then — o'ercome with costs and cares, 

And duns and bums, and foxes few, 

41 Short-aifciwering,” slaves with wages due, 

And “ fields” that looked uncommon blue— 

At eve, when o’er a poor day’s sport, 

And o’er as poor a glass of port 
(For out, alas! 44 the favourite sort"), 

Owned to himself the soft delusion, 

And having come to this conclusion. 

Laid down his horn with half a curse, 

Hung up his whip, pulled off his spurs, 

Then, like acock, his feathers moulted. 

Packed up his saddle-bags and — bolted . 

Farther than this the fable goes, 

And in its version boldly shows. 

How with a cry so full and grim, • 

The hounds set to and hunted him. 
ltan him at fength from scent to view. 

And 44 broke him up” with small to do ; 

Yet, though tlife Muster’s* case is clear, 

The other can’t pass muster here, 

The eating up a man is common 
Enough, by horse, or hound, or woman ; 

Or even in some situations. 

By his own friends and dear relations ; 

But still the phrase the fact transgresses, 

When in such terms 44 a smash” expressed is — 

Enough to prove on what allegory 
The ancients pitched so strong a story. 

Be as it may — quite eaten up, 

Or only out of house and home 
By friends who stop to dine and sup, 

Still to this point at last we come. 

* The well known anecdots of Mr Muster and his hounds, as see the Solitw* 
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^ Do wliat you will — fight, drink, or play, 

Your fortune somehow to get through ; 

Spend it the most immoral way, 

There always is a moral too. 

When in the next new comedy * 

The scampish character comes on, 

With swaggering air and manner free, 

That on the stage must pass for ton . 

When the father gives his glad consent 
For Scamp to take SophiA in marriage, 

And tells to his friend the great event, 

And how the suitor keeps his carriage : 

Mark, then, that friend with wary eye, • 

Give out this well-sworn, honoured whim — 

“ Sir David, hark, 'twixt you and I, 

The carriage 'Lis that's keeping him.” 

So gentlemen all, with incomes but small. 

Who don't want to fall, or go to the wall, 

But weather a squall, and keep up the ball ; 

Attend to my lay, and mind what 1 say, 

As to making your play for more than a day, 

And being able to pay your share and your way. 

If twice out a week with the pack within hail, 

And sport, in proportion supposed to be shown, 
Finds you still rather prone to grumble and rail, 

« And, like Nelson, you want “ a gazette of your own 
With subscriptions collected , 

And kennels erected, < 

With a nerve to ride screws, 

“ On the fast and the loose,” 

And people that really come out for the fun ; 

With lodgings let cheap, 

Just to breakfast and sleep ; 

Then a heart for your sport, 

And on something this sort 
Of plan the thing has becn } and is to be done . 

And now, as the poet sighs adieu, 

Remember well his council true, 

And with Action's fate in view, 

It you keep hounds let hounds keep you. 

Sporting Review , for August . 
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BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 

• 

Next morning (June 29th), on coming clown stairs between seven 
and eight o'clock, I found breakfast prepared in the little brick-floor 
room : two or three wooden chairs, a round oak table, and an old 
picture or two which hung against the walls, completed its garniture. 
A white muslin blind stretched across the centre of the lattice window, 
and some of the real old scarlet geraniums, with their delightful per- 
fume, were arranged on the little window-seat, reminding me of their 
giant brethren that so conspicuously adorn the Alamada at Gibraltar, 
and, together with the snowy napery on the table, gave my tiny white - 
washed apatment an air of cheerfulness, and even refinement, which 
must ever be doubly agreeable, when it presents itself thus unexpectedly : 

A goodly tin coffee-pot, set on a plate, 

With white sugar and cream, and such things as beseem 
The table at early day j 

Toast, butter, and eggs, veal pie, and fried ham, and some kind of jam, 
Completed the breakfast relay. 

Having done ample justice to the good things before me, 1 prepared 
for a day's fishing in Hawes Water, rather better than three miles 
distant. The landlord of my present quarter (of whom, by the way, 
for the worth of a quart of ale, I purchased a coil of mangnificent 
white horse hair, some of which I still possess) gave me to umici stand 
that the best fishing in Hawes Water, like most other lukes, could not 
be come at without a boat, which, however, J cold not get, there 
being only one or two on the lake, and these, as ill luck would have it, 
were under repair. However, as my object was to enjoy a ramble 
round the lake, no less than the fishing, and having replenished my 
little brandy flask, and put a crust of bread and cheese in my fish bag, 
which, on such occasions, answered the purpose of a haversack, I 
started, with my walking stick and a couple of rods, fly tackle, and 
some worms; not that 1 am by any means an admirer of bottom fish- 
ing, or an advocate for the cruel and dirty work of baiting hooks with 
these poor little reptiles, when other baits are to be had ; but 1 was 
determined to try what the fishing was made of. I crossed a tolerably- 
sized stream at the bead of the lake, and, walked round to the opposite 
shore, through the low wood with which the base of the mountain 
forming its southern boundary is covered. Here and there 1 came 
upon patches of swampy ground, which obliged me to retire a little 
from the edge of the water. During the walk, I saw several rams 
feeding amongst the high fern beneath the trees, whose horns were of 
a size that made me cast a glance on either side, in order to select the 


* Continued from No. 19, of the India Sporting Review. 
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best retreat, in case of an attack. However, the formidable -look mg 
old fellows did not seem disposed to molest me. Being come to a 
favourable-looking spot, f rigged my bottom tackle, plumbed the 
depth, arid dropped my bait into about five feet water ; planting my 
rod, by means of the spike at the but, in such a manner, that in the 
event of a bite, the line would run freely off the reel. For a short time 
I watched the float (Doctor Johnson’s definition of this style of angling 
being alt the while present to my mind), and beguiled the time by pre- 
paring my favourite fly tackle, and, going a little distance off, whipped 
away for half an hour. There was scarcely a curl on the water, and 
I soon found that this day would not add a very heavy score to my 
game list ; and so it turned out : a couple of brace of 6mall trout and 
two perch were the sum total of my bag. When I returned to my 
bottom-rod, I found a perch on the hook, and having landed him, re-bait- 
ed, and sat down to eat my bread and cheese and have a sup of brandy 
and water ; for 1 always carried a leather drinking-cup in my pocket 
(out of which, by the way, I have had more than one refreshing draught 
of goat’s milk, when shooting on the Spanish hills ; the goatherds, for 
the value of a segar, readily milking the animals into my cup), and 
enjoy the scenery around me. Whilst thus engaged, bob went the float 
— bob, bob, bob, and away it went. By this time the rod was in my 
hand, and the line running off the reel pretty freely. When I thought 
the gentleman had gone far enough, I had a mind to feel him, and soon 
found there was a pretty good fish at the end of the line, which even- 
tually proved to be a fine perch. Having got him on shore — which, 
by the way, was quickly done ; for these fish bite eagerly and seldom 
give you the slip, if not too roughly handled ; in which case, not being 
a !eathe f r-mouthed fish, like the tench, barbel and some others, he will 
sometimes break away — my fish landed, I again baited the hook, and sat 
down to finish my luncheon. But from this time bites I had none ; 
so I soon packed up my traps, and continued my ramble along the 
margin of the lake, until I rounded its southern extremity, and once 
more found myself in the road from whence 1 fished as 1 travelled 
from the valley of the Red Cow, as I have named it, in consequence 
of the little inn where I halted on the day previous, bearing that 
sign. The afternoon turned out wet; and I was not sorry, about six 
o’clock, to find myself at the tM d la fourchette , in the little brick- 
floor room already described. 

The next morning (Friday) broke bright and fair. After 
breakfast I put up my knapsack and called for my bill, which 
(inclusive of beer) amounted exactly to eitfhtpence a meal, and no 
charge for bed . Really, I was at a loss how such a trifling 
remuneration could repay the good folks for the capital fare they 
had set before me. 1 pointed out to the landlady that she had 
omitted to put down the bed, to which she replied, “ We never 
charges folks for a bed that takes their vittles I told her that 
I liad been exceedingly comfortable, and should certainly give her the 
sam6 as l had paid at the other striall place* in the north— via. six- 
pence alight, and for which I got as many thanks, 1 believe, as if I 
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had given her a five shilling piece ; and both the honest people pf the 
little public joined in u wishing me well, and hoping, that if ey&K 
came that way again* 1 should stop here to which, you may be sure, 
1 answered with hearty good will that I most certainly would do ifO* 
From Bampton I steered by my compass, on a beautiful morning, 
across the Fells (as they term hills in the North of England) to Row^y 
Bridge, and thence to Martindale, on Ullswater— nineteen miles — and 
came to an anchor at a small inn on the border of the lake. The 
place was called How Town, but from what cause 1 could not make 
out; for the inn in question, which was, 1 presume, of too much con* 
sequence to be termed a public-house, was about the only building 
within sight. 1 was informed that a number of persons visited this 
locality in the course of the summer, of which there could be little 
doubt by the scale of charges ; and indeed, during the three days 1 
was there, more than one party arrived. At this house there is a visitor’s 
scrap-book, or album, or verse book, or whatever else the curious may 
please to term it, which proved beyond a doubt, that if wild yecsc were 
not to be met with on the banks of Ullswater duing the summer, they 
were assuredly the resort of a great many tame ones . Uliswuter is a 
fine lake ; the surrounding mountains are very beautiful, and at the 
south-western extremity the scenery is grand and imposing. I did not 
wet a line in this noble piece of water, though I have understood there 
is very good fishing, and the much-esteemed char is said to abound in 
Ullswater ; but spent my time in climbing the adjacent mountains, and 
wandering amongst the wild and majestic scenery. 1 passed a Sunday 
at this place, and went to Maitindale chapel ; where there was a ser- 
vice in the morning only. In the evening, I was ovei taken, during a 
ramble, by a severe thunder-storm, which lasted for about au hour, The 
effect of the thunder, pealing and reverberating amongst the gigantic 
rocks, was superb. 1 committed rather a blunder this day, in leaving 
my Macintosh at home ; for I returned drenched to the skin ; and 
having only the coat on my back, was obliged to walk about all the 
next day in my Macintosh, while the grey shooting-jacket was drying. 

During ray sojouvu in Martindale, I had occasion to walk over to 
Penrith one morning, to get a pair of shoes (which 1 did, and capital 
strong ones, too, for eight shillings), and have my half-pay declara- 
tion attested, whielfcin those days could only be done by a magistrate 
— an absurd regulation, and often fraught with much inconvenience to 
half-pay officers ; but,*since the time of which 1 speak, the thing bus 
been reformed, and the signature of any resident clergyman is suffici- 
ent. On my first application at the magistrate's door, 1 learned that 
“his worship was not at home,” and would not probably return fpr 
an hour; sol spent the intermediate time in getting my shoes* and 
laying in a fresh supply of worsted socks; for, by this tiiqe* four pair 
1 started with were considerably tbe worse for wear. Upon a .second 
enquiry, I found Mr at Home, but engaged at that moment. The 
flunky who communicated thja piece of inforiqatjoo tofci me, with a 
toss of his head, to ‘ gorqup$ to the back dqor^ through the yard/’ 
pointing at the sara$ tima to an opep gate. The f^ow^ manner amuse$ 
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inl and, as desired, I did “ go round to the back door, through th* 
yard and sitting down on some stone steps, that led to a granary, or 
some such place, pulled out my watch, to see how long 1 was to await 
bis worship's pleasure; At the expiration of exactly twenty minutes, 
my friend the Hunky desired me to “ walk this way/’ When 1 made 

my business known, Mr looked a little awkward, perceiving the 

blunder his sarving man had committed, and apologized accordingly; 
begged I would take a glass of wine — some fruit, of which there stood 
several dishes. in the study (a dinner party going on, evidently, to which 
1 really began to think, in his perplexity, he would invite me). I 
thanked him, but declined the proffered civility; begging him at the 
same time not to give the matter of waiting in the back yard another 
thought. The finest fun of all, was to witness the confusion of my 
friend in the tights and white stockings, when his master rang the bell 
and desired him to “ open the door at the same time bustling before 
him, to perform the office himself for the man in a faded old shooting, 
jacket and leather gaiters, which had well nigh done their duty, and a 
hat to match. Oh ! it was a rare treat. You could read in the fellow’s 
face — “ Who the deuce is this, then ? I shall catch it.” I could not 
help lingering a little to enjoy the scene ; the master and myself bowing 
and scraping to each other like a couple of Frenchmen ; and his man, a 
little in the rear, twisting his thumbs and colouring to the roots of his 
well-greased hair, which, no doubt on the strength of the dinner party, 
had had an additional polish. The recollection of this scene has given 
me many a laugh. 

In the evening I returned to Martindale ; and the following 
morning, July 3rd, after breakfast, took a boat and crossed to the 
opposite side of Ullswater ; and so entirely was my attention engross- 
ed by the grand and beautiful scenery of the south-west end of the 
lake, that had not my boatman been an honest fellow, I should pro- 
bably have lost both my rods, which I left in the boat, and possibly 
might have walked a mile or two before discovering my error ; but I 
had not gone a hundred yards from the landing, when I heard some 
one hail, and on looking round discovered my friend the sculler (who 
had pushed off immediately 1 stepped out of the boat) waving his 
hand and pulling again towards the northern shore. I was much 
pleased with the fellow’s honesty, and gave him a»subtanlial proof to 
that effect. 

On quitting the lake, I took the road to Keswick, and the very 
beautiful lake of Derwentwater. This day's walk was rather a hard 
one; but the fine mountain scenery through which the road led was 
very enjoyable. As the traveller approaches Keswick, the mountains 
of Skiddaw and Saddleback form an imposing boundary to the northern 
horizon. At the end of seventeen miles, 1 entered the old town about 
6?*n.; and after securing comfortable quarters and a good repast, 
spoiled down to the lake f which is exquisitely beautiful, dotted with 
litjtl# i)d%nds covered with luxuriant foliage, one of which was formerly 
a floating island ; but during a storm, some few years ago, it drifted so 
dafter^Mpateiy on shore, that it has ever since been moored on 
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the lame spot! whether hr not It intend* to weigh anther* -gifl* 
resume its wandering pr<q>ehsitieB ( remams to be seen. The W «*+ 
ther, during the two days F etaM at Keswick, was defighlftrffy 
fine, which X enjoyed, perhaps, the more from haring, through 
the whole of my Jour, been unfortunate in this respect, an«| 
in consequence, bit tnuchgood Ashing ; being obliged to leave somi 
excellent trout streams behind me, without even wetting aline, bf 
reason of the unfavourable state of the water. I observed moHi 
boating going forward on Derwentwater than either of the other 
lakes 1 had visited, at which I was not at all surprised ; for anything 
'more inviting than to get into a boat and skim over its glassy sur- 
face, and explore the many picturesque little islands of this most 
lovely lake (which is about three miles in length by one and-a-half in 
breadth), cannot well be imagined. 1 rowed for some hours, one 
beautiful evening, enjoying not only the exquisite scenery of this 
unique lake, but the swelling notes of a very respectable brass band, 
numbering several musicians of no mean acquirements ; whose long 
green boat, with gilt mouldings, was noiselessly circling amid the 
various islands, and along the beautifully wooded shores of this queen 
of English lakes* The effect of brass instruments on the water is at all 
times delightful ; but when enjoyed on the bosom of Derwentwater, on 
such an evening as the one in question, when the liquid tones of the 
charming French horn sweep over the silvery surface of the peaceful 
waters, now swelling, and again scarcely breathing their long tremu- 
lous dulcet notes into the wrapt ear, are so delicious, that the very 
pulsations of the heart, at such moments, are all too loud. 

On the following day, during a walk round the lake, I was over- 
taken by a gentleman, mounted on a small pony; with a long telescope 
under his arm and a tourist’s guide book in his bridle hand.- ItrAjuired 
no prophet to determine that the equestrian belonged to a certain class 
usually denominated “ afght seers. ' Just before he came up to me; 
he drew his rein ; and as the pace I was walking assimilated with the 
jog-jog of his nag, after a few moments the happy possessor of the 
great mahogany telescope introduced himself, by informing methat u it 
was a very fine day, and he was riding round the lake, and he thought 
I was a tourist.” The day was hot, and doubtless my new acquaint- 
ance found it so ; for he presently pulled up at a public-house, and called 
for “ a glass of your best beer.” Out two or three minutes brought him 
.alongside me again, and eventually we made the tour of Keswick lake 
(in the immediate neighbourhood of which is found the finest black 
lead in the world) in company. In the course of Conversation, my com* 
panion informed me that.it was his intention to ascend Skiddaw dur* 
ing the night, in order to witness a sunri e from its summit, t asked 
if he had secured a guide. 44 1 have this book, which tells all about H* 
and I'm going alone/ 4 I told him it was also kny intention to see tha ,* 
sun rise from the top of Stiddaw, if 1 could manage it t but thought 
it would be well to take a gofde-~-a precautionary measure Which «tt^ 
fellow traveller treated with vast contempt, at the same time bringing 
the flat of the Tourisifsi3ui{fc smartly iiv contact with the flank 
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the bay pony ho betrode. I apprehend the animal was a sight-seeing' 
rag t for lie did not condescend to taka much notice of his rider’* 
eloquence. Before we had completed the circuit of the lake, it was 
arranged, that at Up. m., wind and weather permitting, we were 
together, and unattended, to commence the ascent of the highest and 
most remarkable mountain in England. Skiddaw is above one thou- 
sand yards perpendicular height from the surface of Derwentwater. 
We halted for a while during our morning’s walk, in order to study 
the guide book, whose directions for the ascent seemed toleiably plain ; 
but it is one thing to read, at mid day, “ that at such a place the tra- 
veller is to quit the high road and enter a particular gate, and then 
follow along such a wall, and at this point keep to the left, and at that 
turn short to the right, &c., &c.,’’ and, on a tolerably dark night, to 
execute all these movements. On re-entering the town of Keswick 
we parted, the bay pony and his rider to their hotel, and 1 to my more 
humble quarters. 1 must confess, 1 had my misgivings regarding Che 
pluck of my intended compagnon du voyage , up the noted Skiddaw; 
but the weather appeared fine and settled, and I am rather fond of a 
little bit of adventure. 1 had reconnoitered the mountain from the 
borders of the lake, and did not forget to apply to my friend the com- 
pass ; therefore, did not very much care whether we took a guide or 
not. After laying in a substantial supper, I strolled towards the lake 
for half an hour; and having duly deposited my little brandy-flask, 
leather drinking-cup, and a few biscuits in my pocket, wound up my 
watch, and taken another look at the compass, 1 strapped up my 
Macintosh, wished my landlady good night, and with stick in hand, at 
a few minutes before 11 r. m., called for my acquaintance of the 
morning, whom! fouml sitting with his friend over the wine. 1 thought 
I coultf perceive a slight change in his manner, even in the cheering 
presence of a couple of lighted candies. His friend and the people of 
the inn had used various arguments to deter him from an attempt which 
one and all declared to be fraught with innumerable dangers and diffi- 
culties, and related all sorts of terrible stories and (as a matter of 
course) lies to boot. These 'good folks, like all other in sight-seeing 
Neighbourhoods, would fain persuade travellers that it is dangerous to 
walk a mile without a guide. The ominous hour of eleven struck ; 
my friend stretched his legs still further under the table, riggled about 
for an instant or two in his arm chair, as if bitten by a nameless little 
animal, and hitched a button or two of his coat ; the parting knell 
seeming to have slightly chilled him. This little affair settled, he quit- 
ted his chair (which, by the way, seemed in an unwarrantable manner 
to attach itself to his person) with the air of a man who has been con- 
templating the tooth-ache, and at last decides “ it must come out, 
and so here goes,” and slowly disencumbered hhnself of the very thing 
he should (in my humble opinion) have retained-—viz., his watch, 
his purse, and other valuables, and in return vastly incumbered him- 
self by incasing his person in a tight Macintosh coat and shawl round 
his neck ; and for ballast pocketed a soda-water bottle nearly full of 
brandy, and some two dozen biscuits. When ready for the start, he 
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looked far more like an outside coach passenger, accoutred for a winter's 
journey, than a man about to ascend a mountain on a fine night in 
July. 1 ventured to suggest that he might even find his Macintosh 
of more service on his arrival at the top of Skiddaw than during the 
ascent : but the gentleman seemed of a different opinion. The night 
was very fine, and we had walked leisurely about a mile, when my 
friend began to unbutton his top coat ; and if my recollection serves 
me, he even withdrew the shawl from round his neck, rolling it up ami 
fairly putting it into his pocket; and before we had well com* 
menced the ascent, off went the Macintosh. 1 could not help 
thinking it must have been vastly agreeable to carry a soda- 
water bottle of brandy, and half the contents of a baker's shop, 
under his arm, up the side of Skiddaw. My companion talked 
of mists, precipices, and guides, by turns ; and 1 had not then to 
learn, that he was just now less at ease than dusing his ride 
rdund Derwentwater in the morning, with a two-foot telescope 
under his arm and the Tourist's Quids in his hand. But, to proceed. 
We had not gone very far, when a fence presented itself ; on reach- 
ing the other side of which, we found ourselves amongst long grass 
or barley, or something of the kind. Halt was the word ; and after 
holding a short council pf war, or rather of route, we brought up our 
left shoulder, and by extraordinary good luck, after crossing another 
wall, struck again into the path, which we judged to be the right one, 
by the wall on the right hand, which the guide book had specially men- 
tioned. Presently we got into a small plantation, and there being no 
moon, it was, of course, rather dark ; but we were in the right track. 
Down sat my friend, declaring he must have a drop of brandy, and 
consider the propriety of going on. Bad luck to the soda-water bottle, 
thought I. However, I Tost no time in assuring him, that aftive at 
what conclusion he might, I certainly had no other intention than to 
proceed. In about ten’minutes he was ready to move on ; and by 
half-past 2 a. m., and after more than one application to the soda- 
water bottle, we found ourselves well up on the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, when I, in my turn, voted for a biscuit and a little brandy and 
water. The water was soon found, but it needed something to qualify 
it; for it was nasty muddy tasted stuff, standing in little pools here 
and there, in the swampy ground. By this lime the morning began 
to loom, and we pursued our way, as we then thought, to the summit ; 
and when we arrived there it was cutting cold. My companion pro- 
tested he was so tired that he must sit down. I tried all in my power 
to dissuade him from so dangerous an experiment, but in vain ; and 
down he sat, and in half a minute was fast asleep. “ Here's a pretty 
kettle of fish,” thought I : ” if I let the fellow snoose on, he will 
likely enough, never wake again.” 1 accordingly shook him by the 
shoulder and tried to rouse him up, but it was useless ; and 1 began to 
think, as I paced quickly up and down, with my Macintosh wrapped 
closely round me, what an ass I had been to get myself into such a 
precious fix; and most charitably wished that the hay pony had 
broken my companion's neck, before I had seen the shade of his coun- 
tenance. A nice specimen of a mountain climber in the dark, and 
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“ without a guide" t what pretty things tourist guide books are ! t 
pictured the sleeper as far more in his element with an piece of nicely 
tapered mahogany in his hand, about three feet long , and dotted at 
intervals with little brass tacks. Well, what was to be done ? It be- 
came colder and colder as the morning advanced, and 1 resolved 1 
would wake .him up; and so 1 did after an infinity of trouble, and 1 
verily believe some little abuse into the bargain ; however, he was a 
good-natured fellow, and took all as it was meant. 1 have heard of a 
man, under similar circumstances, giving his friend a thorough good 
basting, to evidence the love he bore him. When I got him once more 
fairly on his shivering legs, I proposed to build up a cairn of the large 
fiat stones, with which the top of Skiddaw is covered in some places; 
and in a very short time we had* raised a conical pile, about five feet 
high, at which my companion worked manfully ; and into this cairn I 
proposed to f>ut our cards, which was accordingly done. 1 confess I 
felt a little curious to have a look at one of the said pasteboards, not 
having even learned the name of the gentleman who carried the soda- 
water bottle, neither had 1 the curiosity afterwards to enquire. Whilst 
engaged as just described, the morning, which had hitherto been clear, 
suddenly changed, and a dense mist came driving along from the 
south-east at a fearful rate. “ Good-bye to a sunrise from the top of 
Skiddaw this morning,” said I lo myself ; “ and if this weather con- 
tinues, we may pass more hours up here than are likely to be agree- 
able. At twenty minutes before four o’clock, the mist cleared suffici- 
ently to enable us to discover that we were not yet on the highest 
point of the mountain, which appeared about the third of a mile to 
the north-west of our present position. Just at this time the dense 
vapour lifted considerably, and favoured U9. 1 threw off my Macintosh, 
and avfay we both started for the summit, at as brisk a pace as the 
ascent in our front would admit of. But mountain climbing is decep- 
tive work ; and when we arrived at what a few minutes before we had 
supposed to be the highest elevation, another, and yet another rising 
ground presented itself. It was now a race against time — past four 
o’clock ; and every now and then the driving mist would gather close 
around, leaving u$ in doubt whether or not we were going in a right 
direction. Presently, however, we descried the flag-staff, set up by a 
surveying party some time* previous ; and arrived at this point, our 
object, so far as regarded being on the highest point of the mountain, 
was accomplished, and in sufficient time to have witnessed the glorious 
sun emerge from the eastern horizon, had not the rolling mist shut out 
all hope of that truly magnificent sight ; and it was not until after 
waiting nearly an hour, alternately pacing up and down, and taking 
shelter from the keen blast (rendered doubly sharp by the fog and damp- 
ness of the atmosphere) beneath a little stone-covered place, resem- 
bling a pigsty, at the foot of the flag staff (which, 1 conclude, had 
been erected as a temporary shelter for the surveying party before men- 
tioned), that we first descried the sun through the woolly vapour ; but 
it had then attained an altitude at which the glorious splendour of the 
sunrise is past, even if the mist had entirely cleared off, which was, 
however, far from being the case. But before we left the top of the 
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mountain, which we did soon after six o’clock, it had receded from the 
summits of the numerous mountains discernable from our elevated 
position, and hung in dense masses in the valleys beneath ; and still we 
lingered, until the more powerful and resplendent rays of the sun dis- 
persed these envious vapours, and opened to us a prospect on all sides 
sublimely grand; mountains and lakes (of which latter I think above 
twenty may be counted from the top of Skiddaw) stretch away as far 
as the eye cau reach; and, to the north, the chaos of mountains which 
present themselves have a desolation and wildness of aspect almost fear- 
ful to behold. During the descent, which is particularly easy through- 
out its whole length (as may be supposed, when ladies ride on horeback 
up and dowu Skiddaw), we encountered several of the large flat stones 
which we had set up in our ascent as a precautionary measure, in case 
of the mists “ being out,” as it is termed, on our return, when these 
landmarks would have proved most friendly in guiding oi^r downward 
path. During our descent, we met a party of three ladies on ponie*, 
and a couple of guides, going up the mountain, The morning was noiv 
(seven o’clock) clear and bright, giving promise of a splendid day, 
and between eight and nine we entered Keswick ; and although, of 
course, a good deal disappointed at the result of the expedition, it 
by no means blunted the edge of an appetite, such as mountain air 
alone can give ; and by ten o'clock I was contemplating the remains 
of a good breakfast, and preparing for another ramble, having dropped 
my fiiend at his hotel as we passed, and who doubtless congratulated 
himself not a little at the near prospect of again possessing himself of 
his watch and chain. 

Friday, July 6th. — Hot day : started from Keswick, about 6 
A. m., for Penrith — seventeen miles : halted to breakfast on the road, 
and had some of the saltest mutton 1 evtr ate in my life. About seven 
o’clock in the evening, I got on the top of the London mail, at Penrith* 
The night was squally, with heavy thunderstorms; and altogether the 
journey (a tedious one of six and-thirty hours) proved, for the time of 
year, exceedingly cold and wet; but thanks to my well-tried Macin- 
tosh, i arrived at the Spread Eagle, in Gracechurch-strcet, on Sunday 
morning, the 8th, little before six o’clock, none the worse for weather, 
having walked a distance of about 672 miles, above 300 of which I 
carried my knapsack; and travelled, in the whole, about 1,182 miles 
by land and sea, since quitting London in April. On iny return to 
the modern Babylon, I again brought up at my old quarters in Maddox- 
* street. When 1 quitted them three months before, it had been my 
intention to have crossed the border — being provided with letters that 
would have insured me salmon-fishing and grouse-sliootiug throughout 
the Highlands — and visited some friends in the fine, but sombre, city of 
Glasgow, where 1 once was quartered for a fortnight ; but whilst at 
Keswick 1 changed my mind; and instead of catching salmon and 
■hooting grouse in “ the land o’cakes,” 1 found myself, towards the 
end of September, in Paris, having taken a look at our friends the 
Dutch and Belgians, en route . 

Sporting Review, far My+ 
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“ The man that hath not music in his tool, 

Nor is not mov'd with oonoord of swede sounds , 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark aa Erebus 
Let no such man be trusted." 

Shakspeare. 

Why should we record the various and profund theories which 
have been forced upon the origin and first invention of music? 
Surely it is more philosophical and true, more in accordance with the 
dictates of religion, and the grateful promptings of reason, to acknow- 
ledge it at once as the immediate, the earliest, and the most preoious 
boon of heaven. Nature herself has implanted in the heart of man a 
love of song, and of melodious combinations, by which he may give 
vent to, and create an echo for, his own joy in his happier moments, 
dissipate his sorrows when under affliction, and cheer his labour at all 
times. By this innocent artifice the peasant and the mechanic lighten 
their daily drudgery ; and the boatman, as he times the motion of his 
oars to some familiar tune, seems to convert his toil into a pleasure. It 
has even, by a sad perversion of its peaceful tendencies, emboldened 
man to confront all the perils of war ; and Quintilian expressly affirms 
that the high reputation of the Roman soldiery was partly attribut- 
able to the effect produced by the martial sound of the horns and 
trumpets. Music is the purest, the sweetest, the most enduring of all 
our gratifications. If the best things abused become the worst, there 
are few of our blessings which may not be said to contain within them 
the seed of a curse ; but from this liability to perversion, from this 
principle of self-corruption, the fascinating art of which we are now 
treating, is in a great measure exempt. “ When music, heavenly 
maid, was young," we are indeed told that she possessed an infuriating 
and even a maddening power ; but we are not to yield implicit ere* 
dence to the reveries of poets and fabulists. No ; music is naturally 
an allayer, not an exciter of the angry passions ; site seeks to ally her- 
self with religion and virtue, rather than with their opposites ; she is 
our guide, our solace, our preserver from evil temptations; and he* 
who feels not the complacent influence of this guardian spirit, should 
beware lest he justify the sinister averment of our motto. 

To the divine gift of speech, source of so many inappreciable 
pleasures and advantages, music adds a universal language which all 
may understand, by which all may be equally charmed# and which is 
infinitely more lively, more animated, and better; adapted ilium any 
other to excite the emotious of the heart. ? These is aot, it must be con- 
fessed, a more noble instrument than the human voiae, which* posses- 
sing exclusively the power of uttering articulate and inteWigtblf sounds, 
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can make thought melodious, can infuse the whole soul into its melliflu- 
ous intonations, and at once ravish the ear, subdue the heart, and 
exercise the intellect. But when the soul is penetrated and absorbed 
by some exciting object, ordinary speech is inadequate to the full 
expression of its transports. Yielding to the vehemence of its impres- 
sions, it effuses itSeff in cries, exclamatory apostrophes, and every 
variety of impassioned cadence ; and not content with this vocal out- 
pouring of its feelings, it seeks the aid of music, which calms its agita- 
tion by imparting to sounds a variety, extent, continuity, and soothing 
sweetness, which the voice can never attain. Such being the effects of 
this divine science, for such almost may music be termed, we can little 
wonder that in the earlier ages it was almost exclusively appropriated 
to the usages of religion, whose chief province it is to transport and 
elevate the soul by sentiments of joy, love, and gratitude to heaven. 
In these devout ecstacies, music, supplying what the human organs 
are incompetent to convey, enables the heart to give vent to the deep 
emotions of admiration and rapture ; makes it feel its own happiness ; 
enlarges its holy joy, by the expansiveness of correspondent sounds, 
and seems to furnish it with melodious wings that it may waft itself 
upwards to the great object of its adoration. Such were the purposes 
to which it was applied by David, whose psalms, chanted to the accom- 
paniment of voices and instruments, were intended to make known 
the miracles of the Deity, and to give a more fervent, grand and so- 
norous expression to the praises, the gratitude, and the homage of 
man. 

In the infancy of the art, music, when not exclusively appro- 
priated to religion, seems to have been restricted, even among the 
pagan nations, to the highest and most important objects, to which it 
addressed itself by a character of gravity and simplicity. Ancient 
authors tell us that all the laws and exhortations to virtue, the lives 
and achievements of gUds, heroes, and illustrious men, were written 
in verse, and sung publicly by a choir to the sound of instruments ; 
a practice which we know to have also prevailed in the earliest times 
among the Israelites. More efficacious means for impressing the mind 
of the hearer with the love of religion and virtue could hardly be 
devised, than when the sublime sentiments of both, clothed in all the 
dulcet accessories that could captivate the sense and touch the soul, as 
well as hallowed by the sanctifying influences of the temple wherein 
they were promulgated, were poured at once upon the ear and upon 
r the heart of the auditor. Such were the important effects formerly 
attributed to this art, both upon morals and politics, that Plato ana 
Aristotle, who disagree in almost every other maxim, accord in their 
approbation of music as a powerful instrument in softening the rough- 
ness and ferocity of uncivilized man, and of forming the public 
character of nations. To this high praise, however, it can only have 
been entitled in its primitive state, when, by drawing the attention of 
a rude people to the poetry of which it formed the accompaniment, 
and by assisting to fix in their memories the religious doctrines, the 
legislative edicts, or the moral maxims thus publicly chanted, it as» 
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sumed a reasoning and didactic rather than a sensual character, and 
became a powerful assistant to the divine and the legislator, who in 
those ages were generally musicians also. In the infancy of the 
world, when few or none could read, it was necessary to set religion 
and virtue to mussic, in order that they might the more readily be 
learnt by heart ; just as, in our modern infant-schools, we instil the 
rudiments of education by adapting them to some simple and familiar 
tune. However inartificial it might be in its construction, we have 
every reason to conclude that there was infinite grandeur and majesty 
in the music of the ancients, and more especially of the Hebrews, 
whose vocal and instrumental choir, composed of hereditary per- 
formers, had not only the benefit of incessant tuition, but could 
scarcely fail to catch some portion of the sublimity and inspiration 
contained in the canticles on which this art was exercised. 

This was the golden age of music, this was its high and palmy 
state, this the period at which it assumed its noblest and most exalted 
character. Like man himself, it derived all its dignity from its subordi- 
nation to a loftier and more spiritual power; and, like the ambitious 
angels, it fell when it became discontented with the heaven that it en- 
joyed. From the moment when, divorcing itself from poetry, it sought 
t<? be a principal instead of an accessory, to attach more importance 
to a sound than to a thought, to supersede sentiment by skill, to 
become in short man’s playfellow rather than his assistant teacher, 
a sensual instead of an intellectual gratification, its corruption, or at 
least its application to less ennobling purposes, had already commenc- 
ed. We have said that the science was hardly capable of any very 
gross perversion ; but it was now rather associated with the earth than 
with heaven, more employed to reconcile man to this world, than to 
prepar? him for another; it was rendered subservient to the passions; 
presented a new and a fascinating pleasure, which, however blameless 
when indulged with moderation, was not altogether unsusceptible of 
abuse, since it might tend, by its great power over the mind, to sub- 
ject it to the senses, to-fix the soul as it were in the ears, disinclining 
them to listen to the voice of wisdom and truth, in their overweening 
fondness for a combination of sweet but idealess and unimproving 
sounds. As the art of music, strictly so called, was more assiduously 
cultivated, as it became more and more perplexed with complicated 
intricacies, only understood by a few, and less and less an exponent of 
the simple feelings and sentiments that are intelligible to all, it may be, 
said to have lost in general utility and value what it gained in science/ 
and to have been gradually dissolving that union between sound and 
sense which imparted to it its chief interest and influence. 

Plutarch complains that in his time the masculine, noble, and 
divine music of the ancients, characterized by such a majestic gravity, 
was superseded by a theatrical style, calculated to inspire only effe- 
minacy and voluptuousness ; a subject on which he thus expresses 
himself, in the ninth book of his Symposiacs : “ The degenerate music 
which now prevails, degrading all the arts connected with it, and 
more especially that of dancing, has divorced itself from the ancient 
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style, which was altogether divine, and, becoming associated with 
trivial and vulgar poetry, has obtained possession of our theatre** 
where it excites such an extravagant, admiration that it is enabled to 
exercise a complete tyranny over tlte^stage. But at the same time it 
lias lost the approbation of all those who, by their wisdom and their 
virtue, ought to be considered the best judges of what is decorous and 
proper/’ The reader can scarcely fail to apply these remarks to 
modern times, and our own country. Perhaps the most signal instance 
of the disassociation lamented by Plutarch, is afforded by our English 
Italian operas, where a great portion of the auditors, being ignorant 
of the language, cannot appreciate the consonance, if any such exist, 
between the sentiments and the music ; when, consequently, the words 
falling like inarticulate sounds upon the ear, cannot penetrate , any 
further ; and the pleasure derived from the scientific combinations of 
the composer, the mellifluous cadences of the singer, or the manual 
dexterity of the musicians, calls into exercise neither the feelings of 
the heart, nor the faculties of the head, and cannot lay claim, there- 
fore, to any higher distinction than that of a strictly sensual, though 
doubtless a refined and elegant, gratification. 

To a certain extent, music has only followed the corruption of its 
associate, poetry, the sister muses having shared the same destiny. 
Confined at first to a strict and perfect imitation of Nature, they hadi 
no other object than to instruct by delighting, and to excite emotions of 
piety to heaven and benevolence towards man. For this purpose they 
employed the most appropriate expressions, rhythm, and melody. 
Music, always simple , and marked by a grave and noble decency 
respected the limits which had been prescribed by the great masters, 
and more especially by the philosophers and legislators, who were, 
generally at the same time poets and musicians. But the theatrical 
spectacles, together with the worship of Bacchus and other disorderly 
deities, ultimately deprave'd these wise regulations. By giving birth 
to the dithyrambic poetry, which was equally licentious in the expres- 
sion, the rhythm, and the sentiments, they called into existence a 
music of the same lawless character, and thus inflicted an irreparable 
injury on both.* 

Converted into an elaborate science, or applied to trifling and 
unworthy objects, modern music seldom reaches further than the 
external senses, though it has been doubted whether the pleasure it 
imparts can at any time be strictly termed mechanical. “It may 
indeed happen, from the number of the performers, and the compli* 
cation of the harmony, that meaning and sentiment may be lost in the 
multiplicity of sounds; but this, though it may be harmony, loses the 
name of music, which, when it is not in some degree characterized 
by an expression of the passions, deserves no better name than that 
of a musigil jargon. It must be attributed to our neglect of this, 
alone, while our whole attention is bestowed on harmony and execur 
tion, that the best performances of our artists and composers are heard 

* Dictionnaire des Auteurs Classiques, art. Musiqve, 
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yfilh listless indifference and oscitation, nor ever can conciliate any 
admirers, i)ut «uch as are induced, by pedantry and affection* to 
pretend what they do not feel. StHl may the curse of indifference 
and inattention pursue and harrow up the souls of every composer or 
'performer, who pretends to regale our ears wit,h this musical legerde- 
main, till the grin of scorn, or the hiss or infamy, teach them to 
correct this depravity of taste, and entertain us with the voice of 
nature !"• 

We shall not extend these preliminary observations upon the 
general nature of music, but proceed to give a brief sketch of its his- 
tory in this country. If we may judge by the respect and reverence 
shown to their bards, we may conclude that the ancient Britons were 
passionate admirers of vocal and instrumental music. “ Sometimes/ 1 
says Bertholinus, “ when two armies were standing in order of battle, 
with their swords drawn and their lances extended, upon the point of 
engaging in a most furious conflict, the poets have stepped in between 
them, and by their soft and fascinating songs calmed tlie fury of the 
warriors, and prevented the bloodshed.*’ The Scalds were the poets 
and musicians of all the northern nations, and upon the establishment 
of the Saxons in Britain, the courts of the kings and the residences 
of the nobility afforded a constant asylum to these early minstrels. 
14 In the Anglo-Saxon language they were distinguished by two 
appellations, the one equivalent to the modern term of gleemen or 
merrymakers, and the other harpers, from the instrument they usually 
played upon. The gleemen added mimicry and other means of pro- 
moting mirth to their profession, as well as dancing and tumbling with 
sleight* of hand, and variety of deceptions, to amuse the spectators/'f 
4 early as the seventh century it was customary at convivial 
meetings to hand a harp from one person to another, and eveiy 
one who partook of the festivity played upon it in his turn, singing a 
song to the music for merriment’s sake. I It v is probable, however, that 
cultivated music was but little known until after the conversion of the 
Saxons to Christianity, when professional missionaries were sent from 
Home to instruct the converts in the art of singing, and particularly 
to teach the choirs the manner of performing the festival service 
throughout the year, according to the practice of Rome. Under the 
superintendence of these precentors, schools were established in various 
places, for the instruction of choristers, which accounts for that simi- 
larity and almost identity of melody observable in the sacred music o/ 
all the countries of Europe, up to the time of the Reformation. These 
masters did not always encounter very„docile pupils. John Diaconus, 
in ‘ his life of St. Gregory, tells us that the ancient Germans and 
Prench, in attempting to sing the Gregorian chant, “ were wholly 
unable to express its sweetness, injuring it by barbarous changes, sug- 
gested either by their natural ferocity, or inconstancy of disposition. 

* Encyclop. Britan., art. Music. 

f Strutt’s Sports and Pastbres, p. 156. 

i Bede’s Eccles, Hist., lib. iv. cap. 24, as quoted by Strutt. 
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Their figures were gigantic, and when they sang, it was rather thunder 
than musical tones. Their rude throats, instead of the inflections of 
pleasing melody, formed such rough sounds as resembled the noise 9 f 
a cart jolting down a pair of stairs.”* It is to be hoped that the 
seminary for ecclesiastical music which was subsequently established at 
Canterbury, and furnished instructions to the rest of the island, found 
more apt and pliant scholars. At all events they widely diffused tike 
Homan music and singing, which were as much in favour with the 
English, during the middle ages, when there neither operas nor arti- 
ficial voices to captivate our ancestors, as they are at the present day. 

Alfred, whose name is always presented to us when recurring to 
the prevalent accomplishments of the age in which he lived, added, to 
his other qualities that of being an excellent musician. His being 
enabled to impose upon the Danes, when he entered their camp as a 
disguised harper, is no mean proof of his ability ; while his desire to 
encourage the art he practised, is proved by his having founded a pro* 
fessorship at Oxford for its cultivation. 

The celebrated mistrel Ta'illefer, who came into England with 
William the Norman, was a warrior as well as a musician. He was 
present at the battle of Hastings, and appeared at the head of the 
conqueror’s army, singing the songs of Charlemagne and Roland ; but. 
previously to the commencement of the action, he advanced on horse- 
back towards the army of the English, and, casting his spear three 
times into the air, caught it as often by the iron head; he then drew 
his sword, which he also tossed into the air as often us he had done 
his spear, and caugTkt it with such dexterity, that those who saw him 
attributed his manoeuvres to the power of enchantment. After lie had 
performed these feats, he galloped among the English soldiers, thereby 
giving the Normans the signal of battle ; and in the action, it appears 
he lost his life.”f 

Soon after conquest, ‘those musicians were generally culled min- 
attels, a term well known in Normandy some time before, where llieir 
art, consisting of several branches, was divided among different pro- 
fessors, distinguished by various denominations. It was at the period 
of the first crusade, in the eleventh century, when Europe was begin- 
ning to emerge from the darkness and barbarism by which it had so 
long been overwhelmed, that the poets and songsters known by ilia 
name of Troubadours? first appeared in Provence, instituting a new 
profession, which obtained the patronage of the Count of Poictou, 
and many other princes and barons, who had Llieinsclves culti- 
vated p 'dry and music : war love, and gallantry being their prin- 
cipal themes, they were naturally the delight of the brave and the 
favourites of the fair, because they sang the achievements of the one, 
and the beauties of .the other ; /while their compositions, being rapidly 
improved under the joint influence of the one, and emolument, they 

* Burgh’s Anecdotes of Music, vol. i. p. 

f Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 1$$. 

X Sometimes called Tromtm or Inventors. 
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introduced and established at different courts the Provencal language, 
and became the founders of French song. It has been advanced that 
the troubadours not only effected a revolution in literature, but in the 
human mind, and that, as almost every species of Italian poetry is 
derived from them, so air , the most captivating ^>art of secular vocal 
melody, seems to have had the same origin : at least the most ancient 
strains that have been spared by time, are such as were set to the 
songs of the troubadours.* They multiplied rapidly and this sworm 
of poet-musicians, formerly comprehended in France under the general 
title of Jongleurs , travelled from province to province, singing their 
verses at the courts of princes and being rewarded with clothes, horses, 
arms, and money. 

Jongleurs or musicians were often employed to sing the composi- 
tions of the troubadours, who themselves happened to be deficient in 
voice, or ignorant of music. The term troubodour , therefore, implies 
poetry as well as music. The jongleurs, menestriers, strollers, or min- 
strels, were frequently musicians without any pretensions to poetry. 
Many of the works of these old French poets are yet preserved. 
Fauchet has given a list of no less than 127, mostly song-writers, who 
flourished before the year 1300. During the reigns of our Norman 
kings, the minstrels were scarcely less numerous in England than in 
Fiance. Many of our old monkish historians complain of the shoals 
of them which a coronation or royal festival allured to the court. The 
earls also, and great barons, who in their castles emulated the pomp 
and state of royalty, did not consider their household establishment 
complete without poets and minstrels, itinerant l?ands of whom were 
gladly entertained in the rich monasteries. 

louring the middle ages such large sums were sometimes lavished 
for the maintenance of minstrels, that the public treasuries were often 
drained. Matilda, queen to Henry I., after thus wasting the greater 
part of her revenue, is said to have oppressed her tenants in order to 
procure more. Viewing with a jealous eye every act of munificence 
that did not benefit themselves, and their monasteries, the monks 
failed not to inveigh loudly against this extravagance, and to stigma- 
tize the minstrels, in no very measured terms, as janglers, mimics, 
buffoons,, monsters of men, and contemptible scoffers ; while they 
censured the nobility for encouraging such sordid flatterers, and the 
populace for frequenting performances which diverted them from more 
serious pursuits, and only served to corrupt their morals. For these* 
reproaches there seems to have been sufficient ground in the profit 
gacy and insolence of the parties thus inculpated, which contributed 
tnore to their final downfall than all the interested declamation of their 
opponents. If encouragement produces excellence, these performers 
ought not to have been deficient in skill. Froissart, recording an 
entertainment given by the princely Goston y Earl of Foix, says that lie 
bestowed on the heralds and minstrels the sum of five hundred francs; 
and to the Duke of Tourayn's minstrels gowns of cloth of gold, fur- 


* Burney, ii. 233. 
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red with ermine, valued at two hundred francs each. In our o*?n 
country the professors of minstrelsy had the opportunity of amassing 
much wealth. From Domesday-book it appears that Berdic, the 
king's joculator, had lands in Gloucestershire; Royer, Henry I/s 
minstrel founded the hospital and priory of St. Bartholomew, in West 
Smithfield ; and bretnren of the same order contributed towards build* 
ing the church of St. Mary, at Beverley, in Yorkshire, as an inscrip* 
tion on one of the pillars still attests. It must be confessed, however, 
that their general habits did not dispose them to save money, aud still 
less to appropriate it to pious uses. 

In 1315, during the reign of Edward II., such extensive pre- 
vileges were claimed by the minstrels, and so many dissolute persona 
assumed that character, that it became necessary to restrain them by 
express laws, which, however, made an exception in favour of profes- 
sional performers, and minstrels of honour ; meaning, probably, those 
retained by the king and the nobility. The same abuses and extortion 
being complained of in little more than a century afterwards, Edward 
IV. granted to Walter Haliday, marshal, and to seven others of his 
own minstrels, a charter, by which he restored the guild, or fraternity 
of the minstrels, empowering them to admit others, and to govern and 
punish, when necessary, all such as exercised the profession through- 
out the kingdom. 

This institution neither corrected the abuses, nor retrieved the 
reputation of the fraternity, which now suffered a gradual decline. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth their credit was sunk so low in public 
estimation, that in an act against vagrants, they were included among 
the rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, and subjected to the like 
punishments — an edict which seems to have given the death-blow to 
tliis once highly honoured profession. Public and private bands of 
musicians, however, were for a considerable time after this period still 
called minstrels, without any disparagement; but the term seems 
to have been limited to instrumental performers, and such as were 
placed upon a regular establishment. The musicians of the City of 
London, for instance, were called indifferently waits and minstrels/ 

In Ireland the bards and minstrels had at one time “ increased so 
much, and grown so insolent and formidable, that it was in a solemn 
convention of the states resolved to banish them inio— Scotland ! 
This sentence struck such a terror into our unruly musicians, as quickly 
% brought them to their senses: they implored pardon; and, upon a 
promise of amendment, were suffered to disperse themselves up and 
down the country.’ v f The poet Spenser describes them, in his time, 
as a most abandoned, corrupt, and desperate set of men ; the abettors 
of robbery, violence, and every other crime. From these reproaches 
we must absolve the more modern bard, blind Carolan, the last Irish 
mintrel, whose convivial planxties, composed, it is said, under the 
immediate inspiration of whiskey, will long preserve his popularity 

* Stow’s Survey, p, 8 1 ; Strutt’s Sports aud Pastimes, p. 1C9. 

t Historical Essay on National Song, p. 37, 
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Among the lovers of tbs bottle ; while bis plaintive compositions will 
everfiad admirers in those who have a soul for simple and touching 
melody. Cardan is no more ; and of the minstrels who once formed 
the? delight of the prince and the peasant, of the kingly hall and the 
lady's bower, we have now, also ! no better representatives than the 
blind fiddlers wandering about the country, ana the ballad-singers, 
who occasionally accompany their ditties with instrumental music. 

After the invention of printing — an art which has tended to dis- 
seminate knowledge with wonderful rapidity among mankind— -music, 
and particularly counter-point, became an object of high importance, 
A more active intercourse between the different countries of Europe 
tended much also to the improvement of this science. All the arts, 
indeed, seem to have been the companions, if not the produce of suc- 
cessful commerce: they appeared first in Italy, then in the Hanseatic 
towns, next in the Netherlands; and during the sixteenth century, 
when commerce became general in every part of Europe. At this 
latter period music was an indispensable part of polite education. 
Professional performers, both vocal and instrumental, were retained at 
the court, and in the mansions of the nobility ; and the period had 
arrived when the principal materials for scientific composition were 
prepared, when a regular and extensive scale for melody, a code of 
general laws for harmony, and a commodious notation and time-table, 
supplied the whole mechanism of the art. Practical musician among 
the laity now began to acquire great reputation. An author who 
lived in the time of James I. says, “ We have here" — that is, in Lon- 
don — “ the best musicians in the kingdom, and equal to any in Europe 
for their skill in composing and setting of tunes, or singing, and play- 
ing upon any kind of instruments." Even our monarchs were proud 
thus to distinguish themselves. Henry VIII, not only sang well, bflt 
played upon several sorts of intruments, and composed songs and the 
tunes for them ; an example which was followed by several of the 
nobility.* There is a collection preserved in manuscript, called Queen 
Elizabeth's Virginal Book , containing pieces which the best modern 
master could hardly play to the end in less than a month’s practice. 
Tallis , singularly profound in musical composition, and Bird , his 
admirable scholar, were two of the authors of this famous collection. 
During the reign of Elizabeth, the British musician were not inferior 
to any on the continent ; an observation scarcely applicable to any 
other period of our history. 

But little of our secular music, to the beginning of the sixteenth * 
century, has been preserved. Of choral compositions during this cen- 
tury, several are. still extant, Henry V{1L was the author of two 
whole masses, besides an anthem, preserved in Boyce's collection, and 
a rnotet , of which the late Dr. Hayes, of Oxford, possessed a genuine 
eppy. John Mar beck, organist of Windsor, first set to music, in 
1550, the whole ISnglish cathedral service; which, however, was mere 
canty fermo , without, counterpoint. It was in the rejgn of Edward 

* Hall’s Chronicle. 
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VI. that metrical psalmody, as it w still employed in our parochial 
churches, became general in England, by the version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. Of the clear and masterly style of Dr. Tye, one of the prin- 
cipal composers of this period, a specimen is exhibited in Dr. Burney'* 
second volume ; an<J in the Collection of Cathedral Music , by English 
Masters , will be found an admirable anthem of the same composer. 
All church music, however, was about this period in danger of extirpa* 
tion from the zeal of the reformers against organs and curious singing, 
the puritans justly arguing that the pedantry of operose compositions 
and intricate measures not only rendered the words, but the music, 
difficult of comprehension. This objection being held reasonable, the 
council of Trent, in 1562, prohibited, among other things, 44 L'uso 
delle musiche nelle chiese con mistura di canto, o suono lascivo, tutte 
le azioni secolari, colloquie profane, strepiti, gridori.” A puritan pam- 
phlet, published in 1586, prays, 44 that all cathedral churches may be 
put down, where the service of God is grievously abused by piping 
with organs, singing, ringing, and howling of psalms fiom one side of 
the choir to another; with the squeaking of chanting choristers, dis- 
guised, as are all the rest, in white surplices; some in corner-caps and 
silly copes, imitating the fashion and manner of antichrist, the Pope, 
that man of sin, and child of perdition, with his other rabble of mis- 
creants and shavelings.”* 
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The dog passing under this denomination is said, by Buffon, 14 to 
be a mongrel generated between the Irish greyhound and the bull 
dog, but much larger, and more resembling the latter than the 
former.” This, however, must be admitted mere matter of sugges- 
tion, to which there is no palpable proof; the mastiff^ in its original 
and uncontaminated state, being a more dignified, stately, and attrac- 
ting object than either of the other two, a doubt naturally arises 
• whether the mastiff may not with a greater probability of truth be 
considered a distinct race peculiar to the country in which we live; 
particularly when it is upon record, that the mastiffs of Great Britain 
were noted for their innate courage and instinctive ferocity so far back 
as the time of the Roman emperors, by whom an officer was appointed 
whose sole business it was to breed, select, and send from hence, such 
as promised, by size and strength, to become adequate to the combats 
of the amphitheatre. 

The mastiff, from its commanding aspect and terrific appearance 


* Neal’s History of the Puritans, pp. 290 and 480. 
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fol, and principally appropriated 
; i» extensive premises, containing property 

; of woe, *hich4s withlmpficit confidence submitted to his care. He 
is so forcibly liw&resjfed With the magnitude of the charge, that the loss 
of life only caiirllejprfro hitn^of the . trust reposed f in him ; and not* 

■ withstanding hisrflgure is natfirally calculated to excite fear, and keep 
the ill-intentiond<fat a distance, He is (to those who are constantly 
about him) ^s mild in his manners, as solicitous of attention, and as 
faithfully grateful for favors as the most diminutive of the species. 
There is one particularity appertaining to this kind of dog which is that 
their ferocity is always to be increased or diminished, by the degree 
of restraint in which they are preserved ; those constantly kept upon 
the chain are much more dangerous to approach than those in a state 
of liberty, from whence it evidently appears that what may be consi- 
dered a friendly kindness on one side, is always productive of an un- 
sullied confidence on the other. 

The mastiff is remarkable for a peculiar warmth in his attach- 
ments and an equal inveteracy in his dislike ; once intentionally irri- 
tated, insulted, or ill-used, it is not easily obliterated from memory, 
nor can a reconciliation be speedily obtained. Conscious of his own 
strength, substance, and authority, he seems less constitutionally in- 
clined to descend to those officious fawnings so inseparable from dog 
of an inferior description ; giving proof by his constant assiduity in 
the protection of property, that his destination is to matters of more 
significant importance. Replete with strong intellectual sagacity, he 
aptly receives the principles of such inculcation as may be necessary, 
and displays a most wonderful capacity in bringing them into execu- 
tion. It is the most predominant trait of his ambition to be employ- 
ed, ana once appointed to office, no probability arises of the appoint- 
ments being disgraced ; in timber-yards, coal-wharfs, large yards, and 
widely extended manufactories, their utility exceeds conception. 
Whatever is submitted to his superintendance and protection may be 
considered safe from depredation. 

In such places as those just described, where the premises are 
s surrounded by walls, or fences intended for the exclusion of strangers, 
and where a dog of this description is kept as a noctural security, he 
is generally cdironed during the day, and becomes the more vigilantly 
vicious upon the approach of night ; at the hour of locking the gates 
or securiog the principal seat of access, and letting him loose, he be- , 
comes instantly conscious of his own importance, and takes upon Tiim 
tile task of minute inspection to the remotest corner of the "premises 
(whatever may be their extent) till satisfied they are in a state of per- 
fect safety. Convinced of this, it is with the most' indefatigable exer- 
$oiihe is perpetually engaged in his endeavours to*keep them so; his 
marchings and counter-marchings are nearly as uniform as thewatch- 
man of the. night, and his signal much more vociferous and decisive 
upon theienst just Cause of alarm ; for as it is the peculiar practice of 
the hull dog to bite before he barks, so it is an almost ia variable rule 
With thp mastiff to bark before he bites* 
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The breed having been yery materially reduced, by variousieter- 
mixtures and experimental crosses, the genuine old English rtncdfltef 
minated mastiff is rarely to be seen ; although we have llie iq 
sizes and colours under that denomination, yet die pure and unmfrel| 
progeny is very difficult to be obtained. In this state the true mastiff 
is much superior in height, size, bone, and strength, to the bull dfcgt 
the ears more pendulous ; the lips large, loose, and prominent; the 
countenance commanding ; and the eyes fiercely expressive, constitut- 
ing in the aggregate an object calculated to excite awe and insure 
respect; to which 1 if the bark be added in a state of exasperation, 
the degree of majestic power and strength may be much more forcibly 
conceived than described. 

. That some adequate idea may be formed of the instinctive forti- 
tude and courageous perseverance of this particular race, it is an 
observation extracted from ancient records, that three of this breed 
were considered a match for a bear, and four for a lion. In Slow's 
Annals is an account of an engagement between three mastitis and a 
lion in the presence of King James the First. 

“ One of the dogs being turned into the den was soon disabled 
by the lion, who took it by the neck and dragged it about without its 
retaining the least power of resistance ; at this moment another dog 
was let loose, which he very soon served in the same manner : bill the 
third being turned into the den, instantly seized the lion by the lip, 
and so held him for a considerable time, till being severely torn by his 
claws, the dog was obliged to quit his hold, but the lion being giently 
exhausted in the conflict Refused to renew the engagement, and taking 
a sudden leap over the dogs fled into the interior pint of his den. Two 
of the dogs soon died of the wounds they had received ; the last 
survived, and was taken great care of by the king’s son; wlfti said, 
“ that he who had fought with the king of beasts, should never after 
be opposed to any animtfl of an inferior description." 

Of the infinite sagacity of almost every race of the canine species 
there are instances innumerable ; but Bewick, in his History of Qua- 
drupeds, introduces the following anecdote to shew, that the muMiff 
conscious of its superior strength, knows how to chastise the imper- 
tinence of an inferior: — “ A large dog of this kind, belonging to the 
late M. Ridley, Esq., of Heaton, near Newcastle;, being frequently 
molested by a mongrel, and teazed by its continual balking, at last 
took it up in his mouth by the back, and with great composure drop- 
ped it over the quay into the river, without doing any farther injury 
to an enemy so much his inferior.” In addition to this the following 
is literally copied from a periodical publication of much celebrity:*-* 

• 44 A French officer, more remarkable for his birth and spirit than 
his riches, had served the Venetian republic with great valour and 
fidelity for some years, -but had not met with preferment by any means 
adequate to his merits. One day he waited on an 4 lllustiissitim* 
whom he Had repeatedly solicited in vain, but on whose friendship ha 
had still some reliance. The reception lie met with was cool and 
truly mortifying ; the noble turned his back on the necessitous veteran 
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and loft him to find hi* way to the street, through a auit of apartments 
magnificently furnished. He passed them in a state of philosophic 
rumination, 'till casting his eyes on a sumptuous sideboard, where 
stood on a damask doth, in preparation for a shewy entertainment, an 
invaluable collection of Venice glass, formed and polished to the 
highest degree of perfection ; he took hold of th& corner of the linen, 
aud turning to a faithful English mastiff who always accompanied 
him, said to the animal, in a seeming absence of mind, “ There, 
my poor old friend ! you see how these scoundrels enjoy themselves, 
and yet bow we are treated!" The poor dog looked up in his 
master's face, wagging his tail a9 if lie understood him. The master 
walked on r but the mastiff slackening his pace, laid hold of the da- 
mask cloth with his teeth, and at one hearty pull brought all the side- 
board in shivers to the ground, thereby depriving the insolent noble of 
his favourite exhibition of sublunary splendour. 

Of the dreadful havoc made by dogs of this description* when 
disposed to mischief and dep edation, some idea may be formed by a 
recital of the exploits of a true-bred mastiff, the property of Mr Snell, 
a gentleman of independent fortune in Gloucestershire. This dog 
continued the constant and unsuspected guardian of his master's 
premises for many years, when at length he took to leaving home at 
night, although he had a wall to leap of full eight feet high. Sheep 
were frequently found killed in different parts of the country, but as 
lie was always at home at day-break he escaped suspicion ; till one 
moon-light night he was discovered standing in a field of farmer 
Wood's, near the park of his master, surrounded by wounded and 
slaughtered sheep and lambs, amounting to the incredible number of 
sixty-three, every one bitten in the throat, and one of them with the 
<&houl(&r eaten. Thus detected in the fact Mr Snell voluntarily paid 
all the damage before it could be demanded ; and after having had a 
painting taken of the dog in remembrance of so singular a transaction, 
he made a compliment of him to a Mr Wilcox, mercer, of Gloucester, 
whose servant having him with him, on a Sunday's walk to Chelten- 
ham, he seized a woman by the leg upon the road, and tore it so 
severely that it was judged expedient to take away his life. 

Of this tendency to mischief, when in a wild and unrestrained 
state, more recent and well-authenticated instances may be adduced. 
In the month of December, 1784, a smuggling vessel having made a 
speculative adventure near Boomer, on the coast of Northumberland ; 
in the sudden and unexpected haste of their departure, left uninten- 
tionally a dog of this description behind. Finding himself thus unfor- 
tunately abandoned in a spot to which he was a, total stranger, and 
moat probably afraid to approach the habitation of those upon whom 
be must rely for the good or ill usage he might berto&hred to receive ; 
he began to destroy sheep for his subsistence in the first instance, which 
propensity thus, once indulged, continued to increase, 'till he worried 
such numbers that he because a terror tp the farmers for twenty miles 
round. In this newly-assumed vocation he became so exceedingly 
singular and expert, that when he caught a sheep, he bit a hole in its 
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right side, and when he had indulged in a repast upon the fat about 
the kidnies, he left it as no farther worthy his attention. Several of 
them were found in this state by the shepherds, some of them ali¥e v 
who afterwards recovered. 

In consequence of so serious and incessant a devastation every 
means were employed for his destruction ; parties of injured rustics 
were formed for the promotion of a general good, he was repeatedly 
pursued with hounds, greyhounds, and a complete mass of the people 
on horse and foot; but when any of the leading dogs came up with 
him, he lay fawningly down upon his back, as if imploring mercy from 
his pursuers, and in that position they never hurt him : he therefore 
continued in a state of ease and rest, till his more inveterate foes came 
within sight or hearing, when he made moderately off without being 
followed by the hounds, till they were again excited by the multitude to 
renew the pursuit, which always terminated in the same unsuccessful 
way, and he as constantly escaped. In this way he was one day pur- 
sued from .Howick to upwards of thirty miles distance, but returned 
thither and killed sheep the following evening, evidently demonstrating 
sagacity, resentment, and revenge. After various fruitless pursuits, his 
most constant residence was ascertained to be at the extreme summit 
of a rock, known by the name of Heugh Hill, near Howick, were lie 
had an unobstructed view of the four distinct roads which approached 
it, and there he was by stratagem way-laid and shot in the month of 
March, 1785. 

In a sporting periodical publication, is recorded a very particular 
account of another wild dc*g, who had committed similar depreda- 
tions among the sheep near Wooler, in the same county ; which dog 
was on the 6th of June, 1799, advertized to be hunted on the Wednes- 
day following by three packs of hounds who were to meet at different 
places; the aid of men and fire-arms were also requested, with a pro- 
mised reward of twenty "guineas to the person who actually deprived 
him of existence. An immense concourse of people assembled at the 
time appointed, but the chase was unsuccessful, for he eluded all the 
energetic vigilance of his pursuers amidst the Cheviot Hills, and 
returning in the evening, worried an ewe and lamb in the neighbour- 
hood from whence he had been hunted in the morning. 

During the whole of that summer he continued his ravages, but 
occasionally changed his quarters ; for he infested the Fells, sixteen 
^miles south of Carlisle, where upwards of sixty sheep fell victims to hit 
insatiate blood-thitsty disposition, in September of that year, his 
place of retreat having been nearly ascertained, parties were formed, 
who with hounds and tire-arms were again employed against him ; and 
after a run from Carrock Fell, which was computed to be full thirty 
miles, he was shot (while the hounds were in pursuit of him) by Mr. 
Sewel, of Wedlock, who laid in ambush in Moss Dale. In the pro- 
gress of the chase which occupied six hours, he frequently headed 
upon the leading hounds, and wounded several so as to disable them 
from continuing the pursuit. Upon examination when killed, 
he appeared to be of the mastiff breed, with a cross of the New* 
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foundland, not above the middle size, wire-haired, and extremely 
lean. 

Notwithstanding these frequent proofs of determined depredation 
upon timid and unresisting part of the animal creation ; instances are 
but rare of their making a confident and severe attack upon the human 
species without the most palpable provocation. * In opposition, how- 
ever, to the received opinion of the almost infallible fidelity and 
implicit obedience of these animals, and in verification of the ancient 
axiom that" there is no rule without an exception," it becomes directly 
applicable to introduce the recital of a circumstance which occurred 
only a few months since at Mitcham, in Surry. A butcher pf that 
place having reared a true-bred mastiff from a puppy, became much 
attached to the dog, and the dog so attentively fpnd of him, that it 
invariably followed him as a spaniel, and he seldom or hardly ever 
stirred from home without him. 

During this scene of mutual confidence the master had purchased 
some horse-flesh for the dog, and of which he had given him a part ; 
but not completely satisfied with what had been allotted him, he 
by some means unfairly possessed himself of what was preserved, in 
the master's endeavour to take away which, the dog seized his arm 
with the most incredible ferocity, and tore away the flesh in a most 
dreadful manner ; from thence he made a sudden transition to the 
throat, where he fastened himself with an inflexible obduracy beyond 
description, from which hold he was not dislodged till nearly strangled 
by a rope fixed round his neck by the neighbours for that purpose. 
Upon feeling the painful pressure of the cord upon his own neck, he 
was compelled to relinquish his infernal, malicious gripe, and so enthu- 
siastic and extraordinary was the attachment of the master to t/jis 
most uftwortliy favourite, that although his life was for some time in 
imminent danger, he would never give his consent that the dog should 
be destroyed. This circumstance was considered the more extraor- 
dinary, as the dog had been always remarkable for his docility and 
peaceable disposition ; whether any sudden effect from the horse- 
flesh (to which he had been unaccustomed), or instantaneous impulse 
of passion at being deprived of so luxurious a repast, was the occasion 
of such a seeming temporary madness can never be ascertained, though 
certain it is the dog quietly returned to his previous calmness, obedi- 
ence, and domestic fidelity. 

Various instances might be adduced upon the subjects of con- 
stancy, zeal, gratitude, perseverance, and sagacity of dogs of every* 
breed, size, and description ; nor are there wanting proofs of a noble 
and innate generosity amongst dogs of superior strength in affording 
protection to inferiors under misfortunes. A large dog of the mastiff 
kind, belonging to a Mr ’ Hilson, of Maxwelhaugb, on the 21st of 
October, 1797, seeing asmall dog that was following a cart from Kelso, 
carried by the current of the Tweed, in spite of all its efforts to bear 
up against the stream ; after watching its motions attentively, plunged 
voluntarily into the river, and seizing the wearied diminutive by the neck, 
brought it safely to laud in the presence of several distant spectator*. 
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That too great a degree of sameness, and every appearance of 
repetition may be avoided, as well as to give a variegated complexion 
to the woik, it may not be considered inapplicable, to extract front a 
recent work of much celebrity “a philosophical account of dogs, 
under the supposition pf a transmigration of souls; 1 * the facetious 
believer, affecting to distinguish at the sight of any creature from what 
class of animals the soul is derived, thus describes them ; — 

“ The souls of deceased bailiffs and common constables are in 
the bodies of setting dogs and pointers; the terriers are inhabited by 
trading justices; the blood hounds were formerly a set of informers, 
thief-takers, and false evidences ; the spaniels were heretofore cour- 
tiers, hangers-on of administration, and hack-journal writers; all uf 
whom preserve their primitive qualities of fawning on their feeders, 
licking their hands, and Bnarling and snapping at all who offer to offend 
their master. A former train of gamblers and black-legs are now embo- 
died in that particular species denominated lurchers; bull dogs and 
mastiffs were once butchers and drovers ; greyhounds and hounds owe 
their animation to country squires and fox-hunters ; little whiffling*, 
useless lap-dogs draw their existence from the quondam beau ; maca- 
ronies and gentlemen of the tippy, still being the play-tilings of the 
ladies, and used for their diversion. There are also a set of sad dogs 
derived from attornies; and puppies who were in past times attornies* 
clerks, shopmen to retail haberdashers, men-milliners, &c. &c. Turn- 
spits are animated by old aldermen, who still enjoy the smell of the 
roast meat ; that droning, snarling species stiled Dutch pugs have been 
fellows of colleges; and that faithful, useful tribe of shepherds’ dogs 
were in days of yore, members of parliament who guarded the flock, 
and protected the sheep from wolves and thieves, although indeed, of 
late, some have turned shcep-biters, and worried those they ought to 
have defended.’* 

’SHEPHERD’S DOG. 

The peculiar breed to which this appellation was annexed by 
naturalists of former celebrity, is now more familiarly known by the 
denomination of “ sheep dog” in every rural district of the kingdom. 
According to the tenets of Buffon, and those who have copied his 
writings and re-echoed his opinions, a description of this animal should 
have preceded every other of the canine race as from this precise 
origin they presume to affirm every other branch (of whatever kind 
♦and whatever propensity) has progressively sprung. This, however, 
so truly savours of hypothesis, and must to every liberal and compre- 
hensive mind appear so replete with conjecture without any elucidating 
proof (except Buffon's fertile disquisition upon 11 the changes pro- 
duced by the difference of climate”), that it does not seem entitled to 
any serious enquiry or investigation. It is most probable, that for a 
great length of time, in the earliest ages, the protection of the flock 
and the preservation of domestic animals were the only purposes 
to which the dog became appropriate ; from which circumstances 
alone it has been erroneously supposed, that the shepherd’s or sheep 
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dog was the first, or parent stock from which every other has been 
produced. 

This dog is the most timid, obedient, placid, serene, and grateful 
in the creation ; he seems studiously conscious of the purposes for 
which he was formed, and is never so perceptibly gratified as when 
affording the most incessant proofs of his unsdilied integrity. In- 
stinctively prone to industry, he is alive to the slightest sensation of 
his employer, and would rather double and treble the watch-line of 
circumspection, than be seen indulging in a state of neglectful indol- 
ence. The breed is propagated and preserved with the greatest respect 
to purity in the northern parts of the kingdom, as well as in the high- 
lands of Scotland, where in the extensive tracts and uncultivated 
wild-' their services exceed description. 

Constitutionally calm, patient, and philosophic, the sheep dog 
Sgems totally lost to every appearance of novelty, and insensible to 
every attraction beyond the protection and indefatigable preservation 
of the dock committed to his charge. In the most sequestered and 
remote spots, dreary wilds and lofty mountains almost inaccessible to 
man, this dog becomes an incredible and trusty substitute ; for once 
initiated in the ground-work of his office, he soon acquires a perfect 
knowledge of the extent of his walk, a9 well as every individual of his 
flock ; and will as regularly select his own, and disperse obtruders 
as the most faithful and attentive shepherd in existence. This be- 
comes the more extraordinary to the contemplative mind when it is 
recollected what immense flocks are seen to cover the downy hills of 
Hants and Wilts as far as the eye can reach without controul ; and to 
know that by a single signal from the shepherd, this faithful, sagaci- 
ous animal, replete with energy, vigilance, and activity, will make his 
circle, ho as to surround a flock of hundreds, and bring them within 
any compass that may be required. 

The sheep dog is so completely absorbed in what seems the sole 
business and employment of his life, that he does not bestow a look, 
or indulge a wish beyond the constant protection of the trust reposed 
in him, and to execute the commands of his master ; which he is 
always incessantly anxious to receive, and in fact is invariably looking 
for by every solicitous attention it is possible to conceive. Inured to 
all weathers, fatigue, an l hunger, he is the least voracious of the 
species, subsists upon little, and may be justly considered truly emble- 
matic of content. Though there is the appearance of a somniferous 
indolence in the exterior, it is by no means a constitutional mark of* 
habitual inability ; on the contrary, the sagacity, fidelity, and com- 
prehensive penetration of this kind of dog is equal to any other, 
but that there is a thoughtful or expressive gravity annexed to this 
particular race, as if they were absolutely conscious of their own 
utility in business of importance, and the value of the stock so con- 
fidently committed to their care. 

Amidst the infinity of cases so constantly issuing from the press, 
in which proofs almost incredible are authentically adduced of the 
courage, sagacity, fidelity, gratitude, and self-denial of different kinds 
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of dogs, many are to be found upon record appertaining to this par* 
ticular race ; if they are not so numerous as of some other sorts, it 
may be fairly attributed to the little proportional chance they have 
(from their remote and sequestered employment) of displaying those 
powers in an equal degree with dogs more engaged in the bustle of 
human society. 9 

Dr. Anderson (in his translation’ from Dr. Pallas) introduces the 
following instance of sagacity in a shepherd’s dog, which he considers 
truly, astonishing ; but it will create no surprise with those who are in 
the least acquainted with their perfections. “ The owner himself hav- 
ing been hanged some years ago for sheep-stealing, the following fact, 
among others respecting the dog, was aulhenticat >d by evidence upon 
his trial : — When the man intended to steal any sheep, he did not do 
it himself, but detached his dog to perform the business. With this 
view under the pretence of looking at the sheep with an intention to 
purchase them, he went through the flock with the dog at his feet, to 
whom he secretly gave a signal, so as to let him know the individuals 
he wanted, to the number of ten or twenty out of a flock of some 
hundreds; he then went away, and at a distance of several miles sent 
back the dog by himself in the night time, who picked out the indivi- 
dual sheep that had been pointed out to him, separated them from the 
flock, and drove them before him by himself, till overtaking his master 
to whom be relinquished them.” 

The shepherd's dog rather shuns than seems anxious to obtain 
the caresses of strangers, of whom he always appears to be shy and 
suspicious; it being remarkable, that when refreshing upon a journey 
with the flock,' he seldom reposes but close to the feet or body of his 
master ; who well knows if he but deposits his coat or his wallet, and 
gives the animal the accustomed signal when the sheep are at ffksture, 
he may absent himself for hours, and at his return find the whole as 
safe and regular as if it lfad been under his own inspection. Although 
it is already observed, these dogs afford no evident external prool of 
quick conception, or rapid execution except in all matters relative to 
the flock, to which their every faculty appei tains), yet their sagacity 
and fidelity is found equal to every other branch of the species when 
necessarily brought into useful action. 

In the month of February, 1795, as Mr Boulstead’s son, of 
Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, was attending the sheep of his father 
upon Great Salkeld Common, he had the misfortune to fall and break 
his leg. He was then at the distance of three miles from home, no 
chance of any persons coming in so unfrequented a place within call, 
and evening very fast approaching ; in this dreadful dilemma, suffering 
extreme pain from the fracture, and lying upon the damp ground at 
so dreary a season of the year, his agitated spirits suggested to him 
the following expedient : — Folding one of his gloves in his pocket- 
handkerchief, he fastened it round the neck of the dog, and rather 
emphatically ordered him 44 home.” These dogs, trained so admirably 
to orders and signals during their attendance upon the flock, are 
well known to be under the most minute subjection, and tQ execute 
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the commands of their masters with an .alacrity scarcely to be con* 
ceived. 

Perfectly convinced of some inexplicable disquietude from the 
situation in which his master lay, he set off at a pace which soon 
brought him to the house, where he scratched with great violence at 
the door for immediate admittance. This obtaihed, the parents were 
in the utmost alarm and consternation at his appearance, but more 
particularly when they had examined the handkerchief and its con- 
tents. Instantly concluding beyond a doubt, that some accident had 
befallen their son, they did not delay a moment going in search of 
him ; and the. dog, apparently conscious the principal part of his duty 
was yet to be performed, anxiously led the way, and conducted the 
agitated parents to the spot where their son lay overwhelmed with 
pain, increased by the awful uncertainty of his situation. Happily 
this was effected just at the close of day, when being immediately 
removed, and the necessary assistance procured, he soon recovered, 
and was never more pleasingly engaged than when reciting the sagacity 
and gratitude of his faithful follower, who then became his constant 
companion. 

In a publication of some celebrity is inserted (with every appear- 
ance of authenticity) the following transaction: — In a village situated 
between Caen and Vire, on the borders of a district called the Grove, 
there dwelt a peasant of a surly untoward temper, who frequently beat 
and abused his wife, insomuch that the neighbours were sometimes 
obliged, by her outcries to interpose, in order to preventthe most 
dreadful calamity. Being at length weary of living with one whom 
he had long entertained an invincible aversion to, he determined upon 
getting completely rid of her by taking away her life. The better to 
carry fiis newly-contrived project into execution without suspicion of 
the intent he had formed, he affected the most perfect and unsullied 
reconciliation; changed his behaviour front a system of habitual 
brutality, to such a scene of tenderness and attention, as induced a 
hope with both wife and friends that his reformation was confirmed. 

Having for some little time accustomed himself, on the sabbath, 
or a holiday, to take a walk with her in the fields by way of recreation ; 
he proposed on the evening of a summer’s sultry day, her going with 
him to repose and cool upon the borders of a spring equally shady 
and retired. When seated there he pretended to be very thirsty, and 
laying himself down upon his belly swilled large draughts of the water, 
commending its sweetness, and prevailed upon her to refresh herselt* 
in like manner ; she believing him, followed his example, but was no 
sooner in the position to obtain it, than he threw himself upon her, 
and endeavoured to force her head under the water with an intent to 
drown her ; to prevent which her struggles would have been ineffec- 
tual, but for the assistance of the dog who had accidentally followed 
them and perceiving the danger, he immediately flew at the husband, 
seized him by the throat, and saved the intended victim from impend- 
ing destruction. 

To reconcile the doubts of those who may be a little incredulous, 
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it cannot prove inapplicable to come somewhat nearer home for the 
introduction of a well-known fact, more substantially authenticated by 
the names and respectability of the parties concerned, as it standi 
upon record to perpetuate the fidelity of a farmer's dog. It is not 
seven years since, that a Mr Henry Hawkes, farmer, of Hailing, in 
Kent, was late one evening at Maidstone Market, and returning at 
night with his dog, who was usually at his heels, he again stopped 
at Aylesford, and, as is too frequently the case upon such occasions, 
he drank immoderately, and left that place in a state of intoxication* 
Having passed the village of Newheed in safety, he took his way 
over Snodland Brook, in the best season of the year a very dangerous 
road for a drunken man ; the whole face of the country was covered 
with a deep snow, and the frost intense; he had, however, proceeded 
in safety till he came to the willow walk, within half a mile of the 
church, when by a sudden stagger, he quitted the path, and passed 
over a ditch ou his right hand. Not apprehensive he was going 
astray, he took towards the river, but having a high bank to mount, 
and being nearly exhausted with wandering, and the effect of the 
diqtior, he was most fortunately prevented from rising the mound, or he 
certainly must have precipitated himself (as it was near high water) 
into the Medway. 

At this moment completely overcome, he fell among the snow, in 
one of the coldest nights ever known ; turning upon his back, he was 
soon overpowered with either sleep or cold, when his faithful dependant, 
who had closely attended to every step, scratched away the snow, So 
as to throw up a kind of protecting wall around his helpless master ; 
then mounting upon the exposed body, rolled himself round, and laid 
down upon his master’s bosom, for which his shaggy coat proved ft 
most seasonable covering and eventual protection during the dVeadful 
severity of the night, the snow falling all the time. The following 
morning, a person who Was out with his gun, in expectation of falling 
in with some sort of wild fowl, perceiving an appearance rather uncom- 
mon, ventured to approach the spot ; upon his coming up, the dog 
got off the body, and after repeatedly shaking himself to get disen- 
tangled from the accumulated snow, encouraged the sportsman (a Mr 
Finch), by actions of the most significant nature to come near the side 
of his master* Upon wiping away the icy incrustation from the face, 
the countenance was immediately recollected ; but the frame appearing 
lifeless, assistance was procured to convey it to the first house upon 
Ihe skirts of the village, when a pulsation being observed, every pos- 
sible means were instantly adopted to. promote his recovery. 

In the course of a short time, the farmer was sufficiently restored 
to relate his own story as already recited; and, in gratitude for his 
miraculous escape, ordered a silver collar to be made for his friendly 
protector, as a perpetual remembrancer of the transaction* A gen- 
tleman of the faculty in the neighbourhood hearing of the circum- 
stance, and finding it so well authenticated, immediately made him an 
offer of ten guineas for the dog, which the grateful farmer refused, 
exuliingly adding, “ that so long as he had a bone to his meat, or a 
ind; sport, rbv.— vol, 5., no, xx, ii h • 
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crust to his bread, he would divide it with the faithful friend who had 
preserved his life;” and this he did in a perfect conviction that the 
warmth of the dog in covering the most vital part had continued the 
circulation and prevented a total stagnation of the blood by the fri- 
gidity of the elements. 

The universal sameness of the employment Sn which the sheep 
dog is constantly engaged, affording little to enlarge on beyond his 
powers of sagacity, industry, fidelity, and gratitude; it may not be 
thought inapplicable to give the last stage of his life from the pen of 
popularity. 


THE OLD SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

1)Y PETER PINDAll, ESQ. 

The old shepherd’s dog, like his master, was grey. 

His teeth all departed and feeble his tongue ; 

Yet where’er Corin went he was followed by Tray, 

Thus happy through life did they hobble along. 

When fatigu’d on the grass the shepherd would lie, 

For a nap in the sun, midst his slumbers so sweet, 

Ilis faithful companion crept constantly nigh, 

Plac'd his head on his lap, or lay down at his feet. 

When winter was heard on the hill and the plain. 

When torrents descended, and cold was the wind ; 

If Gorin went forth midst the tempest and rain, 

Ttay scorn’d to be left in the chimney behind. 

At length in the straw Tray made his latft bed ; 

For vain, against death is the stoutest endeavour, 

To lick Corin’s hand he rear’d up his weak head, 

Then fell back, clos’d his eyes, and ah I clos’d them for ever. 

Not long after Tray did the shepherd remain, 

Who oft o’er his grave with true sorrow would bend ; 

And when dying thus feebly was heard the poor swain, 

“ O bury me, neighbours, beside my old friend V 

BEAGLE. 

The beagle, however it may have undergone different distinctions 
in proportion to the size it has been bred, or the crosses it may have 
been thought judicious to adopt, is now confined to the smallest kind 
of hunting dog, passing under the general denomination of hoUnd ; 
and of which class are those who inherently possess the property of 
finding and pursuing their game, by inhaling certain atmospheric par- 
ticles inexplicably impregnated, which is sportingly termed scent; and 
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this acting upon the olfactory irritability of the dog so hunting, occa- 
sions such an exquisite sensation of pleasure that it imperatively ex- 
tracts a joyful vociferation from every individual which in the aggre- 
gate constitutes Yvhat has been, for time immemorial, exultingly called 
the exhilarating cry of the jovial pack. 

Previous to the* present improved state of hunting, and polish 
of field sports, packs of beagles were frequently seen in the possession 
of gentlemen whose age or infirmities prevented their enjoyment of 
sport of a different description ; but in proportion to the gradational 
improvements made in the different kinds of hounds (according to the 
different chases they were intended to pursue), the former attachment 
to beagles lias been observed to decline. They are the smallest of the 
bound race used in this country, are exquisite in their scent of the 
hare and indefatigably vigilant in their pursuit of her. Though won- 
derfully inferior in point of speed, yet equally energetic In persevering 
pursuit, they follow her through all her windings, unravel all her mazes, 
explore her labyrinths, and by the scent alone trace, and red ace her 
footsteps to a degree of admiration that must be seen to be propel ly 
understood; during all which the soft and melodious tone of their 
emulous vociferation seems to be the most predominant inducement to 
the well known ecstatic pleasures of the chase, 

'I his slow kind of hunting was admirably adapted to age and the 
feminine gender; it could be enjoyed by ladies of the greatest timi- 
dity as well as gentlemen labouring under infirmity ; to both of whom 
it was a consolation, that if they were occasionally a little way ludiind, 
there was barely a possibility of their being thrown out. A pack oY 
this description was perfectly accommodating to the neighbouring 
rustics, the major part of those not being possessed of horses, found 
it a matter of no great difficulty to be well up with them on foot. 
The spirit of emulation seemed formerly to be who should produce 
the greatest degree of mfcrit in the smallest compass ; and packs were 
to be seen in different parts of the most diminutive desciiption. 

Amongst professed amateurs every effort was made to attain per- 
fection, and these indefatigable endeavours were generally attended 
with success. Beagles were almost uniformly so well matched, that 
they did not exceed ten or eleven inches in height, and so carefully 
selected in respect to speed, that whenever they were running they 
might be covered with a sheet ; and this alone is the predominant 
trait of celebrity in a pack of hounds, or beagles, whether great or 
small. These, though slow, are incredibly destructive ; for if the scent 
lays well, a hare has very little chance of escape, and this to the 
object of pursuit must prove a lingering as well as a certain death; 
for although in the early parts of the chase they can never get near 
enough the hare to press her,, yet they are in general finally fatal, if 
even three or four hours in killing. In proportion to the increasing 
spirit of sporting and polish of the times, slow hunting declined, and 
beagles became of less repute ; it being now exceedingly uncommon to 
see any collection of beagles beyond two or three couple, used in some 
counties for the greater certainty of finding with greyhounds, in dU* 
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tricts where hares, from a variety of circumstances, are known to be 
scarce or with difficulty to be found. 

The numerous and diversified crosses in the different breeds of 
both beagles and hounds, according to the views, wishes, and incli- 
nations of those who keep them, have so complicated and variegated 
that particular part of the species, that a volume fnight be produced 
in describing the various sorts and sizes, as thought best adapted to 
the soil and surface for which they are bred and intended to hunt ; 
from the old, heavy, deep-tongued, dew-lapped, southern hound of 
Lancashire (where the huntsman with his long pole follows on foot), 
to the fleetest bred northern harriers of the present day, who kill their 
game in a burst of half an hour or forty minutes with a degree of ra- 
pidity but little inferior to coursing. 

The breed of hounds now passing under the denomination t>f 
harriers, have been brought to their present state of perfection, by a 
repetition of crosses between the beagle and fox-hound, for the increase 
in size and promotion of speed ; but beagles, in the sporting accepta- 
tion of the term, are not to be considered synonymous with harriers, to 
whom, although they possess precisely the same properties, they aie 
very much inferior in size. That some adequate idea may be formed 
of the original beagle, the following ludicrous transaction is introduced 
from the most indisputable authority : — 

The late Col. Hardy had once a collection of this diminutive 
tribe amounting to ten or twelve couple, which were always carried 
to, and from the held of glory in a large pair of panniers slung across 
a horse; small as they were, and insignificant as they would now seem, 
they could invariably keep a hare at all her shifts to escape them, 
and finally worry, or rather teaze her to death. The catastrophe 
attending which curious pack was of a very singular description ; for 
a small barn having been some time appropriated to the purpose of a 
kennel, was one night broke open, and every hound as well as the 
panniers stolen ; nor could the most diligent search ever discover the 
least trace of the robbers, or their sporting appendage. 

The Sportsman' it Cabinet, 
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HUNTING AND THE MILLION.— STAG-HUNTING. 

BY HARRY H1EOVEU. 

“ But if thy proud aspiring soul disdains so mean a prize, 

Pleased with the pomp, magnificence, and splendour of the chase, 

Hear what the muse from faithful record sings/* 

So said, or sung, the only bard who has ever produced a lengthened 
poem on hunting that could be read with unceasing pleasure by a hunt - 
ing man : *tis true the energetic language 1 have quoted was written 
inoallusion to the sports of the east, where the brave huntsman of the 
sun fearlessly roused the crouching tiger from his ambush, bearded the 
pon in his den, and — 

11 Dragged the struggling savage into day.** 

We must allow that all this sounds manly enough, and the keenest 
sportsman that ever welcomed the challenge of a favourite hound as 
“ sure prelude to a cry,” must allow that the game that face to face 
with man is more than his equal, is nobler than any we pursue ; but 
not being a man of such aspiring thoughts, if I wanted the skin of a 
lion or tiger for any purpose, my grovelling soul would be quite satis- 
fied in purchasing one in Regent-street, and should feel quite as com- 
fortable in coveting my body with the purchased skin as 1 should in 
making acquaintance with its former owner when it covered his. God 
lielp my nerves, 1 have found them tried enough in followin £ flying 
game ; how they would serve me on meeting a grim-Iooking gentleman, 
whose countenance bespoke an earnest wish to make a dinner of my 
horse and self — he standing as principal dish, myself as a lighter 
morsel for second course — 1 cannot say. 1 suppose my reader will say 
he can ; I dare say he is right : 1 shall not however, if I can help it, 
put the matter to the proof. So far, however, as courage or daring is 
concerned in the chase, habit teaches different men to face different 
sorts of danger with equal coolness ; and probably the matadore who 
goads an enraged bull to the encounter, or the tawny savage who 
faces the wild denizen of the forest, might hesitate in facing an ox-fence, 
or driving an unwilling horse like Switcher at a rasping Northampton- 
shire bullfinch — how his noble owner might relish Mr. Lion, 1 know 
not ; but 1 givo him credit for facing anything. 

Each sportsman, naturally enough, advocates the cause of such 
sort of sport as he prefers, and produces all the real or fancied good 
reasons lie can muster in favour of it. The regular stag-hunter, of 
course, has his store of praises ready to produce in favour of this 
pursuit. I must think its convenience as to its certainty of a gallop 
is the strongest recommendation that can be brought forward, carried 
on as it is in the present day. When stags or other deer were hunted as 
wild game, all must allow there was more to be said in favour of the 
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pursuit than in that of the fox, for the enthusiasm and anxiety were 
equally great and exciting in either chase, and the possession of a 
haunch of vtnison was no bad finale to a good run, whereas the haunch 
of a* fox, though eaten by a hound while his blood is up, is not, or rather 
would not be, considered a tit bit even by him in his cooler moments. 
Let stag-hunters, therefore, say what they will, it # is the gallop, not real 
hunting, that they want. Fox-hunters, at least most of them, anathe- 
matize the thing altogether, and decry the calf-hunters as no sportsmen 
at all ; this is illiberal ; for while we are in actual chase, it does not 
matter much what the game is ; but it is the knowing what we are in 
pursuit of that destroys the zast of the thing. The almost certainty 
that the stag will be taken destroys the anxiety that is so exciting in 
fox-hunting ; for in stag hunting we are almost as sure that Rob Roy 
or the Hendon deer will be taken somewhere , and that we shall &e 
him again leap from the deer cart, as we are of seeing the same horse 
in the coach on Saturday that took us a stage on Monday. Every 
true fox hunter likes to see the kill , knowing that getting on as good 
terms with a game fox another time is quite a matter of uncertainty ; 
but whether the deer is taken at UpminUer, or runs on to Hendon, 
matters little, for taken he will be; and it is more the wish to show 
others that the nag can go on as far as theirs, that causes men to go 
on to the take than any other feeling as to the finish. 

As a kingly amusement stag-hunting had certain-ly something 
more imposing, in its appliances than fox-hunting, and when six or 
more yeoman prickers, the huntsman, and whip, were all seen in royal 
uniforms, and the French horns proclaimed the uncarting the stag, the 
stag at bay, the hounds stopped, and also the stag taken ; looking at 
it as a royal chase, the sight and the sound had something truly 
imposing in its effect. I can, as a hoy, remember this when old 
Johnson was the huntsman, and the baying of the old-fashioned stag- 
hounds while stopped was as fine as anything imaginable; it wa3 not 
the soul inspiring cry of a pack of fox-hounds no doubt, nor the 
crash of a pack breaking cover, that brings the very heart to the lips; 
but the thing was fine in its way, and perfect in its way as a show. 

1 am quite ready to allow that Johnson's successors brought in a 
different and more fox-hunting style of chase than the good George 
the Third ever saw, and now Mr. Charles Davis has made stag-hunting 
as enthusiastic as the pursuit of an all hut tame animal can be brought 
to. “ Short, sharp, and decisive,** is his motto. I can pay him no 
higher compliment than by saying he ought to have been a fox- 
hunter ; and all who know him as a man and a sportsman will join me 
in the wish that he had always had, and had now, forty thousand a year, 
a pack of fox-hounds of his own, and that he hunted them; if he had 
had the first, there is little doubt the other “ two events would have 
come off,” and the doubt is quite as little as to his hounds and hunting 
having been perfection. 

The rage for going fast, and the (then) king’s hounds having been 
at one time hunted by one who had been huntsman to a pack of fox- 
hound^ uo doubt brought on the innovation! or improvement as the case 
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may be, held on the legitimate style of stag-hunting, and it is right 
perhaps to go with the taste of the times in things where a change of 
taste is harmless, and if fox-hunting is the ne plus ultra of hunting, 
the nearer we bring stag-hunting to it, the nearer, of course, we bring 
it to perfection. But in alluding to stag-hunting as a royal sport, no 
doubt we have greatly done away with the “ pomp, magnificence, and 
splendour of the chase/' 

We have not had for more than half a century a royal sportsman 
for our sovereign ; if we had one now (begging pardon for using such 
an expression in allusion to royalty) his majesty would be, as Paddy 
would say, a hit “ bothered” as to how he was to hunt without going 
back to the old system. 1 believe a king might walk a minuet with a 
queen or other royal person ; but what should we say to a king in an 
Irish jig " covering the buckle,” or careering in a fast galopade? My 
resp' ct for sovereigns makes me blush at the bare contemplation of 
such a sight. 

But to return to hunting: it may he very allowable for a gentle- 
man or a young sporting nobleman with hounds, to good naturedly 
** race for the lead” to a gap with his equal, with a sporting dealer, or 
Tom Oliver; but a king shaking his horse and cramming him through 
n bullfinch side by side witli Mr Mason, would have something in it 
rather novel, and 1 think somewhat indecorous. It may be said that 
u what is worth doing at all is worth doing well ; M anil if this holds 
good as to men in general, it holds good as regards monarchs: granted 
but there are things that the position in life of monarchs renders it 
unseemly in them to do at all , consequently there i9 no occasion for 
their doing them well. Hunting has ever been a royal sport — but not 
^/bx-hunling ; there is an emulation and maddening sort of enthusiasm 
in this pursuit that would inevitably lead to a certain competition quite 
improper between monarch and subject, and this could not be avoided 
in a sharp run with fox-hounds. Regular deer-hounds can readily be 
brought to stop — it would be difficult to bring hounds accustomed to 
hunt a fox to this; and supposing we could do so, it would be hard to 
guess what a thorough keen fox-hunter might think , if not say % if in 
the midst of a run a pack of fox-hounds were stopped because any 
one, even if it was an angel himself, happened to be behind ; under 
such circumstances he would hold losing a fox next to losing a king. 

Royal hounds should of course be subservient to royal pleasure. 
The master of a pack of fox-hounds, even supposing most of the 
Country he hunts is on the lands of his friends, acquaintance, or te- 
nants, is to a certain degree under obligation to them for leave to erdss 
their land, and, above all, for the preservation of foxes ; the manager 
of a subscription pack is mostly, or often, under obligations to eesrg- 
body. Both must hunt to please their supporters, or they will find 
they will very shortly not be able to (comparatively speaking) hunt at 
all } not so with a royal pack, and very properly : they are the king's 
hounds and for the king’s amusement, and it is quite enough if the 
subject is permitted to enjoy the same amusement as his sovereign. 
Not being high enough to expect any notice from royalty, 1 should 
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perhaps betake myself to where I could get a clipper with plebeians ; 
but tins is, God knows, no reason why a royal pack should be hunted 
inr a way to* please plebeians ; but then it may be fairly inferred that 
something more than sport must be looked to, in a pack where the 
pleasure of royalty is tile thing to be considered. I can fancy I hear 
some enthusiastic fox-hunter declare he would not be a king to give up 
fox-hunting. I once thought so myself, but we may make ourselves 
perfectly easy, for we have no more chance of being, or are more fit 
to be kings, than kings have of being fox-hunters. 

Now, though I freely award the palm of royal appearance to stag 
hounds, 1 trust it will not be inferred that l could for a moment hold 
him a lover of good and true hunting who would hunt with such where 
fox hunting came within his reach. Kings must pay a certain tax for 
their elevated position ; and one of those taxes is, they cannot enjoy 
certain pleasures that come within the reach of the subject ; fox-hunt- 
ing is one of these, as I said before. A king may hunt — an English 
king is liked for doing so ; so a king may smoke — a Turkish monarch 
does so to a pretty considerable extent, and the privilege of cutting 
off the head or bow-stringing the happy man who adjusts the hookah 
if it does not go “ all right,” is a very royal one, and let us hope that 
like the subject of other places, who go to heaven if they die with a 
cow's tail in their hand, he goes to heaven also; but imagine, for in- 
stance, the Emperor of all the Ilussias with a clay pipe in his mouth, 
and' to make the thing perfect, making it squeak •* secundum artem ” 
prior to filling it. Thank God ! I am beyond the confines of the 
knout. 

* Let us now just cast an eye towards the motives of those who 
keep staghounds, who (I don’t mean the hounds) are not of royal 
blood.* The Earl of Derby to begin with ; of course, I do not know 
why he, as & good sportsman, chose stag instead of fox-hounds ; it 
might be to render himself popular by insuring a run to the neigh- 
bourhood and the metropolitan sportsmen ; it might be that the Oaks 
were, and are certainly not in a perfect fox-hunting district, or it 
might be that the noble lord liked to be certain of a gallop himself ; 
but from whatever reason they were kept, the hunting was of quite a 
different character to that with the kings (I speak of both as they were 
thirty-five years ago) ; with the Derby it was what I believe it is now 
with the Queen’s, and this in a great measure, if not totally, arose 
from (he one pack belonging to a nobleman, the other to a king : if 
the noble was thrown out, he would not wish the sport of others to b% 
risked by his hounds being stopped on. his account ; whereas etiquette 
wbuld require that those of the king should be so constantly, for the 
convenience of their royal master. 1 have not ridden with stag-hounds 
for many years, merely because I have been so situated as to get 
hunting more to my taste ; 1 am not therefore qualified to say much 
on the style of hunting them now, but l conceive it is quite necessary 
to occasionally stop all deer-hounds, to prevent their running into their 
game without a sufficient run— not altogether from the want of speed 
jn the -stag, but that with so large an auimal the scent lies so high that 
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bounds have little occasion -to stoop to it, and where from Ediatedte 
cause this is the case, the run must always be a Slipper ; for If hmzSk 
can run breast high an! over a good country, any pack bf harries 
will give a very fast hortfe quite enough to do to lay by their side, and 
1 am quite sure a pack might get the character of a very slow one, 
when in justice we oi%ht to say the country , or the scent, is slow. If 
even a slow pack went off with their fox at a pace that a Meltoniaa 
might despise, only let them keep on without a check, and let the 
country be such as they can take the fences in without checking their 
speed, they will after two or three miles be found to be going quite 
fast enough for most horses, and in truth for a most men. 

Whert I remember the king’s hounds, I must say their style of 
hunting, or (I should mord properly say) their want of style in hunting 
quite disgusted most fox-hunters. 1 will not merely say their tailing 
was worse than. O’Connell’s, but they were after a quarter of an hour’s 
run “ all over the country .” 1 was then told this was a fault inse~ 

parable from stag-hunting, and the reason given me was that the scent 
of the deer was so strong that the fast hounds would get to the head. 

I was but a young sportsman at that time ; still I had had four seasons 
with fox-hounds, where I had seen nothing of the sort ; it therefore 
struck me that though this might be a very fair excuse for hounds not 
going so that a table-cloth would cover them, it was not a sufficient 
one for a pack tailing to an extent that an honest mile often intervened 
between the leading and tail hounds*— no, there was something more. 
In the first place at least ten couples out of the twenty were cripples, 
some so bad that, like old coachers, till they got warm they could not 
go at all; in fact it was pitiable to see them trying to get to the head,' 
while they were so lame and stiff that they went as if their legs were 
wooden ones ; this with some arose from age and work, but chieflf from 
kennel lameness, that then existed in the royal kennel to a most deplor- 
able extent ; thin I believe, under the vigilant eye of Mr Davis, is no 
longef^the case. 

It may seem, presumptuous in me taking on myself to speak in any 
derogatory terms of kennels built for a royal pack — a consideration 
that one might rffcturally suppose would have led to their being pattern 
kennels for all others; but so ‘far from this having been the case, when 
I first saw them, there was an air of discomfort in the appearance of 
their interior tha{ gave the idea of a penitentiary for dogs instead of a 
luxurious home for rpyal hounds ; there was an air of cold and datnp 
inseparable from' the first sight of them, and I should venture to say . 
the then crippled state of half the pack bore evidence that the idea was 
closely followed by the reality as to the want of warmth, dryness, and 
comfort found within their walls. It is many years since the time t 
allude to : doubtless it is all altered now ; the appearance of the pre- 
sent pack shows that it is so— but so formerly it was. 

Few things deceive a bystander more than the reality of the speed 
be sees exhibited by passing objects; it is only by practical test that 
he will arrive at the knowledge of its quantum ; in fact it is all but 
impossible to judge of. the comparative speed of animals* from seeing 
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them go singly, or collectively either, if they all go alike as to pace and 
style Of going— we will instance a race. Let ns bear in mind the ab- 
surdity of the idea as strongly as we will, we can hardly help fancying 
the winner of a race a speedy horse, unless we are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the qualities of those he has beaten, and by nine-tenths of 
spectators he would certainly be looked upon witin more favour than a 
fourth or fifth horse who had run for a Derby or Leger, though the 
one had merely won a race where all were slow, the other only wanted 
the slightest possible turn of more speed to have been the winner of 
as fast a race as any on record — in fact though he did not win that 
race, perhaps turns out the fastest horse of the lot. This shows that 
we can only judge of speed accurately by comparison. How often at 
provincial meetings do we hear — “ By George, they're going a terrible 
pace !" “ What a pace they come down the hill ! M and when over, 
M That was a fast thing !" and as frequently do we hear it said of a 
great race, “ The pace, is wretched,’' when horses are going beyond 
comparison faster than in the “ fast thing" to which 1 have alluded. 
These different observations and opinions arise from two causes — the 
annexing the idea of whirlwind speed to a runner or runners for a 
Derby in one case, and a want of something to compare with in the 
other: it is much the same with packs of hounds. 

1 have been often amused, as doubtless thousands of others have, 
by seeing men on a race-course back a particular horse because his 
style of going in his canter pleased them ; and as one among these 
horses must win, the man who betted on him is sure to say after the 
race, he was certain the horse would win from his manner of going. 
I quite believe that take them all in all there are more fast race-horses 
who go like f&st ones, than who go otherwise ; but to attempt to judge 
whether a horse can race from his canter is a most fallacious criterion 
indeed to go upon ; we may much oftener be right in judging of the 
lasting of a hunter across a country by his style of galloping ; but we 
cannot to an absolute certainty decide even here, for stamina *has to 
be considered ; but we chiefly want the speed of the race-horse for a 
hundred yards, and with this momentary exertion the canter has 
nothing whatever to do — no man can tell whether a horse can race or 
not till he trie s him. 

Whoever can recollect the original stag-hounds, who were as 
unlike fox-hounds as is the southern beagle to the fast harrier, will 
agree that to a bystander the thought would suggest itself — “ How can 
these great slow-going animals ever expect to run up to a stag?" thoSfe 
who ever hunted with them will recollect, however, that run up to him 
they did, and that sometimes very quickly, and artless stopped would 
have run tn to him also. Yet while the whips of the huntsman, and a 
yeoman pricker or two were dropped before the pack, and the horns 
were playing, the scene to a fox-hunter was odd enough. Perhaps 
ten couple of the young, or fait, or Sound bounds, were standing 
opening in full chorus, looking impatiently for a Whip to be raised, as 
many of the slow ones and cripples were to be seen in ones, of twos, 
or threes, coming along on their old stilts, just as 1 have seen old 
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B bra bee start on his, when “ God save the neck of the jockey l' 1 was 
the charitable ejaculation of the bystander ; you could hear these ftoftr 
old veterans giving every now and then a whimper, or a single occa- 
sional lengthened “ yo w' f as they came along. Probably by the* lithe 
the tail hound had got up, the whips were raised, and away they 
rushed ; some of the ^Id ones had by this time warmed to their work* 
and thus adding to the vanguard ; the tailing was not quite so much, 
and it somewhat diminished every time the pack was stopped ; but 
still it was always pretty considerable, and as it was the same with 
some of the men, there was this convenience in it — each man might 
select a couple of hounds and ride with them, so all were accommo- 
dated, as each man had his pack. I in no shape mean to say that in 
those days these stag-hounds were slow; quite the contrary, they 
went a great pace— that is, the body of the pack did ; and General 
Vyse, who was sure to be with the leading ones of these, will tell any 
one, that on as good and fine horses as ever man rode, and riding 
them as well, he found, though a light weight, he had not (riding as 
he did) two or three stone to spare. The fact was that though seeming 
to go slow, the stride of these large hounds was very great, and they 
kept going , and in that case, as 1 before said, almost all hounds will be 
found fast enough. 

But while 1 say a burst with stag-hounds is fast, I am quite 
aware, that taking the hunt altogether it was slow, for I have seeu 
farmers and others on very slow horses, and such in anything but 
hunting condition, that have been at the turning out and taking of 
the deer ; and so might any man on a slow horse if he was a sticker, 
for if he was content to keep with tail hounds, and thus come up 
occasionally, he might last to the finish ; but thus mounted, starting 
with the hounds when the deer was uncarted, and laying wills them 
till they were stopped, was quite out of the question. 

Nor was the appearance of going slowly confined to the hounds 
only : the same apparent want of speed was shown in the stag ; when 
striding evenly along, nothing but following him would convince a 
spectator he goes the pace he does. We feel we are going fast in a 
railway carriage, but meet another, we then see the velocity of the 
machine; or if we see one going, it seems to go fast doubtless, but 
turn our sight from it for ten seconds, the distance between us in that 
short space of time brings the velocity again at once to our senses; it 
it somerwhat thus with the stag, it is not easy to frighten him from his 
*4 propriety/' for whether the hounds are five fields in his rear or nearly 
on liis haunches, though in the latter case he will increase his pace, he 
does it as smoothly and soberly as the steam-engine when higher 
pressure is put on, or the race-horse in going his sweat, when the heels 
or ash plant rouse him lo a lengthened stride. If hounds come sud- 
denly on a hunted fox, he lays his ears in his poll and sets to work in 
earnest, we see he is going fast;. still more so with the hare, for run* 
ning “ like a frightened hare” is proverbial ; a hint puts her to her 
topmost speed instantly ; and though we see the greyhound is the 
swifter animal as he runs up to and turns her, itill to our vision tha 
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hare appears to go the fastest, for with all fast animals the smaller the 
animal is, the faster in proportion he appears to be, when his speed is 
nearly equal with the larger one. With the stag there is on no occa- 
sion, at least not on any one 1 have seen, any appearance of petturba- 
tion or hurry : he has either not the inclination or not the powers of 
the same increased exertion as the fox or hareq at all events I never 
saw one evince it. 1 do not believe he possesses the power of striking 
very quickly in his gallop : I may naturally suppose a pack of hounds 
would alarm him as much as anything earthly could do; 1 have seen 
scores with a whole pack at their heels (1 mean when hunting), but I 
never saw one put himself out like a run-away horse. I conceive it to 
be more their great endurance at a certain pace , than any great speed, 
that keeps them.before hounds so long. 

Formerly, I mean two centuries ago and before that period, I 
believe the outlying or wild stag was the one hunted ; how they went 
comparatively with those fed on hay, oats, carrots, and beans, 1 know 
not ; and if we had any authentic accounts of the runs in those days, 
we could come to no conclusions as to their comparative powers, for 
neither the hounds or horses that followed them were such as are in 
use in modern times. There is one thing that certainly must tell very 
considerably against the stags kept in paddocks, namely, the want of 
exercise, that is strong exercise ; if we could give him a gallop every 
day, I suppose in return when we hunted him he would give us a 
41 burster to what extent improved feeding makes amends for this I 
know not* 

Baron Rothschild*s stag-hounds I have never seen : if money can 
make them*good they ought to be so, and from what I have heard they 
are so. We must in candour allow that such men as go well with them 
in their country can be no bad workmen in any other, for the Vale of 
Aylesbury is no joke to get over. At all events the baron’s hounds are 
a great convenience to his numerous friends and acquaintance, many 
of whom have important avocations that do not permit their hunting 
as often as, I dare say, they would wish ; as they hunt as often as they 
can, I only sincerely wish them good sport whenever they meet the 
baron and his justly celebrated pack. 

There is one accusation brought by fox-hunting men against stag- 
bounds that baa certainly its foundation in truth : more injury is done 
to a farmer in breaking down his fences, riding over turnips, clover 
leys, &c., in one day with stag- hounds, than in a month with a regular 
pack of fox-hounds. This will ever be the case : the certainty of a, 
run brings out enormous fields — thoae composed of numbers who are 
unknown in the country ; nor do they possess an acre of land in that 
or any other : consequently, both from ignorance, carelessness, and 
fearlessness of recognition, they ride anywhere— many anywhere but 
where they ought. The railroads have increased this evil most won- 
derfully ; and 1 ean only say, if I was master of a pack of fox'hounds, 
I should anathematise railways till each separate length of iron would 
rise up in indignation against* me: if they did, I should pray they 
might never get into their places again. 1 mean nothing illiberal in 
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this. If I knew a man came from Sweeting’s Alley or Bride Lane 
—If I knew also that he was in heart and feelings a sportsman— he 
would be welcome ; but for the rest, I would endeavour to keep my 
44 fixtures” as great a secret from them as they keep those of their 
’Change from me, and I think my change would be for the better. 

• H. H. 

Sporting Review for September, 


EXTRAORDINARY SPORTING PERFORMANCES. 

February 7th 1791. Mr Elliott, a yeoman farmer, of Rudg- 
wick, in Sussex, undertook, for a wager, to kill fifty pigeons, at fifty 
times shooting : he shot at Tillington, near Petworlh, and notwith- 
standing the wind was high and ruffling, killed forty-five. It was 
allowed he hit every bird that was turned off to him, and would have 
killed every shot, if circumstances had not been unfavourable. He 
used but one gun, and the barrel was at last so hot, that the touch- 
hole fairly melted. 

16th. A hunter of Hill Darley, Esq. for a bet of lOOgs, carried 
his groom, weighing twelve stones, in a flying leap over a six-foot 
atone wall, coped and dashed. He performed it with ease; and be- 
sides Mr Darley’s bet, much money was sported on the occasion, the 
odds being against the hunter. • 

March 31st, being Easter Monday, a peal was rung, in celebra- 
tion of a wedding at Heathfield church, Sussex, on six bells, by six 
tradesmen, related to each other, and all of the same christiau and 
surname, id est 9 John Harmer. 

April 3d. For a wager of ten guineas, the tenor of Bow church, 
in Cheapside, (always rung by two men) was rung through the whole 
peal of an Oxford treble of ten in, and of 5040 changes, by a person 
of the name of Pilgrim, by trade a dyer, and one of the society of 
college youths. Bow tenor is supposed to be the heaviest but one in 
England. 

* 15th. Mr Eyre, innkeeeper, at Thorne, in Yorkshire, aged near 

seventy, (for a wager of fifty guineas,) engaged to walk from that 
place to Doncaster, and back, fa distance of twenty miles,) every d#y 
for three weeks. He performed it with apparent ease within the time. 

May 10th. A journeyman shoemaker, at Lincoln, undertook, for 
a guinea, to walk upon the raceground near that city, fifty miles, in 
twelve hours. He started at six o'clock in the morning, and performed 
it with ease in ten hours and fifty-three minutes. 

July. Lord Barrymore made a bet with the Duka of York, at the 
Marine Pavilion, at Brighton, which would walk farthest into the sea ; 
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each waded, in the presence of a great number of spectators, to a 
great distance; but at length, his royal highness not being so tall as his 
lordship, was so tormented with the surge, that he was obliged to give 
up the contention, and lose his wager. 

August 15th. A trotting match took place, from Lynn-gates, seven 
miles on the Downham road, and back to the gates, (fourteen miles,) 
by that noted stallion called Shuffler, (the property of Mr Kent, of 
Unwell, in Norfolk,) against time, for 200 guineas. The horse car- 
ried 18st. — 141b. to the stone, and was allowed an hour, but performed 
it in fifty-six minutes and a half, to the astonishment of a great 
number of spectators, among whom many bets were depending. 

29th. At the annual race at Aldenham Common, Herts, there 
was excellent sport . — Seven horses started, who ran six heats. The 
sweepstakes was won by a horse called Smuggler, the property of Mr 
Brooks, of St. Alban's. 

September. A race at Ennis, in Irelnnd, furnished a circumstance 
unequalled in the annals of the turf, but verified by thousands of 
spectators : — Ataianta, a mare belonging to Mr Eyre, took the lead 
of three other horses that entered for the 501. plate ; she had, how- 
ever, scarcely ran half a mile when she fell and dropped her rider ; 
recovering herself immediately, she dashed forward, and preserved the 
lead to the end of the heat, during which she had to pass her stable 
and the winning post twice, nor did she stop till the Bag was dropped 
to the winning horse, when she ceased the race, trotted up a few 
paces, and then wheeling round, came up to the scales, as is usual at 
the end of each heat to have the jockies weighed. During this 
uncommon race, Ataianta frequently looked behind her, and quickened 
her pace as the other horses approached her, greatly to the astonish- 
ment,^ well as entertainment of the beholders. 

)9th. A favourite little horse, only 42 inches high, belonging to 
the master of an inn, in Holborn, was pitted to run 100 miles in 
twelve hours. The poor animal exerted its utmost strength, and in 
eight hours, completed seventy-two miles of its task, but then fell 
down, and expired. 

October 4th.— Sanders, a famous runner, for a wager of fifty 
guineas, ran from the three-mile stone near the Swan, at Stockwell, 
to the eight-mile stone, on the Epsom road, (ten miles), in fifty-seven 
minutes and a half. He was allowed an hour. 

11th. As the Rev. Mr Tyrrell, of Abingdon, was shooting, he 
went up to his dog, who was pointing, and a partridge rose, at which 
he levelled his gun, and at the instant lie pulled his trigger, two brace 
more got up, and flew into the line of fire. They Were all five shot, 
and fell within ten yards of each other 1 

October.' In the Craven meeting, Newmarket, Capt. O’Kelly’s 
horse, Exciseman, ran for three several sweepstakes in one day, to the 
amount of several thousand pounds, all of which he won with great 
ease : the like was never before attempted by any horse, and will stand 
as a phenomenon in the records of the turf. 

November 4th. A gentleman farmer, of Norfolk, who had engaged 
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for a wager of twenty guineas, to ride bis boar pig from his own house 
to Wisbech, which is four miles and a quarter, in one hour, performed 
the same in fifty minutes. 

12th. The Duke of Bedford, Lord R. Spencer, Mr Fox, Mr 
Dutton, Mr Faulkner, Mr Fitzpatrick, and Mr Colquhoun, shot on 
the latter gentleman’# manor, at Writham, in Norfolk, forty braes of 
cock pheasants, and twenty brace of hares, besides partridges, wood* 
cocks, &c. Perhaps a greater quantity of game was never killed by 
one party in one day in England. 

December 20th. A gentleman of Winchester engaged to ride his 
horse from that city to London, sixty-four miles, in seven hours and 
a half. He set out from his house at nine o’clock, and reached Lon- 
don at twenty-six minutes past three, an hour and four minutes within 
the time allowed. The horse performed it with apparent ease, 
although the rider weighed more than fourteen stone. 

January 1792. The game killed by the King of Naples during his 
journey to Vienna, is of such an amount as to be worthy of record. 
It was proved that in Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia, the king killed 
5 bears, 1820 boars, 1968 deer, 13 wolves, 354 foxe9, 17 badgers, 
15,350 pheasants, 1121-rabits, 16,354 hares, 1625 roe-bucks, 1145 
does, and 12,335 partridges. 

16th. A Mr Swan, a gentleman of fortune in Northamptonshire 
hopped 120 yards in a minute, for a wager of 5001. which with diffi- 
culty he won. 

23d. A Mr Bricknell, a gentleman of Ireland, for a wager of 
300 guineas, leaped his horse over Hyde Park wall, opposite SL 
George’s Hospital, in a dying leap. The inside of the wall where he 
took the leap is exactly seven feet, and on the road side eight feet six 
inches. Bets to a very considerable amount were depending upon it. 

Feb. 17. A bet depending between Lord Clermont and -« 

Trevas, Esq. for 500 guineas, that his Lordship did not kill ten brace 
of partridges in one day, was determined in favour of his Lordship, 
who performed it on his farm at Little Cressingham, in Norfolk* in six 
hours and forty minutes, with great ease, and one bird over. 

Lacy Yea, E9q. of Swansea, won a bet of 148 guineas, by shoot- 
ing 200 woodcocks in the season. The stipulated number was 140, 
which he accomplished in nearly half the time allowed by the wager. 

March 2d. A wager of 501. was laid between Mr Hopkins and 
Mr Dalton, millers and bakers of Boston \n Lincolnshire, that the lat- 
ter could not carry 500 sacks of flour, weighing 20 stones, twenty 
yards in twelve hours, upon the stones or pavement. Mr Dalton began 
the undertaking, but not being able to procure 500 different sacks of 
flour in Boston, he had but two, weighing 20 stones eight pounds each 
including the sack; which he carried 250 times each, twenty-one 
yards. And notwithstanding he carried above the weight cud the dis- 
tance was one yard more than agreed on, Mr Dalton performed the un» 
dertaking with great ease in seven hours and twenty-five minutes. He 
carried the first hundred iu forty minutes, and toe second iu about 
fifty minutes. 
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16. A match was run for 1000 guinea#, in the county of Leices- 
for, from Melton Mowbray and across the country to Dalby woods, 
being a distance of ten miles, by a horse the property of Mr Hardy, 
got by the Rutland Arabian, and rode by Mr Loraine Smith’s butler, 
against the best hunter the Hon. Mr Willoughby could procure, rode 
by his whipper-in, which was won by the fortner^ by a distance of 
nearly two miles. 

At starting, the odds were three to two in favour of Mr Hardy, 
whose horse went over the country in great stile. The intrepidity of 
the riders were astonishing, but the advantage of superior skill and ex- 
cellent horsemanship was evidently in favour of Mr Hardy, whose rider 
shewed much knowledge of hunting by his manner of choosing his 
j leaps, many of which were well performed. 

July 13. In a cricket match between Hants and Surry, on Wind- 
mill Down for 1000 guineas, Small, jun. and Freemantle, belonging to 
the former, got 172 notches, which was one more than was fetched by 
the whole Surry eleven. 

August 20. Two stallions trotted from Huntingdon to Cambridge 
for a wager of 100 guineas a side. The winner (who performed his 
journey in 57 minutes I) was five years old, got by Pretender; the 
other by Atlas, was seven years old. They were both out of one 
mare. — It was supposed not less than 10,0001* was depending on this 
race. 

Sept. At York races, Mr Hutchinson’s four years old horse, call- 
ed Overton, got by King Fergus, won on the Monday, a sweepstakes 
of 100 guineas each, twelve subscribers ; and on the Friday following 
he won the great subscription ; he was afterwards matched for 500 
guineas, to run four miles with Mr Bullock’s Halbert, and to give him 
a stone. , Notwithstanding the great difference in weight, Overton 
took tha lead, kept it, and won the match. 

20. labourer, a horse of Mr Brewer’a fora bet of 1001. ran 
twenty times round Preston race course, which measures exactly one 
mile, in fiftyrfeur minutes, with apparent ease. : 

James lV, 1620. of Scotland, with a relay of horses, rode from 
Stirling, by Perth and Aberdeen, to Elgin, a distance of 160 measured 
Engfishmilea, in one day. 

July, 28, 1714 at York, her majesty's gold cup, of lOOgs value, 
was ran for by the, following horses, &c. and came in as follows ; viz. 


Mr tMder’e 

0 b. 

m. 

Dutchess 

on l * 

.. l 

2 


Mr Peirson’s 

b. 

h. 

Ppxhunter 

no » - 

• • 2 
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Mr Moore’s 

b. 

h. 

Dragon 

• 0 

” » 4 

4 

3 

Mr Young’s 

gr. 

g* 

Shy 

M 

e. S 

3 

4 

Mr Hutton’s 

r* 

h. 

Ironsides 

• • 

‘ .h 6 

5 

dis 

Mr Dawson’s 

d< 

b. 

Pretender 

• • 

.. 5 

6 

dis 
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/ The third heat, Dutchess and Fox-hanter were so near together 
at the ending post, ^hat it could not be deterrqined by thetryer. ; 
upon which a law-suit ensued j during which time, her Majesty's cup 
was invested in trust with the lord-mayor of ¥ork ; when it' was 
agreed in court, that all such horses, dec. as were uotdistlincei!,'had 
an equal property; upon which, the four following gentlemen ; vis. 
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Mr Childers, Mr PtmRoo, fdr Moore, and Mr Young, sold thrift 
shares for fcfll « piece, which me purchased by tbe folbwirigwOblej.; 
men, See,, vis., ttt ttenplf the Duke of Rutland, w|i by the Bit, 
of Carlisle, and on# by Sir Wna. Lowther, and run fee otter again 1% 

1719, and von by the - « 

Earl of Carlisle!* &. g. Budhuttr .. . .. » 9 I > . 

Duke of Rutland’s b* m« .# ## <*2 1 -R (v . 

Sir W, Lowther’s d. me WUbbot ,i t # * >*# $ S' dbf 

1735. Count de Ruekeburg, the famous German author, being 
then in England, laid a considerable wager, tbatba would ride a horse 
from London to Edinburgh backwards, that it, with die. horse'# bead, 
turned towards Edinburgh, and the count's face towards Londsn ; 
and in this manner he actually rode the journey, in less thpa four . 
days. 

1740. Lord Orford made a large bet with another nobleman, that 
a drove of geese would beat an equal number of turkies in' a rase 
from Norwich to London. The event proved the justness of his 
lordship's expectations; for the geese kept on the toad with a steady 
pace; but the turkies, as every evening approached, flew to roo*t in the 
trees adjoining tbe road, from which the drivers found h very difficult 
to dislodge them ; in consequence of which, the geese arrived at their 
destination two days before the turkies. 

May 3, 1749, a foot-race of ten miles was run on Richmond 
Green, between Thomas C^IUle, a lamp-lighter, and — — Morri*, a 
noted runner, for 100 guiaeai. Galisle, who was the winnet. run that 
distance in 66 minute*. Morris, in endeavouring to out -strip hit 
competitor, burst a blood-vessel, and expired . almost instantly. 

August 14, 1760, a porter, at one of the inns in the city, engaged 
for a wager of a guinea, to walk between West Smithfirld and St, 
Giles’s seventeen times, carrying 501b. weight of half-penee,in four 
hours ; tbe distance was computed to be near twenty mile*, which he 
performed in huff an hour less time than was allowed him. 

January 8, 1765, Ralph Nicholson, a taylor, for a wager, walked ■ 
from Whitechapel Church to Knights-bridge, in fifty-eighty minute*. 
He wa* showed an hour. 

September, 1766, James Tichborn, Esq., of Putney, betted 180 
guineas with William Courtney, Esq-, of Wandsworth, that ha pro- 
cured three horfee thutaheuid go ninety mies in three hour*. dft As 
time appelated, Mr Tsehiwm started nk. the three her*** at owe ; so 
they bad buttbt«f > mils** piece to run in tbethree hours. Mr-Coartoey 
objected to this, not being the oonditione of the wager, and fefased to 
pay the bet, for which Mr Tiehhasa had dm cease tried at Kingston 
Assise* in April, 1767 ; when the . court being of opinion ft waead- 
unfair hat, and * more juggle of jockeyship, gave a Verdict for Mr 
Courtney. > • • ; s > ■ 

January 18, ‘ 1767, * gentleman drafted a mil# la Rfty -erven 
second#, on dm Serpentine Biwn^Je Hyde Park,: fur # ftphrof 8% 
guises*. Be was wowed sat minute. , -2 

December 81, 1770, Mr Baker'* celeibraMd^lMt-hontds Romulus, 

I HD. »FORT. MT.MU, X., HO. XX. ' * *■ k 
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broke away with a fox singly, and pulled him down, after & cbace of 
eighteen miles. Romulus was afterwards the pVbperty of itfe Duke of 
Bedford, who offered to run him for five hundred guineas against Sny 
hound in Europe. 

July, 1771, in a cricket match played at Sjven-oah Vine, between 
the counties of Surrey and Kent, against Middlesex ahd Hants, Shock- 
white, of Brentford, got 197 notches; and in the return match played 
on Laleh&tn Burway, Aylward, of Hampshire, fetched 160 runs. 

August 22, 1774, Anthony Thorpe, a journeyman baker, at the 
Artillery Ground, run a mils tied up in a sack, in eleven minutes and a 
half. ’ 

May 11, 1775, John Gteeh, a noted walker, for a wager of ten 
guineas, at the Artillery Ground, walked seven miles within an hour, 
besides eating a cold fowl, and drinking a bottle of wine. ' 

June 13,1776, a walking match, for fifty guineas aside, took 
place on the City Road, between the noted Green, and Hancock, a 
butcher. They was to walk four miles, which Hancock performed in 
thirty-eight minutes and three seconds, beating Green by about 
twenty yards. 

October 18, 1783, a gentleman at Colchester, for a bet of five 
hundred guineas, drove a mare of his, in a single-horse chaise, 
from Colchester to London, and back again, (102 miles,) in sixteen 
hours. By the conditions of the wager, the mare was to go 
eight miles in the last hour, which she did With apparent ease, and 
had ten minutes to spare. The mare had only water-gruel mixed with 
brandy, during her journey. 

February 28, 1784, Mr Green, a publican, for twenty-eight gui- 
neas, jrode a mare of his, from his house in Russel street, Bloomsbury, 
to Maidenhead (twenty-eight miles) in one hour and forty seconds. 

October 25, 1786, Ring and Wingfield, two famous walkers, 
walked from Hicks*s Hall to St. Alban's, ahd back again. The first 
performed the journey in nine hours eleven mimitei, and the latter in 
nine hours seventeen minutes. The wager was twenty guineas to five 
Ring against Wingfield. ' " • 

July 11, 1788, in a cricket match played on Felley-green, at 
Go bh am .between eleven married Wpniehi^md eleven maids of Surry, 
Sarah NorcrOss, One of the latter/ fetched IW riths front her Own bat. 

September' 2, a maW, 'for a Set of 30 at six o'clock, set 

off from Bishoplgate OhlW back again 

before 8 o’clock tti£ following { day.' He 'p^rfdrmed-te fa *n hour auff a 
half less time than was allowed him. 

October 41, man ' Undertook, fo? a Set ef tWo guineas, to go 
twice round the course at Ipswich, which' is ia Ifodfran 

hour. He performed it in 28 minutes and 40 jjeconds. ^ 

January, 1789, during the frost, thirteen mS 9 ^j^ 4 bu|^)£)i^ggon 
with a top ot coals, from Lough-borough, in Leioestersjuw^to Carlton 
house, as a present to the Prince of Wales (who gave them 20 guineas.) 
They performed their journey, which is 1)1. and 

drew it all tip way without any relief. 
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March 15, a gentleman of Edinburgh walked to Glasgow for a 
considerable bet* He set off from Edinburgh at half past six in iha 
morning, Attended by several persons on horseback who were interest* 
ed in the wager, and arrived at Whitbourn (21 miles) 16 minutes 
before 11 o’clock, stopt there half an hour to breakfast, and arrived at 
the Saracen’s head, ^Glasgow, eight minutes past four. By the bet he 
was allowed 12, but performed it with ease in 9 hours and 38 seconds. 

September, Mr John Stuart, of Dunkeld, in Scotland, aged 80, 
for a wager, walked from thence to London, being 450 miles, in 4 
days and 6 hours. Eighteen hours less than what was allowed him. 

October, Prince Litchtenstien and a party of 1 1 other gentlemen, 
in Germany, had this extraordinary sport in one day : they were out 
14 hours, and killed 39,000 pieces of game. The game was of all 
sorts, but chiefly hare and partridge. 

Another day, but shorter, Sir W. Hamilton, the King of Naples, 
and three gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Caserte, killed 800 pieces 
of game. Six hundred and forty of them were partridges. 

March 12, 1790, at Edinburgh, ended the long main of cocks 
between Mr Hamilton, of Wisliaw, and Mr Clieape, of Satichie, when 
each of them gained three battles. What is very remarkable, after a 
fortnight’s fighting neither party gained the main, both having won an 
equal number of battles. 

November 7, 1792, the coachman, belonging to John Palmer Chi« 
Chester, Esq., being sent express for a physician, rode a horse of his 
master’s from Arlington to Exeter, a distance of 47 miles* and a bad 
road, in 3 hours and 47 minutes. The weight of the coachman was 
about 14 stone. The horse was very well after it. 

June. 24, 1793, Mr Delme, jum, rode to London on one horse 
from Colnbrook, in something less than 44 minutes, the distance is 17 
miles, and the bet, which was very considerable, depended upon the 
riding it in three quarters of an hour. 

— 28, a bet of half a guinea was decided between two brick- 
makers, of Leeds, one proposed making 5000 bricks as soon as the 
other, who was lame, made 4000, when the same man actually com- 
pleted 4277 in 7 hours, while the other had done no more than 3927. 

April 7* 1794, a Jeiy pedlar, for a wager of 25 guineas, went on foot 
from. Hyde Park coiwe^ito Rad^liffe church, Bristol, in twenty hours. 

July 7, a gentleman set out from Oxford to ride a match against 
time, from Oxford to London and back again (103 miles) in twelve 
fours, with change of horses, which, he performed in 8 hours and a 
half. 

— 16, at Edinburgh races, the noblemen and gentlemen puma 
of fifty guineas was won by/ 

Lord A. Hamilton's bay h .. •• ..4121 

Mr Baird’s Trimmer • • •• •• ^ 2 1 2 

Mr Garwood’s Freeman . .. .. +• 1 3 dr 

Mr Gregson’s Archer . . .* •• ..2 dr 

Mr Swann’s Rattler •» •• •• •* dist 

Mr Robb's Bonny Lass .. •• •• •• dilt 
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This was a most excellent race, and as keenly contested as any 
ever run over Leith Sands. The * first heat was Very dose between 
Freeman and Archer and won by the former by half alength. The 
second heat was gained by a hedd. The third by rather less. And the 
last by half r a length. 

December It, Richard Brown, of Peterchurcti, iti the county of 
Hereford, who is in the 115 year of his age, walked to Hereford and 
returned to Peterchurch, a distance of 24 miles, within the space of B 
hours. 

Sporting Magazine , 1790. 


THT FOOT OF THE HORSE. 

In the treatment of the Foot f preparatory to shoeing lies the 
principal part of the skill of a good workman. Much has been done 
to mistify this simple operation, by dividing and subdividing parts 
which ought not to be separated. If the surface of the earth was left 
in its natural state* without being converted into hard and artificial 
roads, there would be no necessity to protect the foot by the help of 
any other substance, as the production of horny matter would, except 
in cases of inordinate labour, be fully equal to the consumption. The 
period when the colt should be first shod, should be deferred as long as 
possibfe for the moment that operation commences, the contest be- 
tween nature and the blacksmith begins. On examining the hoof of a 
eoit that has never been shod, it will be perceived that the inner 
quarter is weaker in substance than the outward one, and therefore 
more worn* From this circumstance, the colt gets the habit of turning 
out the toe because the inner heel being nearer the ground than the 
outer one, the toe will naturally point outwards. On this, account, 
therefore, the outside quarter requires more to be taken away than the 
inside one, in order to keep the hoof on its proper level; r 'For this pur- 
pose the .feet; should bo rasped about once in „ two months if the colt is 
at grass, and ifeia process should begin at fcbe eod of the first year. 

„ Hunting aad traming grooms ace -great advocates for turning oat 
horses with tips.* The pretence bt, that ik, serves as a shield to save 
tbbcruiA oftfae hoof from being brokea. This may be the case in 
some degree, butaa injury of a more serious nature generally ensues, 
except theae ti^ps^aref removed /at lea^t oncea month r for at the termi- 
nation of the tip, the hoof, meeting with no resistance, ..growa.fgster at 
shat point than elsewhere, to that .in a short timeiheiron bene* itself in 
the horn, and, by the partial pressure, occasions hrstieee.iimMar - to corns, 
besides throwing forward a great quantity of born tofche toe* and there- 
by increasing the stress upon the ligaments of the fetlock joints. The 
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hoof is subject to great alterations in its external structure. Where 
the crust or wall is thick and hard, the hoof is always disposed to Wb* 
tract, especially at the heels* while the sole becomes more concave, 
and by pressing against the fleshy sole, causes considerable pain; On 
the other hand, when the crust is too thin, the sole *itikt>and becomes 
convex or pumied, tp® use the technical term, and is an equal cattle of 
lameness with the other. 

These alterations in form and structure do not take place sudden* 
ly, but are brought on gradually, and thence escape the eye until it is 
too late to effect acufe. Contraction in the hoofarisesprincipally from 
the horse resting that leg in consequence of the pain he feels within it, 
because there is no pressure sufficient to counteract the nafurat incli- 
nation that the crust has to concentrate its fibres. Now it must be 
evident that a disease of this nature must be greatly aggravated by 
standing in the stable, and surrounded by dry straw, hence it is always 
beneficial to apply moisture to the feet as much as possible. It is 
true that moisture will not restqre the original natural state of the 
bones within the hoof, if they, happen to have become disorganized, 
for instance, the coffin and the navicular bones ; nevertheless, by 
softening the horn, more elasticity may be given to it, and consequent- 
ly some small relaxation of the compression in which it is constantly 
enveloped. 

This, therefore, must ever form a strong argument for turning 
horses to grass during the summer, and if any proof of its utility be ne- 
cessary, let the reader turn to the fact, that butcher’* and farmer's 
hacknies that lie out at night, and work in the day, are seldom or never 
lame in the feet. In cases where the horse cannot have the advantage 
of being turned out moisture may be applied to the feet, either py ob- 
liging him to stand with his fore feet in a clay bath, or by tying a 
bundle of Wet woollen rags round the coronet, to be moistened as 
often as they become dry* This is a very simple remedy, and easily 
applied . 4 ' * * 

Tills process may be greatly assisted by stimulating applications 
to the Coronet, such as ttn infusion of Cantharides in spirits of wine, 
rubbed on (he part just above the horn. For — about twelve hours 
after it is; applied site horse’* head should be tied to the rack to pre- 
vent hMn.fr bm bitting the part, but he mtty work as Usual. All oily or 
greasy application* tthbuld be avoided, as they prevent the horn from 
absorbing the mtoistttre frwih the dteybr the rags with which it is sur- 
rdundedi have hiard of xome patent boou* lined with sponge, 
which are fcftid tfr be ‘very useful! At alleventstbey can do no harvn, 
and are therefore worth tkw trlSfl.v^TWe disease of the foot called 
founder, is generally occasioned by -'active ^inflammation, brought on 
by ‘hard riding ; 1 or wtrd roads? espema%' during frosty weather. 

The disease is manifested by the horse -standing with hie fore legs 
Considerably advanced btfdre fiio body; while his bind legrtfcw brought 
as far Under him us possible by the purpose of taking the principal 
part of the weight off the fore legs. The horse h not able to stand 
up for atiy length of time* and i* constantly suffering the most, acuta 
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pain, which is greatly increased by the ci^qpmstatice of the foot being 
inclosed in horp, ajnd which Jn consequence pf its not expanding, in 
order to give the internal inflated perts itiore space, must increase the 
torment in a tenfold degree. This pressure is somewhat diminished 
when suppuration of the lamia® tajtea^lace* in which case the matter 
forces its way ,out at the.coropej where it finds less resistance, This 
affection of the hoof is sometimes so extremely acute as to kill the 
animal, and under any circuipstanep it produces such an alteration in 
the structure of thejipof, §s ? to reuder him, in most case, unfit for any 
further aervfea, , % ># • ‘ 'l 

The operation , of dividing the nerves of the, leg is sometimes 
resorted' tq | but though it removes the M pain, it cannot restore the free 
flexible action of, the lower, pastern joint, consequently the animal is 
unfit for any purpose, except slow work. 

The,aHeratipn of form in the hoof, in consequence of the disease 
just alluded to,, is manifested by the following particulars, namely, by 
the sole, sinking, so .as to render it convex instead of concave, the last 
of which is its natural form. In addition to this, the toe increases in 
length, while, the heels remain without any increase in their depth or 
strength, the, wall or crust of the hoof becomes irregular on its surface, 
and this is shown by horny rings at about an inch distance from each 
other. The coronary ring, or the part between hair, and hoof, dimi- 
nishes in circumference also. When these symptoms, appear, even in 
a moderate degree, they are pretty certain indications that fha feet 
have been diseased at some former period. During the inflammatory 
action, the suppuration and destruction of the lamip® is so great as to 
disengage the coffin-bone completely from the horny box to which it is 
attached, and thence cast off the hoofs entirely. If the animal sur- 
vive, nature immediately sets about forming a new hoof, but it is never 
so strong or so serviceable as the original one. 

When the hoof has become what is called a pumied foot prepara- 
tory to shoeing, consists in shortening the toes as much as possible ; 
but the heels are to remain untouched, except a little rasping of the 
ragged juttte. Pumied feet are very subject to conuj, jityjappjf quance 
of the weakness of the heels: in that case, th^ corn is toj^^l .out 
with a drawing knife, and the hoof to^ be *bod with' a 'MjT hfioe /which 
by a moderate pressure on the frog relieves the! heels verynion^iderable. 
The shoe must be convex in cases where the sole is much sunk, so as to 
prevent pressure against it? but* the bhtward surface next the ground 
need not be mor.e than half as thick at foe irnipf edge ojr web jis at the 
outside one, arid this admit**of the Vvjrer^ufWce[beifig less convex and 
thereby less liable to slip upon slippery ground. 

The lowness of the heels produces sometimes^anotlier disca^, in 
addition to what, has beep already adverted.to, namely, ossification of 
the tendons that pass over the navicular bones ;,Uiesf^^pn^ r aUo 
sometimes become anchylosed, and, consequently lose their natural 
functions in a great degree, for none of these eyfia is there any cure ; 
they are, however, palliated in some measure by dividing the nerves that 
run to the hoof. This operation may have the effect of qualifying the 
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animal for tiro or thr'eO^rare' aMitfonaVlabdur, but theiettse Of ptta 
sometimer ftstUrftV W Sttieq ‘‘perhaps? %f tKe divided ttem'fa* 
uniting fijfrtWt ta&5 'Mi that ! t%ihatttk to br ‘36 tiff ?i to divide we 
nerve rigriih.* 4 mtiU i> *’ v ■ ! ■'*** ■ * ‘ ■ lji 1 * ' -* 

MucKSf the diseased alttfation of structiire m the hodf ttrlm 
from the position of tHeteg ; tlrtSi a hbtfewhosel ford leg* iffctid much 
under him will Htforw "the principal part of’ the pressure of this body 
on the in ' of {which tfor fceeltf ^rilf b0‘ mo^e or teat 

prorie to contract. When this 1 occurs the toes should be kept' as shofct 
as possible. Horses that turn out the toe are apt to brufoe thf Inside 
of the fetlock of the opposite teg, arid even to strike the trisWe bf the 
knee. This latter is a very dangerous iatilt, Undis pfterrir to odueifarof 
the iriosi severe falls, the animal gerierAII^ roUirig t>ve^. Theit hptoe* 
seldom break their knees, their heads always briming tri ib* gtWnd 
first, and consequently sustaining the dhWT effects *bt the WjOrjf t they 
are more particularly liable to it when they areTeg weary; /TwJturii- 
ing out of the toe, in the manner just alluded to, may w remedied in 
some degree by shoeing ; and this is to be done by keeping the inward 
edge of the shoe within the line of the horn of the quartet * while it 
the same time the inner heel of the shoe should be somewhat thicker 
than the outer one. This formation tends to throw the toe in a 
straight line instead of crossing the legs every time they are raised 
into the air. It must therefore be evident that speedy cutting Is a 
very bad fault. The way to ascertain the existence" trf it is to handle 
the inner and lower part of the knee, when if there are any scars, it 
forms an infallible indication of the practice. 

New Sporting Magazine . 


L PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
HORSES, AtfD ON THE MORAL DUTIES OP MAN 
TOWARDS THE BRUTE CREATION.* 

BY 4QIIN LAWRENCE. 

ON DRArt CATri^;^y^;^S^ o AND^|IAN^GEMENT, BOTH 

**»V • '* ■ - 'i *u -,i • , ,* i- 

Of Cart Hbmes^ihe arifhdr’s remarks are so Sensible arid judici- 
ous bn this head, that tire take particular pleasure in furnishing the 
following extract .<*, • 

Cart Horses are WfelV known to be of thrilaf^triridfcoaraest 
description; their^el^lcorigih hasbeen alreadyhoted. As it is the 

1 * Continued from No. Ik/ of tbs JnUo tipvrting Review, 
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.general opinion, that the saddle horse ought to be sharp and frigate 
bu|it, pq they hold that the cast horse should be round, and (to borrow 
a l|st from my beloved Smollet) as bluff in the bows, as a Dutch 
fly-boat. Rotundity, or the form of carrying their substance in a 
horizontal position, seems to be the grand characteristic of English 
draft horses. They sey, this make of the shoulder, is the best adapt- 
> *d to drawing along, or moving weights ; farther, that it is not so 
liable to* chafe with the collar, “as the flat and deep form. Bothl 
Bracken and Osmer seems dUposed, in part, to controvert these posi- 
tions, probably from their prejudice in favour of bred cattle. That 
Imge bred horses would draw there is no doubt ; and it is true that 
the superior strength and elasticity of their tendons would enable them 
to make great exertions ; but the article of gross weight has a consi- 
derable degree of consequence in this business, and experience seems 
to be decidedly in favour of nearly the present form and species of 
cart horse. 

** A very erroneous idea has prevailed, concerning cart-horses, 
that provided they are big, heavy and clumsy enough, all farther con- 
siderations are needless; on the contrary, it is both theoretically and 
practically true, that great abilities for draft must depend material- 
ly upon just proportion ; and that four thorough-shaped horses will 
draw with facility, a weight which would puzzle five ordinary ones, 
although of equal or even superior size ; a truth which they ought to re- 
tted upon, whD have a considerable number of those animals to maintain. 

44 A capital cart-horse is not more than sixteen hands high, with 
a brisk, sparkling eye, a light well-shape head, and short pricked ears, 
full chest and shoulder, but somewhat forelow ; that is to say, having 
his rump higher than his fore-hand ; sufficient general length but by 
no means leggy ; large and swelling fillets, and fiat hones ; he stands 
wide all fours, but widest behind ; bends his knee well, and has a 
brisk and cocking walk. 

i - 41 Many of the knights of the smock-frock and the whalebone, 
would shake their heads at my commending length in a cart-horse , 

* nevertheless nothing is more true, than that in the account of just pro- 
portion, length will not be forgot ; and that not only length, but a cer- 
tain, degree of room and freedom of shape is absolutely, necessary to en- 
able the horse to make those active springs which contribute more than 
mere bulk, to, the translation of a mass of weight. Your, short-legged 
cloddy horses, as they are styled, are generally too sluggish and slow, 
subject to grease? and those disorders arising from a thick and siz / 
blood ; but such are far preferable to the loose, leggy, fend weak- 
loined ; the worst possible shapes of draft-horses. 

44 The breeds of cart-horses, most in fashion upon, our island, at 
present are the heavy blacks of the midland counties, the Suffolk 
punches, and those of Clydesdale in North Britain. 

*>. The first are those capital sized, and high priced horses, made 
utjp of by the brewery and dUtiliery in London# t**d by the termers of 
BerU^jf|,vaft4 Hampshire, and a few other parts, where their teams 
jQrm^l^iiderafcte artideof ostentation and parade. 
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" The Suffolk punches, which alo extend to Norfolk, are kn# 
horses, rather coarse-beaded, with indifferent ears, in general rhett- 
nut (provincially sorrel) forelow, with deep and large carcases, and 
nimble walkers and trotters. They have ever proved th emselves 0m 
truest and best drawers in the world, as well as the hardiest and mbit 
useful cart and plougn-horses. Their nimbleness, it should seem, is 
owing to their length and moderate size ; and their immense power# 
in lilting weights to the same cause, Combined with the low position of 
the shoulder, which occasions the weight to be acted upon, in is 
just and horizontal direction. Their superiority over all other horses 
at drawing dead pulls, is no doubt in some measure* owing to early 
training, as in no country is so much pride taken, in teaching horses 
to draw ; and it is well known, that a team of Suffolk horses, the 
signal being given, will all down on their knees, and leave nothing 
behind them that is within the power of flesh and blood to draw away* 
As to draft cattle, in my opinion, nothing need be done, but give those 
of Suffolk a fine head and ear, and flat legs ; and we are then at the 
top of it. 

44 But there is another breed of horses in Suffolk and Norfolk, 
(how they came there is somewhat difficult to ascertain) well fitted 
both for the saddle and draft. 1 have seen a cart horse of this descrip- 
tion, which, bating a little coarseness of the head, was perhaps as fit 
to get hacks and hunter#, from proper mares, as the best bred horse 
alive, 1 have also heard of a Norfolk farmer, who, about forty years 
ago, had a peculiar sort, which he styled his Brazil breed. This 
blade of a farmer would, it seems, unharness one of his plough horses, 
ride him to a neighbouring fair, and after winning with him a leather 
plate, ride him home again, in triumph, to his wife. # 

“The late Mr Bakewell, of Dishley, so justly celebrated for his 
hospitality, and the general humanity of his character, rendered tins 
most eminent services to his country, by his improvements in live stock. 
If he failed in any thing, l should conceive it was his judgment of 
horses. I have indeed heard the same of him respecting pig stock, 
from the most experienced man in England. Mr Bake welts chief 
attention, I suppose, was bestowed upon sheep and horned cattle. x The 
black horse he shewed at Tatterstall’s, some years since, for the pur- 
pose of getting saddle-horses, I have heard did not meet the approba- 
tion of intelligent breeders, nor did he appear to nie, at all calculated to 
suit the common run of mares. 

* 11 Of the Clydesdale horses, as I know nothing, please to take lit 
Gulley's description, 44 probably as good and useful a draught hor^e as 
any we are possessed of ;• larger than the Suffolk punches, being from 
fifteen to sixteen and half hands high, strong, hardy, and remarkable* 
true pullers, a restive horse being rarely found amongst them.. In 
shape, in general, plain made about the head, sides, and hind 4egs; 
mostly grey or brown; said to have been produced from common 
Scotch mares and Flanders horses/ a hundred years ago/* 

44 But the size, rather than "the son, of out cart-horses, 1ms 
become the chief object of considetotion, since it has been the custom 
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to breed thfgxt op to 4 ton weight* and seventeen and even eighteen 
hands high. Prudence and economy, especially during these times 
of scarcity and general distress of the poorer classes, have incessantly 
inculcated thr question—- why breed your horses to such an enormous 
bulk, since it is not yet your intention to eat them? — Answer, it is the 
custom . A most satisfactory answer, no doubt , 1 were it only because 
there is such a number of questions, of at least as much importance, 
which, if at all,, must be answered precisely in the same way. But 
there are honest and discerning men, who have a just contempt for all 
precedents which are unfounded in truth and reason, and which mili- 
tate against the general good ; and these will naturally desire to trace 
causes, and examine foundations. 

“ These over sized horses are neither able to do, nor do they 
work more than those of moderate size and true proportion ; for, in 
growing them up to this vast bulk, you gain only in beef, and weight 
to be carried, but nothing in the size and substance of the sinews and 
muscles, the cords, levers, and pullies, which are destined to move 
their own as well as any extraneous mass. By this reasoning, it should 
seem, that the out sized are unable to perform even so much work as 
the middling; and another argument against them, equally just, is, 
that they must, in general, consume a proportional larger quantity of 
every necessary. For whose benefit then, \z this Howdeu Mack, of 
English elephants, bred ? It is not for the breeders, for they may 
have just as large a price for less stock, which would, moreover, cost 
them less in keep, I can only say farther, that I submit it to the good 
sense of the breeders of the midland counties, whether it would not 
be„adviseable for them to think of changing their stock ; and I beg 
leave to refer them to what I have already said of the horses of Suffolk 
and Norfolk. 

“ I must also beg leave to refer all breeders to Mr Culley's book, 
before mentioned, where they will find it recommended to mix even a 
little racing blood, with the cart stock ; and where they may read of 
the wonderful exertions, in carting business, upon the road, of the 
Cleveland Bays, a sort of coach horses. Although bred horses are, of 
all others, the most sluggish, yet it is well known, that a mixture of 
their blood gives spirit and activity to other races. Still, 1 think, this 
doctrine, as it regards cart-horses, must be received with some caution. 
Although these half-bred cart-horses may perform well in Light work, 
and upon hard roads, they may not be so well calculated for stiff 
clays, and heavy sands. For my own part, 1 cannot boast of nny 
good fortune with this sort, of which I have tried perhaps a dozen, at 
different periods; not one of which, to use my ofTended carter's phrase, 
was able, when we came to whips, “ to puli a plumb-pudding off a 
grid-iron." 

“ There is also a very material idea, with which I wish earnestly 
tp impress the minds of all breeders of draft cattle ; it is, that in 
breaking the colt, they always teach him to back readily, and go quietly 
in dm, shafts. Every man who has had much to do with cjirt-horses, 
iWelt knyws the abase, and the miseries? they suffer, when they have 
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hot been taught to back ; and also the trouble and fuss there is in a 
press of business, because, truly Ball is too modest to go before, and 
Whitefoot, peradventure, too ambitions to go behind ; whereas, they 
should all be so far accustomed, as, at least to make a decent shift in 
any place. 

“ Another observation I address to the sons of humanity. Them 
are horses, whether from some latent and internal weakness, or, what* 
ever occult cause, which never can be forced by the utmost severity, to 
strain at dead pulls, and yet in all ordinary business, and where the 
weight follows freely, and is in obvious proportion to their powers, they 
may he as good, and as serviceable horses as any in the woifd. The 
best horse I ever had in my life wa 9 of this kind. He laboured teti 
years for me, and five out of the ten, I should think, as lifcrd as any 
horse alive. He has many times, as filler in a cart, gone flown some 
steep ways with sixty-three hundred weight behind him, which shewed 
we placed some depcndance upon his goodness, and He was always 
perfectly kind and willing. But if hooked to a fixed body, which he 
could not move, the instant he perceived the state of the case, he 
ceased all farther effort, and would not pull an ounce ; but answered 
the whip, by shaking his neck and head, and looking back to the ob- 
ject; or, as I have sometimes thought, pointing towards his own loins. 
There is an analogy between this case, and that of race-horses, which 
will not, or rather cannot, run to the whip ; and it is equally against 
common sense, as common humanity, to whip and abuse them ; yet I 
have heard of fixing a chain to the neck of a cart horse, going up hHl 
and other barbarous follies. 

“ In treating of draft-cattle, for the use of the metropolis in paf* 
licular, having already treated to the extent of my knowledge, on tho 
general principle, 1 have only a few practical remarks to malce. f 
think it would be much to the advantage of the proprietors of drays 
and town carts, to make # use of a lighter, and more active description 
of horses. Such would not only perform the same quantity of work 
as the heavy horses, in less time, but would not be so liable to beat 
and founder their feet ; would last longer, and consume less. Is a 
proof of this demanded ? Let the enquirer satisfy himself of the labour 
performed by the Suffolk and Norfolk cart horses, which he may very 
easily do. Let him turn to Mr Culley's account of the Cleveland 
Bays. Let him look into the Annals of Agriculture, where he will 
find, among many other observations highly deserving bis attention, 
thfe account of Mr Collett's five horsey which drew thirty sacks of 
barley, over the sandy road, from Walton to Ipswich ; and Me 
Constable's cart, of East Berghott, which, with only one horse, carries 
ten sacks of flour, twenty Stone seven pounds each sack* five or 
six miles, over a road where are no turnpikes. But there ate. tnatfjp 
proprietors in town, of the same opinion with myself, on this head; 
and one gentleman in particular, of the highest 5 respectability irt 
the distillery, told a friend 6f mine,' that, his Own horses being til 
"engaged, on a cettaift occasion, he was bhdef the peceisity of employ- 
ing the light team of a farmer, which, to his iurprlte then, went 
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through the day's labour with more ease and dispatch, than was usual 
with his own. I shall conclude my argument, a V Anglaise , that is, 
by proposing a wager. It has been hinted to me, that if tile gentle* 
man of London and Berkshire, will produce thirty of their largest 
and best black horses, they shall be met by the same number from 
Suffolk and Norfolk, under sixteen hands high, t6 draw in any manner 
either dead pulls, weight, or distance, for a thousand. The gentlemen 
of London would doubtless, like to be let into a good thing ; but in 
such a match, 1 conceive, they would literally be * let in with a jog/ ” 
There would certainly be a difficulty, or rather an impossibility, 
in obtaining, immediately, a sufficient number of horses of the descrip- 
tion which 1 have recommended, for the use of the metropolis; but 
were the gentlemen, in the brewery, and other considerable proprie- 
tors, to express their inclinations to such a change, Suffolk horses 
would be bred in every breeding county in England. 

ft is urged, that the chief use of large horses in town is, as fillers, 
to stand the shaking of slop- carts, and other very ponderous loads : 
but I think a gross and bulky, or a tall, leggy horse, can never be so 
able to endure this, as a square, muscular, boney one of fifteen three, 
or sixteen hands high. Those over-grown cattle are apt to be too 
much shaken by their own weight. The practical arguments, how- 
ever, of Messieurs Trueman, Harford, and Co. of Limehouse, are of 
more validity than a whole folio of my theoretical ones. The drays of 
those gentlemen have, for some months past, been drawn by three 
mules each, the highest of which, did not appear to me above four- 
teen hands. They carry three butts of beer, from Limehouse to Lon- 
don ; the same weight, precisely, which the London drays carry with 
three large horses, and the shafts bear in like manner upon the filler. 

Now 1 have mentioned shaft-horses, l wish to ask the question, 
what possible use it can be of, for the weight of a carriage to bear 
upon the fill-horse, instead of upon a wheel, or wheels? 1 lament 
here, that 1 cannot boast of being even a smatterer in the mechanics, 
of course, that I cannot deliver myself upon this part of the subject, 
scientifically ; but 1 am an old carter ; and have been long convinced 
that there really was never any necessity for the practice, and that 
it stands upon no better foundation than that of ancient custom. The 
danger and inhumanity of this custom is visible to all who have eyes, 
and walk London streets in a slippery season. It has made me shud- 
der a thousand times, to see a wretched animal, perhaps weak and. 
half-fed, staggering under an immense load, down a hill of glass, and 
upon shoes which seemed to be contrived expressly for the purpose of 
sliding. How it happens that the horses keep their legs, or that so 
few accidents ensue, is wonderful; but sure it ought' to be still more 
wonderful, that men are not warned from such stupid practices- by 
the smart 6f those accidents which do really happen, and these are 
sufficiently numerous. — The Thames-street carts ought to have either 
four wheels, or three. In the latter case, it is said, that upon the true 
mechanical principle, for saving draft, the additional wheel ought to 
. be placed abaft; but then should the filler make a stumble with a 
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shifting load, the intention of preserving him from its weight, would 
not he answered, and the care of carmen, in properly securing a load, 
is far enough from a certain dependence. Many of the brewers, of 
late years, have adopted the four-wheeled dray, the convenience and 
economy of which are obvious ; and I have no doubt, but it will soon 
become general throughout the trade* 

The management of draft-horses in town, is a cheerless and invi- 
dious topic to a considerate mind* How hard, that feeling animals 
which contribute so materially to the opulence, the convenience, and the 
comfort of their masters, should themselves miss any of those just ami 
necessary comforts, in the power of opulence to bestow. But an 
exception must be made, in favour of many noble-minded citizens of 
London, who demonstrate the best proofs of meriting the large pro- 
perty they possess, in the fine appearance, and high condition of their 
horses, and in the visible care and humanity of their servants. There 
are some men, however, so excessively intent either in the acquisition 
of wealth, or the enjoyment of it, as wholly to lose all thought or 
solicitude about these humble intruments of their profit. 1 beg of 
these to grant me their pardon, if 1 presume to remind them of both 
their interest and their duty. 1 am about to advise the best regula- 
tions within my knowledge; if it be 6aid, these are no novelties, I 
shall retort— Are they useful? if so, Why so generally neglected ? 

In many places, where a great number of horses are kept, the 
number of helpers in the stables is insufficient, or the superintendence 
defective ; besides, the common run of horsekeepers are not suffi- 
ciently expert at their business. A man, jaded and tired with a hard 
day's labour, and who must lise with the dawn to repeat the same ii 
absolutely incapable, be his abilities whatever they may, of doing 
stable justice to a number of large horses, besmeared from head«lo foot 
with dirt and sweat, or to take the necessary care of their harness.— 
Granting sufficient help* there must still be superintendence, which 
may be placed in the hands of a proper person, not kept expressly for 
such purpose, but who will undertake the task for a small addition to 
liis wages. A master should have a monthly review of all his horses ; 
and, at all events, should acquire sufficient veterinary knowledge to 
defend himself and his cattle from blacksmiths and grooms, next to 
divines, lawyers, and politicians, the most ingenious sophists in the 
world. 

But where is a constant great hurry of business, and at unseason- 
able hours, it will be impossible, with even the greatest care, to do all 
that is necessary about horses, during the six days of labour. — Good 
Sunday, the day of rest, a day, on which deeds of substantial charily 
are, at least, as becoming as empty words, present^ itself as the pro- 
perest time to repair the deficiencies of the week. A number of men 
in the employ ought to be engaged, to undertake this Sunday busi- 
ness of the stable in rotation, or for a continuance, at tbeir option, at 
handsome additional wages. If any religiqus alarmist should thence 
be apprehensive for the safety of his soul, let him plead before the 
righteous Judge, that lie was employed in the cause of humanity s a 
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much belter plea, than many of those will have, who work double-tides 
on a Sunday at that spejeies of labour which is held so meritorious. 

A severe stable discipline ought to be maintained where the homes 
are numerous, and they ought never to appear abroad, in a rough and 
ill-favoured state, to disgrace the opulent circumstances of the owners. 

A dray, or cart-horse, should be smooth tiknmed about the head 
and ears, his mane pulled even, and reduced to a handsome length and 
thickness, but not so much of it left as to harbour dirt and sweat.— 
His tail should be a switch of a moderate length, and his legs invari- 
ably close trimmed, coach-horse fashion. 

Ask an old horse-keeper, who is so bewitched with the beauty, and 
even excellence, of hairy legs, that he cannot conceive any horse able 
to draw with smooth ones, and the will tell you directly, and even 
make you believe it unless you are upon your guard, “ that there is 
no possibility of keeping a carthorse clean, and free from grease, if you 
take the hair from his legs, which screens them from the dirt.” What 
a powerful sophism ? But the misery of the matter is, these hairy- 
legged horses are perpetually apt to be greased, from the slightest 
neglect, and then the sophists are at last under the necessity of going 
fundamentally to work, and of cutting oft’ the sacred looks, beneath 
which they find cakes of dirt and sweat, which have occasioned all 
the mischief, and which need never have happened, but for neglecting 
the salutary operation of the comb and scissars. 

Plenty of warm water and soap, if necessary, should be allowed 
once a week, for the legs and feet of horses, which are subject to heat 
and swellings therein; care should be taken, that they do not stand 
too much in their dung, which heats and helps to founder their feet. — 
If any hurt happen to a horse, which work may aggravate, he should 
be withdrawn instantly, in the first stage of the mischief; if his case 
require a situation different from that of a crowded town stable, he 
should be sent forthwith down to a farmer’s yard, where he may be well 
sheltered, and carefully attended. I have seen fifty cases of this kind, 
in which, from the indolence and irresoluton of the owner, and the 
knavery and ignorance of his blacksmith, a horse has been kept at an 
useless ex pence in town, for months together, till at last he has either 
been sold for a trifle, totally lost, or sent down into the country to be 
cured. 

Nothing can look so abominable or disgraceful to considerable 
owners, as their horses being wrung in the shoulders, by the collar, or 
chafed by the harness. — A regular system of management and pre* 
ventive care, are, in these repects, all in all. Collars and harness, 
suffered to remain sodden and hardened with sweat, water, and dirt, 
must infallibly fret the toughest skin. All accidents of this kind should 
be attended to in the first instance ; an hour’s delay may produce the 
trouble of months. 

The leisure afforded by the reservation of the seventh day is, or 
ought to be, peculiarly useful to the poorer proprietors, the horses of 
mtftoyof whom are, during the days of labour, enveloped in all kinds 
of fill Ik 
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Many will start and shrink back from the trouble of the task I 
have presumed to recommend unto them. These calculate ill. Im* 
provident negligence is usually productive of accumulated trouble ; and 
an article of high price, reasonably demands, and will as certainly 
repay, the insurance of care. 

* ON THE MANEGE. 

1 can pretend (says Mr Lawrence) to no other knowledge of 
managed horses, than that limited species which is derived from cur* 
sory reading, and occasional slight observation. This arc may, I think, 
be divided into the grand and petit manege ; the former, or manage* 
ment of the great horse, intended purely for purposes of parade and 
shew ; the latter, confined solely to the utile of military tactics* 

The grand manage, consists in teaching a horse, already per* 
fectly broke in the common way, certain artificial motions, the chief 
of which are called, the Terra a Terra , Demi-volt , Carvel, Capriole , 
Croupade , Balotade , and the Step and Leap ; which last is a motion 
compounded of three airs, namely, the Terra a Terra , Corvet , and 
the Leap, by which the motion is finished. When a horse is perfect 
in all these, he is styled a full-dressed, or managed horse. 

The petit manege, is that drilling or training, by which the army* 
riding-masters fit the horse for military service, in the ranks. The 
chief objects of it are, to set him upon his haunches, and make him 
rein well; to give him a cadenced pace; to te?ch him to rein buck, 
or retreat; to move side-ways, to stand fire, and to leap. — After these, 
a horse will soon become capable of all the necessary military evolu- 
tions. The common business of our town riding-schools, is to teach 
grown gentlemen and ladies, and to set ill-broken horses upon their 
haunches. « 

It is well known, that the grand manage has been long out of 
fashion in this country ; and farther, that it has for years past been 
upon the decline in every other. 1 look upon it us a relict of that 
superstition in all things, which is the characteristic of barbarous times, 
it is unnecessary to any good or useful purpose, because all such, 
whether of parade or business, may be fully answered by the common, 
rational, and uninjurious management : whereas there is always more 
or less cruelty practised in completing the full-dressed horse ; such for 
instance, as severe whippings, the meaning of which the horse cannot 
possibly comprehend, aud which are therefore unnatural and illegiti- 
mate measures; the labour and irritation also, are excessive, aud 
after all, the uatural paces of the horse are spoiled, and he is rendered 
unfit for common business ; the only compensation for which h, that 
he has learned sundry harlequin tricks ; two of them arc, to skip like 
a goat, and kick up behind like an ass. 

It is vexatious in the extreme, to read the directions of the old 
Italian writers, for teaching the horse their different manoeuvres, Their 
method of learning him to yarke , or kick up behind, (a trick, I should 
conceive, much more probable to be attended with mischief, than 
either pleasure or profit) was as follows the rider sat spurring Rtul 
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curbing liis horse, whilst one or more persons on foot were, with 
equal wisdom, employed in whipping or beating him behind with rods; 
and this hopeful discipline was daily repeated, either abroad, or in the 
stable, until he could yarke % forsooth. 

I lately saw in a stable-ride, what appeared to me to be a foreign 
horse, aged and thoroughly managed. He was itf the hands of two fel- 
lows, one of whom held him by a very sharp and powerful curb, some- 
times forcing him to stand still, at others permitting him to canter up 
and down, while the other whipped him continually with all his force 
under the flanks and fore- arms, and in all the tenderest parts of his 
body. To my astonishment, the generous animal, although darting 
fire from his eyes and nostrils, received all this cruel discipline without 
the smallest attempt at resistance, and even with a good natured resig- 
nation, which seemed the result of inculcated duty. What would I 
have given at the instant to see the scoundrels receive five hundred 
a-piece at the halbert, from the arms of able and willing operators. 

The great length of time, which is full three years, before a horse 
beeomes perfectly managed, and the consequent large expence, must 
necessarily operate with effect against this fashion.. There is moreover 
an objection proper to this country. I am assured by professors, that 
English horses are impatient under the discipline of the grand manage, 
indeed, insusceptible of being very highly dressed. Not having yet 
degenerated, but partaking of that freedom of soul which once distin- 
guished Englishmen, they think foul scorn of those unnatural shackles 
at which feeling, instinct, and reason revolt. Even the brute mind 
arms and revolts against tyranny, and horses, as well as men, are 
easiest governed by the plain and gentle methods of common sense 
and obvious use. 

Ewry military gentleman, ! must suppose, has perused with due 
attention, the excellent and truly practical treatise of my Lord Pem- 
broke upon the breaking and management of Jiorses for military ser- 
vice; there is also another book, lately published, intituled, 1 ' Rules 
and Regulations for the Cavalry, by order, &c. which I just mention, 
lest it may have escaped the notice or the memory of those interested 
therein. 

With respect to troop horses, our heavy cavalry are much im- 
proved in lightness and activity within the last half century ; but a 
farther improvement in the same line will most probably take place. 

I have consulted many gentlemen who have seen service, both in the 
present and former wars, who, after making due allowance for the for-* 
midable weight of those heavy horses in the charge, still seem to in- 
cline upon the whole to acknowledge the superior utility of more ac- 
tive and speedy cattle. For ray part, utterly inexperienced as I nut, 
and as 1 hope ever shall be in this bloody business, I cannot see how 
superior activity, and superior ability to carry weight, can possibly 
be less formidable, in any respect, than mere bulk. But it may be 
safely averred, that good well-shaped, half bred horses, would beat the 
present race of heavy troop-horses at twenty and five-and-twenty 6tone, 
by miles in an hour. They would also get through deep and difficult 
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countries with much more expedition and ease to themselves, than 
heavy cart-bred cattle, whose own weight and laborious method of pro* 
gression, must be impediments, increasing in proportion to the badness 
of the roads. It would not be possible at present, I well know, to find 
a sufficient number of that species of horses to which I allude for the 
public service; but tlfe case may be altered hereafter, when the heavy 
black locusts shall have been superseded by a lighter, more active, und 
more useful race. 

SHOEING. 

The foot of the horse is surrounded and defended in front, sides, 
and at bottom, by the horny sole, an ungular substance, thicker than 
the human, in proportion as the animal is larger. The heel* partake 
of the same kind of defence, but of the thinner texture. The foot, 
being open at the back, and not surrounded by the firm sole, as in 
front, is obviously in need of support; and the frog is destined by 
nature to that office, on which account, and as having so large a por- 
tion of'the general mass to sustain, particularly whilst the animal is in 
a state of inaction, it is composed of a very tough and elastic sub- 
stance. The Irog, moreover serves as a cushion, rt^st, or ne limit point, 
for the tendon of the ffexer musc le, or hack sinews. The bars, or 
hinders, are those parts situated between the heel and frog, and which 
by a mutual resistance from within, help to dilate and oppose the 
contraction of the heels. The horny, defends the fleshy solo above 
it, and the internal parts of the foot, from the accidental contact of 
hard bodies; but from its concave form appears not to have been in- 
tended by nature to bear weight, excepting round the extremities 
adjoining the wall. The wall, or crust of the foot is the thick edge 
surrounding it, from heel to heel; it is the bottom of that portiou # of the 
sole which invelopes the front and sides of the foot, set lip as it were 
vertically, and thence able to contain nails driven in a vertical direc- 
tion. This wall then, or rim, is plainly the place on which to fix a 
support and guard for the foot ; for on the wall, and the frog, the ani- 
mal naturally bears his weight, and the frog, in a sound and healthy 
state from its tough and clastic nature, needs no artificial defence. — 
This being the state of the case one would suppose, that in order to 
good and safe shoeing oT horses, nothing farther could be necessary 
than to follow the directions of nature, and the dictates of common 
sense. That is to say, to place the needful guard around the wall of 
life hoof, the extent of which must determine the length of the shoe ; 
to have especial care that no mofe iron, than is absolutely nore^saiv, 
cither in length, width, or substance, be nailed to the fool, lest the ar- 
tificial covering, by its superior weight and hardness, break and wear 
away the natural, and so the remedy itself turn out a disease ; amt 
lastly, to place the horse upon a flat and even surface, and, on no pre- 
tence, to alter his natural position, or heating, upon his heels and frogs, 
the doing which, not only diminishes his points of support and in con- 
sequence renders his motion unsafe, but occasions the main tendons of 
the leg, and the frog, to stand without the necessary rest or bearing; 
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whence an inordinate stress upon the tendon and ligaments, and the 
constant risk of lameness, either in the leg or foot. But the common 
farriers of every country in Europe, (for even in France they are not 
znore improved than our own) act in direct opposition to these max- 
ims. They affix long, heavy, and hollow iron shoes to the feet, by 
which the crust, or wall, is constantly worif down and broken, 
and they themselves are laid under the necessity of paring down 
the sole, which never ought to be done : for, in consequence, 
the sole itself comes to the need of cover, which is then sup- 
plied with additional breadth of iron. The frog they pare down 
every time of shoeing, lest it should touch the ground and, as an 
additional help, make the shoes thickest at heel, by which means the 
horse is thrown too much upon the toe, and stands in a ticklish and 
unnatural position. To crown the whole business, and to prove be- 
yond a doubt, the unconquerable stability of the animal, they set him 
upon a convex and oval surface of shoe. Many of these adepts pare 
away the sole, and thin the frog, almost to the quick, by way of mak- 
ing what they esteem hatlfsorne work ; and as the horse becomes 
tender in consequence, they proceed to load his feet with an addition- 
al weight of iron. By way of opening the heels, in their phrase, they 
cut away from the bars, in five minutes, more substance than nature 
is able to replace in as many weeks ; and which substance, as has been 
said, is the veTy thing that intervenes between the frog and heels, to 
preserve them from becoming narrow. 

Common justice, however, obliges me to acknowledge, that our 
farriers, in general, are much improved in the art of late years, not 
only in the metropolis, but in different parts of the country, which is 
doubtless to be attributed, in a great measure, to the establishment of 
a Veterinary College. But great numbers still hold out. In imitation 
of their betters, they answer any proposition of reform, by saying, 
they are not prepared to change the principles upon which horses 
have gone well so long. They had rather rest contented with the 
present evil (granting it one) than run the risk of incurring another, 
of the consequences of which they are ignorant. These are weighty 
arguments. Such is the constitution of things, that all kinds of 
business may be carried on, and even with considerable success, upon 
erroneous principles. Many of the people of Ireland and Scotland 
obliged their horses to draw by the tail, and took ages to be con- 
vinced, that it was more convenient for them to do it with their 
shoulders. Our advocates for the old system of shoeing have ohe 
good reason for rejecting the new ; which is, that they commonly re- 
duce their horses feet to such an unnatural state, that they have be- 
come incapable of it. 

The improvements which I have allowed, have not yet reached 
the draught-horses. These are shod, even in London, the far greater 
part of them, in the worst and most destructive manner possible ; of 
which, by and bye. The change for the better in the shoes of our 
saddle horses is, they are neither so long nor heavy as formerly ; with 
respect to length, in general proper, and the nails of proper size ; nor 
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rs the terrible butteris in such constant use, or the binders of the hoof 
so much cut away as formerly. But (excepting those of the College, 
and some few belonging to the running stables) our best farriers still 
are apt to make use of too much iron ; one reason of which is, that 
they do not always provide the best sort ; their shoes are internally 
too concave, and externally not sufficiently flat ; and they are still 
obstinately bent against permitting the frog to rest upon the ground, 
where that is practicable. 1 say, where that is practicable ; for I 
acknowledge, that with thousands of horses, it is totally imprac- 
ticable; and it was purely owing to a want of experience in riding 
different horses over the roads, that La Fosse and St. Bel recom- 
mended it without any reserve. The method of La Fosse to shoo with 
half-moon shoes, or lunettes, reaching only half over the horse’s foot, 
will suit very few horses indeed. I have often smiled at tny own 
credulity, when, many years ago, I sat off, top full of theory, and 
Bartlett and La Fosse to ride my hack forty miles, shod with a bran 
new and neat pair of half moon shoes. It was towards evening, and a 
very sudden and hard frost ; but the frogs touching the ground, 
secured my nag from slipping. She carried me the journey, without 
much apparent uneasiness ; but on my return, the following day, 
refused to go faster than a walk after the first five or six miles, and 
in five or 6ix more, came fairly to a stand-still; when I dismounted, 
and drove her before me to the nearest inn. 1 could discover no visi- 
ble damage done to her heels or frogs, but I supposed she stopped 
merely from pain and fatigue in her feet. 1 made repeated trials, 
afterwards witli the same, and other horses, but with no better success. 
Nevertheless, a person in the neighbourhood, at the same time drove 
several post-horses constantly with half-moon shoe; and, as* l was 
informed, kept their feet by that means, in a better and sounder state 
than ever they had been. before; and I was assured by a gentleman 
last year, that he had long ridden his hackney, shod in that way, with 
all possible success. — Certain sound and tough feet will endure to be 
so exposed ; and when the frog is good, and in its natural stale its 
elasticity preserves it from harm ; it will even grow luxuriantly under 
such rough usage; but I think it wrong to have any part of the crust 
uncovered unless as an expedient to reduce too high, or widen too 
narrow heels. 

La Fosse’s famous method has long been proved generally imprac- 
ticable ; but that which originated from it, namely, Osmer’s improve- 
ment, since adopted by St. Bel and others, far enough from being in 
the same predicament, is, 1 am thoroughly convinced, not only prac- 
ticable for nine-tenths of our saddle and all our cart-horses without 
exception, but the only safe and proper way in which they can be 
shod. The one-tenth which form my exception, consist either of blood 
horses with low heels, and scarce any frogs, or those with large moist, 
and fat frogs, or such as have running thrushes; 1 have seen, of tho 
first, with heels comparatively as tender as a bruised apple, and with 
no frogs, to reach the ground even, whilst at grass; as to the last, 
every one knows they cannot travel the roads upon their frogs* For 
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all these, I know of no remedy, but tire bar or round shoo; which 
ought to be made as light and flat as possible, and so contrived, that 
the loot may stand in a natural position, "and the frog rest upon the 
bar* People in general are prejudiced against the appearance of this 
description of shoe, which is nevertheless, in common use in some 
parts of the world ; but that, if judiciously made and well affixed, it is 
perfectly safe**-*! have had many years experience over pavement and 
roads of every kind. Indeed, on reflection, it must be safer than the 
method in which weak-heeled horses are generally shod, as on the bar 
they find an additional point of support. The common method of 
shoeing weak heels, it is notorious, is with long shoes, made addition- 
ally thick at tire heel, by way of covering the tender quarters, and 
hoisting them up from the ground ; but by these long and heavy shoes, 
the quarters are gradually rendered still weaker, and the crust battered 
to pieces; and what with the hee*ls being preter-naturally lifted up, 
and the foot having few and uncertain points of support upon, per- 
haps, a convex surfaced shoe, every step of the horse is attended with 
danger. 

I have thus given up part of a very celebrated theory, and agreed 
that numbers of our horses, from the natural or acquired weakness 
of their quarters and frogs, cannot travel the roads without an artifi- 
cial defence for those parts ; but what can induce our rational and 
better kind of farriers to reject this theory where it is practicable ? 
For what end or purpose do they still continue to set a good foot upon 
a convex, in preference to a flat and even surface of iron, and to 
make thick instead of thin shoe-heels, thereby preventing the frog 
from resting on the ground, and the animal from enjoying that firm 
support, which nature plainly intended, and of which they may be 
convinced by viewing the horse in his natural state? If the thousands 
and thousands of horses, suddenly let down in the back sinews, no- 
body can tell how or why, did not indicate some hidden cause, 
still the usual reasonings upon the subject, urged by so many experi- 
enced professional writers, ought to set us upon our guard. The frog, 
as has been said, is the natural rest, or fulcrum of the tendon ; now if 
this stands hollow and unsupported, it surely follows, that the tendon, 
upon every exertion, must sustain an inordinate stress. I know of no 
better way of bringing this argument to bear upon the understanding 
and feelings of any curious enquirer, than by advising him to walk a 
considerable time upon the balls of his feet, without suffering the heals 
to rest upon the ground ; he will soon experience pains in the muscles 
of the calves of the leg, and about the Undo achilles; and if he 
should carry any weight besides his own, will find the pains increased. 
— Now a man might, by habit, bring himself to walk in that way, and 
perhaps without much present uneasiness ; but I conceive he would 
be infinitely more liable to sinew-strains, than if he walked in his 

K r and natural state ; and the case is, in a great measure, though 
pa not precisely the same, with horses. With respect to the face 
of the shoe, and the Bure tread of the horse upon the ground, one 
would suppose that every owner of common sense, and a moderate 
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quantum of discretion, would take the trouble of reflection entirely w& 
of his farrier's hands ; telling him at once, that there was no office to 
insure necks, nor any manufactories where jury ones may be pur* 
chased. Let any man, who thinks this language over-strained, taka 
up the foot of a home, and examine the long, broad, and oval shoe, 
with which thousands are ridden over the slippery pavement of Lon* 
don. Let him seriously consider how few and uncertain points, an 
animal of such bulk, and bearing additional weight, has to rest upon, 
more particularly in a situation of declivity, when the natural use and 
support of his heels is denied him : I think, if he considered all this, 
he will make his will, previous to taking a journey from llyde Park 
Corner to Whitechapel Church, upon a horse so shod. Ana yet how 
extremely few are the accidents, in proportion to what might be rea- 
sonably expected. Within four or five years, although 1 have looked 
out, I have witnessed only six or seven cases of horses slipping up all 
fours upon the stones, and falling upon their sides ; in but one or two 
of which, the rider had his limbs broken. One would suppose, at any 
rate, that riding in London, must be within the verge of the court of 
particular providence. Were these break-neck hazards unavoidable, 
it would be a commendable mark of philosophy, and indeed of duty, 
to meet them with fortitude and resignation s but in what terms is the 
circumstance to be described, when it is certain they are incurred for 
no other purpose in the world of thingB, than purely to humour the 
delectable prejudice of an anvil-headed, farrier. In goo* truth, 
honesty requires it to be told, both in Gath and Askalon, the whole 
fault is fairly to be attributed to the habitual indolence of property. 

UPON THE IMPROVEMENT IN THE ART OF SHOEING. 

There are some toils to which even the rich must submit, Trim 
knowledge is not to be,acquired, or the acquisition to be enjoyed, by 
deputy : and if gentlemen and large proprietors of horses are desirous 
to avoid the difficulties, and dangers, and cruelties, perpetually result- 
ing from prejudice, ignorance and knavery combined, they must em- 
brace the resolution of making themselves so far masters of the sub- 
ject, as to be able to direct those whom they employ. It is my duty, 
during the present Treatise, to afford them such a general insight, and 
to furnish them with such principles, as shall not fail of the intended 
purpose, if seconded by very moderate application of their own. The 
gdvice I have to offer, in respect to shoeing, will, I trust, lie so much 
within the province of general reasoning and common sense, that little 
or no professional knowledge will be requisite, in order fully to com- 
prehend it. I am the more particular in the article of shoeing, at it is 
that in which we ever have been, and still are, so notoriously defec- 
tive : a few words will describe its vast consequence. Of what use, 
(as has been often demanded) is the most beautiful and stataty edifiqe, 
if in constant danger of falling for want of a sufficient foundation? 

Let us previously finish what remain^ to be said upop the shoeing 
cart-horses, which draw upon the London pavements. All of which 1 
have been complaining, relative to the shoeing saddle-horses,, is the 
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pure sunshine of wisdom, placed in comparison with the accursed 
methods taken purposely, as it should seem, to overthrow, cripple, 
and torture the unfortunate cart-horse. This wretched animal has 
huge masses of iron affixed to his feet, by monstrous skewers, in the 
name of nails, the weight of which, altogether, (ears and batters his 
hoofs to pieces, wounds his pasterns and legs, and renders him liable, 
at every step, to strains in his joints and sinews. But this is the least 
part of the clanger to which he is so sottishly exposed : although em- 
ployed in sustaining upon his back immense loads as shaft-horse, and 
in drawing weights which require the utmost exertion of his powers, 
over a pavement frequently as slippery as glass, his heels are hoisted 
upon stilts, and the iron which covers his feet is purposely worked into 
a globular or oval surface, not unlike a walnut-shell 1 — a procedure, 
one would suppose, which could only result (speaking of the proprietor 
of the beast) from downright insanity. Setting aside the imminent 
peril of accidents, strains, bruises, and foundering from the burning 
heat of such shoes in work, how is it possible that a horse, with so 
ticklish a hold upon the ground, can make the most of his strength, 
such a large portion of which is wasted and consumed in disheartening 
struggles, merely to keep himself upon his legs ? To see the dreadful 
cruelty with which generous and obedient animals are whipped during 
these extremities, is enough to drive a feeling mind to distraction. 

We generally find that cruelty originates in some little, dirty, 
contemptible interest, or rather supposed interest. It is precisely the 
case here. The feeling, well-being, and safety of these noble animals, 
are sacrificed to the contemptible consideration of a difference in the 
price of iron. For cheapness sake, the softest and the most ordinary 
is mad% use of ; in course, the shoes are required to be of an immense 
weight and size to bear a large horse, without bending under him. 
Shoe-moulds, ready made, of this inferior iron, are, I am given to 
understand, purchased at a low price from the founderies, by the 
blacksmiths in general. 

By a strange absurdity, as cart-horses are shod in a more unna- 
tural and preposterous method than any other description, so there is 
infinitely less occasion, and less excuse for it. Although the pure, 
dry, and elastic air of some parts of Asia, so hardens the hoofs of 
horses, that they are tough enough to endure the ground with very 
slight, perhaps sometimes without any shoes, yet the nature of the 
hoof in that race is essentially changed by the heavy and moist air of 
our northern climate, and we find the feet of our horses, generally 
tender in proportion to their blood, and tougher as they approach the 
cart-breed. Most cart-horses are provided in an ample measure, with 
quarters and frogs sufficiently capacious to support their weight, and 
which would for ever do that office in the fullest manner, were they 
not constantly pared down, to make way for an artificial and delusive 
support of irou. This pretended iron support is much more dettruc* 
tive to their feet, than either (heir own weight, or the hard ground s 
for instead of encouraging the natural growth of horn upon the foot, 
destined to sustain the shoe, it is daily abrading and wearing that 
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necessary substance away. The plea, that heavy horses require swift 
ponderous shoes to support their weight, is totally unfounded and 
absurd ; since those horses, as well as all others, are never so firi dw 
supported, or their feet so strong and sound, as when running abroad 
without shoes ; and if it be urged, that in such case they do not 
labour, the answer is^s just as it is ready ; that during the season of 
labour and carrying weight, a heavy covering, which weakens and 
destroys the feet, can never be a proper support for the body. What 
would a porter say to the artist, who should propose to him to pare 
away the hard skin of his heels, and to make amends for the loss of 
natural substance, by an additional thickness of shoe ? 

1 will however grant, because I know it from long experience, 
that almost all horses require a certain substance of shoe, sufficient to 
preserve their feet from the concussion of the ground in exercise ; and 
for this any person may find an analogy in his own feelings, when 
running over hard ground with thin-soled shoes ; but this considera- 
tion by no means affects draft-horses, in the degree it does those 
which are obliged to move quick ; and the circumstance of the former 
being confined to a walk, is extremely favourable to any necessary 
amendment in their shoeing, even wheu their feet may have been crip* 
pled, and worn tender by weight of iron. 

if there be really no necessity for these heavy oval shoes, beyond 
a paltry saving in the price of iron, and a gratification of the ridicu- 
lous prejudices of ignorant smiths, surely the concerned will no longer 
suffer their own interests, and the feelings of their cattle, to bd*so idly 
sacrificed. Excluding all ideas of risk and damage, let it be simply 
considered with what ease a couple of horses, properly shod with fiat 
narrow-webbed shoes, and having their soles entire, and their frogs in 
their natural state to cling to a slippery surface, would take a Jc*d up- 
hill over the pavement, to what they would be able to do with the 
common large and oval shoes. It must at least make a horse differ* 
ence in four ; but in the view of humanity, the difference is immense. 
Taking it as a mere point of interest, and supposing that the amend- 
ment cannot be compassed without an additional allowance to the far- 
rier, there is nothing more obvious, than that it would be infinitely to 
the advantage of the keepers of cart-horses to comply ; of the truth of 
which, they may be very cheaply and easily convinced. 

The reader, desirous of information, will have made his own infer- 
ences from the principles 1 have laid down ; without being any great 
connoisseur in horse-shoeing, he has, 1 dare say, found them accoidant 
with common sense, which has much more to do in the right manage- 
ment of all things, than professional mystics willingly allow. As has 
been said, the reformation must come from the personal exertions of 
people of property. In such consists the lawful and meritorious in* 
fiuence of wealth. Little is to be effected, as ages have shewn an this 
particular case, from the feeble efforts of authors, who, lo use u 
phrase of the schools, are poor by custom, and therefore little attend- 
ed to. But whoever shall set about this necessary reform, will have 
an immense load of prejudice to counteract in grooms end farriers to 
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general, by no means undeserving the character bestowed on them, by 
the discerning Earl of Pembroke. A holy seal for antedated forms, 
and an invincible" attachment to precedent, right or wrong, are not 
confined to the superior professions.-*—' The late professor, St. Bel, as* 
sored me, that one of bis workmen left the service of the College, al- 
though his wages were higher, and his labour Jess, than elsewhere, 
rather than submit to be taught any other method of shoeing than 
that which he had learned in his youth, and which, for that good rea- 
son, he was sure must be the best : and I was within these few days 
informed, by a friend, of a dairy-man in Buckinghamshire, well known 
to the said informant, who always weighs his butter for market with, a 
family stone, although the said stone weighs several ounces above a 
pound ; giving the following sage reason for the practice— u that as 
his father before him, weighed with the stone, and did well, be sure it 
did not become him, to be wiser than his father 1” 

With respect to those farriers who are intelligent, and desirous 
of improvement, the best method an employer can take with them i9 
to put Osmer’s book into their hands. No man of tolerable under- 
standing can read that treatise without learning something of horse- 
shoeing; and I have recommended it to several young farriers of 
merit, both of town and country, who have acknowledged their obli- 
gations to it. Farther every one who wishes to have justice done to 
his horses, must insist upon the following preliminaries with his smith, 
which are entirely within the cognizance of common sense — namely, 

ThUt he never weaken the loot of the horse, by paring away the 
sole and frog, nor destroy the bars, under pretence of opening the 
heels. 

That he make use of none but the best, hard and well-wrought 
ron ; that he set the horse upon a flat and even surface, and never 
make the shoe project beyond the heel. 

That he never suffer a burning hot shoe tp be fitted to the horse’s 

fpot. 

The above directions may be made general, almost without ex- 
ception* 

I am sorry to say that the villainous custom of fitting the shoes 
red-hot, and of burning the crust of the foot to a level with the shoe, 
instead of hammering the iron to the shape of the foot, subsist in full 
force at this instant. The mischief done by this lazy custom, to the 
feet of horses, is incalculable ; a pregnant example of which, is the 
case of Hue and-Cr.y, the trotting stallion ; which horse lost both hie 
fore-hoofs by it : and, as 1 have been informed by the owner, the late 
Mr Bevan* the farrier sat up three nights with the horse, using his 
utmost endeavours to prevent a mortification from seizing his feet. 

The hammers of the smiths are, in general, too large and heavy, 
that they cannot drive a nail with that truth and accuracy which the 
case requires, and where the smallest deviation may occasion disagree- 
able consequences. The brutal treatment also, which horses experience 
from too many of the men of this description, ought here to be pressed 
upon, the remembrance of proprietors. It is well known, and indeed 
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Every day s$en, that the miserable animals, flinching under the torture 
inflicted by these Vulcans, are cruelly beat about the head and body 
with their massy hammers. There is also a gross abuse in the affafr 
of twitching ; when a horse is twitched to excess, the mark is oyer* 
shot, and the intention of thereby holding a horse in a quiet state is 
destroyed. I once saw a mare in foal twitched to such excess, by a 
stupid, heavy-handed fellow, that her lip burst asunder, and the mare 
threw herself on the ground in a state of desperation, and would not 
rise until the cord was loosened. 

It is here necessary to give the reader a caution against the too 
usual error of precipitate measures of improvement. A gentleman 
finds his horse constantly tender-footed, flinching and stumbling. 
The farrier is applied to, he makes great promises, and every shoeing 
the horse goes worse. The owner now, with his favourite author in 
his hand, takes up the foot of his horse* and perceives with indigna- 
tion that he is shod right wrong, in the very teeth of orthodoxy. The 
farrier is again sent for, and damn'd for a thick-headed son of a bitch, 
not worthy to shoe Balaam's ass ; and in fine, ordered, at his peril, 
to shoe immediately and strictly according to the given pattern. The 
fellow shakes his wise noddle, grins, and makes his bow. The nag 
being shod, according to order, is mounted by his sanguine and de- 
lighted master, who now supposes all his troubles at an end; but, 
alas ! he has only made an exchange of errors, his horse goes like a 
cat in pattens, he can't trot a yard. The poor animal, as if he were 
in fault, is now checked with the curb, spurred, cursed, abused, and 
rode home again. Another meeting takes place with the farrier, who 
now assumes airs of consequence, on account of his superior skill and 
fore-knowledge of what had happened. They both join in ridiculing 
book-knowledge in the art of shoeing, and the folly of authors who 
pretend to shoe all horses by one common standard. The nag is shod 
again in the old way, gees better immediately in consequence of the 
change; but in a very short time, having no feet to go upon, is sold 
for a few pounds to the mail coaches, where they are made to go, 
whether they can or not. 

The error lies in supposing a horse able to go well in proper 
shoes, or indeed any shoes at all, whose soles, frogs, and heels are so 
reduced, as to be scarce able to bear his own weight. In such case, 
the only remedy is to turn him instantly to grass, with narrow plates 
upon the walls of his hoofs to prevent their being broken, until hit 
heels and frogs shall have grown to their natural state, and then to 
put him into the hands of a skilful farrier, who may always preserve 
them in that stater, by strictly following the rules of Osmer and 
Clarke, supposing the hoofs to be' naturally sound ; if otherwise, I 
have nothing better to propose, than to repeat my own favourite 
method of the bar*shoe. But of all things in the world, let no man 
put faith in farriers or their pretended cures by shoeing, In cases like 
these. There is only one farrier equal to the task, which is Nature ; 
and she always performs her operations subjove t abroad. 

, I think I cannot too much recommend the practice, hinted at in 
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the beginning of this chapter, of hammering the external surface of 
the shoe somewhat concave ; its great use in securing a horse’s footing 
over convex stones, must strike every one, and it is unattended by 
any countervailing disadvantage. On a reference, I find it mentioned 
by Sollysel, as well as that ancient author whom l quoted. It must 
be of infinite use to town cart-horses more particularly, but I think it 
a practice which merits universal adoption. 

Respecting the single calkin, or usual turning up of the hinder 
shoe of the saddle horse, 1 must acknowledge I see nothing in it either 
of prejudice or utility If the horse have the use of his frogs upon 
the ground, he will want nothing else to preserve him from slipping ; 
and if otherwise, he slips with his toe not his heel. As to calkins 
upon the fore heels, 1 am convinced nothing results from them but 
mischief and danger in any case. In frosty weather, or upon a chalky 
or slippery country, sharp-headed, four-edged ice nails, made of the 
hardest stuff, are the only security ; unless, as an additional one, it be 
thought proper to indent the welts and toes of the shoes, which may 
have considerable effect. In this affair, there is certainly an except 
lion to be made with regard to cart-horses, which are obliged to back 
with heavy loads, an exertion in which the stress materially lies upon 
the heels, and most of all the hinder ones. The case is the same with 
the shaft-horse, in going down hill. It is a question, whether their 
ffogs would, in those respects, be sufficient ; if not, calkins behind 
might, as usual be adopted, but not at any rate before. 

To recapitulate, all horses with good feet should, and well and 
safely may, be shod with flat, light, narrow webbed shoes, made of 
the hardest iron ; these shoes should be formed thickest at the toe, 
and thinnest and narrowest at the heel, that the animal may have that 
equal and steady base, which nature intended him. 

I shall conclude this chapter, with the best professional advice I 
have been able to procure upon certain practical and operative parts 
of the subject. 

St. Bel proposes the following weights, each shoe, for the res- 
pective descriptions of horses, which, at any rate, form a good general 
outline, to be varied according to circumstances, at the discretion of 
the operator. 

For the heaviest cart-horses, 2lbs. 12oz. 

For the lighter ditto, lib. 12oz. 

For the heaviest coach- horses, lib. 12oz. 

For the lighter ditto, lib. 4oz. • 

For the saddle-horses in general, from lib. 2oz. to lOoz. 

For racers, 5oz. to 4oz. 

‘The fairest opportunity of making trial of the true principles of 
the art, is that presented by the colt at his first shoeing, when his 
hoofs are in a state of natural perfection, and previous to his being 
habituated to any particular custom. This occasion ought to be zea- 
lously embraced, in particular, if the present owner means to keep the 
horse for his own use ; and, indeed, if it were possible to diffuse such 
ideas among our breeders, that circumstance alone would have a 
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most powerful tendency towards the necessary reformation. As the 
matter stands, the feet even of our four and five year olds, are too 
generally" put out of a state of speedy amendment. 

1 have given my opinion as to the dependence which ought to bo 
placed on the operations of farriery, for the recovery of thin, weak, 
and damaged feet » 1 have not a whit more respect for the various 
manoeuvres practised with the intent of curing convex or pomiced 
feet — of the different modes of shoeing in use to prevent interfering—* 
or of the operation of unsoling, and of various others which might be 
named. As to any tampering with pomiced feet, or those where the 
soles belly out, and the horse is obliged to walk upon them, it is 
attended with constant pain, without hope of amendment, to the 
animal : the shortest and cheapest way is to knock him on the head, 
or suffer him to take his chance abroad. I have no reverence at all 
for the memory of the inventors of the different kinds of shoes, the 
use of which, in different cases, has been so ostentatiously set forth 
by writers ; they appear to me ingenious contrivances, without use, 
and generally full of cruelty. The usual methods of shoeing, taken to 
prevent a horse from cutting, generally give him an uneven, and com 
sequently unsafe position upon the ground ; and after all, he continues 
to interfere. Drawing the sole, I look upon to be an abominable, 
and to the best of my knowledge, ever an useless operation. 1 speak 
noton my own experience, for ahhougli farriers have more than once 
proposed it to me, 1 never would permit it ; but 1 have made it my 
business to enquire for many years past, and 1 have never yet heard of 
a horse which was worth nine pence after k 

The general directions are, never to pare the sole, frog, or hinders, 
any more than to cut them level, and strip them of rotten and scaly parts, 
but I must confess 1 have seen feet so exceedingly luxuriant irugrowth, 
and so tough, that they would bear, nay perhaps require some little par- 
ing ; but the danger to* be apprehended from the want of paring, was 
ever a feather when weighed against that of trusting a smith to perform 
it at discretion, buttress in hand. — In thiscase, 1 have generally stood 
over the operator myself, ready to cry out — No more doctor. The 
directions, however, do not extend to the crust or wall, which in deep, 
concave, hard feet, must be at any rale taken down because its growth 
continually binds and contracts the quarters, dries up the frogs, and 
prevents their necessary contact with the ground. The size and 
Strength of the feet, and the situation of the frogs, are the best incasuie 
for the due performance of this. 

Whenever it becomes absolutely necessary to cut the bars or frogs, 
never suffer it to be preformed in the usual way of blacksmiths, tlmt is 
to say; inwards or downwards, one of the most destructive of all their 
manoeuvres, but always let them be shaved horizontally, or Bat ; and it 
is so dangerous to cut too near in the frog, that in case of a consider- 
able bulk in that part, it is even better to thicken theshoeiieels a trifle, 
and so to bring them and the frog upon a level and even bearing. For 
afoot in a sound and natural state, the breadth of the shoe at llio 
heels, should be one-half of its breadth at the toe, and its substance 
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decrease by degrees from the toe, so as to be one-half thinner or 
weaker at the extremity of the heels ; notwithstanding this decrease 
of width at the heel of the shoe, it will be still wide enough to stand 
out somewhat beyond the crust, and thereby be prevented . from get- 
ting within the heels as it grows. 

The form of the shoe must exactly correspond with the outline of 
the foot, and ever be made thickest externally at the rim, and gradu- 
ally thinner internally next the horse's sole, a form directly opposite 
to the common concave shoe ; this will leave just room enough (and 
there ought to be no more) between the edge of the shoe and the sole, 
for the introduction of the pecker, which is used to remove small 
stones and gravel accidentally lodged. Mr Clarke says, he has fre- 
quently observed a swelling of the legs immediately above the hoofs, 
attended with great pain and inflammation, and a discharge of thin icho- 
rous and foetid matter, which he attributed to the compression made 
upon the internal parts of the feet, by the common concave, long, and 
heavy shoes ; and that from the same cause chiefly proceed most of 
the diseases of the feet, founder, lioof-binding, narrow heels, foul 
thrushes, bleime, high soles, and the like. 1 have been long convinced 
of the truth of this observation. 

As to the disposition of the nail-holes, every farrier knows that in 
the fore-feet, the toe is thickest and strongest ; in the hinder feet, the 
heels ; according to the French proverb, quoted by Blundeville, 
devant derrier , derrier devant— before behind, behind before. 

There is a complaint of very ancient standing, against smiths, 
for needlessly multiplying nail-holes, and making their nails too large; 
by which the crust is so torn, as scarce to leave sound space to drive 
a nail. It is the case, even now, with many of our country ahoers, 
who^ arg not satisfied unless they skewer on the shoes. — Old Blunde- 
ville *s directious herein are not amiss, who says, The nail-heads should 
be square, and not so broad beneath as above, e but answerable to the 
pierced holes, which they should fill ; and above which they should 
not appear more than the thickness of the back of a knife, — The 
shanks of the nails to be somewhat flat, stifFer towards the head than 
below, and the points Bharp, without hollowness or flaw. — As to the 
number of nails in a shoe, the following table is according to the direc- 
tion of Professor Saint Bel : 

For Hace-horses, bIx — three on each side. 

— Hacks, Hunters, &c. seven ; four on the outside, and three within ; the 
inside quarter being weakest. * 

— Mail-coachers, Post-horses, &c., same number. 

— - large Horses, four on each side. 

— heavy Cart-horses, five on each side. 

Solleysel says, that common smiths, in order to prevent pricking 
the horse with their large nails, pierce the shoe too near the edge, 
which practice, in time, ruins the foot. 

The shoe being fast nailed, the less there remains to be rasped the 
better; and that instrument should only be used as high as the rivets. 
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but never above them, because, in the first place, it is unnecessary, and 
because the surface of the hoof is much injured, and disposed to dry, 
by being rasped. Farthermore, a heavy and careless hand is extreme* 
ly apt to touch with the tool the origin of the nail, just beneath the 
coronet, where it is extremely sensible ; the consequence of which is a 
small wound or bruis£, ending frequently in a sandcrack. 

Every foot should be kept as short at the toe as is consistent with 
the safety of the crust, and the proper shape of the foot. Aly Lord 
Pembroke's rule is, to cut the toe square, and afterwards round off 
the angles ; and Laurentius Russius, who wrote some centuries before 
the noble Earl, says, that a short toe, and a narrow, light and straight 
shoe, make a large and strong hoof, and a firm leg. In taking down 
the toe, Solleysel forbids the use of the buttress, directing it to be 
done with a paring-knife after the shoe is fixed, which is to be pur- 
posely set back as far as necessary. This, he says, will occasion a 
derivation of the nourishment backward towards the heels, and in 
time greatly strengthen and enlarge them ; which salutary consequence 
is, indeed, well known to us. If the rasp is at all used in this business, 
it ought to be confined to the toe, and laid on in such wise as to ren- 
der it as thick as possible, in tender-footed horses. 

The only advantageous method that 1 could ever discover, of 
shoeing deep strong feet with contracted narrow heels , is that of La 
Fosse, with the half-moon shoes ; the crust being previously taken 
down, as before directed. The horse being presumed already lame, 
will travel very little more so from his quarters being exposed ; and, as 
being totally unfit, at any rate, for expeditious riding, a little tender- 
ness and flinching may well be borne in a slow pace, since the short shoe 
will be daily contributing towards his cure, whilst large, hollow, and 
long ones, would only be aggravating the disease. The smith^render 
these feet finally useless, by rasping them and paring the soles, under 
pretence of giving them* ease, which, in fact, causes them to dry and 
contract still more : the only means whence they can possibly get 
ease i?, by the expansion of tne quarters, to be attained from the ani- 
mal’s weight borne upon them ; the frog also, which appears dried and 
shrunk up, will expand and increase in bulk from the same cause. 
Some feet of this description will be thus rendered good, and the 
remedy is pleasant, from being void of trouble or expence ; but if the 
horn be of a certain peculiar hard and faulty contexture, or the hones 
and internal processes of the feet materially damaged, which will be 
discovered after a few times shoeing with the short shoes, all remedies 
hitherto proposed, from the days of Solleysel (the grand empiric for 
feet) to the present, are worse than the disease. 

For the flat foot, the author just mentioned advices the follow- 
ing treatment : — Forge a shoe as straight as possible from the toe to the 
spunges, that is to say, not so circular as usual, with holes pierced 
very near the edge : after this shoe is nailed fast, there should be 
about half an inch of horn left to be cut with the knife from the toe, 
and in proportion round the sides. The shoe is, on no account, to be 
made concave next the foot, although it may rather touch the sole, but 
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to be hammered hollow externally* The horse may be expected to 
flinch a little, from the shoe setting somewhat upon the sole ; but 
beware he be not pricked. Every time of change, the shoes are to be 
made still straighter at the toe, which is to be kept short, but not at 
the quarters ; and in three or four times changing, the author pro- 
mises an amendment in the shape of the feet* 1 lmve never experienced 
this, nor have I much opinion of its utility, or of any measures tend- 
ing to throw nature out of her destined course by violence* A foot 
naturally flat and thin, will be so still, or rendered worse by forcible 
attempts at amendment. — The only practice to be depended upon, I 
believe, in this case, is to keep the toe as short a9 possible, never to 
diminish the substance of the crust, sole, or binders, and to shoe 
always in bars, making use of the smallest nails. Our modern English 
bar-shoe is a judicious improvement of the ancient planche, or pan- 
celet, of which Blundeville and others had so high an opinion, for 
strengthening and giving substance to weak feet. The late Doctor 
Snape, farrier to his Majesty, had a very ingenious hand at forging 
this kind of shoe, as I have often experienced. 

Joint-shoes for all feet, vaulted shoes for pomiced or convex 
soles, patten-shoes, lunettes, or half-moons, thick at heel, those with a 
button or shouldering on the inside, to stand clear of a false quarter, 
and those formed thickest on the inside, to prevent interfering, are very 
ancient inventions, and sufficiently known to farriers. 

I have said, that interfering is usually occasioned by a preterna- 
tural turn or twist of the pastern joint, which gives the toe an oblique 
direction, either inward or outward ; or, perhaps, the defect may not 
lie in the lower, but in the upper extremity of the leg ; in this case, it 
ought to be considered, that those measures of shoeing, the aim of 
which is to give the foot a straight position upon the ground, must at 
the same time 'inevitably expose the ligaments to unusual straining ; 
the consequences of which may be much worce than those of cutting 
or knocking. — Here follow, however, the best direction for shoeing a 
horse which interferes. 

A careful farrier always examines and notes which branch of the 
old shoe is most worn, and acts accordingly. When the toe is turned 
outward, the stress lies chiefly upon the inward quarter ; of course, 
the inward quarter must be left untouched, and the thickness of the 
shoe on that side increased, the external branch of the shoe being 
made thin, and that quarter of the hoof also reduced in proportion. 
The whole operation ought to be performed to such a nicety, that the 
foot may bear equally upon all parts of its circumference. To amend 
this position, farriers have formerly made the inner branch of the shoe 
excessive thick, and even raised it upon cramps ; which must always 
have very ill consequences, particularly as the horse interferes with the 
heel, and the mischief is done with the foot lifted up; whence it fol- 
lows, that the forced straight position on the ground is at last of no 
consequence to the main end. 

When the horse is pigeon-toed, that is, turns his toes inwards, 
the mode of shoeing usually adopted is just the reverse of the above. 
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After all, if any good can possibly be done in these cases, it must b# 
from leaving nothing on the inner side, with which a horse can strike 
himself ; but, with this view, an injudicious operator frequently 
reduces the hoof till it is irrecoverably weakened, the horse has an 
uneven position upon the ground, and still interferes. 

For Hammer awd Pinchers, or over-reaching, short fore-shoes, 
and a reduction of the toes of the hinder-feet, is the method directed $ 
after which, and supposing the horse can go with his quarters expos* 
ed, he will most probably still strike his fore-heels with what you have 
left of his hinder toes. 

I have never seen, nor indeed at all considered, the form of the ox’s 
shoe, so am unable to judge of the propriety of the following methods 
given by Saint Bel : — The ox is either shod with a flat plate of iron, 
having six or seven nail-holes on the outer edge, accompanied with a 
projection of four or five inches of iron at the toe, which, passing the 
cleft of the foot, is bent over the hoof ; or with eight shoes, one under 
each nail ; otherwise with four, one under each external nail ; or only 
two, one under the external nail of each four-foot. 

Sporting Magazine , 1800. 


HORSE BREEDING COMPANY. 

The important Meeting, an account of which we this day give, 
is we hope and believe a turn of fortune in our favour, and wilt prove 
the commencement of a.new era of prosperity to our colony ; that it 
is a move in the right direction cannot be doubted, and it is now for 
the settlers generally to come forward and put their shoulders to 
the wheel which has been set going, and which if energetically push- 
ed will do more towards realising the golden dreams of the original 
settlers, than any project which has ever been set on foot since first 
the European landed on these shores. For several years the idea of 
forming an Indian Horse Establishment among us nas, at intervals, 
been laid before the public, by some ardent admirers of the capa- 
bilities of the colony for the purpose; but. not until the present 
time, has anything effectual ever been attempted. Various causes for 
this apparent inactivity may be advanced— the want of capital and 
perhaps of energy among ourselves— the slight communication, with 
India — the paucity of knowledge in India as to the suitability of the 
climate — and above all the want of influential friends resident there 
to urge the project on the attention of that community. We may 
now be allowed to hope that all these difficulties will speedily vanish, 
and that many months will not elapse before we shall have the satis- 
faction of announcing, that the long wished for establishment has 
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actually been formed. That the settlers have it in their power to 
fulfil what will be required on their parts, we have nort the slightest 
doubt, .as it is well known that much capital is now lying dormant for 
want of profitable employment ; which this project will securely t 
afford ; many, who have not capital have mares which will do as well ; 
and a fine and legitimate field is opened for the enterprise of Govern- 
ment officials, who have been interdicted trading— to their employing 
their surplus incomes in this manner there -can be no objection, by 
doing sp, they will injure no one but greatly benefit the colony from 
wbichiheyweri*e their means. It is needless to point out to settlers 
the.aurety of a profitable return for their investment— to them, who 
are, so, well acquainted with the colony, it is unnecessary to urge on 
their attention what 20 years’ experience ha9 sufficiently proved to 
thnnh— the quickness of growth of Horse stock — the exemption from 
disease — the temper — the astonishing endurance and strength — the 
suitability of the climate and . pasturage — the certainty of a market, 
dkc.-^witb all this they have been familiar for years; but to residents 
in India it has yet to be proved, and it is gratifying to know that 
proper means will be taken for the purpose ; to this end nothing will 
so much conduce as the testimony of those now resident in India, who 
have passed some years in the colony, as also the information of the 
gentlemen who will be deputed to proceed thither. for the organization 
of the company. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the requirements of the Com- 
pany with regard to land, have been so promptly acceded to by His 
Excellency so far a»s his power will allow; the locality selected iscon- 
sidered the best by the must competent judges, and has the advantage 
of approximating in climate very nearly with that the animals are re- 
quired for ; the settlement which will shortly be formed in the neigh- 
bourhood removes every objection which can be urged as to its isola- 
tion, indeed we believe the district is destined t.o out-strjp in rapid ad- 
vancement the older settled country — the immediate contiguity to coal 
and valuable metal, perhaps metals will alone secure prosperity. 

We look upon the present proposed Company as but the precur- 
sor of others ; the knowledge its establishment will disseminate in 
India of our colony, the 'increased communication it will create be- 
tween the countries and the consequent visits valetudinarians will be 
induced to pay -us, must necessarily lead to further .enterprise, for 
which capital will not be wanting, and Western Australia will at 
length have her numerous capabilities properly developed, her mine* 
of riches will be opened, anti she will assume a high station among 
the colonies of Great Britain. 

Perth Gazette. 

(J PUBLIC MEETING. 

A.8mall but influential meeting of gentlemen was held at the 
Freemason’s Hotel, Perth, on Wednesday ljjist, for the purpose of 
making preliminary arrangements for formirig sHorse-breedmg Com- 
pany, in conjunction with persons resident in India. 
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On the motion of R. M'B. Brown, Esq., Resident 
Freeman tie, W. L. Brockman, Esq., was celled to the ohlir. > 

The Chairman then read sererat letters from India---4WiK t 
Hangers, Esq., and others, addressed to the late G* Leake, 
posing the formation of such a company, and giving opinion* on the 
manner of proccedieg%md the great probability of its success. A$ the 
principal portions of these letters have *beeo before published, we need 
not now give insertion. Mr Brockman saidtbat he had inquired of 
His Excellency whether he wasdispdsedto grtnta company a tatg 
lease (14 years) of 50 or 60,000 acres of land near Champion BayJ % 
the purpose of the establishment ; His Excellency replied that hi s|f 
no objection, that he would write to Lord Grey, for the neeasssfjf ' 
power to deviate from the regular rule, and that In the meantime he , 
would reserve for the Company the quantity required# on a requMMk 
to that effect being made. ’ 

The Chairman read a preliminary prospectus of the proposal 
Company which he had drawn up, and some conversation ensued on 
the plan proposed by Mr Yule, as detailed in the Inquirer of the 8th 
ult. which appeared to be generally approved ; the Chairman observed 
that there Could be no objection to including that plan in the one un- 
der consideration, as he was of opinion they could be wprked together, 
Mr Simmonds considered the plan set forth by Mr Yule, was pre- 
ferable to the establishment of a company like the one proposed, hi it 
offered certain advantage with no risk to the settlers ; he considered 
it was impossible te raise in the colony even the moiety oftokat was 
required by the prospectus ; to this it was urged, that it could not b« 
expected nor was it likely, that residents in India would alone enter 
upon the speculation ; with regard to the amount required to be raised 
among the settlers, it was considered there would be no difficulty, as 
according to the proposed plan suitable mares would be received in 
payment of shares, and Where money was required, it would be dt**n 
in instalments, and the whole amount perhaps never called for. 

Mr G. Shenton said he had received a letter from Mr Little, (the 
manager of Mr Prinsep's stud at Australind) in which he stated tbit 
there was no chance Of parties in India taking up any concern qf tuft 
kind, unless the* colonists would so far engage to jt as to ttke up at 
least one-fourth of the shares. » , 

The Chairman said he saw no Objection to Mr Yule’s plan with the 
exception of the locality proposed for the establishment, tho William** 
district, which was tar near the principal existing studs and moffbvfp, 
the tenure of the land which would be required was objectionaWt, 
partly belonging to private parties and partly to Government. Me 
had selected the new district near Champion Bay as possessing the 
advantages of a climate nearly assimilating to that of India, btwft 
present unoccupied, and a sufficient distance from existing ssteMplh 
ments ’ t « ‘ 

Tbs propositions m me then read seriatim, sevtftd mter^Lfohs behig 
made, and Mr Yale’s plSn incorporated ; they were fotaMy agreed 
in the form which appears in an adecftimmcat banethm cohuin. 

IVD. SPOXT. XXV.— VOL. X., MO. XX. 0 s 
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> « The necessary application to the Government for the quantity of 
land required, was also* made in the name of the provisional Commit* 
tee, ana another meeting appointed for the 17th October, allowing time 
for the settlers tocoofkkf the proposed plan. 

/■'IMA ■ 

41 

At a meeting held at the Freemasons* Hotel, on Wednesday, the 
I9th September, W. L. Brockman, Esq., in the Chair, it was pro- 
posed tt> form a Company for the Breeding and Roaring of Horses for 
the Indian Market. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously adopted 

1. That the Capital shall be £20,000, in 400 Shares of 
£50 each. 

2. One-half of the Shares, or more, be reserved for Residents 
in India. 

3. That a Managing Committee shall be appointed to consist 
of ten (IO) principal Shareholders — five. (5) resident in India, and five 
(5) in Western Australia. 

4. That His Excellency the Governor be solicited to grant, 
upon a lease of 14 years with a right of pre-emption, 80,000 acres 
of land in the neighbourhood of Champion Bay. 

wt ,5. That the selection p f land be made by the Committee. 

6. That as soon as the land is assured to the Company and one- 
fourth at least of the Shares taken up, one of the Committee shall 
proceed to India with full powers to complete the organization of the 
Company. 

7. That a Manager or Superintendent be appointed from the 
Colonial Shareholders. 

8. That a competent Veterinary Surgeon be selected by the 
Indian Shareholders. 

9. That Mares of good blood and shape, if approved by the 
Superintendent and Veterinary Surgeon, be taken in payment of Shares 
at a price fixed by the Managing Committee. 

10. That the Stud shall consist in the first instance, of 300 
J&nglish, Australian, Arab, and Persian mares, and the requisite num- 
ber of English thorough-bred and Arab stallions, to be selected and 
forwarded by the Committee in India. 

11. That the Superintendent and Veterinary Surgeon having 
made themselves acquainted with the number and class of the ma[es 
in each district of the colony, which they, can rely, shall at the proper 
season, eentt two of the Company*® stallions of somewhat different 
character to stand ip each, under the superintendence of a trust- 
worthy overseer, with grooms, &c.,and that any mares, which may be 
approved by him, shall not be charged any fee, whatever, on the pro- 
prietor attaching his signature to a compact to the effect that the pro- 
duce, if a colt, shall belong to the Company at a cerain fixed price, 
if demanded, and if a filly to belong to the owner of the mare. At 
Weaning season, the Company’s agents shall go round to the several 
districts, duly appointed wkh assistants, &c., to collect and pay for 
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the colts, which sliatl then, with the produce of the Company^ mares, 
be herded, handled, fed and managed, as may be proper tili they attain 
the age for shipment. . ^ 

12. That a Provisional Committee consisting of— the Hon. ft. HL 
Bland, W. D. Brockman, A.OG. Lefroy, J. W. Hardey, Jqs. Hardey, 
T. Carter, and T. Brdwn, Esqrs., be appointed tp wait on the Governor 
for the purpose of making application for the land, and for collecting 
the nairies of parties willing to become Shareholders. 

13. That another Meeting be called for Wednesday, the 17th 
October. 

W. L« Baochmav, 
Chairman. 

Perth, Sept. 19, 1849.— Ibid. 


HIGHLAND SPORTING. 

Hocks and Rivers ; or , Highland Wanderings over Craig and Corn I* 
tyc. By J. Colquhoun, Esq., Author of the 41 Moor and the 
Loch.” Murray. 

A supplemental performance, not quite so spirited at its precur- 
sor; but as nobody that ever enjoyed Highland sporting has be£ft 
known to tire of relating their adventures and exploits, we are not 
surprised at Mr Colquhoun giving us another “ skreed" of his fa- 
vourite and enthusiastic pursuits. Nor can his recollections J)6 read 
without interest, either by those who have been there or by those who 
have not; and Prince AJbert, the Prince of Wales, Lord John RuftsCM, 
and Sir Robert Peel will start up to the mind's eye to people the scene, 
stalk the red-deer, strike the trout, hit the blackcock, or miss the roe. 
We picture the fun it must be to the Queen herself to get away from 
the semi-royal Balmoral with her Consort to the Hut, and, thinking 
no more of the cares of state than the meanest of her subjects. How 
they must laugh at the cringing of courtiers among the free dentaens 
of the forest, forget the solemn servilities of ceremony when the heath- 
cock crows them to their morning repast, and in the elasticity of the. 
springy heather find a more delightful carpet than ever was cut from 
Turkish or Persian loom. It was only a Highlander (one of the Duff 
clan too*) who in youth relished, to the utmost, joys luce these, w|ta 
could sing of similar sports in another Quarter of the\Globe ■ 

u Gaily we follow 
The stately Koodoo, 

Eland or Cauna 
O’er wild and karroo, 

* Sam 81y*s African Journal > Cape of Good Hopei 
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Springboks ore leaping 
In herds on the plain, 

Bofechbok and Panther 
Will khnn us in rain, 

Lordly Rhinoster 
Shall bow to our sight, * 

” And e'en the gaunt Lion 

Succumb In the fight ! 

44 Ourebis playful . 

And Klipspringcrs there, 

Steenbolr and Grysbok 
^ Shall furnish our fare, 

Gensboks so warlike 
And Buffalos too 
Shall yield us rare sport 
With the dark brindled Gnu !*' 

Well, then, we must imagine the chase, it its natural condition, to 
beone of the moat exciting pastimes to which men in the trammels 
of the world’s caret and business can turn for renovation of heatth and 
refreshment of mind. It prevails everywhere, and when not prosti- 
tuted into the poulterers’ trade of battue, or the butchers’ of having 
Animals driven up to the guns, but manfully followed amid exertion, 
fatigue, and the exercise of skill is— -is enough to make us throw 
down our pens, tear our paper, and burn our books. O Rus qaando , 
Mi cetera 1 In this humour from Mr Colquhoun, we shall only take a 
faw characteristic examples. What would Frank Forester say to the 
fallowing on catching a salmon ferox of 15 Jib. weight 

u i bad killed in Loch Vennacher, the year before, with single gut, 
a clean salmon which weighed seventeen pounds when brought home. 
This salmon did not make near so fierce a run as the Xoeh Awe trout 
with gimp. I have heard gentlemen speak slightingly .of the beBt 
Uput, when compared with salmon; but let them have one Of these 
fJLoeh Awe monsters on their hooks, in as good condition os mine was, 
and l venture to say they will not complain of the want of mettle in 
' the trout. t I have no doubt that the salmo-ferox is'superior, both in 
>*teeoglh&nd spirit, to the salmo-salar/: 

u< In America there are several kinds of herring* only one bf which 
tokaa ihufly, and Mr CoJquhouu notes of *he>ScoUfsh that,— • 

14 Various sizes of hiring frequent different lochs. They ate 
itiftlfed ‘ikuUp,’ and the Loch Fine skull is so much larger than the 
others, that five hundred go to a cron, while. seVen hundred from Loch 
Long are requiredto make it” . : i 

As our author treats of all sorts of fish, flesh, fowl, and creeping 
ifying, we make no excuse for going from herrings to anecdotes of owls, 
off a»y of natural history 

m J&ver,stooa the old lower of my ancestors has been in ruins a 
zMWM hi mm awls have made their habitation there. When a boy 
to tearch out.their nest, and sometimes tamed one of 
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the youn^ which was pretty sure to be decoyed away by the parent# 
as soon as it was able to fly. I often saw both father and mother 
come to their young one in the dqsk, sometimes with food in their 
talons. These young owls were not at all particular what they eat, 
and devoured greedily raw meat of any kind, as well as flsh ; but t 
never b&w them drink, and when offered prater, they showed as much 
dislike to it as a cat. All day the young owl sat moping, with closed 
eyes, hissing and snapping his bill if disturbed ; but, about nightfall, 
his visage became full and staring, and so quick was his sight, that f 
have only been made aware, by the animation by his solemn face, that 
the indistinct shadow, barely perceptible, was one of the old ones.* * * 
“I have been a good deal pluzzlcd by the observations of an 
ingenious naturalist, which certainly are in direct opposition to my 
own. This gentleman resolved to see whether some young white owls, 
in his barn, could remain without food during the long summer day. 
He watched them for about twelve hours, ana avers that in that time 
the old birds fed them a hundred and fifty times. For my own part, 
I never saw the white owl hunting in the day-time, anfi*l*kifod'a case 
in point regarding the tawny owl of quite contrary evkMbO. Apfelr 
had reared their young in a magpie’s nest, near the top o^ktkiefc^itis 
tree. 1 used often to go to look at the young, and thus drWtMttlo 
aid ones from their dwelling. They were instantly pursued by ft 
small birds, principally thrushes and black-bird*:* andeo s«b%M!tt 
this happen, ihat the. noise of their chattering wa^alufays;*' sigt&*l<4o 
me that the owl’s nest was disturbed ; whereas,: if the#* OWlS’frid 
hunted for prey in the daylight to anything like the extent above men- 
tioned,, the uproar among the little birds would have been almost' ift« 
cessant. A gamekeeper told me that once, when be k olfmbed‘"thb4rib, 
one of the old owls darted down upon his head, and Scratfcbed him with 
its claws. I could scarcely give credit to this, te*I always sawboth 
birds on the watch whan 1 invaded their castle, bu# they aeve^at- 
tempted any defence.* 9 ■»■*** 

We can, however, vouch for it, on the testimony* of scratetiis 
which years have not obliterated, that the tawny owl in a dee{> kotebf 
an ancient castle ivnll will defend his domicile d Voutrance, or tenth 
and a nail, as we boys used to call it, and it wa# not without hands 
and arms bit, scratched, and bleeding all over, that the eaptovi *#*s 
dragged from his Golgotha of rabbit and other - bones and pellets of 
small deer. In the evening, when released, he would' fly direct woMkss 
the river, about a miie^to bis castle seat agSife# ' '** } v * 

Mr Colquhoun’schaptet on^ Highland Fotehers Js grapHio kod 
amusing, and bis onsterngHt l in goM*hd<rttegis at -least, ntoovsh^ln 
Scotch sports. It is, however, too lorfg? fbfc quotation^ atifiWdteWi 
it for a specimen ®&aUpem$itioni4w * - 

“ Theca is often more earnest jntbese <*awtf tham^>gtvc^«pso{)}e 
would be willing to admit. I have known ^deartentkif reftf^tdlfo 
< out, on a fine morning tor the sport; ' if ^ kitchen 

. floor at early dawn, and too# unribl& W -' kittnii. ^Tkeiteltete rfc#rtw#e 
confident of suooess should a'ett ytuwpi>ouli^O#>n ^ubilt^fWl^^iiit, 
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tedenonAw (a the Mil. He affirms that he never saw either 
omen fail. This man, from the braes of Athol, is now conducting a 
fi0uri$Htftg trade in Edinburgh, a clear-headed, capital man of busi- 
ness*. and quite as superstitious as when he left the glens many 
years ago. 

*< Like most highland poachers, he had two strings to his bow, 
and followed the lawful calling of a shoemaker to conceal, as much as 
possible, his depredations on the hills. He told me he had killed 
thirteen, deer before breakfast time. When after grouse, he never 
wasted powder and shot upon ptarmigan, as they only fetched two 
shilling a brace then, whereas grouse brought three and sixpence. 
The ptarmigan were so plentiful in the forest, that he assured me a fair 
shot might have bagged ten brace in a few hours.'* 

The pike furnishes our next extract 

“ The -two following instances of the pike’s voracity are aim o9t 
incredible, but both 1 can also certify. In the spring of 1841, two 
pike of twelve pounds weight were cast upon Loch Vennacher shore, 
each with a hold of the others’ jaws, and quite dead. The second 
instance happened in Suffolk. A jack of only two pounds was found 
choked in attempting to swallow another of a pound and a half. The 
gentleman who saw them taken out, only a short time before, told me 
the fact. 

* * But even these instances are equalled by the solemn, toothless 

cod.. A friend of mine was trolling in Loch Long, and hooked a 
seithe. An enormous cod seized the seithe, and paid the penalty by 
being brought into the boat himself. Hit girth seemed unnaturally 
large, and, upon opening him, a brown paper packet of sandwiches, 
enough for a luncheon to a pretty, large party, was taken out. They 
coukl not have been less injured, mustard and all, had the cod’s 
stomach been a sandwich box/’ 

We add two or three other various notices # in conclusion : — 

“ The ears of the otter, buried in its fur, tike those of most water 
animals, give it something of a reptile appearance. But short ears are 
nqt always the characteristic of creatures that feed in and about water. 
There is an aequatic mouse, about the size and colour of a half-grown 
Norway rat, which has very large round transparent ears. I have 
often met with it when fishing the more sluggish waters of the low- 
lands. It is fully as expert a diver as the common water rat. When 
angling a shallow, gravelly channel of the Ale, in Selkirkshire 1 saw 
one, dive a distance of at least a dozen yard*, and watched it swim-* 
ming most expertly under water all the time. , From its light fawn 
colour, it is far easier seen than the water rat. Its legs are also longer 
and its motions more light and springy. 1 have never observed it in 
any part of the highlands. 

t J /‘ The common Mus aquatictts is an ugly creature, and his dis- 
y, look is increased , by the Apparent deficiency of ears. I re- 
member .three being taken alive, by a water dog oo the Thames, of a 
ric;h c«?wn colour. They all haunted the same band of the river, and 
warf^astaotly noticed gamboling among the reeds before they frere 
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captured. I never saw more savage Rule creaturea ; they seemadto 
surpass even an imprisoned weasel in ferocity. - 

“ I have often noticed that loathsome creatures prey upon loath* 
some food ; a favourite morsel of the water rat n a bloated t6ad, whit* 
a nest of earwigs are the choice tit bits of the latter. As many at 
forty have been take* out of a toad’s maw. Sheridan’s remark to a 
poor starved man eating shrimps is equally appropriate here— 11 You*re 
very like your meat." * * * - * * * 

Instinct .— 44 Many birds, especially those whose young ones rifti 
as soon as hatched, and, being thus dispersed, are more likely 16 be 
stumbled on, have various arts to arrest the attention of the chance 
wanderer, and decoy him from the brood. The lap-wing ii always 
most clamorous when you are furthest from the objects of hereoUtOdd* 
So is the curlew; but should you approach them, the mother appears 
quite careless and concerned. Grouse and partridges flutter along the 
ground as if wounded and unable to fly*, the latter uttering a most dis- 
cordant scream. I have always thought these birds overdo their part # 
and that the lapwing is far superior to them in the art of misleading* 
The manoeuvres of wild ducks are similar to those of grouse, and lh5y 
give notice to the ducklings when they are to dive by a loud quack, 
which is instantly obeyed. But the most finished actress f have seeft 
was a mire snipe, which fluttered up exactly as if the tip of its ♦Wg 
was broken. It flew in this disabled manner for about ten yards/ when 
it fell as if exhausted, and lay struggling on its side; 1 walked forward 
to seise it, muttering, 4 Well, if they hav’n't been poaching oven now/ 
Up it rose again, apparently with the greatest difficulty. But this 
time it was longer in doing the tumble-down part. Suspecting the 
trick, I followed to see how it would end. After enticing me some 
distance, it sprang up with its easy natural motion, and triur&phatttiy 
twisted out of sight. ******* 
44 1 once witnessed a touching instance of the attachment of an 
eagle to her youngs which, like the child of some blood-thirsty chief, 
alone had the power to touch the single chord of tenderness and lovu 
in the heart of its cruel parent. I had wounded her mortally as she 
flew from her eyrie, quite unconscious of her having hatched an eaglet. 
Next day she returned to the foot of the rock, although tint able to 
reach her nest, the feelings of a mother being stronger in her savage 
breast than either the sense of present pain, or dread of further 
danger. • 

' 44 When 1 lived Lonnie, my children set an old peahen; long 

solitary, with some bantam eggs. ' Five came out, and she proved so 
careful a step-mother Us to tear them alt. Some knowihg observers 
declared that her long legs would walk them to death; Not so, ffef 
often she carried the whole five on her back abd if any one 
weak or flagging, she invariably took it op for kmg together, ok a good 
nurse would spare her sickly child. When they weri* Old enough* tb 
roost, she decoyed them to the large boughs of some old trbe, where 
they cominued'to rest even during the lotig cohl nightiWf our tfmtheim 
winter. She tended them with great care after they were quite Uble% 
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shift for themselvCS, always feeding them • with any pieces of bread 
thrown to her. 'The li Ufa bantams showed equal attachment to their 
kind protectress/and' itwat nottfil spring had far advanced that they 
left her to join the other poultry.” 

Some of these stories are a leetle marvellous ; but we have bee** 
much entertained altogether with the very miscelfctneous volume, 

Delhi Gazette, 


RACING IN RUSSIA. 

The long-talked of match between two English and two Cossack 
horses, distance 71 versts, or 47 J English miles, took place on the 4th 
of August, and was won by one of the English horses, The match was 
originally proposed by the Cossack general, Count Orloflf Dencessoff, 
Generals Alexey* Orloff, Vasselsshekoff, Levascheff, and Prince JDolgo- 
aoufcS the master of the horse, and was accepted by Count Matuazewic. 
The Stakes were 50,000 roubles (about 2,0001.), and the toad fixed 
upon was from thaAigova Canal, through Zarskojesela to Gatchino, a 
distance of 36J versts, and back to the starting-post, The road is paved 
at the bottom, and the surface dreadfully hard and strong. The Cos* 
seek party had taken every precaution to procure the best horses of 
the breecL Count Orloff Dencessoff went himself to the Don to pick 
them out; and there was not a tribe of the Cossacks but what furnish- 
ed their quota. Cossacks of the Don, the Black Sea, and the Ural, 
Galtnucka, Bashkovs, and Kirguses, all sent their celebrated racers, and 
in this way above twenty horses arrived at Su Peter&burgh, from which 
the two best were selected after a variety of trials, which rendered 
their party fluke confident of success. In the mean time the English 
horses were neither seen nor heard of. It was only known that Count 
J^Umszewichadjmported some for the purpose, with grooms to train and 
side diem/and the English party went on steadily backing their horses 
at 4 to S and 5 to 4, without being alarmed the whispered mira- 
catatis trials of the Cossacks. The horses fixed upon were a bay Cos- 
etek, of the stud of the well-kpown Hetman Count Platoff ; and a 
chesnut, Leonide, of the stud of Kntemikoff. The former was father 
a coarse, vulgar animal, high in the hips, bur good ir. the loins, and 
showing considerable powers. The latter, though Wed on the Don, 
was a very neat horse, betraying clearly his Arabian descent. The 
English horses brought to the post by Count Matuszewic were Shar- 
per, by Octavius, dam by Gohanna, bred by the Earl of Egremont ; 
and Mina, by Orville, out of Barotsa, by Vermin, bred by Lord 
George Cavendish. . The horses started at five mjputee past five in the 
Miming, the Cossacks leading, on one side of the road, at a moderate 
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pace, and the English following on the other side, about three f or four 
lengths. Before they' bad gone hAlf a verst, the stimip-iion of ThewM 
Arthur, who rode Sharper, broke in the eye, and the how ran May 
with him, passing Mina, who would not stop behind. Owing to tbj5 
unfortunate accident the two English horses ran at a tremendous pace 
up Pulkova-hill an* through Zarskojesela, bidding defiance to 4h* 
utmost exertions of the riders, the Cossacks following about two hun- 
dred yards behind. The English horses arrived at Gatchina in one 
hour and four minutes, the Cossacks coming in two minutes after 
them. Here the two English horses were quite fresh and full of run- 
ning as was the chesnut Cossack also, but the bay was very much dis- 
tressed, and fell about three versts after turning, never appearing again 
in the race. Before reaching Zarskojesela, on their return, Mina burst 
his coronet, from the hardness of the road, and was immediately pull- 
ed up and taken away.. Soon after this the remaining Cossack began 
to flag, and the accompany Cossacks contrary to all rule and agree- 
ment, began to drag him on by the bridle, throwing irtfrfty the iitl die, 
and putting a mere child on his back. Before reaching PaAkovawhifi* 
Sharper began to show the effects of the pace lie had gone whop tuft* 
ning away at the early part of the race, and on descending thedbiB 
was much distressed ; but it was evident he must win, in epiift of tHi 
extraordinary foul play of the Cossacks, who now fairly carried-** 
their horse, some dragging him on by a rope and the bridle athll 
head, others actually pulling him on by the tail, and riding alongside 
of his quarters, to support him and push him along, relieving each 
other repeatedly in this fatiguing employment. Sharper cantered in 
much distressed, but game enough to have gone considerably further* 
He did the whole distance in 2h. 48m. 49s., and, had it not been for 
his running away, might have- done it in less time, without bring so 
much distressed. The Cossack was warped and carried in eight itn* 
nutes after him : and had he been left to himself and his rider, would 
undoubtedly have remained at Pulkova-hill. The English horses, at 
starting, carried full 3*t. more than the Cossacks; and during the latter 
half.of the race the difference was still greater, the Cossack being rid* 
den by a mere child, for form's sake. 

4 The concourse ^spectators was immense, and, amongst others, 
the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael were present. The road for 
the whole distance was lined by Cossacks of the guards, at regular in- 
tervals, and some telegraph movements of their pikes, intelligible only 
tt> those initiated, occasioned some brisk netting at one moment dur- 
ing the race, for which they smarted at the end. 

Snorting Magazine . 
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THE DOGS OF THE DAN~ZIG GRANARIES. 

A number of monstrous dogs to whom many a human life had 
fallen a sacrifice, at night guarded the granaries* From time imme- 
morial the city had maintained *a pack of these ferocious animals, of 
a very fierce and blood-thirsty breed, which were kept in strong ken- 
nels during the day time, and fed with raw meat to reader them still 
more savage. When night came on, the granaries were closed, and 
the keepers for these dogs loose to walk about the flpeicherinsel. 
Woe to the wanderer who invaded their territory unaccompanied by 
a keeper with his dog’s whip, which he kept on incessantly cracking. 
Many a poor Schimky has fallen a prey to the bloody jaws and claws 
of these ferocious creatures, when, under the influence of liquor, he 
had fallen asleep in some obscure corner of the granaries, and had 
escaped the notice of the keepers as they let loose the dogs. His 
shrieks of anguish and the wild howlings of the beasts thirsting for 
blood, gave notice to the men, when, however, it was too late to 
rescue the victim : the keepers themselves dared not try to wrest 
away the dead and mangled remains. How often have 1 looked out 
of the carriage window at these horrid dogs, with eyes like burning 
coals, howling around us. It was only when I could induce Adam to 
come inside before we drove through the granaries, that I could get 
rid of the fear that the creatures would drag him off the coach-box. 
Herr Uinbach, a very renowned performer on the violincello, who, in 
my day, used to be continually engaged at dancing parties, being 
somewhat in his cups after having been professionally engaged at 
Langgtaten, insisted on going alone, after midnight, through these 
monsters. As he was very positive in refusing to have an escort, the 
keepers allowed him to have his own way, believing that he only wish- 
ed to save the small gratuity which they commonly received for their 
trouble. Umbach marched valiantly through the gate ; but hardly 
had he advanced a few paces along the dangerous path, when the for- 
midable dogs flew at him in crowds. What could he do? He re- 
treated, retreated gently, walking backwards, so as to look his enemies 
full in the face. Presently he brought hi3 back against a wall, and 
then staggering, he at length sank down in a sitting posture on a 
great stone at the entrance of one of the wave-houses. His back was 
4 secure, and the instrument almost instinctively fell between his feet. 
There he sat in his customary musical position, and, with a mind full 
of anxiety, he almost unconsciously drew his boy across the cords : 
the dogs stood still and pricked up their ears ; hq repeated the expe- 
riment, not a dog moved. Umbach now played away valiantly, at 
first, to be sure, some original and rather discordant fantasias, and 
then polkas, mazurkas, minuets, in rapid succession, just asj they 
come to his fingers. The result exceeded his expectation. His four- 
fboted auditory laid aside every hostile 1 thought, and crowded in cir- 
him, accompanying his instrument with loud but* sym- 
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phonious howls. These friendly feelings, however, lasted only so long 
as lie played. When the modern Orpheus made but a momentary 
pause, his audience began to move, and gnashing their teeth, showed 
him they were read^ to seize on him in the most cruel manner. He 
was obliged to play and play without intermission, till he saw the bow 
ready to drop from his exhausted hand, and he waspreparing to com* 
mend his soul to God. Then the keepers came they must have 
heard this extraordinary concert for some time, and now they thought 
it was high time to bring it to an end. When Danzig came under 
the Prussian sway, the dogs were discarded with many other venern* 
ble institutions that were deemed unsuitable to the time. Many sturdy 
admirers of antiquity pleaded their cause most zealously, but, as was 
meet, without success. No drowsy, drunken Scbimky can now be 
torn in pieces by the wild beasts : and music masters may wend that? 
way by day or night in sober or exalted mood, without being obliged 
to give an extemporaneous concert, and yet the granaries are equally 
well secured against depredation. 

Autobiography qf Madame Schopenhauer. 


THE PASHA OF EGYPT v. THE JOCKEY CLUB OF 
ENGLAND. 

o 

~"’A grand match is on the tapis — his Highness the Pasha of 
Egypt v. the Jockey Club of England, the renowned Arab of the 
desert against the English racer ; to be run in the vicinity of Cairo, 
for from 10,000/, to 15,000/. a side. What think you of this, racing 
men of India ? Is not this right royal sport ? Who ever dreamed 
that the long-vexed question of the merits of the two races would be 
brought to a trial on this princely scale. The Pasha will, however, 
have the best conditions ; to be really a fair match, it should be run 
home and home. The sea; voyage, the change of temperature, and 
more than all, the. exchange of the velvet turf of “ merrie England' 9 
tor the loose sand of the desert, will tell sadly against our nags ; yet, 
spite of all these obstacles, we are sanguine as to the success of our 
English blood. On this subject, however, many of our readers will 
differ with us, having better opportunities than we have to testing the 
qualities of the high descended Arabs ; at all events, we feel as- 
sured the contemplated match will excite great interest in India. We 
give from the columns of a contemporary the following letter from a 
well-known member of the Jockey Club ' 

To the Editor of Bell's Life in London . 

Sir,— A challenge has been sent through me on the pact of t$e 
Pasha of Egypt to the English Turf, which I first communicated Ho 
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the Jockey Club, and now wish to notify to the public through the 
medium of your paper. It was my intention to have sent you the 
letter of out Consu^GfeneraJ, in whtchtbia challenge is conveyed, 
but 1 have unfortunately mislaid it, and after the most diligent search 
have been unable to find it. I remember, however, the contents 
of it with sufficient accuracy to answer every purpose* Mr Murray 
states that His. Highness the Pasha is convinced that his Arab 
horses are superior to our English race horses over a length of 
ground, and' he proposes to test their relative merits by a match to be 
run in Egypt ; the distance to be ten miles; the stake 10,0001., 
which he thinks, if desired, might be increased to 15,0001. ; no limita- 
tion as to age or weight. The ground over .which the match would 
tie run is sand, with a good many stones in it. He concludes by say- 
ing that if there is a disposition here to make the match, he will pro- 
ceed to adjust the preliminaries. Upon the receipt of this letter, I 
wrote him word that 1 would make this challenge public, and that I 
thought it very probable it would be accepted, and I then put to him 
a great variety of questions as to certain points on which 1 deemed it 
essential that information should be supplied. Thus the matter stands 
it* present. As soon as I hear again from Cairo, I will trouble 
you with a further communication. 1 am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

C. Greville. 

Bruton-street, Oct. 12. 

To the best of our recollection, the only previous challenge of the 
kind, was made by Prince Pucklau Muskau in 1840, which was ac- 
cepted by the Baron Biel, a German noble having a good stud of 
English horses ; the match, however, never came off, the parties not 
agreeing as to ihe choice of ground. The correspondence between 
the Prince and Baron will be-found in the March number of the Sport- 
ing Review^ 1840. The following is the only match of the kind, 
whivdi has taken place in Europe, and is taken from the becond volume 
of the Stud Book : — “ Sharper (bred by Lord Egremont, and got by 
Octavius out of Young Amazon, by Gohannt) wassetvtin Rfe5 to 
Russia, where he and Minna (bred by Mr Newton, and^got by Wo ful 
out of Diana, by Stamford) were matched to run 75 yetsts«(49|) 
English milesL on the public road, ^ against two Cossack horses. 
Minna falling Tame, was pulled up early in the-race, which Sharper 1 
won with ease, notwithstanding the less of a^ stirrup, and thecon se- 
quent inability of bin rider to restrain bwri «'for~ several ( miles; The 
Cossack horses had nearly 3st* advantage! in? weighty aod oue of them 
fell at the end ofM miles, add died* . Th i* »4tf€Pwa^r«m irt ; 182Si near 
^Petersburg*’* 1 know of mveraljowneiwof hprseabbre, who ire 
qufie feadyto thkeup theubaihenge^ amongst utthershltths^ f)«y,Wfto 
bropqseevnto send out Ids game dittie # the winner of the 

Russia’s cup an&of numerous other races: If Lord Start- 
Jqgp Midi P Cftoezou/ 1 and Lord Eglintonfhe* 1 Dutchman,” the 
BtyUabAurf wiU be ably represented^ 
jNcW. <’ 
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HINTS TO ANTELOPE STALKERS. 

The veriest beginner of c6urs6 knows that antelope ought 
always to be approached up, or across the wind, as their sense o t 
smelling is so acute that it is quItb iAipo^sible to get q shot dow* 
the wind, no matter how great scfeyer the cover maybe intends* 
diate. ' r 

Whan Approaching the antelope oh a plain, the Spottstnah / 
should move so as to rehOh a point about tvvo hundred yards io their 
flank and gradually circling round, he is almost certain of getting a 
near shot by merely taking the precaution of walking slotfty/nqt look- 
ing towards the antelope, otherwise than eyes right or and when 
stopping to fire, either squatting down behind a bush, if such a thipg 
be at hand, or else only firing when the antelope have given over gaz- 
ing at him. Very often though antelope move off slowly, in which 
cask the sportsman must keep up the same careless style of movement 
and generally speaking, he will be rapid by getting a good shot in the 
course of half a miTe f s walk. 

In dry wkather the sound of the bullet striking an animal is so 
specular that a Sportsman, who has fired a dozen shots, can always 
tell whethef Irwlhas^hit, or not, but unless an antelope be struck in the 
head, neck, or loins, it is but rarely that he drops at the time, so the 
eyfc ought not to be taken off the antelope fired at, and it will be found 
that if at aU, severely wounded he will either drop dead after going * 
hundred yards or so, or else will stop at that distance* in whfoh latter 
case the sportsman must not move, for without doubt the antelope 
after gazing about fcr*a few minutes will lie down on the spot, or else 
in some oover near at hand. Many a wounded antelope has bleu lost 
by over-eagerness in fallowing up too quickly, for if he pereeive him- 
self followed, he is certain to run far out of sight, into same thick 
cover. 

The dress has a good deal to do with antelope stalking, it shbuld 
be all of the sahm^celor, sombYous generally speaking the best. 

'Antelope if much shot at cannot be approached in the usual mode 
of stalking, Jo .whicfoeaae a numbly worn over the heac^niggar fashion* 
siding, in, and circling .around in a bullock bandy, or bavin# a mah 
leading * bullock along side* of ybu, are certain modes of stalking* 

Not Tory long agobjwbesl on a shoating-excursion, | recokeot well 
being t0lilb*t;*li?r4 ,jw*s anslaJUree mthe^itiage,. who law your meswlt 
putting:yqurMh*ii4npcm}jhs*idAmui4kand^ would take you up toon 
antelope sufhci^tlyiOeartowatdbhiai bytbeieg\ I took theithikaiOS 
ovrtwijh i Mdrfeiftwuiy n«aa neifr kohi siir ppfeed uiqny We* ( first 

knocked over *a Nselgsctm a pEkih aS aboati80iyaiid«^is9anoe^ «^ 
the. mm eyeaing^Ofientrtapa uoader/ tJifc t Jwfivei uyardi^ aWd after ibat 
with the sh&weefs assufiaucenll (tiled ud ^nd of , black %Ack.i Ho \W 
a most amusing fellow too, he assikedmefbatihh atittfbp* utefkqefltt 
blind upon a windy day, and when they turned to gaze at us,' bowsed 
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to say that they were winking at him, and indeed it seemed so, for he 
could at any time get me a shot within fifty yards, but I had to limit 
him to a hundred to save time and trouble, which he at last agreed, 
was sufficiently near for my rifle, though at first ha used to beseech of 
me not to fire at game so far off. 

I cannot conclude better than by recommending all brother 
sportsmen to provide themselves with a copy of .the Artillery Records 
for August last, in which will be found some very excellent hint on 
Rifle shooting. 

Madras U. 8 . Gazette . 


DEATH OF COOMBES, THE PRIZE WATERMAN, 

On Tuesday morning David Coombes, who with his brothers are 
well known as the first watermen on the river Thames, was engaged 
in preparing the platform at Chandler’s, Millbank, for the approach- 
ing contest for the silver skulls. About eight o’clock he returned 
home to breakfast, when he was seized with violent pains in his sto- 
mach. Medical aid was instantly resorted to, and every attention 
paid to his sufferings, but ho died of cholera in the afternoon. The 
deceased was thirty-five years of age, without family, and with his 
three brothers had been the successful competitor for many hard- 
earned prizes. He was a man much respected by all who knew 
him. 
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CRICKET MATCHES. 

CRICKET. 


A Match played on the Calcutta Club Cricket ground between 
the officers and men of H, M. 70th Regiment with C. B. Wood, Esq., 
given, and the Calcutta Club; the latter being in a majority of 129 
runs at the close of the first Innings. 


H. M. 70 th Regiment . 


Beldham caught Currie bowled Shum . • 




17 

Pink bowled Ward . . . . 

• • 



0 

Lieut. Buchanan bowled Tucker « • 


• 


11 

Lieut. Rae bowled Tucker * • 

• • 



4 

Walker run out . • 


■ i 


2 

Black caught Matthew bowled Tucker 

• • 



3 

C. B. Wood, Esq., bowled Tucker •• 


• < 


2 

Martin not out .. .. 

■ ■ 



9 

Harding bowled Tucker .. ,« 


• l 


4 

Blindell caught Braddon bowled Shum 

• • 



3 

Champion bowled Shum . • 


ft i 


2 

Byes .. .. 

• • 



8 

Wide Balls 


• * 


19 

Total 

• 



84 

Calcutta Cricket Club. 



E. Braddon, Esq., run out .. •• 


• ft 

.ft 

21 

F. Curtis, Esq., run out 

• • 

• 

• ft 

11 

C. P. Hobhouse, Esq. bowled Wood .• 


ft ft 

• • 

80 

W. C. Currie, Esq., bowled Wood 


• 

• • 

2 

C. Marten, Esq., bowled Buchanan .. 


ft ft 

ft • 

14 

F. Tucker, Esq., stumped Wood bowled Buchanan . 


24 

C. S. Belli, Esq., stumped Buchanan bowled 

Martin 

• • 

24 

J. R. Ward, Esq., bowled Martin.. 

• ft 

ft 

• • 

0 

G. W. Moultrie, Esq. , not out • • 


• • 

ft ft 

0 

A. F. Shum, Esq., bowled Martin 

• • 

« 

• ft 

2 

W. Chapman, Esq., bowled Martin •• 


« ft 

• ft 

0 

Byes • • « . 

• • 

ft 

• ft 

28 

Wide Balls •• . . 


• ft 

* • 

7 

Total 



ft ft 

219 


Calcutta Star . 
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PROSPECTUS OF RACES TO COME. 

CALCUTTA RACES. • 

Nominations, 1st December, 1849. 

For 1st Meeting 1 849-50. 

First Day — 3i Race. 

Mr Return one nomination. 

Mr Pye one nomination. 

Mr Holdfast one nomination. 

Second Day — Second Race . 

Mr Holdfast one nomination. 


Second Day — Third Race . 
Mr Return's blk. n.B.w. h. Garroogin . 

Mr Holdfast’s c. cb. g. Pretender . 

» Fourth Day — Third Race . 

Mr Return’s c. cb. c. Massaroni. 


NOMINATIONS 1st DECEMBER. 
For lsf Meeting 1850-51. 
Australian Plate. 


Mr Fortescue names 

b. n.s.w. 

g- 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

g. n.s.w. 

c. 

Mr Monghyr’s 

br. n.s.w. 

c. 

*» 

b. n.s.w. 

h. 

»» 

b. n.s.w. 

c. 


Glanywem, sire (Ediput , dam Myrth 
by Satellite . f 

Fitz Arthur by St. H. Hiliers, out of 
Alice Grey. 

Orinoco, by Doctor, by Pkyeician dam 
Georyiana, by Waver ley, dam a 
Skuttte mare, sister to CordurOy. 

ID, by Cantab, out of Queen qfTrumpt. 

Prait ie Wolf, by St. John, out of Lady 
Anne, by Gratis, out of Lady Jane, 
by Whither, 6. G. D. by Tm. 
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Mr Pye’s 

b. 

v.d.l. 

c. 

Sangaree* 

Major Bash's 

b. 

v.d.l. 

i*. 

Filagree, by Jersey, dam by Peter 

Mr Charles' 

b. 

n.s.w. 

a* 

Finn , G. D. by an imported Arab. 
Bay Hawke, by Besboreugh , dam by 

i) 

•Wk. 

n.s.w. 

c. 

Buff aloe, out of Lady qf the Lake. 
Speed the Plough , by Snooxer , out of 

ji 

b. 

n s.w. 

m. 

Alice Grey. 

lady Augusta , by Gil Bias, out of 

„ names 

b. 

n.s.w. 

f. 

Governess , by Operator. 

Manuel la, by Operator, oat of Law* 

names 

c. 

n.s.w. 

f. 

yer*s dam. 

Secret, by Sir Charlet, out of Pereiana. 

Mr Holdfast's roan 

.. 

v.d.l. 

c. 

-■ ■■ ■ by Besborough, dam Agnes by 

it 

b. 

v.d.l. 

c. 

Peter Finn, out of old Agnes. 

— by Jersey, dam Miniature, by 

n 

b. 

v.d.l. 

k. 

Reubens. 

Tartar, by Snooxer, Imogens , dam Cu- 

it 

b. 

n.s.w. 

m. 

riosity by Buffalos . 

Cantaloupe.* 

tv 

e. 

n.s.w. 

f. 

- - * 

Mr Browne's 

b. 

n.s.w. 

c. 

Mayfly .* 

tt 

a- 

n.s.w. 

c. 

Cupid.* 

„ names b. 

v.d.l. 

c. 

Portrait, by Jersey , out of Miniature. 

Shaick Ibrahim's 

b. 

n.s.w. 

g- 


tt 

c. 

n.s.w. 

S • 


* 

Names and descriptions will be sent. 


FIRST CALCUTTA MEETING, 1850-51. 


Day to be fixed by the Stewards. 

A Sweepstake* with a* purse added by the Arab dealers, for all 
Arabs that are both Maidens and Colts on the day of their nomina* 
tton. Calcutta weight for age. Tree In, 

Entrance on or be'ore l*t December 1849, 3 G. M. 

Do. do. 1st June 1850, 10 O. M. 

Do. do. . 1st Octpber 1850, 15 G» M. 

When the race will close, a further sum of 15 G. M. for horses 

declared to start. Winners subsequent to the day of their nomination 
to carry 5ibe. extra. 

Dedweiions to ha made to the Sec etary by 2 i\ m. the day 
before the race, 
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If three horses of different stables come to the post the second 
horse to save his declaration stake, and if there be ten or more 
entrances with a start of three or more horses the second horse to 
receive double the amount of his declaration stake. 

Entrances for the above race may be received at Madras, Bombay 
and elsewhere in India, by the Secretaries of the respective meetings, 
on those dates. 

Nominations or Dscimber 1st. 


Mr Pye names 

g- 

ft a 

c. Landrail . 

Mr Chart.*’ 

g- 

a. 

c. Shrapnell. 

Shaick Ibrahim’s 

g- 

a. 


tt 

g • 

a. 

c.* 

it 

g* 

a. 


tr 

g< 

a. 

c.* 

n 

b. 

a. 

C.* 

it 

g- 

a. 


rt 

g- 

a* 

c* 

tf 

b. 

a. 

c.* 

Mr Fitzpatrick's 

g* 

a* 

c. Cruuader. 


* Names and descriptions will be sent. 

It is requested that owners of horseB will be very particular in 
describing the description and Pedigree of their Colonial horses, and 
especially stating whether they be New South Wales or Van Dieman s 
Land horses. 

E. K. O. Gilbert, Secy. 

Calcutta Star , 


PROSPECTUS OF THE DACCA RACES. 

TO COME OFF DURING THE FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY 1850. 

First Day. 

1 st Race . — For all Maiden Horses, 18 G. M. from the Fund 
and 2 G. M. Entrance. 1£ mile. Weights for age {Calcutta.) 
New South Wales Horses 51bs. extra, English Horses lOlbs. extra# 4 
2 nd !?«<?*,— T>ft Little Welter, for all Horse*. Iflst, 71bs. 10 
G. M. from the Fund, and 2 G. M. Entrance. Heats R. C, 

3rd Race . — Pony Race, 3 G. JM. from the Fund, and 12 Rs. En- 
trance. Heats i of a mile. Catch weighs. 

Second Day. 

1st Race .— For all Horses 10 G. M. from the Fund, and 2 
{3. M. Entrance. Heats R. C. Arabs, C. Bs. and Cape Horses, 9st. 
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71bs. New South Wales Horses 5lbs. extra, English Horses lOlbs. 
extra. Maidens allowed 4lbs. 

2nd Race . — For all bond fide Carriage and Buggy Horses, 3 0. 
M. from the Fund, and 1 G. M. Entrance, Heats £ mile. Catch 
Weights. 

3 rd Race. — F<fc all Bazaar Tats , 1 G. M. from the Fund, no 
entrance. -J- mile. Owners up. Crossing and jostling allowed. 

Third Day . 

1st Race. — The Great Welter, for all Horses, 12 G. M. from the 
Fund. 3 G. M. Entrance. 1^ mile. list. 7lbs. Gentlemen Kiders. 

2nd Race . — For all bond fide untrained Horses, 5 G. M. from 
the Fund. 1 G. M. Entrance. One mile. Horses valued at 500 
Its. to carry list, and 5lbs. decrease for every hundred rupees, diminu- 
tion in price. The winner to be sold by public auction, any excess 
upon his fixed price to revert to the Race Fund. 

3 rd Race . — Pony Race, 3 G. M. from the Fund and 12 Rs. 
Entrance. Heats £ mile. Catch weights. 

Fourth Day. 

1 st Race . — Winners' Handicap, forced but optional to winners of 
untrained Carriage and Buggy or Pony Stakes. 8 G. M. from the 
Fund and 2 G. M. Entrance. 2 miles. 

2nd Race. — Losers* Handicap, optional 5 G. M. from the Fund 
and 1G. M. Entrance. R. C. and a distance* 

3rd Race . — Hurdle Race, 7 G. M. from the Fund and 2 G. M. 
Entrance. R. C. and over 4 Hurdles thereon, 4 feet G inches higlu 
Catch weights. Gentlemen Riders. The Winner to pay# for the 
Hurdles. To be run on the afternoon of the 4th day at } past 4. 

• - 

All Entrances to be sent to the Secretary the day before each 
Race at 12 o’clock, and if Sunday intervene — by noon on Saturday. 

Two Horses to be entered from bond fide different Stables or £ 
the public money to be withheld, and no Horse to walk over more 
than once during the meeting. 

No person to be allowed to enter a Horse for the Races who has 
not subscribed 2 G. M. to the Fund. Untrained and Buggy Horses 
and Ponies 1 G. M. subscription. 

All Winners to pay 8 Rs. and every Horse in training for a week 
to pay 4 Rs. towards keeping the Cdurse in order. 

Calcutta Turf Rules to be applicable to the Dacca Races, unless 
otherwise specially provided (ot. 

! Mi. J. P. Wtt*. 

M J. C. Sarkibs, 

M J. P. Cosssrat, 
ft Khajkh Allek Mollak. 

R. Abercrombie, Secretary. 

Dacca, Uth November, 1849. 

Calcutta Star. » 


* 8t910Qf(tg 9 
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COMPLETE PROSPECTUS OP THE BERHAMPORE 
RACES. — February 1850. 

* •/ 

UAYS OF RUNNING WILL BE PUBLISHED HERE AFTER. 

First Day. 

Race. — The Berhampore Derby — closed. 

2nd Race.— The Berhampore Colonial Stakes— closed. 

3 rd Race. — The Newmarket Stakes of 15 G. M. H. P. for all 
horses. Sonepore weight for age. Maidens allowed 71bs. 1 mile. To 
close on the 15th December. 

Mr Charles. 

MrPye's .. b. n.s.w. m. .. Finella. 

4th Race.— A Purse of 10 G. M. from the fund, for all 
horses. Entrance 2 G. M. % mile. list. each. Gentlemen Riders. 
The winner immediately after the race to be put up to auction and sold 
to the highest bidder above 500 Rs. Anything hid over 500 Rs. to 
go to the race fund. To close and name the day before the race. 

Second Day. 

\st Race . — A Purse of 50 G. M., presented by the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, for all horses. Entrance 10 M. G., H. F. 2 miles. 
Weight asunder. Maidens of the season allowed 4tbs. Maidens on 
the day 4 of the race 7lbs. English Horses 1st. extra. To close and 
name on the 25th December. 

3 years old <3st. 41bs. 

4 years old 9 3 

5 years old 9 12 

6 and aged 10 3 

2nd Race — A Purse of 10 G. M. from the fund, for all 
hore.es. Weight forage and inches. 1$ mile. To close on the 1st 
December. Entrance 5 G. M. H. F. 

Mr Return. 

The Confederates. } 

3rd Race.— The Bibury Purse of 10 G. M. from the fund, for 
all horses, i mile, heels. Gentlemen Riders. 10st. 7Hjs. each. 
Entrance 5 G. M. H. F. To c ose and name on the 15th February. 

4 th Race. — The Goodwood Stakes of 15 G. ‘M. H. F., for all 
horses. Sonepore weight for age. Maidens allowed 71bs. 1£ miles. 
To close on the 15th December. 

Mr Charles. 

Mr Pye’s •• b. n.s.w. t •• Vanish, 
t ,, .. b. n.s.w. m. •• Finella . 
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Third Day. 

Is/ Race . — Master Matthew’s Purse of 25 G. M., for all 
horses. Entrance 5 G. M., 3 H. F. f T.Y.C. Heats. Sonepore 
weight for age. Maidens allowed 7lbs. To close the 1st February 
and name the day before the race. 

2nd Race. - The Criterion Purse of 15 G. M. from the fund, for 
all Maiden horses. Craven weights and distance. Heats. Entrance 
5 G. M. H. F. To close and name on the 15th December. 


The Confederate’s 

Cape 

h. 

• . Shuttlecock . 

Mr Return’s . . 

c. c b 

c. 

. . Massaroni. 

Mr Charles* 

g- a 

h. 

.. Plough boy* 

»» • • 

b. a. 

h. 

. . Meteor. 


3rd Race.— A Handicap Purse of 10 G. M. from the fund, for 
all horses. R. C. Entrance 10 G. M. 2 ft. To close and name on 
the 15th December. Weights to be declared by 2 v. M. the day 
before the rare. 


Mr Charles’ 

b. 

e. 

m. 

. . Morgianna . 

t» • • 

g- 

a. 

h. 

. . Don Juan. 

»i • • 

g* 

a. 

w. 

• • Boomarang. 

The Confederate'* 

g- 

a. 

w. 

. . Little Wonder. 

Mr Return's •• 

b. 

a. 

h. 

.. Janitor . 

MrPye’s 

b. 

n.s.w. 

m. 

. • Finella. 


4th Race. — The Spear Purse of 10 G. M. from the fund, for all 
horses from whose backs contested first spears have been taken during 
1849 or 1850. f mile. list. each. Gentlemen Riders. Entranoo 
3 G. M. To close and name the day before the meeting. 

• 

Fourth Day . 

Is/ Race . — Shalk Ibrahim’s Purse of 20 G. M. for horses. 
Entrance 5 G. M. P. P. R. C. Gentlemen Riders, list. each. To 
close on the 15th January and name the day before the race. 

2nd Race . — The Berhatnpore Welter, 15 G. M. from the 
fund, for all horses. R. C. Gentlemen Riders. Maidens allowed 
51bs. Entrance 5 G. M. To close and name on the 15th January. 

3rd Race.— A Purse of 8 G. M. from the fund, for all pome*. 
8st. each, j mile heats. Entrance 3 G. M., 1 forfeit. To close and 
name the 1st day of the Meeting. 

4th Race . — The Berhampore Steeple Chase, for all horses, 
over about 2£ mile of fair hunting country, list. each. Entrance 
5 G. M. t P. P. To close and name the 2d day of the Meeting. A 
Subscription Cup added. 

Fifth Day . 

Is/ Race. — Winners* Handicap of 10 G. M. from the fund. 
Forced to winners of upwards of 20 G. M. public money, optional lu 
other winners. Entrance 10 G. M., H. F., R. C. and a distance. 
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2nd Race. — Losers* Handicap of 15 Q v M. from the fund, for 
all horses who have started for and not won public money* - Entrance 
5 O. M., H. F. No horse can enter for this race who has been 
declared distance in any race during the Meeting. R. C. and a 
distance. 

3rd Race . — Consolation Purse of 5 G. M. Yrora the fund, for 
all horses. } mile heats. To carry weight as under, if to be 
sold for. 


1000 lOst. 9lbs. 

900 9 9 

800 9 2 

700 8 10 

600 8 4 

500 8 0 


Bcrhamporc , Nov. 2 5, 1849. 


J. Scott, Secretary . 


LAHORE SPRING MEETING. 

First Day , the 2d Tuesday , in March , 1850. 

1*; Race . — The Lahore St. Leger for all maiden Arabs of the 
season, $st. 7lbs. each, 1 J miles. A winner once before the'day of run- 
ning 31bs. extra, twice 5lbs., thrice 7lbs , horses that have started once 
before the day of running and not won allowed 31bs., twice 51bs., 
thrice 7lbs. Two G. M. for horses named on or before the 1st of 
October and 5 G. M. for horses named between that date and the 1st 
of November, when the race will close; a state of 5 G. M. for each 
horse declared to start by 1 p. m. the day before the race. 2d horse 
to save his stake. 


Nominations for 1st October. 


Sir Walter's 

g- 

a. 

Zubberdmt . 

Sir Walter’s 

b. 

b. 

Wukeel. 

Mr Villiers’ 

g- 

h. 

Zumbooruk. 

Mr Sim’s 

g- 

h. 

Akali. 

Mr Sim’s 

g- 

a. h. 

Goorcherra. 

Mr Sim’s 

g* 

a. h. 

The Gooroo. 

Mr Sim’s 

b. 

h. 

Renegade. 

Mr Kinlock’s 

* 

h. 

Charles. 

Mr Kinlock’s 

g- 

h. 

Oh ! Charles. 

Mr Kinlock’s 

I* 

hr 

Rear Charles. 

fftr F. Davidge’s 

g* 

b. 

Romance. 

Capt. Frederick's 

g- 

h. 

Never-give-in. 
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Mr William?’ 

g- 

h. 

The Snatcher 

Mr Rawlins* 

S' 

h. 

Ibrahim . 

Capt. John’s 

S' 

h. 

Surplice. 

Capt. John’s 

b. 

h. 

Shaik. 


Nominations for 1;/ November, 


Mir Pakenham’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Copenhagen. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

g- 

a. 

b. 

Austerlits. 

Mr James’ 

gr. 

a. 

h. 

Secunder. 

Mr James’ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Vexation. 

Zainab-al-Deen's 

g* 

a. 

h. 

Shah-in-Shah, 

Zainab-al-Deen’s 

g- 

a. 

h 

A/tab. 


2 d Race . — Charger Stakes for all Chargers that have never won 
the value of 500 rupees (Charger Stakes excepted) £ miles beats, 10st. 
Tibs. G. It. Entrance 5 G. M. each, 2 forfeit; to close and name on 
the 1st of March 1850. 


Second Day , Thursday . 

Is* Race . — The 2d Lahore Great Handicap of 5G. M. each, 1 
forfeit if declared by the 1st of February 1850 for all horses, 1$ 
miles. To close and name on the 1st of November, weights to be 
published on the 1st January 1850, and an additional 5 G. M. for all 
horses declared to start by 1 p. m. the day before the race, 2nd horse 
to save his stake. 

Nominations for 1 si November. 


Mr Rawlina’ 

b. 

a. h. 

Ibrahim . 

Mr Rawlina’ 

b. 

a. h. 

Nutcut . 

Mr Rawlina’ 

b. 

nsw. h. 

Emigrant . 

Mr Villiera’ 

b. 

eng. h. 

Etonian. 

Mr ViUiers’ 

c. 

a. h. 

Bar abb as. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

g- 

a. h. 

The Centurion. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

g* 

a. h. 

Holdfast. 

Sir C. Williams’ 

b. 

eng. h. 

Oregon , by Slave t fyc. 

Mr South's 

g* 

a. h. 

Paragon. 

Mr South's 

b. 

a. h. 

Dominie Skelp. 

Mr James’ 

gr- 

a. h. 

Secunder . 

Mr James’ 

gr. 

a. h. 

The Iron Duke. 

Zainab-al-Deen’s 

gT. 

a. h. 

Shah -in-Shah . 

Sir Walter’s 

ch. 

a. h. 

hall Sing. 

Sir Walter’s 

gr- 

a. b. 

Peehawur. 

Mr Sims’ 

gr. 

a. h. 

The Qooroo. 

Mr Sims’ 

1 gr. 

a. h. 

Aiali. 

Mr Sims’ 

gr. 

a. h. 

Qoojrat . 

Mr Sims’ 

b. 

a. h. 

Renegade. 

Mr Williams’ 

gr. 

a. b. 

The Snatcher. 

Kinlock’s 

b. 

a. h. 

Master Charles. 

Kinlock’s 

gr. 

a. b. 

Charles. 
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Kintock’a 


a. 

h. 

Ok! Charles * 

Kinlpck's • 

gr* 

a. 

h. 

Dear Charles, 

KinloCk's # 

r- 

a. 

h. 

Sir Charles 

Mr Davidge’a 

„ « r * 

a. 

h. 

Reality. 

Capt. Frederick’s 

- g- 

a. 

h. 

Pam. 


N. B. — The weights for this race will be published after the 
Wuzeerabad Meeting, or, on the 1st February, instead of the 1st Ja- 
nuary as previously advertized. 

Acceptances to be declared by the 20ih February. 

2nd Race, — A Silver Drinking Cup given by a Turfite for maiden 
Arabs of the season, 10st* 71bs. G. R. One mile. Terms of entrance, 
slake, extra weight, and allowances as for the St. Leger. 


Nominations for 1st October, 


Mr Villera' 

gi- 

h. 

Zumbooru k. 

Sir Walter's 

b. 

h. 

Wuheel. 

Sir Walter's 

g- 

h. 

Oomrao. 

Sir Walter's 

g- 

h. 

Punjab. 

Mr Davidge's 

ch. 

h 

Romance. 

Capt. Frederick's 

gr. 

h. 

Never-give-in. 

Mr Sims* 

g- 

h. 

The Oooroo. 

Mr Sims* 

g- 

h. 

Goojrat. 

Mr Williams’ 

g r * 

h. 

The Snatcher. 

Mr Rawlins' 

8 r - 

h. 

Balmorah . 


Nominations for 1st November. 

Mr Pakenham's 

b. 

a. h. 

Smuggler. 

Zainab-al-Deen’s 

gr. 

a. h. 

Shah-in- Shah . 

Zainabal-Deen's 

gr- 

a. b. 

Aftab . 


Third Day , Saturday, * 

1st Race . — The Port Stakes of 10 G, M. each, 2 forfeit for all 
horses, 9 stone, English horses 1st. extra, 2 miles, maidens of the 
season allowed 51bs., maidens on the day of running 81bs. Winner of 
the Claret Stakes 1st Meeting to carry 51bs. extra, to close .and name 
by the 1st November. 

Nominations for 1st November, 


Mr Rawlins* 

b. 

a. 

b. 

Nut cut. 

Mr Villiers' 

b. 

eng. 

h. 

Etonian. 

Mr Williams’ 

gr- 

a. 

h. 

The Snatcher. 

Mr Pakenham’s 

b. 

cape 

b. 

Sir Harry . 

Mr Pakenham's 

b. 

a. 

b. 

Copenhagen , 

Mr South's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Paragon. 

Mr James’ 

b. 

d. 

*• 

Vexation. 

Mr James’ 

gr. 

a. 

hi* Secunder. 

Mr F. Davidge's 

gr. 

a. 

h: 

Reality. 

$tibpb.al-Deen’s 

gr- 

a. 

% 

Aftab . 

4 Zamab<*l-Decn's 

gr. 

a. 

b 

Shah-in-Shah, 
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30 $* 


2nd Racc.—GWe and Take Sweepstakes of 8 G.M. e.uh, half $br^ 
feit for all galloways, If miles* 14 hands to carry Oct. maidens of 
the season allowed 51bs. f on the day of running 8ll>s. To close and 
name on 1st November. 

Mr South's b. a. h.‘ Dominte Skclp. 

Mr F. Davidge’s g. a. h. Reality, 

3rd Race, — Omnibus Stakes for all maiden horses, irrm* *h' mu j 
as St. Leger, and winner of that Race to carry 71!' j. \ 


Nomination* far 1st Ov’ 


Mr Williams’ 

K- 

a. 

h. 

The Sno/rf/c.' 

Mr Sims’ 

gr- 

a. 

h. 

The Qooroo. 

Mr Rawlin’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Ibrahim . 


Nominations for 1st Nove.:it>r? t 


Mr Pakenhams* 

g- 

a. 

h. 

AusterlU * . 

Mr James' 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Vexation, 

Mr James’ 

gr- 

a. 

h. 

The ft on D 


Fourth Day , Tuesday . 


15 / Race , — The Shorts or Sweepstakes of 5 G, M. each, 3 lulled, 
£ mile heats, 10st. 71bs. extra, English 211bs. extra, maidens on the day 
of running allowed 51bs. To close and name on the 1st of November* 

Mr Rawlins* b. n.s.w* h. Emigrant, 

Sir Walter's gr. a. h. Peshawur , 


Sir Walter’s 

b. 

a. 

h. Vakeel , Maiden. 

Sir Walter's 

gr- 

a. 

h. Omrao , 

Mr Pakenham’s 

gr- 

a. 

h. Holdfast . 

Mr Pakenham’a 

. *■ 

a. 

h. The Centurion, 

Mr Davidge's 

gr- 

a. 

li. Reality . 

Zainab-al-Deen’s 

gr- 

a. 

h. Aftab, 




2 d Race , — A Sweepstakes of 25 Q, M. each, 10 forfeit for tnaidi n 
Arabs, 8st. 7lbs. each, 24 miles. To close on 1st November, and name 
on 1st February 1850. 

Mr Williams' 1 Nomination* 


9 Rule. 

Subscribers to Stakes at this meeting, who may be removed befoio 
the meeting from their present stations, shall have the option of 
scratching tlieir horses in all their engagements, provided they signify 
their wish to avail themselves of this rule immediately they arc ordered 
to move. 

To be run for on the 3rd or 4 th day * as may hereafter be decided at. 

The Attok Cup, value 500 Rs.. (given by one who rode in 
“ race for Attok," on St. Patrick's Day, 1849,) for all horses. 

IND. SPORT* REV.— yoi. WO. XX* 


ll t 
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Arabs and C. B. 10st., Colonials lOst. 71b., English list. 71b. G. 
R. Three miles. 

Maidens of the season allowed 51bs, ; winners any time before this 
race once, 31b. — twice or oftener, 5lb. 

2 (Two) G. M. for horses named on or before the 10th October, 
and 5 G. M. for horses named between that daft and the 10th Nov. 
when the race will close ; a Stake of 5 G.M. to be made for each horse 
declared to start at 1 r. m. the day before the race. 

The second horse to receive half of the stakes and entrances — the 
third horse to withdraw his stake. 



Nominations for 

10 th October . 

Mr Villiers' 

cb. a. 

h. 

Barabbas. 

Mr Villiers' 

g. a. 

h. 

Zumboortik . 

Sir Walter's 

ck. a. 

li. 

Loll Singh. 

Sir Walter's 

gr. a. 

h. 

Peshawnr . 

Sir Walter's 

b. a. 

h. 

Wulccel, Maiden. 

Sir Walter's 

gr. a. 

h. 

Oomrno , Do,, 

Sir Walter’s 

gr. a. 

h. 

Punjaub , Do. 

Mr Rawlins' 

b. a. 

h. 

Ibrahim. 

Mr Sims' 

g. a. 

li. 

Gooroot Maiden. 

Mr Kinlock's 

gr. a. 

h. 

Charles. 

Mr Kinlock’s 

gr. a. 

h. 

Oh! Charles . 

Mr Davidge's 

g. a. 

h. 

Reality. 

55ainab-ul-deen’fc 

gr. a. 

b. 

Shah-in-Shah, 

Zainab-al-dcen’s 

gr. a. 

h. 

Name Hereafter. 


II. P. Buhn, 
Secretary Lahore Race*. 

Mojiissilite. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SONEPORE RACES. 


11. C. One mile and a half and one hundred and fiftx- 

E1GHT YARDS. 

First Day f Tuesday , November 12, I860. 

1st Race . — The Sonepore Derby Stakes far Maiden Arabs. R. 
C. Sonepore weight for age. Horses that have ne*6r started before 
the day of naming allowed 31 bs. 5 G. M. J each for Horses named on 
ojf before the 1st of June 1850. 10 G. Mj each far Horses named be- 
. that date and the 15th of Sept., when the Race will 
46> G, M. from the Fund, and an entrance of . 10 G. M. 
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each for Horses declared to start. Declarations to be made f o t|iO 
Secretary by 2 p. m. the day before the race. 

2nd Race. — The Sonepote Cbtohial Stakes for Maiden Cape, 
Australian and Country-bred Horses. R. C. Sonepore Weight for age. 
Horses that have never started in India before the day of naming al- 
lowed 31bs. 5 G. M. each for Horses named on or before the 1st of 
June 1850. 10 G. M. each for Horses named between that dale and 
the 15th of Sept., when the race will close. 40 G. M. from the Fund 
and an entrance of 10 G. M. each for Horses declared to start. De- 
clarations to be made to the Secretary by 2 i\ M. the day before the 
race. 

3rd Race.— A Cup value— , presented by Maharajah Roodur 
Sing, Bahadoor, of Durbungah, added to a Sweepstakes of 15 G. 
M. each, 10 F. for all Horses. 8st. 7lbs. R. C. To close and name on 
the 15ih Sept. 1850. 

4 ih Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 10 F. for all Arabs. One 
Mile. Sonepore weight forage. Maidens allowed 101bs to close on 
the 15th Sept. I860. 

Second Day , Thursday , November 14. 

Isf Race . — The Chumparun Cup, value , presented by Ma- 

harajah Nowul Kishore Sing, Bahadoor, of Bcttiali, for w\\ Horses, 
Craven weights and distance. Maidens allowed 711 ) 3 . The winner <«t 
the Durbungah Cup to carry 51l»s. extra. Entrance 15 G. Al. 10 F. 
To close and name on the 15th of September 1850. 

2nd Race . — The Doomraon Cup value , presented by Ma- 

harajah Muheshur Buksh Sing, of Doomraon, for all Maiden I lories, 
11. C. Sonepore weight for age. The winner of cither lhu # Derhy or 
Colonial Stakes 71hs. extrn. Entrance 15 G. M. 10 F. To closb 
and name on the 15tlf of September, 1850. 

3 rd Race. — The Sonepore Welter for all Ilorses. list, <noh ¥ 
Maidens allowed 71bs. l.j mile. Gentlemen Riders. 20 G. M. fiom the, 
Fund. Entrance 10 G. M. each, 11. F. To close on the 15th oq>» 
tern her 1850. 

Mi Race . — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 10 F. for aO M.udrn 
Horses on the day of the Race. Sonepore weight for ago. 11. C. 
To close on the 15th of September 1850. * 

Third Day y Saturday , Nov. 16. 

1st Race. — The Civilians' Cup for all Horses. Sonepore weight for 
age. One mile and three quarters. Maidens allowed 7lbs. Maidens on 
the day of the race lOlbs. .The winner of the Durbungah Gup, Chum 
parun Cup, or Doomraon Cup 7 lbs. extra. 5 G. M. each tor horses 
named on or before t heist of June 1850. 10 G. M. each for hors r* 
named between that date and 15th of September whan {he race will 
close. An entrance, of 10 G. M. each tor Horse* declared to Iftart 
Declarations to be made to %hm Secretary by 2 (the 1 dty befojrc 
the race. Three subscribers or the Cup to be withheld. 
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2nd Race . — A Parse of 20 G. M. for all Maiden country bred 
liorscs. Sonepore weight for age. R. C. Entrance 10 G. M. II. F. 
To close on the. 15th of September 1850. 

3rd Race . — The Modenarain Gup, for all horses added, to a 
Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, H. F. Weight for age as below. 
Maidens allowed 71bs. Graven distance. Gentleman Riders. To close 
nnd name on the 15th September 1850. 

3 years old, .. .. .. 9st. 51bs. . 

4 ditto „* . . . . . . lOst. 2lbs. ■ 

5 ditto . . . . . . lOst. lOlbs. 

6 ditto and aged .. .. .. list. 01b. 

4 th Race . — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 10 F. for all Horses. 
Sonepore weight forage. Maidens allowed 71bs. R. C. To close on the 
1 5th of September 1850. 


Fourth Day , Tuesday , November 19. 

1st Race . — The Behar Turf Club Cup value — , with 50 G. M. 
guaranteed from the Fund for all Horses. Two mifes. Sonepore 
weight for age. Maidens allowed 7lbs. Maidens on the day of the 
Race lOlbs. The winner of the Civilians’ Cup 51bs. extra. 5 G. M. 
each for horses named on or before the 1st of June 1850. 10 G. M. 

each for Horses named between that date and the 15th of Sept, when 
the Race will close. Entrance 10 G. M. for horses declared to start. 
Declarations to be made to the Secretary by 2 p. m. the day before 
the Race. 

2nd Race. — A Purse of 20 G. M. for all Maiden Horses. Heats 
1 1 mile-* to be handicapped by the Stewards. Entrance 10 G. M. 
H. F. To close and name the day before the meeting. Weights to be 
declared by 9 a. m. the day before the Race. 

3rd Race . — A Purse of Rs. 200 for all horses list each. Gen- 
tlemen Riders. One mile. Maidens allowed 71bs. Entrance 3 G. 
M. The winner to be sold for Rs. 500. 

4 th Race . — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each 10 F. for all horses, 
8st. 7lbs. each. Maidens allowed 71bs. Maidens cm the day of the 
Race 1st. R. C. To close on the 15th of September 1850. 


Fifth Day } Thursday , November 21. 

Isf Race . — The Hutwa Cup value — with Rs. 500 added from* 
the Fund, for all Horses, 2 miles. To be handicapped by the Stew- 
ards. Entrance 10 G. M. 5 F. To close and name on the 15th of 
Sept. 1850. Weights to be declared by 9 a. M.the day before the 
Race. 

2nd Race. — A Purse of 20 G. M, for all Horses that have started 
for hut not won either Cups or Public money. To be handicapped 
.by the Stewards. R. C. Entrance 10 G, M. H. F. 

3 r$ Race . — The Consolation Purse of 20 G. M. from the Fund 
, for all Horses. To be valued by tlirir owners and the winners to be 
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sold if claimed at the prices fixed. To carry weight as specified be* 
low. tieats one mile. Entrance 5 G. M. 





St. 

lb. 

Valued at Rs. 

1,000 

10 

0 

• >1 

99 

900 

9 

8 

99 

99 

600 

9 

3 

99 

99 

700 

8 

12 

99 

99 

coo 

8 

7 

99 

99 

500 

8 

0 

99 

99 

400 

7 

0 


Rules. * 

Is*. — The General Rules of the Sonepore Course as published 
at page 123, Vol. VII. of the Sporting Review to be in force. 

2 nd . — English imported Horses to carry 1st, 71bs. extra in all 
Races. 

3rd . — Public money to be withheld when there a re hot three 
Subscribers to the Race. 

4 tk , — All entrances to be made and forfeits declared to the Se* 
cretary by 2 p. m. the day before the Race unless otherwise specified^ 
the terms of the Race. 

By order of the Stewards, 


Ckupprah. 


K. Hawke, 

Secretary , 


UMBALLA APRIL MEETING FOR 1850. 


First Bay y Friday , April 5. 

1st Race.— A Purse of 25 G. M., for all maiden Arabs, Oat*, 11 
miles. Entrance 10 G* 5 forfeit. To close and name by 15th 
January 1850. 

2nd Race .-— The Ladies' Purse of 20 G. M., added to a Sweep* 
stakes of 10 G. M. each, half forfeit, for all horses. Arabs lOst. filbs. 
Colonials lOst. 12lbs. English list. 12lbs. } mile heats. G. R. To 
close and name by the I5tli of Jany. 

3rd Race.—' The Give and Take of 10 G. M, each, half fbHeit, 
with 10 G. M. added, for all horses. 14 hands to carry 9st« 1| miles. 
Maidens allowed 5lbs. Close and name 1st March, 
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Second Day , Monday , Aprils . 

Is* Race. — The 3rd Dragoons’ Cup on its terms. 

2 nd Race ,-— The Charger Stakes of 3 G. M. each, with 10 G. M. 
added from the fund, for bond fide registered chargers. Heals g miles. 
To close and name the day before the races. 1 1st. G. R. 

3rd Race . — The Pony Stakes of Rs. 60, for all ponies \ mile 
heats. Catch weights. Entrance I G. M. To close and name at the 
Ordinary the night before the race. 


Third Day , Wednesday , April 10. 
l$f Race,— The Open Stakes of 10 G. M. each, half forfeit, with 
15 G. M. added from the fund. N. N. I. T. C. weight for age. 1 1 
mile. Maidens on the day of naming allowed 5lbs., on the day of run- 
ning Bibs. To close and name by the 15lh January 1850. 

2nd Race . — A Sweepstakes of 15 G. M. each, 5 forfeit, with 10 
G. M. added from the fund, for all horses. Arabs and C. B. 8st. 71bs. 
Colonials 9st. English lOst. 1 £ miles. Maidens allowed 5lbs. To 
close and name 15th January 1850. 

3rd Race . — The Consolation Purse of 500 Rupees from the 
fund, for all horses. To be valued by their owners. The winner to 
be sold at the price fixed, and carry weights as specified below. Heats 
1 mile. Entrance 2 G. M. 


If valued 

at Rs. 

1,000 

to carry 

103t. 


M 

a 

900 

$t 

9st. 

81bs. 

tt 

tt 

800 

a 

9st. 

3lbs. 

tt 

a 

700 

n 

8st. 

121bs. 

>> 


600 

tt 

8st. 

7lbs. 


All under that 

price a feather. 



t 

4tkRa.ce. — The Hack Purse of 5 G. M. from the fund. Entrance 
1 G. M., J mile. The winner to be soldrfor Rs. 350, if claimed in the 
usual manner. To come to scale with lOst. Close and name the day 
before the race. 


Fourth Day , Friday , April 12. 

lsl Race. — The Hurry Scurry, of 100 Rupees from the fund, 
for a)l horses. | mile heats. G. R. Entrance 2 G. M. Catch weights. 1 
To be run without unsaddling. To close and name at the Ordinary 
the night before the race. 

2nd Race.— A Forced Handicap of Rs. 200, added to a Sweep- 
Makes of 5 G. M. each, half forfeit for horses not standing the handi- 
cap for all winners, Hacks, Chargers, Consolation and Ponies excepted, 
1£ mile. 

3rd Race. — The Losers* Handicap of Rs, 160. Entrance 5 
Q. *M., for all horses that have run for, and not won public money 
:4unng the Meeting. 



LUCKNOW RACKS* 


m 


Rules. 

The N. N. 1. T. Club rules to be in force. 

All entrance money to be made good, and forfeits declared to tjltf 
Secretary by 2 p. m. the day before the race, unless otherwise l pact* 
fied, but in all cases entrance money must be made good by that tiro® 
or the horse will noPbe permitted to start. 

No horse allowed to start unless the owner has subscribed 50 
rupees, except for Hacks, Chargers and Consolation, for which 
rupees must be subscribed, and 20 rupees for pony plate, should there 
be any deficiency in funds, an equal per centage will be deducted. 

Each horse training on the Course to pay Re. 4 and all winners 
(ponies excepted) 8 Rupees for Course repairs. 

Col. Yerbury. H . M.'aSd Dragoons. 1 

Capt. Galloway, Staff. 

Capt. Turnbull, J 

Lieut. C. A. W heelwrioiit, Secretary, 

Mnfttssilite, 


LUCKNOW RACES. 


Nominations closing 1st December id 40. 


First Day . 

1st .Race.— -Newab Ali Nuckie Khan 


names. 


g- a. b. Hurricane. 

g* a. h. Syurah. 

2i l /face.— Newab Mahomed Ali Khan. 


Newab Ali Nuckie Khan. 
Mr Cardinal. 

Mr Hope. 

Syud Amed, 


Second Day . 

lsr Race.— Newab Mahomed Ali Khan. 
Newab AUNuckie Khan. 

Mr Hope. , , 

Syud Ahmed. % vV . 
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2 d Race . — Newab Mahomed Ali Khan, 

Newab Ali Nuckie Khan, 

Mr Cardinal* 

- Mr Hope. 

Syud Ahmed. 

3d Race . — Newab Mahomed Ali Khan. 

Newab Ali Nuckie Khan. 

Mr Cardinal. 

Mr Hope. 

Syud Ahmed. 

Third Day. 

1st Race . — Newab Ali Nuckie Khan. 

Mr Hope. 

2 d Race . — Newab Mahomed Ali Khan. 

Mr Cardinal* 

Mr Hope. 

Syud Ahmed. 

3d Race .— Newab Ali Nuckie Khan. 

Fourth Day . 

15 / Race . — Newab Mahomed Ali Khan. 

Newab Ali Nuckie Khan. 

Mr Hope. 

Syud Ahmed. 

2 d Race . — Newab Mahomed Ali Khan. 

Newab Ali Nuckie Khan. 

Mr Cardinal. , 

Mr Hope. 

3d Race.— Newab Ali Nuckie Khan. 

Mr Cardinal. 

Mr Hope. 


First Day . % ' 

15/ Race . — Newab Ali Nuckie Khan names 



b* 

a* 

h. 

Farewell. 

- 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Hurricane. 


g- 

a. 

h. 

Byarah. 


S* 

a. 

h. 

Scratch * 


S' 

a. 

h* 

Magnet. 

Mr Cardinal’s 

c. 

naw. 

h. 

Mooeqfer, late Prestwick, 

Mr Hope’s 

b* 

c. 

HU 

Belle of Rondeeboech. 

Syud Ahmed names 

b* 

a* 

^*,r .1’ 

Bqfctee. 



DOM DAY DACES. 3l8 

To allow of the arrival of corps, and to meet the wishes of Sub- 
scribers, the races are postponed to the 16th February 1850. 

By order of the Stewards. 

E. Martvneau, 

• Secretary. 

Mofussilite, 


MADRAS RACES. 


With the consent of the Subscribers to the Ladies' Purse, closed 
on 1st October, the following nomination is added to those already 
published. 

Mr Boynton. 


Quindy Stakes, 

22 Subscribers. 

13 Forfeits on 1st October* 


13 y order, 

S. D. Birch, 

• Secretary Race Committer 

Madras Athenaeum. 


BOMBAY RACES, 1850. 


The Titorniilil Cup. 

Value 100 guineas, presented by the Bombay Horse Dealers as 
a mark of respect and esteem entertained by them of Captain A. It. 
Thornhill, late Joint RentOunt Agent, to be run for at the meeting ot 
1850. Open to Gentlemen and Dealers. Terms of the raosf ft>r all 
maidens. Weight for 'age. ’ 1 One and a half mile and a distance 
With a Sweepstakes of 15 G; M. eafcfo, & G. M, forfeit. , 

1ND. SPORT, REV,— VOL, KOs* 3UG# * * S. 
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tVinncrs once before the day of closing to carry 71bs. extra. 
Twice or oftener one stone. Horses imported aftej the 1st of Septem- 
ber 1849, allowed lOlbs. Toclose and name on the 1st January 1850. 

*Three horses to start from different stables or the Cup to be with- 
held for a Handicap., The day and terms to be fixed by the Stewards 
of at the time. All horses to be aged on the 1st January 1850. 

Races closed on the 1st October 1849. 

The Forbes Stakes. 


Mr Elliot’s 

g. a. h. Ruby . 


Mr Hope’s 

c. a. h, Red Jacket . 


The Confederates’ 

b. a. h. Sir William . 


Mr Macdonald’s 

b. a. h. Kitmutgar. 


Captain Haliburton’s 

g. a. h. Pol Econ. 

* 

Colonel Foster’s 

g. a. h. The King of Scotland. 


• 

The Derby. 


Mr Elliot’s 

r. a. c. Red Roan . 



b. s. h. Surplice. 


The Confederates' 

b. a. h. The Enemy . 



g. a. h. The Barrister . 


Captain Haliburton’s 

g. a. c. Little John. 


Colonel Foster’s 

g. a. h. Annexation. 


Mr Kimp’s 

g. a. h. Grey Jacket. 



b. a. h. Great Promise. 



The Welter. 


Mr Hope’s 

c. a. h. Red Jacket . * 


The Confederates’ 

b. a. h. Sir William. 



Third Day. 


The Sweepstakes its. 500. 


Captain Haliburton’s 

g. a. g. Pol Econ . 


The Confederates’ 

b. a. h. The Enemy. 



- g. a. h. The Barrister. 


Colonel Foster’s 

g. a. h. The King of Scotland. 



g. a. h. Annexation. 



30 G. M. Sweepstakes. 



Nominations . 


Captain Haliburton’s 

* • • • . . 

One, 

The Confederates’ 

• • • » . . 

Two. 

Colonel Foster’s 

•• •• 

One. 

Gentleman's Gazette. 

* 




SUPPLEMENT # T0 THE SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 

DONCASTER RACES. 


Stewards : Earl of Zetland, Viscount . Clifden, and the Hod. Colo- 
nel Anson. Clerk of the Course : Mr Richard Johnson. 

Judge : Mr Clarke. Starter : Mr Hibburd. 

The Doncaster of 1849 is over, and rarely have we witnessed a 
meeting that has created so little excitement; the all but certainty of 
the Dutchman proving victorious in the St. Leger had lessened the 
interest which this important race always produces amongst the sport- 
ing circles, and the universal feeling on Saturday and Sunday at the 
Corner was that the race might be set down as run and won, We con- 
fess we shared, in this general apathy, and certainly felt less alacrity 
than usual, in preparing for our annual visit to the northerajsporting 
borough. The greater number of our friends had resolved to remain 
in town and patiently wait the result, which* they anticipated with so 
much confidence. Our young friend, “ Miles's Boy,” who for certain 
superstitious reasons connected with railway transactions in which he 
has been engaged, has been for some months located in Boulogne, 
studying French from the poissardea , could not be induced to coma 
over. “ The Man at the Corner,” thought the affair would prove 
" rather slow,” and having moreover, an engagement to gtf ” a-gun- 
ning” with Lord Brougham, he preferred a day on the moors with the 
sporting ex-Chancellor*to a day at Doncaster with the Dutchman. Even 
our old friend — friend no longer though — Sir Peregrine Pippins failed 
in his troth, and wouldn’t go. After having deluded us, ever since the 
last Derby day, with the flattering hope that he would have himself and 
his carpet-bag packed and ready to accompany us to Donoaster, he 
coolly sent us word on Sunday morning that there were several reasons 
why he could not possibly leave town. Pshaw ! — don’t tell us of rea- 
sons, Sir Peregrine in a case like this. As Sir John Falstaff said, 
“ though reasons were as plenty as Blackberries,” we will not hear one 
*of them. Abandoned thus by those in whom we had too trustingly 
confided, we should have been left to make our journey alone, had we 
not fallen in with a kind of an acquaintance— a worthy drysalter, from 
Thames-street — who had never in the course of his life ventured far- 
ther north than Jack Straw's Castle, on Hamp-ste&d-beath. The in- 
ducement of cheap fares and the opening of the Great Northern flail* 
road through to Doncaster, had determined Mr Cudbear to set th* 
Leger run for, and, as we were anxious for a travelling companion, we 
unthinkingly agreed te the proposal of taking him down, as he ex- 
pressed it, “ under our wing,” On parting with him over-night, he pro- 
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raised to be “ stirring with the lark/* that we might get off in time ; 
and he kept his promise with a vengeance, for the day had scarcely 
begun to break on Monday morning when we were startled out of our 
sleep by a violent knocking and ringing at the door. Our first impres- 
sion was that on going to bed we had inadvertently put our night cap, 
instead of an extinguisher, on the candle, and tint the house was in 
flames. Our first impulse was to jump out of bed, throw up the win- 
dow, and call for the police, the engines, and the fire-escapes. We 
were, however, soon made aware of our mistake by Cudbear's voice 
issuing from the interior of a cab, which now stopped at the door. 

“ All right, old feHow ! — here I am. Hope I haven't kept you 
waiting?" 

“ Waiting !— Why 'tis hardly four o'clock yet." 

“ Well, there’s nothing like taking time by the forelock ; I always 
do. Early to bed and early to rise — you know. Better be an hour t<io 
soon than a minute too late— hey ? So open the door, and let's have 
breakfast." 

Grumbling audily in our gizzard at this unseasonable disturbance, 
we shuffled down stairs to admit our early friend, who had quitted the 
cab, and when we opened the door was sitting on his carpet-bag at the 
area-railings, singing with the full force of his lungs “ Behold how 
brightly breaks the morn." 

We soon discovered that it was a maxim with our new friend that 
no man was in time who wasn’t before his time. Now, as we seldom 
make running till the last quarter of a mile, and like to win barely by 
a head, we were kept in a state of perpetual fidget by the incessant 
anxiety of Mr Cudbear lest we should be late. We like to eat our 
breakfast with becoming deliberation. Cudbear swallowed his like a 
man pursued by bailiffs, and before we had got half through our first 
egg, there he was, ready to start, standing opposite to us, tapping with 
his umbrella on the table and urging us to dispatch. 

" Come, haven*t you done yet ? 1 know we shall be late— there 
— I've been ready these ten minutes. Cut along with you !" 

We couldn’t stand being spurred in this inhuman manner; we 
abandoned a delicious rump-steak, the memory of which makes our 
mouth water, and suffered ourselves to be carried in a cab to the Eas- 
tern Counties Station along with our friend, and had to wait fifteen 
minutes before the ticket-office was opened— but then, we had the satis- 
faction of being “ in good time." 

Notwithstanding the facilities which the Eastern Counties and 
Great Northern lines offered by the running of special trains which con- 
veyed passengers to the town of Doncaster, the movement towards the 
north was far from being general, though the majority of the metro- 
politan turfites adopted this route in preference to the North Western 
line, by which they would have been dropped at Masbro' or Swinton, 
with the chance of being delayed at either of those places, if no 
vehicles could be obtained to convey them eight or ten miles by road 
to Doncaster* The fraternisation or the Eastern Counties and the Great 
Northern was acknowledged by dH who took this route to have been 
ajhnfcably managed, and the thankiif tbefublic, and especially of the 
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racing community, are due to Mr Roney, the zealous and obliging 
secretary of the Eastern Counties Railway, under whose direction the 
arrangements were made and carried out. A special train was announced 
to leave the terminus in Bishopsgate-street on Monday morning, at 11} 
a. m., and precisely at the time announced the train, comprising seven 
carriages, all of whifh were occupied exclusively by sporting metu 
started for the north. The journey was not marked by a single inci- 
dent, in reference to the race for the “ Sellinger,” which was booked as 
past and gone. In some carriages whist, loo, and cribbage parties were 
formed, and with these innocent recreations the time passed merrily 
away ; others indulged in a “ bit of chicken” and many found sum* 
cient occupation discussing the merits of the new route, which was 
universally admitted to he one of the pleasantest and best-conducted 6f 
any in the kingdom. The promise, too, that the train would reach 
Doncaster “ about five" was faithfully kept ; it entered the station at a 
quarter past. A better or more beautifully made line we never travel* 
led on; there was no oscillation, jumping, or desagremens of any sort*.,, 

The country, as most of our readers are, no doubt aware, is re* 
markably flat between Ely and Peterborough. The Great Northern 
between the latter place and Lincoln is equally so ; and for nearly 40 
miles it runs alongside the river Witham, which it crosses at Boston, 
by means of a single “ swing" line. The station adjoins the town, and 
a fine view of the magnificent tower of Boston Church is obtained in 
passing. The station at Lincoln (a very fine one) is similarly situated, 
as the rail runs along the foot of the hill upon which Lincoln is built, 
the noble old Cathedral (visible many miles distant) presents a most 
imposing appearance, overlooking, as it does from its lofty position, the 
whole district around. The race-course, with its neat little stand, is 
passed within a few hundred yards. The character of the country 
altogether changes ns we enter Yorkshire ; but the ordinary futures of 
railway scenery which, mark the remainder of the route, call for no 
particular remark. The new station at Retford, where the junction of 
the Great Northern line, and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln* 
shire Railway takes place, appears to be sufficiently extensive for the 
great traffic that may be expected when the main lines are opened 
throughout. 

We must not, however, forget our new fellow traveller, who all 
this time had been sitting by our side, munching Abernethy biscuits, 
with which he had crammed all his coat pockets before starting. We 
were not long discovering that he was a perfect novice in turf affairs ; 
it is true he had once witnessed a trotting match at the Rosemary 
Branch, Peckham, but his notions of the Doncaster Meeting were 
cruelly cramped by this single incident in his sporting experience, and 
we had some difficulty in persuading him that the horses in the Leger 
did not go in harness, and thAt The Flying Dutchman had not been 
beaten by Tom Thumb, the celebrated American trotter. Then, bo 
had not much perception of the beauties of nature or art, except as 
they related to eating and drinking. At Waltham, when we would 
have dilated upon the beautiful remains of the venerable abbey, his 
whole soul was in the eel pies they made there, At Bishop Stratford 
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hs bailed one of the porters on the platform to learn *! What sort of 
ale they brewed in that place ?” Chesterford awakened feelings of 
grateful recollection in his breast, from the fact that he had once 
received a present of a sucking pig from that neighbourhood. Cam- 
bridge and its colleges he cared little about, but Cambridge and its 
jpausages excited the most lively interest in his mini}. There was nothing 
that rendered Boston worthy of his notice, except the fat geese of the 
fens, and he was completely disgusted with Lincoln, when he disco- 
vered that “ Great Tom** was not a superior description of " Old Tom,” 
and he indignantly declared that a town which had existed so long, 
without being celebrated for anything better than an old bell, didn’t 
deserve a place in the map of England. While the train stopped at 
Peterborough the propriety of sustaining the animal economy led us 
instinctively to the refreshment room, where we had scarcely commenced 
operations upon a splendid piece of roast beef when we were seized by 
our inexorable tormentor and obliged to re-enter our carriage, lest we 
should be too late. This last aggression was more than human pa- 
tience could bear, especially when we found that the train did not start 
for ten minutes after, and we fear we were guilty of uttering some 
emphatic ejaculations in relation to travelling companions generally, 
accompanied by a sincere hope that we might be blessed if ever we were 
caught with Mr Cudbear 11 under our wing” again. With this pious 
aspiration we buried our nose with vicious determination into the softly- 
padded morocco lining of the carriage, and pretended to sleep till the 
welcome word “ Doncaster 1” “’Ncaster!” “ Caster 1” shouted by 
the railway porters as the train drew up alongside the platform, 
announced that we had arrived at the termination of our journey. 

As our readers may feel a natural curiosity to know how we dis- 
posed of our travelling companion, we may at once satisfy their curio- 
sity by confessing that after being dragged by him to The White Hart , 
with headlong haste, lest we should be too late for dinner ; we deter- 
mined to get rid of him at any risk, and having induced him to take 
after dinner an extra pint of wine, with a couple of anti-cholera glasses 
of hot brandy-and-water, and to make his first trial upon a mild cigar, 
he dropped into a heavenly slumber; in which unconscious state we 
had him carefully packed and ticketed, " Mr Cudbear , Thames-street, 
London — With care — This side upwards” and sent by the night train 
back to the metropolis, where we have since had the pleasure of hear- 
ing that he arrived in “ the like order and condition,” and was restored 
by Pickford and Co. to the bosom of his affectionate wife and family, 
on the following morning. We shall now commence business with a c 
glance at the state of affairs on our arrival in Doncaster, and other — 

PRELIMINARY MATTERS OF THE WEEK. 

In the hunt after lodgings, we found that the inhabitants were 
determined to go upon the old tack. The most extravagant demands 
were made for accommodation, and though we venture to assert that 
on no previous occasion have so many places beeu unoccupied on the 
Monday in the race week, those who had apartments to let held out 
pertinaciously for enormous rents* In many iwtsnces, six, seven, and 
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sight guineas were coolly asked for a bed-room and sitting-room of 
Bmall dimensions ; single bed-rooms averaged from two-and-a-half to 
four guineas. The rail, however, will cause a great change in the oofttl* 
pation of lodgings, and it is really time that some check were given to 
the fleecing to which sporting men are generally subjected at the race 
meetings. People wll not in future go, as formerly, “ for the week/* 
when they can pop down and see the all-important race of the meeting, 
“ the St. Leger,” and return home the same night. By the giant 
power of steam, all such abuses, which have existed for years at Don- 
caster, are being gradually swept away ; the inhabitants themselves will 
soon discover the “ error of their ways,” and when too late, will, no 
doubt, regret they did not pursue a different course. On Tuesday 
morning, the number of cards iu the windows of houses, intimating 
that “ lodgings” were to be let out within, were scarcely diminished ; 
and there many remained throughout the week, a legible proof of the 
folly of endeavouring to grasp too much. 

After dinner we “ took a turn about” the town and the symptoms * 
of a bad meeting, we regret to state, were everywhere manifest. The 
list sellers found few purchasers of their “ full entries,” — those made 
this afternoon, it will be seen, were wretched in the extreme, there 
being only half a dozen to the Cup, a couple to the Queen’s Plate, &e. 
Here and there were congregated small knots of touts and other 
sporting characters — a few professionals were to be seen on the steps of 
the rooms, but not a bet was laid, and everything betokened a flatness 
that we never before witnessed on the Monday at Doncaster. Opinions 
were nearly all one way — “ the Dutchman couldtC t lose /” lie had 
arrived safely, in company with Elthiron and The Knight of Avenel, 
on Saturday, and was stated to be in the most blooming condition. 
Those that were out in the morning, and saw him gallop, pronounced 
him a “ flyer” in every sense of the word 1 Honeycomb,® Herbert, 
Old Dan Tucker, Vatican, SAucy Dick, Lady Evelyn, Fernhill, William 
the Conqueror — cum multis aliis — were also on the spot, but nothing 
was considered to have a chance with “ the crack,” upon whom f> to 2 
was currently laid in the course of the day. Scott’s lot were still at 
Pigburn, where it was reported, a trial had taken place iu the morning, 
in which Nunnykirk came off an easy winner, Uriel, being second, 
Thringarth third, and Volcano last ! So much for the hopes ofHho 
u Irish division.” Mr Richard Johnson, the newly-appointed clerk of 
the course, had an office within fifty yards of the rooms — a central 
situation and available to ail parties. We dropped in just as the fiat of 
the morrow had been “ scratched and one peep was enough to form 
a pretty correct notion of the poor sport that might be expected, not 
only on the opening day, but throughout the week — some half dozen 
walks over seemed certain ! 

THE BETTING-ROOM AT NIGHT. 

The betting-room, renovated with excellent taste, and affording in 
its elegant arrangements every convenience for the despatch of business 
presented, as the evening advanced, a thronged appearance, but scarcely 
any disposition to speculate was manifested. 
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All the bets that came under notice are comprised in the following 
scanty list:— 

champagne stakes. 200 to 8 sgst Thringarth (t) 

6 to 4 on Wm. the Conqueror. 6 to 4 on The Fljing Dutchmen 

st. lbger. for this event, and Canezou for the Cup. 

2 to 1 on The Flying Dutchman ces are witch. 

(t 5 to 2) 40 to 1 agst Dacia (t) 

9 to 1 agst Old Dan Tucker (t) 

13 to 1 — Nunnykirk 

The evening was altogether the dullest and most dispiriting that we 
ever remember at Doncaster. The absence of anything like specula* 
tion, and the deluge of rain which fell incessantly during the evening, 
had confined the great majority of the visitors to their lodgings and 
the coffee-rooms of the taverns. 

.Cigars, brandy-and- water, and general conversation were the order 
of the night at the Rooms, in which, having taken our shares, we 
found ourselves at a reasonable hour seeking “ tired Nature's soft re- 
storer — Balmy sleep.” 

TUESDAY. — THE CHAMPAGNE STAKES. 

The rain, which fell incessantly during Monday evening, ceased about 
midnight, and the morning awoke in a doubtful sort of mood ; good 
humour, however, prevailed, the sun peeped through the broken clouds, 
and a light breeze gave promise of the beautiful day which followed. 
We were, as usual, amongst the early birds, who, despising the allure- 
ments of “ the downy,” hastened to the moor 

TO WITNESS THE MORNING GALLOPS. 


Although most of the sporting men were collected as usual, to 
mftke their, observations on this interesting exhibition, there was a great 
failing off in point of numbers, compared with attendance of last year, 
whilst the show of horses exhibited a still greater 'deficit. Amongst the 
early birds were several of the influential of the turf, and many who had 
travelled from town by the night mail, which reached Swinton about 
five a. m. The turf was in the most perfect order, thanks to the rain 
of the previous night' and the great attention that had been paid to it by 
the j>roper authority. 

W. I’ Anson’s and Mr Green’s lots were amongst the earliest arriv- 
als. The former ' consisted of Confederacy and Leonidas, and among 
the latter were Lady Superior, Westow, Witchcraft, Gleam, and one or 
two others. Both the two year olds betrayedf symptoms of recent indis- « 
position. 

Castanette and Ellen Middleton took a gentle gallop, and the latter 
looked all the better for the extra time since York, where she was in 


anything but very blooming condition. 

The veteran Tom Taylor’s string consisted of Mrs Taft, Lady 
Evelyn, Penthesilea, Fernle, and Humphrey. Sir Joseph Hawley’s two 
Fermull and Vatican, also walked and cantered with theip. Lady 
Evelyn and Mrs Taft looked exceedingly well, the Oaks winner being as 
fresh aa a lark. She had a narrow escape, just at starting to canter, by 
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slipping np and falling heavily on her side, but fortunately it did not 
appear to have done her the slightest injury, for she went very free in 
her gallop afterwards. Both of Sir Joseph Hawley’s looked remarkably 
well ; Fernhill none the worse for his hard season’s work, and Vatican 
all the better for his rest since Ascot. Job Marson rode him a steady 
gallop, and by many# he was faucied as likely to beat all but the 
crack. 

From the constant look-out in the direction from which Fobert’a 
horses were expected to arrive, it was pretty evident that the general 
interest was fixed upon a single object. Soon after eight o’clock a trio 
of nags, wearing the well-known dark clothing of the “ Lord of the 
Tournament,” were observed approaching and immediately numerous 
groups of anxious touters and chatting idlers made a general rush to- 
wards them. Elthiron wap in advance, followed by the Flying Dutch- 
man, The Knight of Aveneljbringing up the rear ; “ the flyer” of course, 
being “the observed of all observers,” After walking a short time, they 
went a strong canter, the crack going with great freedom, and almost pull- 
ing the boy out of his saddle, so eager did he appear to “rush to the fore” 
and give Elthiron the go-by. Shortly afterwards, Marlow mounted the 
Derby victor and gave him a good steady gallop, which for a wonder, 
satisfied everybody, and confirmed the prevailing opinion as to the result. 
The Dutchman’s superb condition was the theme of universal admira- 
tion. His eye was clear and bright as diamonds, and he was evidently 
as clean and fit to run as it was possible for trainer to make him. On 
pulling up after his exercise, he scarcely moved a nostril ; there was no 
blowing or heaving of the bellows, and as far as judgment could be form- 
ed of him in clothes, he was as cool and dry as if he had just been rub- 
herd down. Barring accident, the Leger looked a certainty , and dewn 
went the last hopes of the fielders, whose chap-fallen countenances ap- 
peared to imply 

O, that the Dutchman’s draught could bo 
A stunning full bucket of eau-de-vie ! 

Herbert was out, but he did not do much. There was a great di- 
versity of opinion respecting him. Some pronounced him a very nice 
horse, and much improved ; and others denounced him as one of the 
“ wouldn’t have-hira-at-any-price” sort. So much for fancy ! 

Honeycomb took his solitary exercise without attracting any Atten- 
tion from tiie by-standers further than a few observations, far from 
favourable to him or his chance. 

9 Saucy Dick was, considered to have as good a chance as the best of 
the outsiders ; but that chance seemed, to our mind, a very distant one. 

Of Charles Peck’s string, Old Dan Tucker “ gathered all the gape 
seed.” No horse could possibly have looked better, and in his action 
he went as strong and free as his most ardent friends could desire. He 
did plenty of work, and found many supporters, from the manner in 
which he did it. 

Dawson’s, Lord Glasgow’s, Gills, and several other strings were out. 

Numerous inquiries were made for Loup-garou, and his appearance 
was anxiously looked for ; but it was evident the “good time” had not 
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yet oome for his backers. Their only consolation Was, therefore! to u wait 
a little longer 1” 

Not a single bet was laid during our stay upon the moor. 

THE TOWN AND THE ROOMS. 

On our return from the moor, with an. appetite whetted by the 
fresh morning air, to enjoy the capital breakfast which awaited us at 
our caravansera (the Earn Inn), we found the town' in a state of tran- 
quillity, by no means indicative of the opening day of the races. The 
streets were comparatively empty, and though the various trains brought 
a considerable accession of visitors during the day, there was no gain- 
saying the fact that there was a most lamentable falling off in the at- 
tendance, as well as the sport of the day. Even the betting-rooms, 
when we looked in, were thinly attended ; this, however, might be 
accounted for by the sale of Colonel Anson’s stud which took place this 
morning at the Turf Tavern. During the time we remained in the 
rooms, not a bet was laid in our hearing. Many inquiries were made 
about the “ acceptances” for the Cesare witch and Cambridgeshire, and 
several offers made to back, but the book-makers didn’t at all “seem to 
care about it.” 


THE SCRATCHING OF URIEL. 

The mystery which enveloped this horse since his sudden downfal 
from 8 to 25 to 1, at Tattersall’s, was cleared up this morning at half 
past eleven o'clock , when a notification was posted to the effect that 
Uriel was scratched 1 Something to the sort was expected when it was 
known that Scott’s lot had reached their stables at the Salutation, this 
morning, and that he was not amongst them. The string comprised 
Canezou, Thringarth, Nnnnykirk, Iron Duke, Goldfinch, and Volcano. 
Great dcfiibts were entertained about the latter’s starting for the Leger. 
With respect to Uriel, though a good deal was said upon the subject, 
we can state with some degree of certainty that foe horse hAS been “ on 
aud off,” and in anything but a satisfactory state all the year ; still it 
was considered far from a hopeless cAse by his trainer, not only about his 
starting, but absolutely winning, until Saturday last, when he was tried 
and “ found wanting.” Moreover, it was stated that the foot which 
was injured at Goodwood was all right again, but on the shoe being 
removed matter was discovered to have formed, so that, under the 
circumstances, starting was out of the question. The declaration to that 
effect ought, we think, to have been made at the time, and not delayed 
until the very eve of the race. 1 

APPEARANCE OF THE COURSE. 

When we say that the appearance of the course was a counterpart 
of that of the town, we have said sufficient to convey to our readers an 
idea of the flatness of the whole affair. Nobody seemed to tjske any 
interest in the sport, the touters lounged along the roads and about 
the course as though they had no particular business there, the rings 
forraefly so animated, now sent forth only a few feeble sounds; every 
betting man looked in his fellow’s face, ana seemed to say with Macbeth 
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“ there is no speculation in. thine eyes.** The company on the 
Grand Stand was remarkably select— in short, there never was, less 
excitement, or les§ cause for it, known on the first day of meeting# 
when the following events were decided : — 

Sweepsta/ces of 100 sovs each, for four yr olds ; colts, 8st 71b { 
fillies, 8st 31b; maiden horses at the time of starting allowed 51b. The 
winner of the Derby or Doncaster St. Leger to carry 71b. extra. Cup 
Course. 5. subs. 


Lord Stanley’s Canezou 0 F. Butler w. o. 

The Selling Stakes of 10 sovs. each, h fit, with 40 added ; for 
three yr olds, 7st; four, 8st 41b; five, 8st 121b; six and aged, 94A* 
mares and gejdings allowed 31b; the winner to be sold for 300/. if 
demanded, &c. ; if entered to be sold for 250/., allowed 31b ; for 200/.» 
lilb; for 150/., 9lb; for 100/., 121b; for 75/., 161b; or for 50/., 201b. 
St. Leger Course. 5 subs. 


Mr Dawson’s The Little Queen 
(50/.) 

Mr H. Baker names Pheasant, 

Mr T. Walter’s Little Cassino 
Mr A. Johnstone’s Confederacy. . 
Mr B. Green's Lammermoor. • 


3yr, 5st. 5lbs. carried 5st. 71 bs. 

.. .. Arnold 1 

3yrs, 6st. 2Ibs. (150/.) Charlton S 

6yrs, 7st. 51bs. (50/.) Osborne 3 

4yrs. 6st. 121bs. (50/.) G. Oates 4 

3yrs. 6st. 21bs. (100/.) Basham bolted 


Betting . — 6 to 4 agst Lammermoor— 3 to 1 agst. The little 
Queen — 4 to 1 agst Confederacy. . 

Little Cassino made the running to the Red House, whence The 
Little Queen and Pheasant came on together, the former having the 
advantage. From the distance Pheasant made a good effort to get up, 
but was eventually beaten very cleverly by a length. Little Cassino * 
very bad third. 

Run in 3 min. 25 sec. 


At the Mile Post, the favourite, who up to that point tmd ‘held 
the fourth place, bolted, blundered over the rgils, and fell iuto the 
ditch, severely injuring himself. Fortunately, Basham received only a 
slight bruise on his right foot. Confederacy was last throughout, and 
was a long way astern at the finish. The winner was claimed. 

Sweepstakes of 5 sovs each, witli 30 added, for two yr olds ; coita, 
8st. 71bs. ; fillies, 8st. 2lbs. A winner before starting to carry 31hs. 
extra. Horses having started twice without winuing, allowed 31bs. 


Red House in. 

5 subs. 





Mr H. Jones’s 

br. 

c. 

Stepping-stone, 

8st. 4)b*. 

Holmes 

l 

Mr G. Hobson’s 
• extra 

b. 

f. 

Rhedycina, 

8st. 51bs. 

including Bibs. 

Sly 

2 

Mr C. Snewing’s 

b. 

c. 

St. George, 

8st. 71bs. 

WhitohoufM? 

3 

Mr H. Waring’ s 

b. 

S- 

Manifold, 

Sat. lOlbs. 

in 3lbs. extra 

T. Carlisle 

4 

Mr Pedley’s 

br. 

t. 

Leghorn, sister to Tuscan, 8st. 2lbs. Templeman 

A 


Betting . — 7 to 4 on Rhedycina*— 3 to 1 agst $tepping-stone-*4 to l 
agst St. George. 

Stepping-stone, with Leghorn and Rhedycina lying well up, made 
the running to the bend, where Leghorn dropped off and Rhedycina 
went up and collared Stepping-stone. A severe set-to in the last fifty 
yards terminated in favour of Stepping-stone by half a length. Two 
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lengths between the second and third. Manifold next, Leghorn beaten 
off a far. 

Run in 1 min. 15 sec. 

The Champagne Stakes of 50 sots each, h ft, for two yr olds ; 
colts, 8st. 71b ; fillies, 8st 51b. The second horse to save his stake 
and the winner to give six dozen of champagne to 4he Doncaster Racing 
Club* Red House in. 17 subs. 

Mr Meiklam’s br. c. The Italian by Touchstone Templeman 1 
Mr Gordon's % b. c. William the Conqueror, by Touoh-Flatman 2 
Mr Hudson's b. c. Wallace, by Galanthus — Ada Bumby 3 

Betting . — At the commencement of the betting William the Con- 

S fleror and The Italian, were equal favourites. At the close 6 to 5 was 
etted agst the former, and 6 to 5 on the latter. 

The Italian jumped off first, but after a few strides was pulled 
back, and William the Conqueror went in advance, and made the run- 
ning at a good bat, The Italiart lying second to the bend, where he was 
headed by Wallace, who continued second for the next three hundred 
yards, and was then beaten. The Italian reached William (his half 
brother) at the stand, and after an extremely fine race the remainder of 
the distance, he was pronounced the “ Conqueror” by a head. Wallace 
was tailed off a long way. 

Run in 1 min. 13 sec. 

The Cleveland Handicap of 20 sovs each, h. ft. and 5 only, if 
declared, &c., with 60 sovs added by the Corporation ; the owner of 
the second/ horse to receive back his stake, and the winner to pay 10 
sovs towards expences. One mile. 22 subs, 1 1 of whom having de- 
clared, &c., pay only 5 sovs each. 

Mr Lillie’s The Iron Duke, 2 yrs, 6st. 161b. Harrison 1 

Mr yfalker na Maid of Team Valley. 3 yrs, 6st. 71b. Osborn 2 

Betting . — At the opening Maid of Team Valley had the call, but 
at the close 6 to 5 was betted on The Iron Duke. 

Iron Duke waited on the Maid until they arrived within the dis- 
tance, when he went ahead, and, carrying on the running, won easily 
by a length. 

BETTING ON THE COURSE. 


ST. LEGER 

500 to 200 on The Flying Dutch- 
man (t) 

8 to 1 agst Old Dam 
Tucker (t) 

CE8 ARE W1TCI1. 


25 to 1 agst Essedarius (t) 

25 to 1 Glen Saddel (30 to 1 

taken to some money) 


3000 to 

90— Tophana 

(*> 

2000 to 

60 — Puffy 

<*) 

40 to 

1 — Rathmines 

. w 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES. 


26 to 

1 agst Riensi 

w 

1000 to 

30 — Woolwich 

(t), 

40 tp 

1 — Dacia 



DEBBY, 1850. 

16 to 1 agst John o' Groat (t) 

18 to 1 — Bro to Epirote (taken) 
25 to 1 — The Italian 
25 to 1 — William the Conqueror 
40 to 1 — Windbound (taken) 
5000 to 125 — Sweetheart (taken) 
DERBY, 1852, 

7000 to 105 agst Bro to Witchraft 
(taken) 

derby, 1852. 

10,060 to 75 agst c by Ion Ma Mis (I) 
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REMARKS ON THE DAY*S RACING. 

The foregoing account of the racing will enable our redden to 
form a pretty correct estimate of the sport ; it was meagre in quantity 
and moderate in quality. Perhaps, a poorer “bill of fare” was 
never seen on the opening day at Doncaster. The ' Fitz william 8takea 
again failed to produce a race, and a trio of starters only came forth 
for the Champagne, a two year old race of considerable importance in 
reference to future events. Last year it was # carried off by The 
Flying Dutchman. The fields to-day were very small ; but still there 
virus sufficient speculation upon each race, particularly the “ crack** 
event, to give the bookmakers cheering encouragement at the com- 
mencement of the meeting, at which three-fourths of the ra£e* 
booked on paper reduced almost to certainties. Altogether, we 
think, the fielders had no cause to complain this afternoon. 

The first event of the card was the Four Year Old Sweepstakes, 
which, at the appointed hour, was cantered over for by Canezou, who 
ran against one of the policemen on the course, just opposite the Stand, 
and nearly rolled over him. Fortunately, however, Butler recovered 
her without injury to either horse or man further than a considerable 
shaking, which rendered the latter insensible for a time. He was 
crossing the course, and had got clear of the mare, but losiug his pre- 
sence of mind, on hearing her approaching and the shouts of the by- 
standers, he turned round, got right in her track, and it was a miracle 
that all were not down together. Having nothing else to do to-day, 
Frank came to the course in his ordinary dress, and cantered her over 
in “ walking costume,’* whereupon a fine was hinted at, but on search 
being made for a law to that effect, none could be found amongst the 
“ rules and regulations” of the meeting, so that Master Butlo* escaped 
the infliction. 

Business commented in reality with the Selling Stakes, for which 
Lammermoor was a great pot, but preferring a jump at the rails by the 
mile-post — fortunately without injuring his jockey — to landing his party 
in triumph, the race fell an easy victory to Little Queen, a great strap- 
ping animal, standing nearly 17 hands high, to whom the appellatiou of 
the monstre Queen might be more appropriately applied. 

The following race was another “ turn-up” for the fieldsmen. A 
quintet came to the post, and 7 to 4 was laid oil Rhedycina, who, it will 
be seen, carried 31bs. extra for winning. But the pot again boiled over, 
fend the mare was beaten, after a smart race, by Stepping-stone (allowed 
31b. for having been beaten twice) by half a length, to the utter 
amazement of the backers of the favourite, who, it will be remembered 
cut down one of the Goodwood flyers, Countess, in the most hollow 
manner at Brighton, with the odds of 4 to l on tbe latter ! Her defeat 
to-day, may, in some degree; be attributed to the badness of the pice, 
and we think it not at all improbable that if she had come right away 
instead of waiting, the resnlt would have been different. Of Stepping* 
stone we have before spoken as a very improving sort 6f horse, and lus 
performance to-day confirms the opinion we formed of him both $f, 
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Liverpool and York. At the latter place, it will be remembered, he 
ran very respectably in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes with the 
Italian. 

Encouraged, therefore, with Stepping-stone’s victory over Rhedy- 
cina, who had previously beaten Countess (supposed to be better than 
William the Conqueror), the friends of The Italian gained additional 
confidence, and he immediately obtained the call of the Goodwood 
nag, on whom as much as 6 to 4 and 7 to 4 was laid in the morning. 
After several fluctuations the betting at starting was 6 to 5 on The 
Italian, who looked remarkably fresh, and the same against William the 
Conqueror, whose general appearance, certainly did not please us. 
Their only <o npetitor was Wallace, a ronghish, mean-looking, two year 
old by Galanthus (the first of his get), who was beaten a long way. 
The race was entirely between the two “ cracks.” The Italian was 
first off, but Flatman directly afterwards took William to the front, and 
with The Italian lying at his quarters, inside next the rails, made 
strong play to half way up the distance, when Templeman began to 
draw up, and the pair were fairly locked together, Templeman quiet, 
nnd Flatman at work, till the last two or three strides, when Sim, 
whose orders were to wait to the very last, got The Italian’s head in 
front, and landed him the winner by a “ bare nob,” amidst the most 
exulting shouts from all quarters; everybody, especially the ring, 
appearing exceedingly pleased at Mr Meiklam’s success, an event we 
last week foretold in the following words : — “ The Italian’s party insist 
that he ought not to have been beaten, either at Liverpool or Good- 
wood. Giving them credit for the correctness of their judgment, we 
shall award him the preference, and expect to see the blue and white 
stripe victorious, by the prowess of The Italian.” It was a beautiful 
struggle^ and though many insist that The Italian only just won, we 
entertain a different opinion, and think he won very cleverly — if not 
easily at last. Of the chance of either for the Derby we certainly do 
not think very highly. The Italian has great speed, but we doubt his 
ability to “ stay” the Epsom course. Still he is not a horse we should 
like to “ pot,” or have on the wrong side of the book, if he were to 
come fit and well to the post. William the Conquer'd we cannot have 
at any price. He is an over-rated animal. Unless they have one con- 
siderably better at home, the Derby will not go to Goodwood next year. 
Both parties were very “ sweet” to-day, and Mr Meiklam is reported to 
have won a good stake. So unshaken was his confidence in The 
Italian that he backed him for 1,000 even against the Goodwood nag, 
at Warwick, the week before. 

Out of the eleven acceptances for the Cleveland handicap, a couple 
only came to the post. Both had a strong party, and at first 6 to 4 was 
laid on The Maid of Team Valley, but The Iron Duke’s friends after- 
wards came out, backed him freely, and he left off at 5 to 4 on him. 
The result is soon told, the horses waited for the first quarter of a mile, 
when he took the lead, and <won in a canter. Our predictions in this 
race were fulfilled to the latter. We said " The Iron Duke ought to 
win, and The Maid of Team Valley save her stake by being second.” 
So far, 0 ) good. 
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The racing was over at about a quarter-past four, when we returned 
with the select few to the town, and paid our visit to 

THE BETTING-ROOM AT NIGHT. 

With the exception of The Dutchman, who looked up with a more 
formidable front thqp ever, the intended candidates for St. Leger 
honours were driven up and down in so extraordinary a manner that it 
was not without great difficulty we could at the conclusion of business 
“ fix” their respective prices for the purpose of furnishing a correct 
list of quotations. 4 

2 to 1, 5 to 2, and, in three instances, 3 to 1, to 700/., were laid 
with increased confidence on'the “ Flyer then came Old Dan Tucker, 
oscillating between 8 and 12 to 1, and at last stopping at 10 to l. 

A demonstration in favour of Thringarth in preference to Nunny- 
kirk caused the latter to recede to 20 to 1, whilst the former advanced 
to 16 to 1 ; but he soon fell back to 18 to 1, and was finally peppered 
at 20 and 26 to 1 . 

200 even was betted on Hubert against Vatican, in their places \ 
1 00 to 7 against The Flying Dutchman being placed first, Nunnykirk 
second, and Old Dan Tucker third; 1,000 to 5 agst Ekhiron, being 
first and the Dutchman second ; 600 to 100 against Thringarth being 
placed either first, second, or third — the backer afterwards offered to 
take 600 to 200; 500 even between Nunnykirk and Thringarth; 100 
even on Westow against Snucy Dick in their places ; 15 to 1 against 
Lord Eglinton’s two being first or second. 

Lord Eglinton, who was present, made no mystery of his opinion 
and intentions. He said that if he knew he could win 50,000/, with 
Elthiron, he would not do it . He should run for the second money ; 
and would take 1,300 to 100 that his two were first and second! He 
considered the Dutchman good enough to give any thing in4he race a 
stone! 

BT. LEGER? CB9ARKWITCH. 

5 to 2 on The Flying Dutchman 14 to 1 agst Ksscdarius (tf) 

10 to 1 agst Old Dan Tucker 15 to 1 — Glenvalvon («) 

20 to 1 — Nunnykirk 1000 to 30 — Glen Saddcl (t) 

20 to 1 — Thringarth 5000 to 100 — Old Dan Tucker (t) 

25 to 1 — Volcano Cambridgeshire stakes. 

30 to 1 — Raucy Dick 16 to 1 agst Rienzi (20 to 1 taken 

30 to 1 — Vatican to some money) 

30 to 1 — Herbert derby, 1850. 

great Yorkshire handicap, 50 to 1 agst Clincher (taken) 

4 to 1 agst Thringarth 

5 to 1 — Psalmsinger 

Having thus wound up the not-over* satisfactory labours of the day, 
we prepared to meet the business of the important morrow without any 
sanguine hopes of being better rewarded for our trouble. 

WEDNESDAY— THE ST. LEGER. 

The day on which all the hopes, fears and doubts that had been 
nursed for the lost six months*, respecting the result of the all-important 
St. Leger, were to be solved had at length arrived, but never perhaps 
with such little apparent interest. Formerly people used to be stfatfeig 
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with the lark oa the Leger morning, and the demands for boots, bar- 
bers, and soda-water in every hotel and lodging-house in Doncaster 
before sis o’clock, was quite bewildering. On last Wednesday, how- 
ever, there were none of those exciting manifestations, visitors lay 
abed till eight or nine o’clock in the morning, and then strolled idly 
about the town for half an hour or so before breakfast, without any 
other apparent design than to get an appetite for their matutinal meal. 
The number of strangers in the town was considerably below the aver- 
age of former years, but it was the paucity of the attendance, as much 
as the do-nothing, listless appearance of the individuals composing the 
groups who loitered at the doors of the various hotels, that gave an 
unusual dulness and flatness to the scene. * There can be no doubt that 
the number of railway lines which converge upon Doncaster from every 
side, will have the effect of diminishing the number of persons who 
will in future remain in the town during the week. The facilities for 
coming in the morning and returning in the evening are now so great 
that few people, except those who, like the Londoners, reside at a very 
great distance, would think of stopping the night in Doncaster. The 
townspeople may, therefore, make up their minds that Doncaster will 
not in ffeture be the sojourning place during the week of all who come 
to the races, though the attendance at them should be greater 
than ever. 

If anything were wanting to render the affair peculiarly dull, it 
was the threatening aspect of the heavens, surcharged with dark, 
leaden-coloured clouds, that seemed ready every moment to discharge 
their pluvious contents upon the earth. Before starting for the course, 
we paid our morning visit to 

THE BETTING ROOMS. 

Thcf following, with exception of several bets between horses 
which it is unnecessary to particularise, were the only bets that came 
under our notice • 

8T. leger. 25 to 1 agst Thringarth 

5 to 2 on the Plying Dutchman great yorrshirb handicap. 

12 to 1 agst Old Dan Tucker 4 to 1 agst Thringarth 

15 to 1 — Nunnykirk 5 to 1 — Mrs Taft 

18 to 1 — Vatican 6 to 1 — Psalmsinger 

THE COURSE AND THE COMPANY. 

The move to the course commenced about twelve Vclock, and the 
town was speedily discharged of natives and strangers, who might be 
seen, as the Yankees say, “ streaking” up the hill,* and lining the 
course along the ropes on either side of the judge’s chair. At about a 
quarter to one the special train, which had left Shoreditch at five in 
the morning, arrived with a strong reinforcement of Londoners, who, 
thanks to the punctuality with which the trains were run on this line, 
wejrein time to see the Leger run for, though this enjoyment must have 
been greatly lessened by the rain that came down in bncketsfull during 
the eritire afternoon. The corapany on the" grand stand was neither so 
numerous nor so aristocratic as we have seen it. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE LEGER— -SCENES IN THE ENCLOSURES, &C« 

The two events which preceded the St. Leger on (he card having 
been disposed of an interval of three-quarters of an hour afforded 
ample time for the final “ squaring/ 1 and investments upon the impor* 
tant event so soon §bout to be decided. The race was timed in the 
cards for a quarter-past three, but long before that hour a most unfor- 
tunate change in the weather took place. The early part of the 
morning was altogether fine, but as the time arrived for moving to the 
course, the clouds began to drop hints that top-cofts, waterproofs, and 
umbrellas would be desirable companions throughout the afternoon. 
Numbers, however, disregarded the warning, and had reason afterwards 
to repent their carelessness. The rain continued to increase, and by 
the time the great mass had finally “ settled down 9 ' for the racing, it 
fell heavily. But it was not until the horses began to make their 
appearance in the enclosure to be saddled that a correct estimate could 
be formed of what was to follow. The clouds flitted about, and here 
and there light streaks of “dirty blue 1 * held out faint hopes of n 
partial cessation of hostilities on the part of the elements. “ It will 
soon pass over,” was the general remark, but a single glance in the 
direction to the right of the stand was enough to satisfy the most 
sceptical in weather prognostications that the heavy masses of black 
clouds threatened a regular soaking. 

In the meantime Honeycomb and Saucy Dick had entered the en* 
closure, which was scantily attended, nearly all “ the ring” having 
mizzled and taken shelter under the portico and in the large saloon, 
whilst some two or three hundred, more fortunately provided with 
waterproof coverings, remained outside for the purpose of getting as 
good a peep at the condition of the nags as was obtainable under the 
circumstances. Honeycomb did not certainly look aver-blootfling, nor 
was it to be expected, when a review of his doings this year were taken 
into consideration. Saticy Diclj was looking considerably better than at 
Goodwood, but when brought into comparison with others of his compe- 
titors, who meanwhile had come into the inclosure, there was nothing 
about his appearance to warrant the belief that his lucky jockey would 
land the “ black and white stripe" in the same position that 'he did the 
“ straw colour” last year, when mounted ou the “ magnificent son of 
Touchstone and Crucifix,” who, after a lapse of eight and forty years 
broke the charm which had existed since Champion, in 1800, carried off 
the Derby and St. Leger the same year. The popular owner of Springy 
•Jack’s own brother, however, thought differently, and observed that 
“ if any thing happened to the crack he thought he should win 1” This 
straightforward avowal, and the easy victory of his stable companion. 
Farthingale, in the first race of the day, gave to the backers of Saucy 
Dick a little more confidence though as soon as they saw " the flyer* 
gallop up the course, all idea of winning must have been at an en d. . 

On the arrival of John Scott's pair, «Thringarth and Nunnykirk, 
there was a great rush to get a peep at them, especially the black 'un, 
who certainly never looked so fit to run in his life. There was none of 
the excessive sweating and nervousness he showed at York ; a similar 
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observation applies to Honeycomb, but the great difference in the 
weather might have produced the effect. There it was exceedingly 
sultry, whilst hgj|$ the rain was falling as if from a shower hath, and 
the atmosphere was remarkably cold. It was very evident which was 
the nag, notwithstanding all that was said to the contrary, and the cir- 
cumstance of Frank Butler being upon Thringarth, whose owner had a 
prior claim to his services, had no effect upon their respective positions 
m the market, Nunnykirk leaving off decidedly the better ’favourite of 
the two. The services of Alfred Day had been specially “ retained” 
for the “ black ’un> and it is somewhat singular that the last occasion 
(if our memory correctly serves), on which this very clever young artist 
rode for the Malton stable, was when he landed the prior of St. Mar- 
garet’s, then called the Joanna colt (another black^un), in triumph for 
the Cambridgeshire, in 1846. Thringarth, though a remarkably good- 
ldoking horse, and also in admirable condition, did not please the cog - 
noscenti , who, on^tliis occasion, went for the new in preference to the 
old master. Whilst walking about, Thringarth repeatedly made an at- 
tempt to leave the impression of bis plates upon some of the by-standers, 
bat fortunately without doing any injury though he did send his own 
trainer’s old friend (Mr Markwell) to grass, by a "lift” on the thigh, 
whilst he was in the act of straightening the animal’s clothes. 

Westow, from his frequent appearance before the public, was suffi- 
ciently wellknown ; consequently few designed to honour him with more 
than a passing notice, paying at the same; time a compliment to his 
trainer for the animal’s fresh looks and excellent condition. The same 
must be said of the appearance of Herbert, which reflected great credit 
upon Beresfqrd, his trainer. He is a fine showy animal, and had a 
first-rate man on ' his back, still we did not like him at all, considering 
that he would prefer a muchShorter distance. As far as looks went, 
after Tlie Dutchman, we certainly liked Vatican better than anything 
else. We question if he was ever in betted facing trim. . Many fancied 
him strongly, and backed him for the “pff chance” at the last. 

The foregoing having left the inclosure, the appearance of the 
crack was looked forward to with anxious expectation, which was at 
last relieved by the approach of the animal in question, who, with 
Elthiron and Old Dan Tucker were saddled in a private spot near the 
top of the course. Onward they came, like Van Tramp and Eryx, in 
1847, attended by their ever-watchful trainer and his nephew (who led 
the Dutchman by the bridle), George Leadbitter, under whose care he 
had been placed, to “ make assurance doubly sure,” and another 
officer; Charles Marlow, who steered him through his Derby victory, 
again crossing the Dutchman $ and John Cartwright doing the needful 
for liis less pretending companion, Elthiron. The magnificent appear- 
ance and blooming condition of the crack were the subject of .universal 
admiration on all sides. His skilful trainer had done everything in his 
power to bring him to tlie post in the finest possible condition, and 
uever was an animal trained 4o a greater state of perfection. Many 
thought him lighter than he was at Epsom; and perhaps he was so, 
for be had done tremendous work of late— -indeed, few could have stood 
9 qch a preparation as he had undergone, thanks to his old schoolmaster, 
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Van Tromp, his own half-brothSr. Nor could a fault be found with 
the appearance of Elthiron, but, when brought into comparison with 
his more showy companion, the evident superiority of the Dutchman 
caused him tou be little heeded. As they walked down the course, 
past the. stand,, there was a general rush from the sheltering-places to 
get a view of the favourite ; and as the lot cantered up again, from the 
tremendous manner in which he pulled, and his easy, corky, bounding 
action, the Dutchman certainly looked, as a noble lord justly observed 
" able to win with one of them on his back an<j nine out of every 
ten, we dare venture to assert, had already anticipated the fiat of Mr 
Clarke. Old Dan Tucker looked as fit to run as his most sanguine 
friends could desire. His party remained confident to the last of heat- 
ing everything but the favourite, and “he would make him gallop/’ 
they said, “ or they were sadly out in their reckoning.” 

During all this time the rain had increased in violence, and the 
weather was momentarily becoming more “ dirty,” as sailors say* The 
dark black clouds had gradually blotted the whole sky, and now dis- 
charged their soaking contents with almost sufficient force to wash the 
poor jockeys out of their saddles. They were drenched to the skin, 
and the water ran from their boots and their horses’ backs as if from a 
water-pipe. Notwithstanding “the pelting of the pitiless storm,' 1 
however, the spectators who lined the side of the course, and the occu- 
pants of the stand determined to see it out, and stood their ground 
“ like bricks” until the race was over, though, even with the aid of 
glasses, it was exceedingly difficult to distinguish the colours at any dis- 
tance. In the teeth of these adverse circumstances, the Dutchman 
retained his position with remarkable firmness to the last. 

After their preparatory canters, the jockeys were not long in pro* 
cecding to the post, where Mr Hibburd succeeded in soon gettiijg them 
in order, without the annoyance of a parade before the Stand} and 
afteru slight feint, cause/l by Honeycomb’s and Elthiron’s desire to be 
off, the flag was lowered, and away they went at as good a pace as 
Saucy Dick could make — the Dutchman and his companion being abso- 
lutely the last off, and “ The Flyer” the last of all. It was very 
evident they were going to cut him down if they could, but the result 
showed the absurdity of such an idea being for an instant entertained. 
The race will be found folly described below ; suffice it, therefore, to 
observe that (as well as could be distinctly observed through 
the mist and rain, which made almost all the jackets the same 
colour), the Dutchman, on going over the hill, had reached 
tne fifth place, and passing Old Dan shortly afterwards, was 
third at the Red House. At this point, Saucy Dick and Herbert 
were observed to give way, and Nunnykirk to approach the front, 
the lead ljeing left with Vatican, -who on making hie appear*#** 
first round the bend was proclaimed to be winning. In anutbef 
stride or two, however, the Dutchman, who had been lying in his sftdfce, * 
pulling double, passed him like a shot, and going clean away by hmuislf 
galloped home the easist of winners, upwards of two lengths in 
advance of Nunnykirk, who beat Vatican as far for the second prior. 
Had Marlow wished he could have made a wretched example cf 1% 
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opponents ; as it was, The Dutchman won, hard held, and at no part of 
the race wa* at more than half speed. As soon as it could be distinctly 
seen that Lord Eglinton’s colours were in advance at the distance cries 
of “The Dutchman wins!” burst from thousands of tongues at the 
same instant, and from all ^parts of the oourse the most vehement 
cheering was renewed over and over again. Such a scene of genuine 
excitement and downright gratification we never before witnessed. 
On the horse being led back to the inclosure, cheers were given sepa- 
rately for Lord a§d Lady Eglinton, for Fobert, for Marlow, and for 
the hero himself. Hundreds of hands were thrust forward to give 
both trainer and jockey a hearty shake — in fact, Fobert was almost 
pulled to pieces in the attempt made by a body of his admirers to chair 
him round the inclosure. On the Dutchman’s saddle being removed 
lie was as dry underneath as when it was placed on him — in fact, in 
vacing language, he had not “ turned a hair,” neither did he blow, 
nor exhibit the least signs of distress. Whilst he stood near the 
weighing-room the beau ideal of a racer, the u admired of all admirers,” 
pawing the ground as if conscious of his vast superiority, an enthusias- 
tic admirer drew a “ Derby” silk handkerchief from bis pocket, and 
after wiping the conqueror's back, folded it solemnly up, and returned 
it to his pocket in safety, to be preserved as a precious relic of the most 
wonderful double victory on record, that of the Derby and St. Leger be- 
ing won by the same animal, ridden by the same jockey, trained by the 
same trainer, and the property of the same owner. Surplice, last year, 
it will be remembered, was ridden by different jockeys in the Derby and 
St. Leger, and trained by different trainers ; and in 1800, Champion 
was ridden by Clift for the Derby and Buckle for the Leger. 

The race was no sooner over than a general “ break-up” took place. 
The raiq continued to come down in torrents, and everybody made a 
rush for shelter, whilst crowds took their departure from the course in 
all directions, and it very speedily presented arv ordinary every-day ap- 
pearance, quite the reverse of what might have been expected, if the day 
had been favourable. The rush for refreshments — liquids in particular 
— at the Grand Strand, after the race, was tremendous. Champagne 
corks flew about in all directions, the winners, of course, “ coming out,” 
as they ought to do on such occasions. 

We have seldom seen jockeys in a worse plight than they exhibited 
this afternoon, with their faces and garments completely bespattered 
with mud, nndlheir jackets washed into an undistinguishable mixture 
of all colours. To attempt to describe tbe condition of the visitors, and 
the scene that we witnessed on the stand, during and after the races, 
would be useless ; the pencil of George Cruikshonk or Phiz could alone 
do justice to them. Suffice it to observe, that. the dreadful state of the 
weather quite spoiled the interest of the race* and is show that 
it liad its effect upon the attendance, we need only state that the 
"receipts to-day fell 300/. short of what they did up to the same time las t 
year. * , 

The racing was over about half-past four o’clock, thus affording 
the Londoners who patronised the special train in the morning just half 
hu hour to get back to the station, before returning on their homeward 
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journey, which must have been anything but a pleasant one, in wet 
clothes, on a cold night. 

We must now proceed to a detail of the racing, which came off Oi 
follows : — 

The Doncaster Plate (Handicap), of 15 sovs each, 10 ft, with 100 
added by the corporation of Doncaster, for three years olds and up- 
wards. Red House in. 8 subs. 


Mr Payne’s Farthingale, 3 yra. 8sfc. Otbs. Flatman t 

Lord Chesterfield’s Penthesilea, 3 yra. 7at. Olbs. G. Oates. 8* 

Lord Glasgow’s bm by The Provost— Miss Whip, 5 yrs. 7s t. 71hs. G. Harrison 3 

Mr Nolan's Blucher, 4 yrs. 8st. 71bs, F. Butler 4 

Mr Banks's The Swift, 3 yrs. 6jst. 81bs. W. Sharpe 5 

Mr Lawson’s Kdeshear (h-b), 5 yrs. 8afc. 5lbs. M. Noble 6 

Betting . — 7 to 4 agst Penthesilea — 3 to 1 agst Keleshca — 4 to 1 
agst Farthingale — 4 to 1 agst Blucher. 

Penthesilea and Swift made the running alternately, followed by 
Farthingale, who came out when within a distance and a half of home, 
and obtained possession of the lead. Penthesilea made a vigorous effort 
to regain it, but was beaten easily by a length. A similar distance be- 
tween second and third, and between third and fourth. 

Run in 1 min. 14 sec. 

Her Majesty's Plate of 100 gs ; three yr olds, 7st ; four, 8st 51bs ; 
five, 8st 12lbs ; six and aged, 9st 21bs. Cup Course. 

Capt. Horcut’s Mlerdale, 5 yrs. J Marsnn v 1 

Mr B. Green’s Swiss Boy, 4 yrs. C, Wintringham 2 

Betting. — 2 to 1 on Ellerdale. 

The favourite waited until about half-way in the distance, when she 
went ahead, and won very easily by half a length. 

Run in 4 min. 40 sec. * 

The St. Leger Stakes of 50 sovs each, h ft for throe yr olds ; colts, 
8st 71b; and filles, 8st2lbs. The owner of the second horse to receive 
300 sovs out of the Btakes, and the third 100 sovs. The winner to pay 
100 sovs towards expenses. St. Leger Course. 10 subs. 

Lord Eglinton's The Flying Dutchman . • . . C. Marlow 1 

Mr A Nichol's Nutmykirk .. .. A. Day 2 

Sir J Hawley’s Vatican .. .. .. J. Marion 3 

Lord Clifden’a Honeycomb . . . • J. Robinson 4 


Started, but not placed 
Mr Bowes’s Thringarth. . 

Lord Eglinton’s Elthiron. . 

Mr B. Green's Westow . . 

Mr Payne’s Saucy Dick . ‘ . • 

Mr R. II. NeviU's Herbert . . . . 

M. Pedley’s Old Dan Tucker . • 

Betting at starting. 


F. Butler 0 
Cartwright 0 
O. Wintringhnm O 
Flatman 0 
S. Rogers 0 
8. Templeman 0 


2 to 1 on The Flying Dutchman 
15 to 1 agst Nunnykirk 

15 to 1 — Vitican 

16 to 1 — Old Dan Tucker 
20 to 1 — Thringarth 


35 to 1 agst Herbert 
5# to 1 — Elthiron 
40 to 1 — Saucy Dick 
50 to 1 — Honeycomb 
100 to 1 — Westow 
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THE RACE AND THE RESULT. 

To describe the circumstances of preparation, the intense interest 
that was created, and the “ pelting of the pitiless storm,” braved un- 
flinchingly by congregated thousands “ eager for the fray,” would be to 
repeat the observations given above. We shall, therefore, proceed with- 
out further preface to the starting-post, and committee the race* 

Honeycomb and Elthiron break away, but are soon brought back. 
All are now well together. The flag is dropped, and away throw the 
"steaming wet go the gallant steads in beautiful order, Saucy Dick making 
the running at a good pace, followed by Herbert, Vitican, and Old Dan 
Tucker. Thringarth, The Flying Dutchman, and Elthiron, after the 
first fifty yards, lying together in the middle of the ruck ; Nunnykirk 
about a length behind Thringarth, Westowand Honeycomb bringing up 
the rear. No change of moment occurs until they arrive at the wood 
near the road. Saucy Dick then disappears from the front, whilst the 
backers of Herbert, Old Dan Tucker, and Thringarth have their hopes 
quite extinguished. Vatican immediately takes possession of the lead, 
whilst the Dutchman, having gradually improved his position, lies up in 
close attendance, Nunnykirk being third, Elthiron and Houeycomb the 
next two* At the distance tremendous cheers burst forth an all sides, 
for The Dutchman bears his colours to the front : in vain does Vatican 
stretch after him. At the half distance the latter is passed by Nunny- 
kirlv* hut The Dutchman gallops on in undisturbed possession of the lead, 
aqd whilst deafening shouts reverberate afar, and hats are hurled into 
thp jnr, he achieves the glorious triumph very easily by two lengths. 
About the same distance is between the second and third, and between 
the third and Honeycomb, who repeats his Derby running and is fourth, 
Elthiron fifth, Thringarth sixth, Old Dan Tucker seventh, Saucy Dick, 
eighth, Herbert ninth, and Westow last. The pace, considering the 
wretched state of the weather, was good throughout. 

Run in 3 min. 20 sec. ' 

The Municipal State of 200 sovs each, h ft ; for two yr olds ; colts, 
8st. 71b; and fillies, 8st. 41bs. The owner of the second horse saved 
his stake. Red House in 6 subs. 


Lord Eglinton's 
Lord Glasgow’s 

ch. 

c. 

The Knight of Avenel 

C. Marlow 

1 

b. 

c. 

by Bay Middleton — Canada Ftatman 

2 

Colonel Ansou’s 

b. 

f. 

sis to Sweetmeat 

F. Butler 

3 

Mr B. Green's 

br. 

c. 

Gleam 

C. Wintringham 

4 


Melting. — 6 to 4 agst The Knight of Avenel— *5 to 2 agst Gleam — 
and 3 to 1 agst Canada colt. Gleam, followed by The Knight and sister 
to Sweetmeat, led to the distance, whence The Knight carried on the 
panning, and won easily by a length, Canada colt beating sister to 
, Sweetmeat by a neck. Gleam failed off. 

'.i. , , Run in 1 min. 1(3 sec. 

Sweepstake* irf 10 sovs each, h ft, with 60 added by the Corpora- 
UtWh fo* two yr olds, 7«t; and three, 9st s fillies and geldings allowed 
31b. The second saved his stake. Red House ip g subs. 

Hobsons bi t RMfriflo/ t yi*. Rodney 1 

AlfrJff. Jones's . v b. Stepping-Stone, £ J« P*n* 2 
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Col. Anson’s 

b. f* 

by Touchstone— Potential yra. J. Charlton 

3 

Mr Vomer’s 

br. f. 

The Recluse, 

2 yrs. W. Sharpe 

4 

Mr Pedley’s 

f. 

Lady Bountiful, 

2 yra. Harrison 

5 

Lord Chesterfield's 

b, c. 

Humphrey, 

2 yrs. G. Oates 

a 


Betting * — 6 to 4 agst Rhedycina — 2 to 1 agst Recluse— 5 to 2 
agst Stepping-Stone. 

Recluse made tne running, followed by Potentia filly and Rhedy* 
cina, to the distance, where the latter took second place ; in the neat 
moment she went to the front, carried on the running, and won easily 
by two lengths. Stepping-Stone, Potentia filly, *and Recluse raced ill 
together, Stepping-Stone obtaining second place by a neck, and Potentia 
filly beating Recluse by the same distance ; the others tailed off. 

Race not timed. 

A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE LEGER* 

We have not much to add to the foregoing report of the day's pro* 
cecdings. The Flying Dutchman has now, we think, fully borne out 
the opinion we have ever entertained of his vast superiority. His very 
easy and triumphant victory to-day has proved that what we have all 
along asserted with respect to the Derby was quite correct. Since the 
first time that he appeared in public, we have ever stuek to The Dutch- 
man, without allowing our opinion of liis merits to be in any degree 
shaken. As yet he is an unvanquished horse, and, if he continue to enjoy 
the same excellent health that he has ever done, we think the day ismr 
distant that will witness the tarnish of his laurels. What an etching 
event the Cup would have been, had he been entered and met Canezou 
at list. A more extraordinary career, than„that of the Flying Dutch- 
man, we never remember and the fact of 3 to 1 being laid upon him, a 
month previous to the Leger, is unparalleled in the annals of the turf. 
Less odds were taken ubout him for the race just over, immediately after 
the Derby, than about any other animal in our time ; and another such a 
betting race as the present it would be difficult to point out, at the time 
of starting, with 2 to 1 laid on one , and 15 to 1 then offered n§ain*t 
anything else. The only other instances in the nineteenth century, we 
believe, of the Leger being won by the favourite with odds on him, was 
in 1815, when Sir W. Maxwell's Filho da Puta was backed at evens, and 
won, beatiug fourteen others. In 1839, 6 to 4 was laid on Charles XI L, 
at starting, and after the dead heat with Euclid, the betting began at $ 
to 4 on Charles, but closed at 6 to 5 on Euclid. 

The manner in whioh The Dutchman retained his position in 
the market, bdth for the Derby and St. Leger, speaks volumes in 
favour of the high opinion entertained by the public of the honour- 
able character of his noble, owner, and the great trust reposed in his 
honest, upright and straightforward trainer and jockey. What oppor- 
tunities have they not had of amassing great wealth, by doing wrong ! 
—but they have not abused the confidence of either their wpbte master 
or the public, And have thereby earaecLfor themselves a charade* and 
renown, against which the hreit h of scandal mo never prevail. The 
enthusiasm which his lordship's success created this afternoon was only 
a northern echo of the joyful manifestations in the south on the otpa* 
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sion of The Dutchman’* victory, in the Derby. Further probf need 
not be adduced of the great popularity enjoyed by the Earl of Eglinton 
amongst all classes of her Majesty’# sporting subjects, as a nobleman 
who runs hie horses for “ glory,. bonegu:,and renown,” and who spurns 
the tricks that are every-day played > on the turf by otters equally 
“ high in authority.” What a noble example hia lordship set to those 
who hold up their heads so highly, by his manly declaration on Tues- 
day night, when, said he, “ If I knew I could win 50,000/. with 
iUMron, I would not do *° > be rmfor the second place, but I 
declare to win faith the best”' His lordship has ever been, one of the 
turf’s brightest ornaments, and fully deserves the unparalleled good 
fortune that attends his racing career. He has won the Derby once, 
and the St. Leger three times— viz., in 1842,^with Blue Bonnet, and in 
1847 and ’49 with Van Tromp, and his half brother, The Flying 
Dutchman, besides the Ascot, Goodwood, and an immense number of 
other valuable cups and prizes. His lordship can proudly boast of 
being the possessor of the only animal that ever won the Derby 
and St. Leger in the same year, trained by the same trainer, and 
ridden by the same jockey. Fobert can say with pride that he trained 
the first Derby winner ever trained at Middleham, in addition to car- 
rying. off* -the St. Leger the same year with the same animal, and 
Charles Marlow alone has had the good fortune to ride the winner in 
both races.. 

We cannot conclude our observations upon this great victory with- 
out awarding to Fobert the highest possible praise for the great care 
and attention bestowed upon his horses, without whidi they could 
never have been brought, to the post in the superb condition their ap- 
pearance presented*. We wish him health and happiness to enjoy his 
triumphs for many years to come. Of Marlow we can safely speak in 
the same c terms, and it affords us great pleasure to observe that his 
great- talents are becoming more and more appreciated every day* Such 
are the fruits of a straightforward and honest .career. As a proof of 
the great care bestowed upon The Dutchman, and in order that the 
horse might escape foul play, the services of Lead-bitter were secured 
after his arrival at Doncaster, and his stable was nightly guarded by an 
officer, in addition to which a nephew of Fdbert’s slept in the stable 
the night before the race. The Dutchman occupied, the same box at 
the Turf Tavern that Elis, Mango, and Van Tromp Aid in fotmet yem, 
and Eithiron was located in that where Nutwifch stood m 1843. There 
' was great rejoicing in the evening at the above weU-knowa sporting 
hostelrie of Mrs. Bowe, where, likewise, /toads the renowned Bay Mid- 
dleton, the sire of the invincible Plying Dutobwan. 

Curious to relate, poor Lord George was in some manner interested 
m the fate of both the horses that have in the last two years broken 
the' “ Champion charm;’ 9 Surplice waa bred by him out of his 
favourite mare 'Crucifix (whom wesaw on;tbe Leger morning quietly 
grilling in one of the paddboke Wlriob adjoins a back route to the 
course), and The Flying Dutchman was get by his favourite stallion 
BayMiddleton. Of The Dutchman Lord George entertained every 
high opinion, and shortly before his death, in speaking of hi® to a 
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friend, he observed, “ Whatever beats The . Dutchman wilt beat the 
devil F* * ’ .. * * , ' 

Nunnykirk, after all, r anseco® dbegtm the face, and for the third 
time proved that ihsTwo Thousand running was correct between him 
and Honeycomb, who, it will be seen, occupied in the Leger exactly 
the same position that he did hi the Derby and Great Yorkshire Beekaa 
at York. He also beat Elthiroh, though the: latter defeated him in ilfr 
Ebor St. Leger, and, we think, bad n$ persevered today, he would 
have done so again. It must have been highly* gratifying to Alfeed 
Day to turn the tables upon Old Dan Tucker, ana obtain the second 
place to-day with Nunnykirk, after beating the latter at York, upon 
Old Dan. There can be no doubt, therefore, that, as we said at the 
time, Nunny kirk’s defeat there was a mistake; and as for his running 
in the Derby it would be absurd to » consider it his true form. Previous 
to the meeting to-day Honeycomb beat Vatican on three occasions, but 
aiow the latter comes out and defeats Honeycomb easily. iBueh “ in 
and out” running with all the three year olds this year, except Tilt 
Dutchman and Tadmor, was never seen. 

With respect to our prophecy upon the race, The Dotchnan folly 
bore out the opinions we last week expressed of him. Uriel was Our 
selection from Scott's lot, and we placed him second, but we had to put 
up with Nunnykirk instead, so that we were not far out in selecting 
our second from the stable that produced the winner of the second 
prixe. 

Of the remaining races our report must fepeak for itself. Lord 
Eglinton, it will be seen, followed up his luck by winning the Muni- 
cipal Stakes with his Derby colt, The Knighi of Avenel, thereby add-* 
ing the sum of 600 sovs to the Leger, which, clear of all deductions, is 
worth 3,200 1. m 

In the last race, Rhedycina turned the tables upon Stepping" 
Stone, and beat him jn a canter, thereby fully bearing out the opinion 
we expressed respecting her defeat on the previous day. To-day she 
made all the running, and won as she liked. 

T HE EVENING AFTER THE LEGER. 

Splashing through the red, grouty sludge that lay ankle deep on 
the road, we returned to the town, amidst a troop of rain-soaked and 
mud beplastered> fellow-sufferers ; and havings by the help of soap, 
water, towels; dry clothes, and a warm dinner, “ completely re-decora- 
ted and renovated” ourselves exteriorly and interiorly, we tallied forth 
* to see how matters were going on outside. The ram WAs still falling 
heavily, and the professionals hail hot yet begun to assemble in the 
betting-room ; in fact, the result of the great event of the day had 
been to long confidently anticipated by the public that its realisation 
produced very little excitement. ; People were $uite prepared for it ; 
and to foere was neither surpri*e,rdelight,Hor diseppmutment felt ab<*\t 
the matter. Luckily fer the amnsSmen^eSShers, theitbeatre waa opm, 
and Mr Webster, or the Haymnrket, pkjdagin t#o of his foveufite 
characters. Thither we bent but steps, and fori couple of hours 
eqjoyed, With peculiar relish, his admirable delineation of Lavattr, jthe 
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Physiognomist, and Sir Charles Coldstream in Used Up. After which 
we returned to — 

THE BETTING-ROOM— .WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 

Appearance indicated an easy settlement on the great event of the 
day. No doubts were raised — no fears expressed. #( Accounts were, for 
the most part, light in their respective balances. 

At midnight our list of quotations relative to forthcoming events 
comprised the following : — 

OBSAT YORKSHIRE HANDICAP. DERBY, 1850. 

3 to 1 agst Mrs Taft (taken) 12 to r 'l agst Pitsford (taken 14) 

9 to 2 — FernhlU (taken) 15 to 1 — The Italian (taken to 300/, 

5 to 1 — Psalmsinger (taken) 3,200 to 200 also taken) 

5 to 1 — Thringarth 16 to 1 — Bro to Epirote (taken, 

12 to 1 — Miss Harrison (off) 3,400 to 200 also laid) 

CESAREWITCH. 20 to 1 — CypruB (t to 100/.) 

16 to 1 agst Vatican (taken) 30 to 1 — Mildew (t to 50/.) 

40 to 1 — Volcano (taken) 40 to 1 — Voltigcur (t to 100/.) 

40 to — Carthagenian (taken) 

A warm glass and a cigar in the house of Aries brought us to the 
fall of the curtain for the right. 

THURSDAY — THE GREAT YORKSHIRE. 

The great day having been celebrated by a grand deluge, the 
weather appeared a little more settled on the following morning, but 
the attraction of the meeting had passed away ; and, except from the 
regular turf amateurs and sporting men, the Great Yorkshire Handicap 
did not command much attention. The day, indeed, was almost a 
counterpart of Tuesday, *in the fineness of the weather and the small 
attendance. An unfounded rumour that the Marquis of Exeter had 
died on tl\p previous day. was very generally circulated through the 
tow'ti in the morning, and caused considerable uneasiness to many of his 
lordship’s friends. The interest in the proceedings of the morning was 
confined to 

THE SETTLING FOR THE LEGER. 

This important finale to the great event of yesterday, commenced 
this morning, and proceeded most satisfactorily. It was, in fact, more 
like the settlement after an ordinary day’s racing at Newmarket than 
paying aud receiving on the St. Lcger. The issue of the race is, of 
course, all against the fielders, which will account for the ready supply of 
the needful. The great Leviathan is reported to be nearly 6,000/. oil the 
wrong side, his antipathy to The Dutchman being well known. Ilis pro- 
fits out of other horses, however, must have been considerable. Another 
gentleman is named for half that amount, a penalty for absurd prejudice 
against the winner. Lord Egjlinton has won several “ double event” 
bets, which will leave a nice little balance, in addition to the stakes. 
His friends are, for the most part, large winners. The only bets that 
calne to our knowledge during tjie morning were the following on 

THE DERBY. 

18 to 1 agst bro to Epirote 1 40 to 1 agst Voltigcur 

40 to 1 — Knight of Avenel | 40 to 1 — Clincher 
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The afternoon's sport was as follows : — 

Handicap Stakes of 10 sovs each, h ft. with 50 added, for three 
yr olds. Mile and a quarter. 9 subs. 

Lord Zetland’s Castanette, 7st. 5lbs. .. G. Oates 1 

Mr Lillie’s The Iron Duke, 8st. 71bs. .. Holmes 2 

Mr H. Barker’s Pheasant (late Mystical) . . Charlton 3 

Betting. — 7 to 5 on the Iron Duke — 2 to 1 agst Castanette. 

Castanette and Theasant jumped off together, but after a few 
strides, Castanette took a decided lead, and carried on the running at a 
good pace. At the bend near the distance, Pheasant was beaten off. 
The Iron Duke pushed on, but had no chance of catching Castanette. 
She won easily by four lengths. Pheasant a long way behiud. 
ltun in 2 min. 22 sec. 

The Fitzwilliam Handicap Stakes of 5 sovs each, with 50 added, 
for two yr olds and upwards. Red House in. 4 subs. 

Mr B. Green’s Westow. 3 yrs, 8st, 41bs. • . Wintringham 1 

Mr Verner’s br. f. The Recluse, 2 yrs, Cst. 41bs. .. W. Nharpe 2 

Colonel Anson’s Oddity, 3 yrs, Gst. 2lbs. . . Charlton 3 

Betting . — G to 4 agst the Recluse — 7 to 4 agst Westow— -and 7 to 
4 agst Oddity. 

Oddity made the running to the bend, where Recluse took it up, 
but had scarcely proceeded a hundred yards with it when Westow went 
in advance, and won by four lengths, same distance between the second 
and third. 

Run in 1 min. 18 sec. 

The Scarborough Stakes of 30 sovs each, 2 1 ft ; for three yr, 
olds ; colts, 8st 71b ; fillies, 8st 4lb. The winner of the St. Legcr to 
carry 7lb extra. One mile, 3 subs. 

Sir C. Monck’s br. c. Vanguard 1 Vanguard withdrew oh is stake; 
Mr Bowea’s b. c. Thriugartb VThringarth received forfeit from Gar- 
Mr B. Green’s b. me. Garrick J rick. 

The Great Yorkshire Handicap of 25 sovs eprh, 15 ft, ami 5 only 
if declared, &e., with 200 sovs added hy the corporation. The owner 
of the second horse to receive 100 sovs out of the stakes, and the third 
horse to save his stake ; the winner to pay 30 sovs towards the expenses. 
St. Legcr Course. The winner of the Leamington Stakes or Croat 
Ebor Handicap, Mb extra; or of any handicap amounting to 200 sovs 
value with the winner’s stake, from the time of declaring the weights to 
the time of starting, both inclusive, 01b extra; no horse to carry more 
« than 91b extra. GG subs, 42 of whom haring declared, &c., pay 5 sovs 
each. 

Mr Mciklam’s Snowstorm, 3 yrs, 5st 71b (51b extra) .. Arnold 1 
Sir J. Hawley’s Fcrnhill, 4 yrs, 7st 101b ., .. Flatman 2 

Mr Neville’s Lctitia, 3 yrs, 4st 1 21b .. .. Harrison 3 

Mr S. L. Fox’s Psaimsinger, agod, 7*t lib .. .. Treen 0 

Mr Lawson’s Keleshea, 5 yrs, 6st 101b . . . . Sharpe 0 • 

Lord Chesterfield’s Mrs Taft (h-b), 4 yrs, 1st 81b .. G. Oates (I 

Lord Glasgow’s b c by Don John— Impertinence, 4 yrs, 

Gst 41b . • . . . . . . J. Walker O 

Mr S. Ilawko’s Miss Harrison, 4 yrs, Gst . . , . Basham d 
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Mr Walker na Maid of Team Valley, 3 yrs, 5st 121b . . Osborne 0 

Mr Bowes’s Thringarth, 3 yrs, 5st 121b .. .. Charlton 0 

Lord Zetland’s Castanette, 3 yrs, 5st (21b over) . . Hiett 0 

Betting.-* 4 to 1 agst Fernhill-^9 to 2 agst Mrs Taft — 5 to 1 agst 
Snowstorm— 6 to 1 agst Psalmsinger — 7 to 1 agst Thringarth — 14 to 
1 agst Castanette — 14 to 1 agst Miss Harrison— 100 to 7 agst Imper- 
tinence colt — 100 to 0 agst Kcleshea — and 20 to 1 agst Letitia. 

A beautiful start, Miss Harrison taking the lead, with Fernhill 
second, Mrs Taft third, Keleshea next, and the ruck well up ; Snow- 
storm and Thringarth being the last two. Soon after starting Fernhill 
was pulled back and he became fifth. On they streamed to the hill, 
where Letitia. took up the running, which she carried on at a good bat. 
Snowstorm and Thringarth at the same time moving forward ; Casta- 
nette, Mrs Taft, and Keleshea lying well up with Letitia. At the Red 
House Castanette headed Letitia, but at the end of the next hundred 
yards Letitia was again iu advance, At this point Keleshea fell into 
the rear, and Mrs Taft and ThringArth showed unmistakeable signs of 
being thoroughly beaten. At the distance Fernhill, who had gathered 
ground at every stride after passing the Red House, came up and de- 
prived Letitia of the lead. In the following moment Snowstorm rush- 
ed up next the rails and challenged. An extremely fine race ensued. 
Snowstorm in the last two strides obtaining the advantage, and winning 
by a head ; about a length and a half between the second and third. 
The others widely scattered. Castanette being fourth and Thringarth 
fifth. 

Run in 3 min. 22 sec. 

At ten minutes past two, Susan Lovell was declared not to start. 

Handicap Sta/ces oY 20 sovs each, h ft. with 50 added, for two yr 
olds. Red House in 9 subs. 


Mr B. Green’s br c Witchcraft, 7at 41b .. 

Mr Pctlley na ch f Lady Speedy, Cst 1 21b . . 
Mr MeilcWs b f French Susy, 7st 31b . . 
Mr G. Bartends br c Leonidas, 7st 61b .. 
Mr J. G. Smyth’s b c Goldfinch, 8st 71b .. 


. . Fcnn I 

. . Sharpo 2 

Arnold 3 

W. Oates 0 

. . Bailor 0 


Betting . — 7 to 4 agst French Susy — 2 to 1 agst Witchcraft — 5 to 
2 agst Lady Speedy. 

Lady Speedy jumped off with the lead, followed by Witchcraft, to 
the stand, where'the latter came with a rush, and won a remarkably 
fineTace by a neck. French Susy was a bad third ; the others tailed 
off afar. 

The Foal Stakes of 100 sovs each, h ft. for three yr olds ; colts. 
Bst 71b ; fillies, Rst 3lb. The winner of the St. Leger to carry 51b 
extra. One mile and a half. 9 subs. 


Lord Eglintou’s The Flying Dutchman .. .. C. Marlow w. o. 


REMARKS ON THE RACING. 

w 

The sport commenced this afternoon with a Handicap for three 
year olds, in which three started. The Iron Duke the favourite, with 7 
to 4 on him. lie uever had a chance; the race was all one way, aud 
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won in a canter by Castancttc, wlio made running from end to end, ami 
thereupon came into notice for the Great Yorkshire Handicap. 

The Fitz william Handicap was another turu-up for the fielders, 
through the easy victory of Westow, who was laid agst at 2 to 1, whilst 
they took 5 to 4 and 7 to 4 about each of the other two. A more 
miserable handicap c&uld not have been framed. 

The Scarborough Stakes having ended in a forfeit, the flrest 
Yorkshire Handicap next came on for decision. Eleven started, and 
after a beautiful race with two — Snowstorm and Feruhill — victory 
was declared in favour of the young one by a head. There was a 
remarkably fine contest for this race last year between Lady Wildair 
and Miss Sarah, Flatman on both occasions having the misfortune 
to lose the victory by a head only. Snowstorm was a great pot, though 
scarcely mentioned in the betting till this morning, when he came with 
a rush, and after being backed for a large amount, left off almost as 
good a favourite as anything. lie owes his victory in a great measure 
to the admirable riding of his clever little jockey, whose finishing, 
against so clever an artiste as Flatman, gave promise of greater things 
hereafter. Fernliill was much fancied in several quarters, but the dis- 
tance was not quite so far as he generally likes it. His performance, 
however, fully warranted the confidence of his party, seeing that he 
gave 2Clb to the winner (who beat him for pace at the finish), and 401b 
to the third animal in the race. * Mrs Taft and Psalmsinger were also 
great pots, but neither had the ghost of a chance of reaching the front. 
This is the third great handicap this season that Fcrnhill has lost by a 
head, Canczou having beaten him at Newmarket by that distance, ami 
The Hero at York. His wretched exhibitions Warwick is perfectly 
unaccountable after his previous running at York, and in this race to- 
day. The winner’s performances have hitherto been mosL mediocre, 
but, from all appearances, he seem to have recovered his early two year 
old form, which, judging from the manner in which he was bucked for 
the Derby at that age, ought to lead us to expect better thing hereafter. 

A Handicap for two year olds fell to the lot of Witcltraft, alter a 
splendid race with Lady Speedy, Fcnn coming with a rush half-way up 
tnc stand rails and landing his horse a neck in advauce. The winner 
is in the Derby, and will see a better day. 

The Foal Stakes went off in a walk over by The Flying Dutchman, 
none of the remaining eight subscribers being bold enough to link a race 
with “ The Champion” of 1849, with the jib penalty for his victory 
of yesterday. Chan trey was in the inclosure, aud an offer whs made 
to save his stake, we believe, but no arrangement being come to, the 
horse was sent away. 

In the course of the evening The Flying Dutchman held a twee at 
his quarters, at the Turf Tavern, which was attended by Lord and Lady 
Eglinton, and a large party of the noble earl's distinguished friends. 

# 

THE ROOMS AT. NIGHT. 

There was some brisk betting to-night about naming the winners 
of the principal events on the morrow ; and some strong investment* 
were matde on the Cesarcwitch and the Derby. 
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5 to 4 and 6 to 4 betted freely on Brother to Epirote, for the Two 
Year Old Stake ; Lady Evelyn, for the Park Hill Stakes ; and Canezou 
for the Cup. 

At 25 to 1, Bon-mot was backed for the Cesarewitch for upwards 
of 6001. 20 to 1 taken about Snowstorm to 100/. : 30 to 1 about 

Vanguard to 50/. ; and 2,000 to 60 about Rhesus/ The other transac- 
tions on this event were only to small sums. 

Brother to Epirote was in great force for the Derby ; at 1 6 and 1 5 
to 1 he was backed for fully 1,000/. 1,400 to 200 laid agst Pitsfbrd 

and Ghillie Callum conjointly; 1,000 to 50 Cyprus; 1,000 to GO 
Deicoon, taken several times ; 1,000 to 30 Hardingc; 35 to 1 Clincher, 
taken to 50/. Closing prices : — 

I* ARK 1I1LLS STAKKS. 

7 to 4 on Lady Evelyn (t 2 to 1) 

3 to 1 agst Bareness (taken) 

CJ£ SARK WITCH. 

12 to 1 agst Essedarius 
15 to 1 — St. Rosalia 
18 to I — Glenalvon 
20 to 1 — Bon-mot (25 to 1 taken 
freely) 

20 to 1 — Snowstorm (taken) 

25 to 1 — Glen Saddle (taken) 

25 to 1 — Fire-eater (taken) 

30 to 1 — Vanguard (taken) 

33 to 1 — Rhesus (taken) 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES. 

12 to 1 agst Rienzi 
30 to 1 — Woolwich (tgjcen) 

40 to 1 — Iron Duke (taken) 

r Friday — The Cup Day. 

Notwithstanding the dull and threatening aspect of the morning, 
the iirestiye attached to the “ Coop Day,” and the interest with which 
the Two Yr Old Stakes and the Park Hill Stakes were regarded, in- 
duced an average amount of company to re-asseinble on the moor. 

The u ring” presented undiminished strength in point of numbers, 
but the 5 to 4 betting on running three winners brought speculation 
into a small compass. 

The sport, which commenced at half-past one with the North of 
England Produce Stakes, for which Belus and Semi-Franc, a hack 
which, it was said, had been bought for 7/., were brought out to run. 
The former had some few days before pulled up so lame after sweating 
that it was found necessary to convey him home per van ; he was, how- 
ever, sent to Doncaster in the expectation that the intelligence of his 
arrival would prepare the way for a walk over. But Semi-Franc was 
not to be got rid of so easily. His party brought him up from grass, 
sent him as fat as a bullock to the post, whence he walked, and jumped 
and trotted, and won 1 Belus breaking down at the top of the hill. 
The fielders were in great glee, and shouts of laughter were heard on 
all sides. 

The Handicap Plate brought out ten runners, and Miss Whip and 
The Little. Queen were considered good enough to take the lead in the 


DARBY, 1850. 


14 to 

1 agst Pitsford (t) 

15 to 

1 — Brother to Epirote(t) 

17 to 

1 — Ghillie Callum 

17 to 

1 — John o'Groat 

20 to 

1 — Cyprus (t) 

1000 to 

30 — Deieoou (taken se- 
veral times) 

1000 to 

* 30 — Hardinge 

1000 to 

30 — Windhound 

1750 to 

50 — Clincher (t) 

1400 to 

200 — Fitsford and Ghillie 
Callum (t) 

DERBY, 1852. 

10,000 to 

100 agst Badajoz (t) 
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betting ; Lord Zetland's smart filly, Castanette, however, bowled them 
down in the race, and won the prize very cleverly. 

All were now on the qni ri»e*for the Two Year Old Stakes, which 
by numbers was booked to Brother to Epirote as a certainty. Over- 
night at 15 and 1G tg 1 he was backed for the Derby for nearly 1,000/., 
and what was to beat him to-day ? The Knight of Avenel f Pshaw t 
3 to 1 was betted freely on the favourite, but the great pot boiled over, 
and there was such a getting down stairs of hopes as never was seen I 

Again the fielders were “ up in the stirrups.* The winner sprung 
immediately to 25 to 1 for the Derby. 

Lady Evelyn justified the confidence reposed in her by winning the 
Park Hill Stakes easily, beating Ellen Middleton and an Irish importa- 
tion distinguished by the title of The Baroness, whose intended jockey 
was so fuddled when the bell rang for saddling, that Butler was, at tho 
last moment, engaged to ride. All Frank’s tactics were, howexer, of 
no use. At the Red House, The Baroness was fouud to be quite unfit 
lor such company. 

For the Sweepstakes of 200 sovs each, h ft, Vatican, Old Dan 
Tucker, and Honeycomb were started, and the result clearly proved 
Old Dan’s victory at York to have been more by accident than merit. 

But for the daring of Westow to " try about’* with Cauezou, the 
Cup would, in all probability, have been placed on the shelf until next 
year. The condition being that it should not be disposed of by a walk 
over. Canezou won it in a canter ; and thus eud?d the weakest and 
slowest of Doncaster meetings. 

The North of England Produce Stakes x>{ 50 sovs each, for the 
produce of mares covered in 1845; colts, 8st Hb ; fillies, Hat 4lb; those 
by stallions or out of mares that never bred a winner allowed 3lb ; if 
both, 51b. The winner of the Derby or Oaks to carry 51b f of the St. 
Leger, 71b extra. St. Leger Course. 4 subs. 

Mr Jaqucs's Senii-?ranc f (Mbs.) ., J. Shame 1 

Lord Egliuton’& Belus (bibs.) . • .. Marlow broke down 

Betting . — G to 1 on Belus. 

\v hen the flag was dropped, the scene was not a little ludicrous, 
neither attempted to make play until they had arrived at the foot of 
the hill, Semi-Franc then weal on at a slow pace. At the top of the 
hill, Belus, who was evidently lame at starting, broke down aud was 
btopped at the mile post. Semi-Franc was received witli loud laughs 
and cheers on passing the chair, and when he returned into the 
inclosure. 

Handicap Plate of 70 sovs, for three j r olds, and upwards. Entrance 
3 sovs. to go to the second horse. Last mile and a quarter of the St* 
Leger Course. 12 entered. 


Lord Zetland's Castanette 

Mr Gill's l’saltnsinger 

Lord Chesterfield's Mrs* Taft (h. b,) 

Mr Jacques's Chcntrey 

Lord Glasgow’s Miss Whip 

Mr 8. Hawke’s Miss Harrison 

Mr Banka’s The Swift 


3 yr», 

7&L 

81b«. 

G. Oates # 

1 


fist. 

)2lbs. 

Temptemaii 

t 

4 yA, 

8st. 

711m. 

Flat miu 

8 

5 yn. 

8gt. 

311m. 

Butler 

a 

5 yn, 

8 st. 


Sharpe 

0 

4 yn. 

7$t. 

13fbS.r 

Cartrtyht 

0 

3 yn, 

fiat* 

mbs. 

W. Sharp * 

0 
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Mr H. Baker oa Pheasant 3 yrs, fat. 81ba. Osborne 0 

Mr Simpson's The Little Queen 3 yrs, 6at. 7ibs. Arnold 0 

Mr J. C* Johnson's Gandy 3 yrs, 6st. 5lbs. Charlton 0 

Betting . — 4 to 1 agst Miss Whip — 4 to 1 agst Little Queen — 5 to 
1 agst Castanette — 6 to 1 agst Mrs. Taft — 6 to 1 agst Oaudy — 7 to 1 
agst Psalmsinger. 

Pheasant led off at a merry pace, followed by Swift and Miss 
Whip, the others lying well together to the distance, where Swift and 
Miss Whip were beateh ; in the next moment Pheasant retired. Psalrn- 
singer, Castanette, and Mrs. Taft then joined issue, and a smart race iu 
with the .three terminated in favour of Castanette, by a length. A 
head between second and third ; the others widely scattered* 

Run in 2 min. 18 sec. 

The Two Year Old Stakes of 20 sovs each for colts, 8st 71b ; 
fillies, 8st 41b ; the Becond horse to save his stake. T. Y. C. 19 subs. 

Lord Eglinton’s ch. c. The Knight of Avenel Marlow 1 

Mr Bowes’s ch. c. Epirus— Mickleton Maid Butler 2 

Mr Dawson's b. c. Mark Tapley, by The Hydra Cartwright 3 

Mr B. Green's b. c. Witchcraft . • Wintringham 4 

Betting . — 3 to 1 on Brother to Epirote-— 4 to 1 agst The Knight 
of Avenel. 

The Knight jumped off with the lead, and made the running at a 

g ood steady pace, Witchcraft and the favourite lying together to the 
iBtance, where Witchcraft fell into the rear. The favourite, with Mark 
Tapley in close attendance, made a vigorous effort to catch The Knight, 
hut was beaten very cleverjy by three lengths. About a length between 
the second and third, Witchcraft several lengths behind. 

Run in 1 min. 46 sec. 

The vrinner was afterwards backed for the Derby at 26 to 1 . 22 

to 1 taken about Lord Eglinton’s Mavors. 

The Bark-Hill Stakes of 50 sovs each, h ft, for three yr old fillies, 
8st 7lb. The owner of the second to receive 100 sovs out of the 
stakes, and the winner to pay 20 sovs towards the expenses. St. Leger 
Course, 33 subs. 

Lord Chesterfield’s Lady Evelyn • • . • Flatman 1 

Lord Zetland’s Ellen Middleton . . . . Robinson 2 

Mr Watt’s The Baroness . • . . Butler 3 

Betting . — 7 to 4 on Lady Evelyn— 3 to 1 agst Ellen Middleton — 
1 to 3 agst The Baroness. 

Ellen Middleton was first off, but before they had proceeded a 
hundred yards The Baroness took the lead, with Lady Evelyn second. 
In this order they ran to within half a mile of home, when the favourite 
went in front. At the distance, Ellen Middleton took second place, hut 
was beaten very easily by two lengths. A length between second and 
third. 

Run in* 3 min. 26 sec. 

Lilly was brought over from Ireland on purpose to ride The Baro- 
ness, but, on going to scale, was found to be so full of the " cratur,” 
it was necessary to u drhop” his engagement, and Butler was put up. 
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Sweepstakes of 200 sovs each, fa ft, for three yr olds ; colts, Bit 
71b ; fillies, 8st 21b. The winner of the St. Leger to carry 7lb extra. 
The owner of the second horse to, save his stake. St. Leger Course* 
8 subs. 

Sir J. Hawley’s Vatican . • • • Marson 1 

Mr Pedley’s Old Din Tucker . . . . Tumpleman 8 . 

Mr Mostyn’s Honeycomb . . . . Robinson 8 

Betting . — 2 to 1 on Vatican — 3 to 1 agst Old Dan Tucker— A to 
1 agst Honeycomb. 1 

Honeycomb led to the distance, where lie was joined by his com- 
petitors. At the half distance Vatican went ahead, followed by Old 
Dan, who was beaten very cleverly by a length. Two lengths between 
the second and third. 

Run in 3 min. 25 sec. 

The Cup, value 300 sovs ; three yr olds, 7st ; four, 8st 5lb; five, 
8st 1 2lb ; six and aged, 9st 21bs ; mares and geldings allowed 71b ; the 
winner of the St. Leger of the same year to carry 51b ; the second, 
21b extra. Cup Course, about two miles five furlongs. 

Lord Stanley’s Oanczou, 4 yrs, 8st. 2lbs. (carried 8st. 41ba.) Butler 1 

Mr B. Green’s Westow, 3 yrs, 7st. • . • • Fenu 2 

Betting. — 10 to 1 on Canezou. 

Cauezou took the lead, kept it, and won with all ease by two 
lengths. 

The Gascoigne Stakes of 100 sovs each, 30 ft, for three yr elds ; 
colts, 8st 71b ; fillies, 8st 21b ; the winner of the St. Leger to carry 51b 
extra. St. Leger Course. 3 subs. V 

Lord {Stanley's Strongbow . . . . w. o. 

Match for 200 sovs, h. ft. 8st 2lb each. Bed House fli. 

Lord Chesterfield’s ch f by Pantaloon, out of industry, received 
forfeit from Lord Glasgow’s bl f by Jerry, dam by Actseon, aged (dead.) 

THE JOURNEY HOME. 

A doubt as to the exact time of departure of the " special,” some 
announcements making it 5 p. m., others 5.35. p. m., caused no little 
confusion and necessary haste in getting away. An impetuous rush 
from the course toeibsand other vehicles, was made in every direction 
and only hnlf-a-sovereign was demanded as the fare to the atatkmt On 
arriving there, it was faund that there was nearly an hour in baud'— the 
special not being ordered to he hi readiness nntil 5.35. 

By the many who had rushed “ diunerlesi” to the station apologist, 
excuses, and explanations werehty; listened to. The old proverb that 
the belly has no ears was cdmpletely verified. • 

About six o’clock, after the departure of the train to WakefieJd, 
Leeds, &c., the special for London was .brought alongside the platform, 
and the greatest crowding, crushing* squeezing, and rushing ensued. 
Fortunately no accident occurred, and the journey home was comfort' 
ably performed, the village being safely reached Mi 2.30 a. m. 
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We have now concluded our task of giving to our readers a 
faithful record of the entire sporting business of the week, omitting 
nothing of moment that came under our observation, giving praise 
where praise was due, and censure where censure was deserved. That 
the meeting was a failure we sincerely regret ; but it is due to the com- 
mittee, the stewards, and the race officials to state that the falling-off 
was in no wise attributable to any fault in the arrangements, than which 
nothing could possibly have been more perfect or more efficiently carried 
out.* In the town, an the course, and in the stand and enclosure no- 
thing had been left undone to provide for the accommodation of the 
professional and non-professional visitors. The stewards secured by 
their presence and their authority the proper performances of the various 
duties of the course, which were most ably discharged by Mr Johnson, 
the new clerk of the course ; by Mr Clark, the veteran judge ; and by 
Mr Hibburd, the starter. The mayor and the towu council also lent 
their aid to maintain the order and regularity of the meeting, and we 
were much pleased to find that the suggestion we made last week, for 
the removal of the maimed and deformed mendicants, who on former 
years lined the road to the course, had been adopted by the mayor, 
who caused a public notice to be issued for the suppression of this dis- 
gusting nuisance. The unfavourable state of the weather and the uni- 
versal certainty as to the result of the St. Leger, in favour of the 
Dutchman, had doubtless contributed to lessen the attendance on the 
great day ; but even these causes do not sufficiently account for the 
general flatness of the meeting, or the remarkable paucity of the sport, 
spread over four days’ racing. 

In a preliminary arty.le upon the Doncaster Races, which appeared 
in this journal last week, we endeavoured to point out the true causes of 
their decline, to impress npon the corporation and inhabitants of the 
town and county generally the necessity for a total change in the system 
upon which the meeting is at present supported, and to urge them to 
make certain alterations which we suggested, if any doubt remained 
upon our minds as to the propriety of the plan we proposed, the ex- 

E erience of the past week has settled the question ; the meeting just past 
as been the most unsuccessful of the twenty that we remember to 
have witnessed, and every succeeding year will see it declining still 
farther, unless some well-directed efforts be made to arrest its downward 
progress. What we said last week we now repeat with a, stronger con- 
viction of the force of the objection — that the Yorkshire nob*hty and 
gentry and the corporation and town of Doncaster do not subscribe with 
sufficient liberality to their races — that tlie 1,000/. which they give is ' 
no equivalent to the large benefit which the taverq, hotel, and lodg- 
inghouse-keepers and trades-people generally derive, from the great 
influx of strangers who visit the town during the race ‘week. 

We recommended that a sum of 2,050/., in addition to the 1,000/. 
alseady given by the corporation, should be raised by subscription from 
various sources, which we indicated, and we showed how this increased 
fund might be most advantageously applied, by giving at least one good 
stake to be run for on each dav of the meeting. Surely the nobility 
an4 gentry of Yorkshire, largest, the wealthiest, and the most 
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sporting county in England, would not think it too much to contribute 
1,000/. or 1,500/. to the races, nor would it be too much to espetltui/ 
additional 500/. from the corporation of Doncaster, and 250 /. or $0Q/» , 
from the inhabitants of that town. The different railway companies 
whose lines lead to Doncaster would doubtless act liberally in contribut- 
ing to this fund. § Lastly, we urged the propriety of giving the dark 
of the course a fair allowance, . to enable him to attend the principal 
race meetings through the kingdom for the purpose of collecting 
subscriptions for the different entries. We have reason to know that 
our propositions have received considerable attention from the racing . 
public, as well as from the corporation, whom we hope to find taking 
up the matter in a spirit of wise liberality. It is folly to imagine that 
Doncaster can continue to be au exception to all the great racing meet- h 
ings in the kingdom, and that a poor 1,000/. will be considered au ade- 
quate amount of money to be run for at the four day's meeting. Look 
at the sums added to the various races ou Tuesday, 30/., 40/., 50/., 
and 60/. — in all more then 180/. — why at any little race meeting where 
they advertise a purse of sovereigns not less than 30/. would be added 
to a race. What position must Doncaster then expect to hold when r its 
supporters cannot afford to be more liberal? Doncaster must, in a 
word, come out manfully, or lie down and be extinguished for ever. 
Other race towns have set the example of what may and can he ddho 
when there is a will, and if the inhabitants of the celebrated racing"* 
borough cannot or will not keep pace with their neighbours they must 
be prepared to see their races dwindle rapidly into a seeded or third 
class meeting. The question of reducing the raceB from four to three 
days has also been generally discussed, and uui confess ourselves amongst 
those who think that suchan alteration would materially benefit the 
meeting. • 

We gave our opinions fully on this point last week, riltd need now 
only reiterate our conviction that the sport would be better, and that 
there would be mort money expended in the town in three days than in 
four , and for this reason, that time is of more value now than formerly, 
and that people who cannot afford to spend an entire week at a race 
meeting, would not mind three or four days. We are satisfied that the 
idea of losing a whole week, or of leaving before the conclusion of the 
meeting, prevented hundreds of persons from going to Doncaster this 
year. Resides, when the funds are manifestly inadequate to procure 
good sport for four days, the host mode of meeting the difficulty is by 
reducing it to three dajrs, and making the stakes larger. A tradesman, 
when he mods his capital insufficient for his business, contracts his 
operations, and concentrates his, resources ; why should not the same * 
plan he adopted by the Doncaster Race Committee* Although the 
plan we hav^proposed for the restoration of this meeting is in our 
opinion most important, and without it no attempt at remodeu|N| it can 
be of any permanent advantage, we are ready to admit that there, are 
many other improvements especially aft regards the revision of the Wad- 
ing stakes, which demand the serious attention of the Jockey Club. A 
scheme was issued on last Friday, which, however, reached ns at 
too late au hour before going to pres^ admit of our doing jnore 
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than alluding briefly to the plan vyhich appears in another part of our 
paper. 

We shall take up the proposed plan and analyse it carefully next 
week, premising, however, that on a tursory view it appears to contain 
Borne very excellent alterations. In conclusion, we would repeat our 
advice to the corporation with respect to the weekly tickets to the 
Grand Stand, that day tickets should in future be issued, as at other 
principal iace meetings through the kingdom. 

The Kailway facilities are now such that thousands of persons will 
come to see the Leger ‘hm, who will not come on any of the other days ; 
and many of these would gladly pay their half-guinea to the stand for 
the day who refuse to give a guinea for the useless admission to it 
during the week. We are confident that much more money would be 
taken by the day ticket system than is now received tor weekly 
admission. 


OUR ST. LEGER EXPRESS. 

We were again the first to give the result of the Great St. Leger 
'to the public on Wednesday last. The news was conveyed by horse 
express to Swinton in about thirty-five minutes, reaching that station 
at six minutes to four. It was telegraphed to Normanton in three 
minutes; but from some unaccountable cause (which wc trust will be in- 
quired into by the company) our clerk did not receive it at the Lothhury 
Station till twenty-three minutes past four ! At half past four, the 
news was posted at our office, which was surrounded by a dense crowd, 
who gave several tremendous cheers on its being known that The Flying 
Dutchman was the winner. 
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MAURITIUS RACES. 


First Day, Monday, August 13, 1819. 

1st Race. — The Maiden Sweepstakes, of .£'10 each, with / ‘G added bythf 
Club, for horses which have never won in the Colony. Weight for age,. Ueatt* 
twice round. 1 ' ; 1 i ™ 

Mr Galea's b. h. Montagu, ii yrs. old Sbatf 

The lion’ ble Mr Kerr’s b. c. Hero,* 4 ,, Qfeode '*• ■# '*» 

Major Moore’s b. h. Lad of Stellenbosch ,0 ,, White Akat 

* Late Hero of Aliwal. 

1st Heat.— Hero went off with the lead at a rnA|i»g pace, deftly ftdk>w*4bfp 
Montague , which places they kept till the second round? when Montague madeplfty 
opposite General Sutherland's, passed the Hero, and won easily in t3a.‘ T*§ 
Lad saved his distance. # , s 

2nd Heat.— Montague off with the lead at score, followed by The Lad who 
kept him at it to the second round, when White, In endeavouring to take the Itttd 
on the inside, shot post Montague, but went the wrong side of the post, and was 
distanced. Hero was laying by for the third heat, and was too far back to take 
advantage of this, and only saved his distance. 

Time,— 3m. 14s. 

Montague in his running proved both fast and honest. He wag in beautiful 
condition, but there can be little doubt that, barring accidents, it would have been 
The Lad* 8 voce. 

2nd Race.— T he Yates’ Plate, of j£50 given by the Club, with 45 entrance. 
Weight for age. Yates’ Mile. 

Mr Galea’s . ch. h. Sir Peregrine, aged Shaw 1 1 

The Hon’ble Mr Kerr’s' b. h. Sting, 6 yrs. old Goode 2 2 

Major Moore’s ch. m. Isabella, aged White 3 3 | 

Jet Heat . — Sling off with the lead, which he kept to the Yatea’ Mil# Post, 
where Sir Peregrine passed him, and won easily. Isabella a had third. 

2nd Heat. — Sting off again at his heat pace, which he kept up to 
distance post the second round, looking like # winner, but the hill stopped him, 
and Sir Peregrine passed him and won with tolerable ease. Isabella nowhere. 
Time, — Iff heat , lm. 59a. ; 2nd heat, 1m, 50a, * 

IND, SPOUT, RBV .— YOU X., NO, XX. 
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■«•*» 3*D Rack —A Hack Plate of £15, given by the CItrb. £2 entrance to the 
second horse. lOat. each, Heats, Draper Mile. Gentlemen Riders;— Jockeys to 
carry 7lbs. extra. 


Capt. Lowe's wh 

h. 

Wee Willie,- Dr Protberoe, R. A. 

Capt, Gilman’s ch. 

h. 

Baron. 

Mr R Letshman's b. 

h. 

Ugly buck, < 

Major Moore’s g. 

h. 

Blue Pill. 

Mr Goodrich's bl. 

h. 

Trumpeter . 

Mr Galea's ‘ b. 

h. 

Creeper . 


T ■ Both heats won easily by Wee Willie, who, from his former training, knew 
how to start at speed. 


- Second Day, Wednesday , August 5. 

1st Race. — The Turf Club Plate of .£50, given by the Club. £5 entrance 
to the second horse. Weight fur age. Three times round. The winner of the 
.Maiden or Yates’ Plate to carry 7 lbs. extra. 

The lion’ble Mr Kerr’s b. h. Brush , aged Goode 1 

Major Moore’s b. h. Lad of Stellenbosch, G yrs. old White 2 

This was by far the most interesting race of the whole M eeting. The Lad's 
Y Arst day's performance satisfied the public that his Cape reputation for speed and 
bottom vyas well deserved ; nevertheless betting was even, for the recollection of little 
Brush's former performances, his honesty, speed, and bottom, which had carried 
i him successfully through many a well foughten field, secured him ample support, and 
* well he proved his worth. The inside place fell to the lot of the Lad, so Goode 
< took his place well on the left and scarce was the word <r off ” given before he shot 
across and found himself some lengths u-head and on the envied side. This distance 
' be kept the whole way roum,^ from the beginning to the end of the race. At first 
the pace was moderate, Increasing os they went, the Lad pushing to improve his 
place, but it would not do. Little Brush was never caught, and won in a common 
canter. <. 

v Time, — 4m. 59s. 


2nd Rack. — -The Draper Plate of £40, given by the Club. £5 entrance to 
the second horse. lOst, each. Heats, Draper Mile Gentlemen Riders allowed 71bs. 

Mr Gplea's ch. h. Sir Peregrine, aged Capt. Master 1 1 

The Hon'ble Mr Kerr’s b. h. Sting, G yrs. old Goode 2' 2 

Major Moore’s ch. m. Isabella, aged . . dr. 

In this case the Jockey had to give the Gentleman rider 71bs , nevertheless it 
was supposed by some that his riding would make up for it, and that he stood a 
chance. Others, however, especially his friends, maintained that the officer, happen 
< what might, must win by a nose f and, as it proved, he did so with a good deal to 
spare. 


* 3ad Race.— T he Creole Plate of £50 by voluntary subscription, £5 entrance, 
second horse to save his entry. 4 Weight for age. Heats, twice round. 

The Uon. Mr Kerr's b. h,‘ Brush, aged Goode I I 

1 \ *Mr Galetf* b. h. Montagu, 5 years old Shaw 2 dial. 



awuwrie* nmm. 


let ffwi'—To our astonishment oat < came Brush again, looking not noli# 
worse for bis three timesround. Hf wentpff at a tapping paca, Iwwd padMki 
Montagu, which was maintained to the end, Brut* winning by a length* f 

\> Tim^-wfSnwHir 

2nd Heat— Off again, hammer amt Montagu's joofe detetmided to 

win, which he most likfjy would hs#%4ogn. v became seveu times roupd pur fowl* 
on the same day is too much for even But he carried Ida de^erraiuAtfbn |pw" 

fur, and having jostled Goode, wai dednrea distanced/ 

* '**V*' , rMV* \ 1 > 


4th RAca.r-Thc Corinthian Plate of ■ , by voluntary subscription of gt'i 
each. £l entrance to the second horse, list. 71br. each. Heats, Yates’ Mite. 
Gentlemen Riders. 

Capt. Low's wh. h. Wee Willie. 

Mr Leishman’s b. h. Ugly Back 

Capt. Gillman's bl. h. Porter . 

This race was won by TFre Willie in his usual stylo, well ridden by Ik. 

1’rotlieroe, R. A, a* 


Thihd Day, Saturday, August 18. ; ,■* 

1st Rack.— 1 Wm Creole Handicap of £45 by voluntary aubswiptlo*. £5 
entrance. £1 forfeit. Seeond hone to save his entry. Heats, twice rouUd. u> ; 

Major Moore'. b. b. Lai qfSMlenhiuch, 0 yrt. old Bat. 12U». Whit/i/l 

Mr Galea's ch. h. Sir Peregrine, aged, 9st. ‘dibs, Shaw ( I t 

The Hon. Mr Kerr's b. h. Sting, 6 „ 8st 21bs. Goode 8 3 $ 

Jet Heat. — Sir Peregrine having the inside, off at a canter, fuUnyed by 
Sting and The Lad . They kept these places to the tJbtaneu post, when lyheeUag 
into line, they made a beautiful run home^— £ir Peregrine winning by^hmf| * 
length, Sting second, The Lad third. # w 

2nd Heat. — Sting off like a flash of lightning, with Sir Peregrine <m the 
inside, whose place he succeeded in taking at the turn dowu hill by hi# speed, but 
was passed by Sir Peregrine and The Lad , who then made a beautiful race of it, 
the latter winning by a nose. 

3rd' Heht. — Tkd Lad off with the lead, which he kept throughout, winging 
the race with ease. Sir Peregrine second. 

Tum,-* -\stheat, 3m; 35s. ; 2nd heat, 3m. 12s. ; 3rd heat , 3m. tfi, ^ 

, ■ - . , * |.« , , , . 'i 

1 


2nd Rao*.— T he Ladiei’ PurK of £20, with jfclO added by th*Ckb. It 
entrance. The eecoud horse to wceiv* lii. entry. Weight, for ua and UUk 
HeaU, twice roudd. . ,l<Wd» »nd »gp|d 8#t. Jtt», . Wi ' 

Minay*, 6 yre. old, 1«, 9*t. 1th. «Swr~/r I 

Htr0 < 4 >• H-3, 9et. 21b>. Oeoda tM. 

Somnambulist, (post entry) b!4 ■ 


fo. 

c. 


Mr Galen's b. 

Ho». Mr Kerr's b. 

Major Moore's 

te* • *®* d P*®*' a MeaMi «%d( and 

not Mia hi#lftrse, and was carried 4aailxMftb# pos| and 

tba^TlK** bolte#,#ad “ for 8 


Mqufagqtw 
necKrace,but 
distani 
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3rd Race.— H ack Plate of €10 given, by the Club. €1 entrance. Second 
horse to receive bis entrance. Catch weights* Heats, Draper Mile. 


Capt Gillman's 

c. 

h. 

Baron. 

Mr Leishman's 

b. 

h. 

Vgly Bbet. 

Mr Brownrigg's 

wh. 

h. 

. 

Mr Goodrich's 

bl. 

h. 

Trumpeter . 


Won easily by the Baron, beating the others in two heats. 

The sports of the day concluded with a Pony Race for a Saddle and Bridle, a 
Donkey race, climbing a Greased Pole, &c. &c. The Tony race was won by Mr 
Telemaque. The successful competitors for the two other prizes are unknown to 
Fame, but seemed happiest in their victory. 


♦ DE\ RAH RACES. 

First Day, Saturduy , August 22, 1810. 

1st Race. — T he Maiden Plate of Rs, 300, for all horses. 8st. 71bs. each. 
1J miles. Entrance 8 G. M,, half forfeit. 

Mr Pakenham’s b. a. h. Copenhagen , .. West l 

Mr Parr’s b. a. h. Longwaist , .. 2 

Mr Cardinal's b. a. h. Hafiz, .. 3 

Mr Hill's c. a. h. The Bishop, late Champagne, 4 

Time,— 3m. ]l£s. Won in a canter. 

2nd Race. — A Silver Cup, presented by a Lover of Sport, for all horse? 
Arabs and Country-bred 9st. ; Folonials 9st. 71bs. ; English lOut. 7lbs. ; Maiden- 
allowed 71bs. I mile heats. ^Entrance 10 G. M., half forfeit. 

Mr Cardinal's b. cp. h fiere-I-go, .. Brown 4 l 1 

Mr Charlts' bk. nsw. g. Mooltan , late Blackhawk, . . 2 2 3 

Mr Pakenliam's g. a. h. Holdfast, .. 3 3 2 

Mr Parr’s b. a. h. Postmaster, .. .. 14 4 

Time,— Is* heat, 2m. 5s. ; 2nd heat, 2m. 3s. ; 3rd heat, 2m. 5s. Won by a length. 

3rd Race.— T he Hack Stakes of Rs. 100, for all horses, G. R list. 
i mile heats. Entrance 2 G. M. 

Mr Campbell's c. cb. m. Isa , *• Owner 1 1 

Mr Fakenham's g. a. h. Young England, .. .. 2 2 

Mr Symon's b. a. h. Meswer, 

Mr Watson's g* a. h. Sir Harry, 

Mr Lucas’ b. a, h. Don Juan, 

Time, — 1st heat, 30s. ; 2nd heat, 30s. 

Second Day, Tuesday, September 25. 

1st Race.— T he Mussoorie Cup value Rs. 500 for all horses. Weight for age. 
fcujjfy JBatrancc 10 G. M. , half forfeit. 

l$r Pafceuhom's g. a. h. Ausierlitz, 5 yrs. maiden West 1 
Mt CardinaTs b. a. h. Hereto, aged, .. Broun 2 
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Air Charles 1 bk. dsw. g. Mooltan, aged, ,, , . 3' 

Mr Cardinal's b. a. h. Hafiz, 5 yrs. f 4 - 

Hafiz took the lead at a good pace followed by Moo l fan, Here- [go and Aus- 
terlits, lyiu-i some ten lengths behind. *Thcy all came round tho corner to Iho 
straight run in, much in the same order— but Hafiz, being joined by otherf* At 
the }m. past, Am l or lit z driven u little iu front and a pretty run ensued between him 
and Here-I-gn. The maiden winning cleverly by a length and half — much 10 the 
surprize of every one. 

Time,— 3m. 26 J«. 

2nd R\ce. — The Consolation Stakes of Rs. 160 for gU Horses. G. K. { mill}; 
heats. Entrance 3 G. M. 

Mr Fakcnham's g. a. h. roung England , list Olb. Mr Pakenham 1 1 

Mr CampbelPs c cb. m. ha, 10st. Olb. .. 22 

Mr Parr's b. a h. Booh, list. Olb. .. 3 3 

The first heat won by about £ a length lm. Os. Tho second by a length, 
lm. 2s. To the spectators it seemed as if there was plenty of crossing and jostling, 
but as no coniplainst was made until Young England's rider had d« dared weight, 
the public were doji rived of an interesting dispute. 


3d Race. — M atch 25 G. M. P. P. IJ mile 8st. 71bs. Mr Pakenham'* b. a. 
h. Copenhagen, West, beat Mr. Parr’s b. a, h. Long waist, in a cantor. 4 to l on 
Copenhagen. 


4th Rack. — The Welter of 15 G. M. f for all hwrses, lOst. 71bs. U. R. 1 mile. 
Entrance 5 G. M. 


Mr Pakenhatn's 

g- 

a. b. 

Holdfast , 

•• Mr Francis 

1 

M 

b. 

cb. h. 

Hector. 

V- Mr Paketiham 
Capt. Hicks 

% 

Mr Cardinal's 

b. 

a. h. 

Here- f. go. 

3 

Mr Parr's 

b. 

a. h. 

Postmaster , 

. . Capt. French 

4 


Holdfast made the running followed by Postmaster, Hector , and Here-l-go, 
going first 4m. in 58s. Were Hector broke away — a length or two iu front. It was 
a pretty run h me. Holdfast winning easy— in 2m. 4s. by u n -ek. Hector second, 
and Here- [-go not beaten by a head. 

The Course is Very heavy although the weather has been fine since first day's 
running. 

here -I -go was a great favorite for both races, and there was tin betting on the 
Consolation, as all looked upon Boot's winning as quite certain. Another proof uf 
the glorious uncertainty of the Turf. 


Third Day, Thursday, September 27. 

1st Race, — T he Tradesmen and Innkeepers' Plate, value Rs. ~ for all 
horses, 1} mile. Arabs aad C. B. 9st., Colonials J?st. 71bs. English lOst. jibs , 
Maidens allowed 71b§. Entrance 5 G. M. 

Jlr Pakenham 'g b. a. h. Copenhagen, West l 

Mr Parr's b. a. h. Long waist, . . ,V 3t 

Mr Cardinal’s b. a. h. Hafiz, , f H g 

The running was made by Longwaist and sHaflz. Copenhagen a length behind* 
After passing the j mile post Copenhagen went to the front, and amm in at ids 
pleasure— winning by 2 lengths. * 


Time,— 3m. 44s» 
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2nd Racb.— -A Sweepstakes of 20 G. MU each. H. F. for all horses, lOst 
71bs. each. 1} mile. G. R. 

Mr Pakenham’s g. a. h. Holdfast, . . Mr Francis 1 

Mr Cardinal's b. ch h. Here* I* go, .. Mr French 2 

Mr Charles' bk. nsw, g. Mooltan f • • Mr Knox 3 

Here-I-go took a long time to get him up to the post. On the word being 
given, Holdfast jumped off, and got some lengths in front followed by Here- 1 -go — 
and Mooltan scarcely moving— so that his chance of the race was very poor. The 
running was kept up by Holdfast — going the 1 mile in 2m. 6s., on coming round 
the corner Here-I-go attempted to reach him — but did not Succeed. Holdfast 
coming in at his pleasure an easy winner by some lengths. Mooltan ran up very 
game, and some folks think that had he got off better he would have beaten 
Here-I-go— ii not have won the race. Time,— 2m. 361s. There was a good deal 
of money changed hands, both Holdfast and Here-I-go selling for 50 G. M. each in 
the lottery. The latter the favorite for choice. 

3rd Race. — Match 25 G. M. 1£ mile, 8st. 7lbs. 

Mr Knox's c. a. h. Champagne beat Mr Parr's b. a. g. Boots. 

Time,— 3m. 24s. 

Champagne mode the running to the | milepost, when Boots ran up to him. 
Coming round the turn they were together — but Boots in difficulties — about' half 
way up the distance a pretty race we all thought would ensue, but Champagne 
when called on sprung to the front, and was landed an easy winner in 3m. 24s. 
The betting was 5 to 1 on him after Boots’ race for the Consolation. 


Fourth Day, Saturday , September 29. 

1st Race. — The Ladies' and Bachelors' Purse for all horses, 2 miles. Arabs 
and C. B. 9st. — Colonials 7ibs., English lOst. 71bs., Maidens allowed 7 Lbs. 

Entrance 6 G. M. 

Mr Cardinal’s b. cp. h. Here-I-go , Brown 1 

Mr Pakinhom's g. a. h. The Centurion , late Young Gazelle, 2 

Time, — 4m. 17s. 


2d Race. — The rnnning was made by Here-I-go , The Centurion lying about 
a length behind. At the half mile post, Centurion took the lead, but could not 
maintain it — and at the hill Here-I-go again took up his original place and won 
easily by a couple of lengths. 


The Losers' Handicap, $ mile heats. 



Mr Pakcnham's 

b. cp. h. Hector , 

lOst. 

Olbs. 

Mr Parr's 

b. a. b. .Boots, 

7st. 

71bs. 

Mr Cardinal's 

b. a. h Hafz, 

7st, 

7 lbs. 


Time, — let heat, lm. 30s. ? 2d heat, l m, 30*. 

3d Race.— The Arabs made running for both heats, going first quarter mile in 
27s. Hector closed with them going up the hill, and won each heat cleverly by a 
length. # 

Match 11 mile, P. P., 9st. 25 G. M. each. 

Mr Pakenham'* b. a. h. Copenhagen , . . ^est beat. 

Mr Charles' bk., usw g. , Mooltan, . ■ •• 

. ^ A toolian led to the 1 mile, when Copenhagen passed him and ran home an easy 


Time,— 4in, bs. 
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4th Race.— T he Winner’s Handicap 1J mile. 


Mr Parr's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Long waist, 

7st. 

ribs. 

George 1 

Mr Pakenham’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Rector, 

9dt, 

31b». 

.. 2 

Mr Cardinal's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Hhre-l-go, 

9st. 

01b. 

2 

Mr Hill's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

The Bishop, feather 


.. 4 


• Time*— 3m. 7s. ■ 1 

5ih Race.— The Arabs made the rnnning to the 2 mile post— when AH got 
well together ; coming up the hill Longwaist and Hector § went in front, the former 
winning by a length — very well ridden by the native. 

The Pony Plate. 

Mr Campbell's c. cb. p. Jhclah , walked over. 


THE MYSORE RACES. 

Fiust Day, Thursday, September ti, imp. 

1st Race. — The Rajah's Plate, 100 G. M. from H. If. the Rajah. Entrance 
10 G. M. ILF. For all Maiden Arabs. To close 1st August and name tho duy 
before the Race. Weight for age. Horses that have never started before the day 
of naming allowed 31bs. Z Miles. 


Mr Boynton's 

ff* 

a. h. 

Clauman, 

8at. 

2 lbs. Cumluh 

1 

Capt. O’Leary's 

b. 

a. h. 

Benbow, 

7st. 

'Jibs. 

2 

Mr Ireland's 

b. 

a. h. 

Ace of Trumps, 

8st. 

2lbs. 

3 

Capt. Macartney's 

• 


Fieschi, 

7st. 

mbs. 

4 

Mr Russell's 


•• 

Red Rover, 4^ 

&st. 

121bs* .. 

5 


Five horses came to the post for this Race, L'lavhnan was the favorite* but 
Benboiv had also many fanciers. The lot got off well together, but Clansman 
immediately showed in front, closely followed by the Ace of Trvmpm and Benbow, 
the other two were out-paced in the first few strides. At the bill Benboiv passed 
the Ace, but could not raach Clansman who led them up the first hill, down the dip 
and up the second hill at a good pace. At the top of the second hill, Abdoollan 
on Benbow made an effort to reach the little Grey, and at the corner had hil bead at 
the Grey's girth. There Was a cry of Benbow' s Race, but immediately it was qpefi 
that Abdoollah was at work, whilst Curnlah was sitting steady holding his Uor*0. 
In a stride or two the Grey shook Benbow off, and had it aU his own way for the 
last } of a mile, winning by a length and a half, held the Ace. of Trum pi a good 
third, and the other two making a Race of their own in the rear. 

Time,— -4m. Os. 

2nd Race. — The Galloway Plate, 30 G. M. from H. H. the Rajah* 
Entrance 5 G. M. For &U Galloways. To close and name on 1st September. 
Weight for inches. Maidens allowed 3R>s. HeaU 1 Mile. 

Mr Boynton's .. Rienzi , 8st. 31bs. 8oz. Curnlah 1 1 

Capt. O’Leary's Pebble, 7at. 12lbs. 12oz. ... 1{ 2*^2 

Capt. Macartney's .. California, list. 31bs. 8oz. *• 8^,4 

Mr Russell's *. Humbug, 7st. 121bs. 12pz. . . * '4*3* 

Rienzi was the favorite for this, though Pebble had also a few friends. 

1#/ Heat. — Humbug away with the lead, but before he got t&e hH^ to.feU 
back on the other horses and bis chance was put, Rienzi and Pebble went yb the 
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front and raced together to the turn in, *w here the Race was no longer in doubt, they 
ran together down to the rails where Cumlah eased his horse and came in an easy 
winner by a length. The other twA nowhere. 

2nd Heat . — This was reduced to a rnat^sh between Rienzi and Pebble, the other 
two only went to settle a bet, they got off all together, but Rienzi immediately drew 
ahead. At the corner of the straight run in, Pebble went to the front, but it was 
only for a stride or two, Rienzi closed with and headed hiir again, and cutne in an 
easy winner by a length. 

Time, — 1«J beat, 2m. ; 2nd heat, lm. 52s. 

3rd Ra.ce. — The Mysore Great Welter, 40 G. M. from H. H. the Rajah. 
Entrance 3 G. IVf. P. P. For all Arab Horses. To close on 1st September and 
name the day before the Race. Gentlemen Iliders, list. Maidens allowed 7 lbs, 
1 1 Mile. 

N. B.— This Race to be run between the heats of the 2nd Race. 


Mr Sparrow’s g. a. h. 

XL, 

list. 

01b 

Capt. Kearney 

1 

Copt. O’Leary’s g. a. h. 

Adamant , 

lOst. 

71bs. 

Eaton 

2 

Mr Ireland’s w. a. h. 

Lightning, 

list. 

01b. 

Nolan 

3 


This was the prettiest Race of the day. XL was the favorite. At the start 
Adamant went to the front with Lightning, XL waiting in the rear, in this way they 
ran to the bottom of the 2d hill, when XL went to the front and led them up it at 
a rattling pace, from thence to the turn in, all three kept well together atul came 
down the straight run in a cluster, though it was evidently XL's race as at the dis- 
tance, the other two were at work, and XL's jock was holding ; inside the rails XL 
showed a length in front which he kept and won easily. 

Time, — 3m. 10s. 

4tii Race. — A Hack Stakes, for Natives. 


Secondt Day, Saturday, September 8. 

1st Race. — The Durbhr Stakes, 30 G. M. from II. H. the Rajah. Entramv 
t0 G. M. tl. F. For all Horses. To close and name 1st September, !M. 
Maidens allotted 7lbs. 2 Miles. 

Mr Ireland's g. a. h. Thunder , 9st. 01b. .. 1 

Mr Sparrow g. a. h. XL, 9st. 01b. .. dht. 

This Race was looked forward to with great interest, as the two crack platers 
were to meet at even weights. The betting was at even, though Thunder had rather 
the call, the two came up to the post together, the starter gave the word ** go” 
when much to the disgust of all Thunder went away, and XL’s' jock pulled up, 
saying that the other horse was ahead of him when the word was given. Thunder 
went round the Course and claimed the Race, which was given to him by the 
Stewards. 

2nd Race —The Commissioner's Plate, Rs. 1,000 from Mn ; or General Cnb- 
bon. Entrance 20 G. M H. F. For all Midden Arab or Country bred Horses. 
To dose and name 1st September. 9st. Muidcus that have never started before 
the day of naming allowed 311)8. Heats 2 Miles. 


Mr Boynton's 

g. a. h. 

Grey Momus, 

Hat. 

Illbs. 6. Smith 

1 

1 

Mr Ireland's 

b. a. h. 

Ace of Trumps, 

8st. 

mbs. 

2 

2 

v Capt. O'Leary's 

bm. a. h. 

Bronze, 

8st. 

1 libs. 

3 

3 


Bronze went* away With the lekd, which he kept for the first } mile, when 
the other two r gassed him and ran together round the Course, at the finish Grey 

Time,— Uf heat, 4m. 11s. ; 2d heat , irn. 12s. 
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3rd Rack. — The Colts’ Plate, 40 Q. *M. from H. H. the Uajnh. Entrain 9 
6. AI. P. P. For all Arabs having a Colt’s tooth on 1st May. To close 
tember and name the day before the Race. Weight for age* 1 1 Milo, 

N. B.— 1 This Race to be run between the heats of the 2d Race. 

Capt. Macartney’s g. a. h. FiescM, 7st. 121bs, Mr Hartman I 

Mr Em’s gg. a. h. Momus, 7st, 121bs. 2 

Momut made the winning to the top of the hill, when he shut up, Fieetki 
went to the front and won as he liked. 

The 2d heat was run in a similar manner. 

Time, — 3m. 10s. 


4th Race. — A Rack Stakes, for Europeans. 


Mr Goldfrap’s g. a. 

h. 

Connaught , 

list. 

01b. 

Capt. Nolan 

l ! 

( apt. Macartney’s b. a. 

h. 

Thunder, 

list. 

01b. 

Mr Unwell 

2 2 

Mr Snooks’ g. ,i 

h. 

Hud Ban , 

list. 

01b. 

Capt. Eater 

3 3 

Mr L.’s g. a. 

h. 

Risseldar , 

list. 

01b. 

Owner 

4 di . 


Time ,— -\st heat , 58s. ; 2nd heat t o1\s. 


Third Day, Tuesday , September 11. 

1st Race. — The Palace Stakes, 60 G. M. from H, H. the Rajah. Entrance 
20 G. M. H. F. For all Horses. To close on 1st September and name the day 
before the Race. Weight for age. Winners once, to carry 31bs. extra, twice 7tba% 
extra, thrice and oftener lOlbs. extra. 2 Miles. 


Mr Sparrow’s 

g. a. li. 

XL . 

. . 

G. Smith I 

Mr Boynton’s 

g. a. h. 

Clansman , 

. . 

Cumlah 2 

Capt. O’Leary's 

b. a. h. 

Benbow , 

* .. 

Ahdoollah 3 

Mr Ireland’s 

. . 

, . 

k. 

declares forfeit 


For this race XL was a little the favorite, though the betting wjp nearly even 
between him and Clansman , Benbow was considered not to have a chance. Tint 
three got off well together, Clansman went to the front, X \Vs jock pulling In the 
rear to take an inside pladb, and then laid well up on Clansman's quarter, aenbow's 
chance was out in the 1st \ mile, which was done in 1-1, the other two run in tlm 
same way to the top of the bill, where XL. began to draw on Clansman* ami 
“ XV s race eusy was the cry,” but at the comer the two were still well together 
going at a very severe pace, they ran down the straight tun in, neck and neck 
until about 5 or 6 strides from home, when Q. Smith applied the whip and landed 
XL. a winner by a head and neck. It was a beautifully contested race throughout, 
and in the opinion of many, had it been a few yards further, the race was Clans- 
man's. The race was ridden in a masterly style by G. Smith, who was lent for the 
occasion by Mr Boynton to the owner of AT/>., Cumlah on Clansman also rode very 
steadily and well. Considering the course which is a very trying one, the lime was 
good, as the course is supposed to be 3 seconds worse for time than the Bangalore 
one. 

Tirae,*-4m. 2Js. 

2nd Race.— The Give and Take Plate, 20 G. M. fiom II. H, the tynjah. 
Entranee 3 G. M. P. P. For all HorseB. To close on 1st September «n<t name 
the day before the race. Weight for age and inches. Maidens allowed flbf 
Heats 1 & Mile. * 


Mr Bojmton’s ch. a. h. 

Rienxi , 

Bst. 

lib. 

003. 

Cumlah 1 I 

Mr Ireland’s g, a. h. 

Thunder , 

9st, 

lib. 

Box, 

2 * 

IXD. SPORT. REV. — VOI . X., 

XO. XX. 




. * * 
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Capt. O’Leary’s g. a. h. 

Pebble, Cst. 

131bs. 

8oz. 

. . 

3 dr. 

Mr Russell's 

g. a. h. 

Humbug , 7st. 

Gibs. 

12oz. 

• 

.. 

4 dr. 

Mr Em’s 

ch. a. h. 

Moses , 7st. 

31bs. 

4oz. 

• • 

5 dr. 


Rienzi winning this was an unexpected event, Thunder being the favorite at 
long odds ; the lot got off well together, with the exception of Moses, who made a 
bad start, but immediately went up to the others, but as soo,u fell back again, Rienzi 
went ahead* At the 1st hill Humbug dropped astern, and at the 2d Pebble found 
the pace too much for him ; Rienzi continued to increase his lead, and at the corner 
was 5 or 6 lengths ahead : Thunder here made an effort to go up to him, but the 
little horse was not to be 'caught, and he came in a winner held by 2 or 3 lengths. 
The others nowhere. 

2d Heat . — Only two came to the post, the others declining so useless a contest. 
The two off together, Rienzi showing in front immediately and continued to increase 
bis lead all the way, winning as he liked. Thunder appeared to be running badly, 
not at all like himself. 

Time, — 1 st heat, 3m. 3s.; 2nd heat, 3m. Os. 

3rd Race. — The Little Welter, 20 G. M. from H. II. the Rajah. Entrance 
5 G. M. For all Horses. To close and name the day before the Race. lOst. 
7lbs. Gentlemen Riders. 1& Mile, and a distance. The winner of the Great 
Welter excluded. 

N. B. The Race will be run between the heats of the 2d Race. 

Mr Ireland’s g. a. h. Lightning , lOst. 71bs. Major Berkeley 1 

Mr Boynton’s w. a. geld. Paudheen , 10?t. 41bs. Capt. Kearny 2 

Capt. O’Leary’s g. a. h. Adamant , lOst. 71bs. Capt. Eaton 3 

Mr Macartney’s b. a. h. Grand Master , lOst. 71bs. Mr Howell 4 

The four went away well together, Paudheen showing to the front : at the hill, 
Lightning began to draw on/flim, went a head, and soon increased his lead to 
several lengths, Grand MeCter, falling to the rear. At. the corner Adamant and 
Paudheen again went up to Lightning, the three came down the run in together, 
but inside tho rails the Major eased his horse, and came in an easy winner by two 
or three lengths, held ; the other two making a beautiful race of it for the 2d place, 
Paudheen taking it by a nose. 

Time,— 3m. 23s. 

4th Race.— Hack Stakes for Natives. 


PESHAWUR SKY RACES. 

First Day, Tuesday, September 18, 1849. 

1st Race. — Peshawur Derby, 200 Rs. from the fund, 3 G. M. cut. 1} mile race, 
weight for age. Horses that have never started before the day of runuing allowed 
51bs. Five nominations for this race, but rio training and trials, lleat and oblique 
corners reduced the starters to 3. 

Mr Goodridge’s . . Paragon , 9st. lOlbs. . . 1 

, Mr Cheshire’s .. Rory O’ More, 9st. 51bs. .. 2 

Capt. George’s .. Singed Cat, 9s t. 5lbs. .. 3 

Paragon'* powers ha<l been so much sung about, and Rory and the Singed 
Cat so much ridiculed, that it was thought this would prove but a race in name. 
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The first mile shewed that the public had been somewhat gulled. Whatever 
Paragon* a merits, Rory ran with him stride for stride and tho' the latter is but a 
wee galloway, his splendid condition and rider's skill made it so close a thing a* 
is rarely seen. Paragon won by a heat. The Singed Cat was rontent with a 
distant view of his competitors. He saved bis distance. 

2nd Rack. — T he Welter, R. C. Fund 150, 2 G. M. Entrance. 


Mr Cheshire's .. Sartche , list. Olb. .. 1 

Capt. Young's .. Celer, list. Olb. .. 2 

Mr Mason's .. Escape , list. bib. . . 3 

MrFinche's .. Refraction, lOst. 7lbs. .. 4 

Mr Merry's .. Chevron , lOst. fibs. .. ft 


This was a capital race, well won by a good horse, capitally ridden by his 
owner. 

3rd Rack. — G alloway Plate, 3 mile heats, Fund 300, 2 G. M. Entrance. 

Mr Cheshire's .. Rory 0* More, .. .. 11 

Mr Slender's .. Punch , .. .. 2 2 

Captain Maughan's . . Rifleman, . . . . 3 4 

Mr Naylor's .• Unexpected , » .. .. 4 3 

Rory 0* More* 8 gallant running for the Derby did not prevent him coming for 
this. Right well and honestly he won both heats, both horse and rider (owner) 
deserved their luck. 

Second Day. 

♦ 

1st Race. — ThePeshawur Cup did not fill, Switcher only standing the Han- 
dicap. 

The Pony Purse brought a Legion to the post, from all of which in both heats 
(£ miles) Mr Tough’s wee pet quickly severed himself and won easy. 

Chargers’ Stakes, J miles heats, Fund 100, 2 G. M. Entrance. * 

Mr Mason's # .. Escape, .. .. J 1 

Mr Williams' . . Happy Go, . . . . 2 2 

Mr Naylor's . . Unexpected, . . . . 3 2 

“ Happy Go** creditably sustained bis name in the first heat, running well 
home with Escape , but the 2d heat was all to Escape, 

Third Day. 

IsT Race. — H andicap for all horses, Fund 150, 2 G. M. Entrance. Mile 
heats. 


Mr Cheshire's 

Switcher , 

9«t. 

fiibs. 

4 

1 1 

Mr Henry's 

Celer, 

9st. 

3Lbs* 

1 

2 0 

Mr Mason's 

.. Escape, 

8st. 

13Ibs. 

2 

3 2 

Mr Greig's 

. . Little Erich, 

8st. 

fibs. 

3 

dr. 


1st Heat. — Celer took the lead and kept it home easy, Switcher holding. 

2nd Heat.— Celer again went off with the lead, Switcher being clow* by ; 
thus they passed the half mile post. At the turn Home Celer sustained an accident 
and became lame, leaving Switcher and bis owner an easy task. 

3rd Heat was left to Switcher and Escape ; this to th* former was no 
exertion. 
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2nd Race.— H ack Plate, Fund 100, Entrance l G. M. i mile Heats. 

Capt. George’s J Mazeppa, •• .. 12 2 

Mr Naylor’s .. Unexpected, .. .. 2 11 

Mr Blase’s . . Buffalo Galf . . . . 3 3 0 

This was an excellent Race, Unexpected running the old Turf Hero Mazeppa 
within a nose in the 1st Heat. Unexpected by the aid of whip and spur bore away 
the 2nd and 3rd Heats. Buffalo Qat at a discount : after two endeavours to win 
favor, she was drawn. 


Fourth Day. 

1st Race.— -Winners’ Handicap, Fund 150, l G. M. for each Rare won. 

Mr Cheshire’s .. Rory O’ More, 8st. 131bs. .. 1 

„ .. Switcher, 9st. 51bs. •• 2 

Mr Goodridge’s .. Paragon, 9st. 71bs. .. 3 

The Sport loving Proprietor of Switcher and Rory O’ Afore declared to start 
both and to win with the best. Here again it was settled ere the Race was run, for 
Paragon . In the first l mile Switcher and Rory were playing 20 lengths ahead 
of the favorite, who appeared stiff and bereft of his fascinations. The two made a 
good race home, the palm being Rory’s ; he. was steered by his owner, to whose 
skill and judgment the spectators ^thought Rory was indebted for his leading 


2nd Race.— The beaten Handicap, Fund 100, Entrance 1 G. M. 1 mile 


Race. 

Mr Breig’s • Little Brick , 8st. 01b. . . 1 

„ Mr Williams' Happy Go, 8st. 131bs. .. 2 

Mr Naylor’s Might, 8st. 01b. .. 3 

Mr Merry’s Chevron, 8st. 71bs. .. 4 

. Capt. Maftghan's Rifleman, 8st. 01b. .. 5 


At the distance all were ai the whip, and within ip lengths of home the 3 
leaders were abreast. 

Two other days’ racing followed. Beaten and Tattoos, Europeans and Sepoys. 
Hurdles for Horses and Tats. Concluding with i mile Heats for untrained. 

The 2d Beaten was won by Mr Merry’s Chevron , beating 2 others Happy 
Go and Light The Hurdle Race was carried off by Captain Lumsden’s 
Evsqfzae, There were but 3 started and one of the riders of these felt his way 
over or thro' every jump. He never reached the last. His fall at the 2d wag too 
earnest an embrace of Mother Earth for him to start again. Luckily he was not 
much damaged. 

Great fun and amusement to the banished of this Camp the Races afforded. 
There was a grand Derby for the Europeans. Soldiers Riders, Bazar and Bag- 
gage Ponies, J mile Heats. Some 40 started, not less than 20 bolted. These 
rather benefited than otherwise by this, for they were fresh for the next Heat 1 The 
Victor was a long Rifleman. 
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Firjt Day, Thursday, October 4, 1849. 

1st Rack/— B angalore Derby. For Maiden Arabs. 2 miles. Weight for 
age. 5 G. M. each for horses named on or before the 1st April, 10 G. M. far 
horses named between that date and the 1st August, when the race will close. 
Horses that have never started allowed 31bs, 1,000 Rs! from the Fund and on 

Entrance of 20 G. M. for all horses declared to start. 

Mr Boynton’s g. a. h. Grey Momus , 8st. 21bs. G. Smith 1 

Capt. O’Leary names Mr South’s b. a. h. Benbow , 7st. 9)hs. Abdoollah 2 

Mr Sparrow’s g. a. h. George , 8st. 2 lb a. Sherburne 3 

Twenty -four forfeit. 

For this race, out of the 27 named, only 3 came to the post, though but few 
horses had broken down in the course of training, yet many had been taken out of 
work as having no chance. Grey Momus was the favourite ut almost any odds, 
then George , who being but little known, was supposed by sornc to have a chance, 
Benbow was thought not to have the most remote chance. A good start George 
off with the lead, with Grey Momus next and Benbow last, they ran the 1st mile in 
this order when the Grey went up to George , collared and passed him, in another 
| of a mile George was quite beaten and fell back, Benbow passed him and made an 
effort to reach Grey Momus but with no success, the Grey curried on the lead and 
won by £ a length, pretty easily, Benbow second, running a much better horse thau 
he had the credit for, George was beaten off. 

Time,— mile, 58s.— mile, lm. 58s.~ 1} mile, 2m. 271s.— 1J mile, 3m.— 2 miles, 

4m. 8s. 

v. 

2d Race. — The Colts* Plate. For all Arabs having a Colt’s tooth on the 1st 
May. 1} miles. Weight for age. 20 G. M. from the Fund, with an Entrance of 10 
G. M., H. F. To close on the first August and name the day before the Race. Two 
horses from different stables to start or no race. 

Captain Macartney’s g. a. c. Fieschi , 7 at. 12lbs. Cumluh 1 

Mr Em’s ch. a, c, Moses , 7st. 121bs. .. 2 

Two forfeits. 

Moses as usual ran for few hundred yards at a great pace when he dropped, 
Fieschi went aheAil and won as he liked by a couple of lengths. 

Time,— } mile, 29s.— J mile, 57s.— U miles, 2m, 34s. 


3rd Race. — The Great Welter for all Arabs. ]) miles. list. 71bs. Maiden 
allowed lOlbs. Gentlemen Riders. 15 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 10 G. M. , 
P. P. To close on the 1st August, and name the day before the race. 

Mr Ireland's g. a. h. Lightning , list. 71bs. Capt. Nolan 1 

Capt, Macartney’s b. a. h. Bumble , list, 7lbs. Capt. Kearney 2 

One forfeit. # 

The two cantered together for the 1st \ of fc mile, Lightning leading, after which 
the, pace improved and they ran together all the way ; Lightning with a alight lead, 
uho won on the post by a head— held. # 

Time*— 1 mile, 3Cs.— J mile, lm. 9s,—} mile, lm. 40s»— 1| mile, 3m lfa 
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4th Race.— Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. 5 G. M. forfeit, for all horses. 1 
mile. Gat. Maidens allowed 51bs. To close on the 1st August and name the day 
before the race. 

Mr Ireland’s black nsw. g. Simon , 8st. lllbs. G. Smith 1 

Mr Sparrow’s b. a. h. The Child of the Islands, 9st. Olbs. Sherburne 2 

Two forfeits. « 

The Child from his known reputation was slightly the favorite, though the Waler 
from his size and stride had also his admirers, the Child went away with the lead, 
which he kept for the lstc} of a mile when the Waler went ahead and got a lead of 
about 2 lengths at the f mile post. Sherburne wa9 at work and the big horse seemed 
to be cantering quietly along, just inside the rails the Waler attempted to bolt into 
the crowd but was steadily held by G. Smith who landed him a winner after a 
capital run by half a length. 

Time, — J mile, 27s. — £ mile, 55s. — } mile, lm. 25s.— 1 mile, 1m. 55s. 

N. B. — A great deal of rain here the last few days, and the Course consequently 
very heavy. 


Second Day, Saturday , October 6. 

1st Race. — The Maiden Stakes. For Maiden Arabs that have never won 
Plate, Purse, Match, or Sweepstakes. 14 mile heats. 8st. 71bs. Rs. 500 from the 
Fund. Entrance 10 G. M., II. F. To close on the 1st July and name the day be- 
fore the race. 

Mr Sparrow’s g. a. li. George , 8st. 71bs. Sherburne 12 2 

Captain O’Leary’s g. a. h. Ether , 9st. .. Abdollah 2 11 

Ut Heat. — Ether the favourite George off with a slight lead which he kept all 
the way round, inside the rails Ether went up to him and a splendid race ensued, 
George winning by a head. **' 

2d Heat . — Ether mads& the running from the post and continued to encrcasc 
his lead all the way round, winning easy by several lengths. 

3rd Hea(j— Was run in exactly the same manner as the preceding one. 

Time, — let heat , 4 mile, lm. 2s. — mile, 2m. 6s. — li mile, 3m. Gs. — 2d heat , £ mile, 
57s. — mile, lm. 56s. — 1£ mile, 3m. — 3d heat, 4 mile, 59r. — mile, lm. 59s. — 14 

mile, 3m. 4s. 

2nd Race.— The Whim Plate, a Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., H. F. each, with 
25 G. M. from the Fund for all Horses. Weight for age, and inches. If mile. To 
cIobo on the 1st September, and name the day before the race. 

Mr Ireland’s g. a. h. Thunder , 8st. 121bs. 14oz. Chinniah 1 

Mr Boynton names Mr 

Sparrow’s g. a. h. XL, 9st. 01b. Ooz. Sherburne 2 

This race was looked forward to with great interest as there was at last to be a 
race between the two rival platers. Both got off together but Thunder soon drew 
ahead : going up the hill at the mile post XL made an attempt to go up to him on 
the inside, but there not being room for him to do so, he was pushed on to the 
bank nearly into the ditch, from thence home Thunder continued to cncrease his 
lead, and won easily by several lengths. 

Time,— 4 mil e, 57s. — mile, lm. 57s. — 1£ mile, 2m. 58s. — 1£ mile, 3m. 29s. 

t, ■ 

3d Race.— A Cup for all Horses. 9st. Maidens allowed 71bs. Cape and 
Australian Horses 71bs. extra. English 21bs. extra. 5 G. M. for Horses named on 
or before the 1st April, 10 G. M. for Horses named between that date and the 1st 
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August, when the race will close. The winner of the Derby 31bs. extra. H miles, 
heats. (If no cup 20 (J. M. from the Fund.) 

Mr Sparrow's b. a. h. The Child of the Inlands, 9st. 01b. Sherburne 0 19 1 

Mr Ireland's g. a. h. Lightning , * 9*- Olb. Chinnhh 0 9 3 dr 

Mr Boynton's g. a. h. Greg Momus t 8st. lOlbs. G. Smith 3 3 11 

1st Heat .— For thfs race the Child was a little the favourite, Greg Momus had 
the next call, and Lightning was very low in the market. The three off well toge- 
ther, the Child and Lightning showing in front, Grey Momus seemed to be either 
out paced at once or lying by for the other heats, the two «ran neck and neck all tho 
way round ; at the distance both Jocks were at work and a most splendid struggle 
ensued all the way in after they passed the post, some said the Child's race, others 
Lightning' s, but the judge decided it to be a dead heat ; after one of the most beau- 
tiful races ever seen on this Course. 

2nd Heat.— The Child a little the favorite, Greg Momus very low down, 
though a few of the knowing ones still took the odds against, him. A good start, 
Lightning and the Child going away in company, the Grey evidently holding for the 
next heat : the two ran together, but at the distance it was the Child's race, he came 
in a winner by a length. 

3d Heat.— On the starter giving the word the Child jumped off with the lead, 
the others from some cause not going ; about n hundred yards from the post Sher- 
burne hearing the shouting pulled up and the horses went up to him 5 the Child and 
Grey Momus went away together, Lightning was beat in the first mile. At the 
corner the two were well together and came down the straight run head and head \ 
inside the rails both were at it, and a beautiful race terminated in favor of Grey 


Momus by a head and neck. 

4th Heat. The Grey evidently had it all his own way, at the l mile from 

home, he went away from the Child and won easily by several lengths. This finished 
the best day's racing that has been known in Bangalore for years. The time will 
shew that we have some first-rato animals hore this season. 

*•—*»«** * 


L UllvD| ******* j 2# 1 ' r m 

mile, 57..— mile, lm. 55s.— 11 mile, 2m. j7s.- 

lm. 54s# — 11 mile, 2m. 54s.— 4/A heat , & mile, oya? 

11 mile, 3m. 7Js. 


-mile, 2in. is. — 

9 


Third Day, Monday , October 8. 

1st Race. — Omnibus Stakes, for all horses R. C. and a distance, tha* hare 

1 ... ... . n t-n fUa n.acAnf oof inn W Sklii-lil' fd 



the Derby, Maiden, or v,up o exvra, « « :* *: ; 

extra. Maidens on the day allowed 21bs. 5 G. M. each for horses named on or 
Wnre 1st Anril. 20 G. M. between that date and the 1st August when the raee. writ 
close 50 G. M. from the Fund, and an Entrance of 20 G. M. for all horses declared 
to start. Declarations to he made to the Secretary by 2 e. M. the day before the 
race, if there are 10 nominations the second horse to save Ins Stakes. 

Mr Sparrow’s h. nsw. gelding Venture, late Boomeranj, let. lOlbs. Sberbnme 1 
A IIKsr n C.witVv O 


Mr Boynton's g. 
Capt. O'Leary's b 


31bs. G. Smith 2 
Abdullah 3 


h. Blacklock , 
h. Benbow , 

Sixteen declared forfeit. 

Venture the favorite. Benbow and the Water went together, BlaUoci a Ijing 
way in the rear ; it was Venture’s race every Inch of the way, and he won pulling 
double by several lengths, Blacklock second. . 

Time,— 1 mile, 57s. — mile, lm. 58s.— U mile, 2m. 59s. > 
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2d Rack. — The Ladies* Purse, 10*G. M. from the Fund, 10 G. M. Entrance 
for all horses Weight forage and inches, 14 hands to carry 9st, 1$ miles. To 
close on the 1st September, and name the day before the race. 


Mr Russell names Mr Sparrow’s 

XL, 9st. 

„ 

Sherburne 

1 

Mr Ireland’s 

g. a. h. 

Thunder, 8st. 

121b*. 14oz. 

Chinniah 

2 

Mr Boynton's 

ctu a. h. 

Rienzi , 8st. 

One forfeit. 

libs. f 8oz. 

Cumlah 

3 


Thunder the favorite. Thunder and XL ran together all the way, Rienzi 
never having a chance, a beautiful race between the two first, XL to the astonish* 
ittent of all, winning by aliead and neck. 

Time,— £ mile, lm. 4s. — mile, Ira. 58s. — 1\ mile, 2m. 59s. 1} mile, 3m. 30s. 

3d Rack. — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. Forfeit 5 G. M. if declared the day be- 
fore the Meeting. 10 G. M if declared the duy before the race. For all horses 
Weight for age. English horses to carry 1st. extra. 2 Miles. To close the 1st 
August and name the day before the race by 2 p. m. Maidens allowed 71bs. 

Mr Ireland’s g. a. h. Cawromh , 8st. 51bs., Chinniah 1 

Mr Boynton’s g. a. h. drey Momus , . . G. Smith 2 

Three forfeits. 

Grey Momus the favorile. The two ran together, Catvroush with a slight 
lead to the half mile from home, when Cawroush drew a head and won easily by 
several lengths. 

Time, — $ mile, lm.— mile, lm. 57s. — 1 i mile, 2ra. 55s. — 2 miles, 3m. 59s. 

4th Race. — A Hack Stakes of 10. G. M. from the Fund, 2 G. M. Entrance. 
P. P. for all horses not trained before the Meeting, lOst. 71bs. Gentlemen Riders, 
J mile heats. To close and name at the Ordinary the night before the race. 

Mr Goldfrap'g g. a. h. Cannauyht , lOst. 71bs. Capt. Kno> 1 1 

Mr Kendall's brown a. ^ h. Blacksmith , lOst. 7lbs. Capt. Berkeley 2 2 

Mr Trowes’ w. a. h. The Doctor , lOst. 71bs. Capt. Kearney 3 dis. 

Both heat? won easily by Cannaught. 

Time, — 1 si heat, 58s. ; 2nd heat, 59s. 


Fouhth Day, Thursday , October 11. 

1st Race. — The Bangalore Turf Club Purse of 25 G. M. added to a Sweep- 
stakes of 5 G. M. R. C. and u distance for all horses, to be Handicapped by the 
Stewards, the day before the race. To close and name the day before the meeting. 
Horses not standing the Handicap to pay 5 G. M. 

Mr Ireland's .. Lightning , 8st. lOlbs. .. Declare Forfeit. 10 


2nd Race. — A Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. each for all Arab Horses. Weight 


for age and inches. 

Maidens allowed 51bs. 

2 miles. 




Mr Boynton’s 

& a. 

h. 

Clansman, 

8st. 

Bibs. 

4oz. 

G. Smith 

1 

Mr Ireland’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Thunder , 

8st. 

1 21bs. 

14oz. 

Chinniah 

2 

Mr Sparrow’s 

g. a. 

h. 

XL, 

9st. 

91 b. 

Ooz. 

Sherburne 

3 

Capt. O'Leary’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Ether, 

8st. 

01b. 

l4oz. 

Abdoollah 

4 


Thunder and Clansman the favorites. All got well off together, Thunder lead- 
ing : at the hill Ether dropped off and was soon followed by XL . Clansman at the £ 
mileUook the lead, which he kept and won by a length. 

Time ,— l mile, lm. 57s.— H mile, 2m. 578.— 2 miles — *m. 

* Not legible.— A. E. 
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Sad Rack. — T he Lifctto Welter, 20 G. M. from* the Fund, 0>r »U Arabs, 
10st. 71ba. Maidens allowed 71bs. Entrance 10 G. M, P. P, 1| miles end* die* 
tance. The Winner of «ny previous Welter ei eluded. To close end name the day 
before the race. 

Mr Ireland’s .. thunder, 10st. 7ibc. 

4th Race. — A Purje of 25 G. M. added to a Sweepstakes of 20 G. M, eaob, 
Id. F. for all horses, 2 miles, English horses to carry 1st. extra, Plate horse* tha t 
have started more than once during the meeting and not won allowed 7lb«, Maidens 
that have started more than once and not won, allowed lOlbs. Winners of the 
Derby, Cup, Omnibus or Maiden to carry 31bs. extra, if two of thaie races 7lbft 
extra. To close on the 1st August and name the day before the race. 

3 years old.. .. .. 7,t. 4ib«. 

4 » •• •• .. Set. 4 lbs. 

5 »f •• .. .. 8st. I2!bs. 

8 and aged.. .. .. 9 it . gib*. 

Mr Ireland’s .. Cawroueh, 8st. 121bs. G. Smith 1 

Mr Sparrow’s .. Child of the Ielande, 8st. 91bs, Sherborne 2 

Three forfeits. 

The two ran together to the } mile post from home, when CawroMth went to 
the front and won easily by several lengths. 

Time, — I mile, 59s — 1 mile, 57s. — 1& mile, 2m. 56s. — 2 miles, 4m. 3s. 

5th Race.— Hack Stakes of 10 G. M. from the fund. Entranoe 2 G. M. 
P. P. for all horses not trained before the meeting $ mile heats, 10st. 7ibs Gen* 
tlemen riders. Tho Winner of the 1st Hack Stakes to carry 71bs. extra. To close 
and name at the Ordinary the night before the race. 

Mr Goldfrap’s ,. Connaught , list. 01b. Capt. Knox I 

Mr Aker’s . . Young Hopeful, 1 Ost. 71ba. Capt. Berkeley (1 

Mr Kendall’s «. Black Smith, lOst. TllM. Mr Kendal O 

Time, — let heat, j mile, lm. 34s. ; 2nd heat, not taken. 

Both heats were won easily by Connaught . 9 

• *"“* 

Fifth Day, Saturday, October 13. 

1st Race. — A Forced Handicap for all winning horses only, 2 miles. 
15 G. M. from the fund, with subscription of 4 G.'M. for each race won. 

Mr Iceland’s .. Cawroueh, 8st. 121ba« Chinniah 1 

Mr Boynton's . Claueman, 8st. 31bs. Cumlah 2 

Mr Sparrow’s .. XL. 8st 71bs. Sherbane 3 

Mr Ireland’s .. Thunder, 8st. lOlbs. Mr Hartman 4 

Mr Boynton's . . Qrey Sdomut, 8st. 51bs. G. Smith ft 

Capt Macartney’s .. Fieechi, a feather AU 0 

Won in a canter by Cawroueh. 

Time, — A mile, 57s.— 1 mile, lm. 55s.— 1 J mile, 2m. 54s.— 2 mile, 3m. 59s. 

2nd Race.— B eaten Handicap of 15 G. M. from the fund, 1 mils heata for 
all beaten hordes of the meeting. Entrance 5 G. M. 

Mr Boynton's .. Riemi, Bit. 41bs. Cumlah 1 * 

Mr Sparrow’s .. Bumble, • Bst. 7ibs. Shorhane 2 

Won easily by Riemi. 

Time,— lm. 57s. 

INO. a POET. EtT.— TOL. X., NO, XX. 
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3rd Race.— Hack Stakes of 10 G. M. from the fond, entrance 2 G. M. 
P. P. .for all horses not trained before the meeting. lOat. 71bs. Gentlemen 
Riders. 1 mile heats. Winner of the 1st or 2nd Hack Stakes 71bs. extra, if of 
both 1st., extra. Horses that have not started for either of the Hack Stakes allowed 
31bs. To close and name the night before tfce race at the Ordinary. 

Mr Goldfrap’s .. Connaught , 1st. 7 lbs. Capt. Nolan 0 
Mr Russell’s * .. Thunderer , lOst. 41bi. Mr Howell 0 
Won easily by Connaught . 


BELGAUM RACES. 

First Day, Friday , September , 28, 1849. 

1st Race. — A Handicap Steeple-chase, of Rs. 150 from the fund, and Rs. 
20 entrance, — for all horses. Distance about 3 miles. 


Mr Lockhart's c. 

a. 

h. 

Cluney , 

lOst. 

41bs. 

Capt. Haliburton, 

Mr MoncriefTe’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Hyena , 

list. 

41bs. 

Owner 

Mr Arthur’s b. 

a. 

h. 

Zip Coon , 

lOst. 

01b. 

Mr McPherson. 

Mr Flyers* b. 

a. 

h. 

Bay Middiet on, lOst. 

01b. 

Mr Eglinton. 


Hyena , at all times the favorite of a Steeple-cliase, set out very deliberately, 
and came in an easy winner. The remainder were nowhere. 

2nd Rack. — A Handicap of Rs. 100 from the fund, and one G. M. En- 
trance,— for all horses. Thiee quarter mile heats. 


Capt. Stock 's g. 

a. 

h. 

Escort , 

.. Mr Daniel. 

Capt. Paolo’s c. 

a. 

h. 

Oneznr, 

* . Owner. 

Mr Elrington's g. 

a. 

h. 

Vibration , 

. . Owner. 

Mr Moncrieffe’s c. 


h. 

Little Wonder , 

.. Mr Flyers- 

Mr Mausou’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Pol Econ, 

„ . Capt. Christie. 


Little Wonder had the race entirely to himself, and won easily by a length. 
Pol Econ kept rather close too, but was outbeat. 

3rd Race. — A Hack Race of Rs. 60 from the fund, and Rs. 10 entrance. 
—Weight for inches— 14 hands to carry 9st. 7ibs. for each inch. Three quarter 
mile heats. Winner to be sold for Rs. 300. 


Capt. Paolo’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Polyphemus, 

9st. 

lOlbs. 

Owner. 

Major Stisted’s 

£• 

a. 

h. 

Go-Ligfttly, 

9st. 

lOlbs. 

Owner. 

Mr Swinton’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Little Wonder 

, Ust. 

31bs. 

Mr Daniel. 

Mr Moncrieffe’s b. 

a. 

h. 

Accident, 

lOst. 

3 Jibs. 

Mr FJycrs. 

Mr Elrington’s 

b. 

a 

h. 

Badger , 

lOst. 3 Jibs.* 

Owner. 


This race was well contested, and all started fairly, iir Ellington’s Accident 
won by a length. 


Second Day, Tuesday, October 2. 

1 at Race.— A Pony Plate of Rs 40 from the fund, ami Its. 10 entrance, — 
for all Ponies, 13 hands and under. 'Catch weiguts. 

. ' Capt. Haliburton’s d. p. Moolraj , 

Mr Clay’s g. p. White Boy , 

Mr Moncrieffe’s g. p. Blue Ruin, 

9j won this race without much exertion. 


Moolraj \ 
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2nd Race.— A Welter Handicap of Rs. 120 from the fund, and Ilf 20 on- 
trance,— for all horses : lowest weight lOst. ' Distance one and a quarter miles. 


Mr Lockhart's • 

c. a. 

h. 

Cluney, 

lOst. 

Clbs. 

Mr Weeks. 

Mr Elrington's 

g. a. 

h. 

Vibration, 

list. 

71bs. 

Owner. 

Mr MoncriefTe’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Hyena , 

lOst. 

71bs. 

Owner. 

Mr MoncriefTe’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Little Wonder, 

10st^ 

01b. 

Mr Flyers. 

Capt. Paolo's 

V a. 

h. 

Onezur, 

lOst. 

01b. 

Owner. 

Capt. Haliburton's 

g. a. 

h. 

Carlo Dolce, 

lOst. 

31bs. 

Owner. 

Mr Manson's 

g- 

h. 

Pol Econ, 

lOst. 

51bs. 

Owner. 


Little Wonder, as usual, won this race easily. * 

3d Race. — A Handicap Hurdle Race of Rs. 100 from the fund and one 0. M* 
entrance, 1 mile heats, over four hurdles 3 feet high 


Mr Lockliait’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Cluney, 

lOst. 

4lbs. 

Mr Weeks. 

Mr Arthur's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Zip Coon, 

list. 

lOlbs. 

N 1 r Daniel. 

Mr Moncricffe's 

g- 

a 

h. 

Hyena f 

list. 

01b. 

Owner. 

Capt. Haliburton's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Carlo Dolce, 

yst. 

lOlbs. 

Owner. 


This was a drawn race between Carlo Dolce and Cluney — Cluney winning* the 
first heat, and the former the second. 

4th Race — A Handicap Steeple -chase of Rs. 100 from the fund, and oncO, 
M. entrance — Distance 2 miles. The winner to be sold for Rs. 400. 


Mr Moncrieffe's 

b. 

a. 

b. 

Trumpeter, 

9*t. 

01b. 

Owner. 

Mr Daniel's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

J V hotkey. 

8st. 

Olh. 

Owner. 

Mr Elrington's 

b. 

a. 

li. 

Accident , 

list. 

01b. 

Owner. 

Major Stisted's 

g- 

a. 

li. 

Go- Liy fitly , 

lOst. 

lOlbs. 

Mr Milne. 

Mr Flyer's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Bay Middleton , 

lOst. 

lOlbs. 

Owner. 

Mr Douglas's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Limber Jim , 

tffet. 

I2lbs. 

Owner. 

Mr McPherson's 

g* 

a. 

h. 

Ugly Buck , 

9sst. 

121bs, 

Owner. 


Limber Jim and Accident had this race to themselves, the lattftr winning : the 
remainder nowhere. 

Third, Day, Friday, October 5. 

1st Race, — A Forced Handicap for winners of flat ram— optional to losers— 
Rs. 100 from the firnd, and Us. 20 entrance, Mile heats. 


Capt. Paolo’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Onezur, 

Bat. 

121bs. • Mr Daniel. 

Capt. HaliburtoiPs 

g* 

a. 

h. 

Carlo Dolce, 

Bat. 

12lbs. Mr Christie. 

Mr Moncrierfe'B 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Little Wonder , 

Oat. 

121bs. Mr Flyers. 

Mr Elrington's 

g* 

a. 

h. 

Vibration, 

• • 

Drawn. 


Carlo Dolce kept the lead, and won : Little Wonder , contrary to all expects* 
tion, lost. 

2nd Race.— A Foreed Handicap Steeple-chasc, for the winners of the Steeple 
and Hurdle Races. Optioual to losers, 11s. 100 from the fund, Rs. 20 **tram». 
2} miles heats. 


Mr Moncr.effe’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Hyena , * 

list. 

ribs. 

Owner, • 

Mr Lockhart's 

c. a 

b. 

Cluney, 

10«t. 

7lbs. 

Mr EMngtut*. 

Mr Elrington's 

b. a. 

h. 

Accident, 

lOst. 

mi). 

Mr vU, 
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Mr Flyer*’ b. at h. Bay Middleton, lOst. 01b. Owner. 

Mf Arthur’s b. a. h. Zip Coon, .. .. Capt. Haliburton. 

Chtney won this race. — Hyena lamed after the second 18ap. 

3rd Race. — The Hurry Scurry Races, Rs. 75 from the fund, Rs. 10 entrance, 
f mile heats, over 4 huddles. Winner to be sold for 300 Rupees. 

Major Stisted's g. a. h. Qo -Lightly , lOst. 3 Ilfs. Mr McPherson. 

Major Stisted’s o. a. h. Pincher , lOst. 31bs. Mr Weeks. 

Mr Rock’s c. a. h. Prejudice , lOst. 31bs, Mr Elrington. 

Mr Moncrieffe’s b. a*, h. Badger , lOst. lOlbs. Owner. 

Capt. Paolo’s c. a. h. Polyphemus, lOst. 3£lbs. Owner. 

Qo-Lightly and Pincher had this race to themselves — the former winning by a 
length. 

Fourth Day, Friday , October 12. 

1st Race. — A Sweepstakes of Rs. 20 entrance, and Rs. 100 from the fund — 
for all horses. One mile heats. 


Capt. Haliburton’s 

fi- 

a. 

li. 

Carlo Dolce, 

9st. 

7lbs. 

Mr Christie. 

Capt. Haliburton’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Pol Econ, 

9st. 

31bs. 

Owner. 

Mr Moncrieffe’s 

s' 

a. 

h. 

Hyena, 

10bt. 

01b. 

Owner. 

Mr Elrington’s 

fi- 

a. 

h. 

Vibration , 

lOst. 

51bs. 

Owner. 


Carlo Dolce won easily, though the remainder had a hard push for it. 

2nd Rack. -—The Frantic Stakes of Rs. 10 each entrance, and Rs. 70 from the 
fund. Half Mile heats. Weight lOst. Oo- Lightly to carry 101b extra. 


Mr Moncrieffe’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Badger , 

. . Owner. 

Mr Swinton’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Little Wonder, .. 

• • Owner. 

Capt. Paolo’s 

c. 

fi. 

h. 

Polyphemus , 

.. Owner. 

Mr Rock’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Prejudice , 

. . Owner. 

Major Sti&ted’s 

fi- 

a. 

h. 

Go-Lightly , 

. . Owner. 


Qo-Lightly won, and is now considered the best horse in Belgaum. 

3rd Race. — A Race for all Horses or Ponies, the property of the 78th High- 
landers, — Rs. 20 from the fund, and half a rupee entrance. Half mile heats. 


Sergeant Johnstone's 

c. 

a. 

p. Invalid, 

.. Dr. Foulds. 

Corporal Anderson’s 

b. 

a. 

p. Liyht Bob, 

. • Moseley, 

Corporal Lawthur’s 

fi- 

a. 

p. Rear Guard , 

Hudson. 

Private Boaz’s 

fi- 

a. 

p. Farmer, 

. . Owner. 


Light Bob won | though the whole appeared in good order. 

4th Race. — A Foot Race for the men of the Highlanders, — Rs. 10 from the 
fund. Round the Steeple-chase ground, and over all the Leaps. 

Ten men of the Highlanders started, and the Race was won by Private 
Herlokei of No 4 Company. 

A fifth Race was got up. Two Bheestie Bullooks were brought on the Course, 
Mr Douglas and Mr Elrington being the Jockeys. A Race it may be called — for 
with a good deal of kicking and thrashing they were fairly got at the winning post, 
the former winning. It caused much laughter, and it was bo t ed a Pig chase might 
he got up, but ofir annual sports finished with this. 

* \ ' 
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FiiAt Day, Tuesday, October 23, ldflL 

1st Race.— A Purse of Rs. 100 from the Fund. Entrance 20 tls. Hr* I. , 
(for all horses that have never been trained.) Weight lOst. 71bs. Gentlemen 
riders, 4 mile heats. * 


Mr Drummond’s 

c. 

a. h. Firefly , 

.. Mr Marquis 

1 l 

Mr Mac’s 

S- 

a. h. Sluggard , 

. . Owner 

3 2 

Mr Scott’s 

h. 

a. h. Bijou, 

.. Mr Lamb 

2 4 

Mr Woodcock’s 

b. 

a. li. Bayard , 

• • The Duke 

4 3 

Capt. Squiehcock’s 

g- 

a. h. Griddle t, 

.. 

dr. 


1 st Heat . — Won easily. 

2nd Heat . — All got off well together ; nt the quarter mile nost Firefly *f*4 ‘ 
Sluggard shook off the others and rated it in. Firefly, notwithstanding the excellent 
riding of Mr Mackinnon, again won by about a length. 


2nd Rack. — Give and Take Purse of 80 Rs. from the fund. Entrance 10 
Rs. Weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 9st. and 51bs. per inch. H, F. | mile 
heats. „ * 


Capt. Loser’s 

g- 

a. 1». 

Feroza,' 

Out. 12 Jibs. 

Mr Lamb 1 

l 

Mr Gertrude’s 

g- 

a. li. 

Clarion, 

9st. 12Jlbs. 

Mr Mac 

2 

2 

Mr Scott’s 

g- 

a. h. 

Bobby. 

9st. UJlbe. 

Owner 

3 

3 

Mr Scott's 

b. 

a. h. 

Bijou, 

9st. 11 Jibs. 

.. 

dr 



Feroza the favorite ; any odds against Bobby. A good race between Feroza 
and Clarion for both heats ; Feroza winning each by about & length. Bobby well 
in the rear. 


3bd Race.— Pony Race, Rs. 50 from the fund, added to a Sweepstakes of 
10 Rs. each. Catch weights, i mile heats. # 

Capt. Kreoiso’s br. pony John Lawrence , .. The Duke 1 I 

Capt. Drummond’s b. pony Cocky Lawrence , .. The Marquis 2 0 

Capt. Winner’s c. pony Sir Henry Lawrence Herbert Benjamin 3 0. 

Capt. Windygut’s g. pony The Board, .. Mr Lamb 4 4 

Capt. SqOishcock’s b. pony Hick Lawrence ,, Tim Major nowhere. 


Second Day, Thursday, October 25. 


1st Race.— -A Purse of 80 Rs. from the Fuad, added to 4 
each. Catch Weights. Gentlemen Riders. # 


S w e eprtik t.&tjU. 


i mile beats, 
g. a. h. Feroza, 


Mr Lamb 1 V I 






Capt. Loser's 
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I * 

Mr Drummond's b. a. h. Firefly, .. Mr Jem 

Mr Morris’s g. a. h. Conrad, ■ ’ *« ^be Duke > 

1st Heat . — The two ran together to the^ mile, when Ferosa let out 
easily. 

2d Heat — Ferosa ^walked over. 

« 

* 

2d Race. — For all Country breds, CO Rs. from the Fund. Entrance 8 Rs. 
Catch Weights. Gentlemen Riders. 

£ mile heats. 

Capt. Gertrude’s b. h. Fop, . . Mr Mackinnon 1 1 

Mr Charles’s b. m. Jenny Deans, . . Mr Jem 2 dr 

* Capt. Loser’s b. m. Priscilla , .. Mr Lamb 3 dr 

1st Heat. — Fop took the lead, never was headed and came in an easy winner. 

2 d Heat . — Fop walked over. 


2 dr 
< dr 

and won 


3d Race— The Galloway Plate of 60 Rs. from the Fund, with 8 Rs. each. 
, Gentlemen Riders. 

£ mile heats. 

Capt. Loser’s b. g. Banker , . Mr Mackinnon 1 1 

Mr Charles’s g. g. Blue Stocking .. Mr Jem 2 2 

Both heats were similar, the Banker tuking the lead and keeping it. 


4th Race. — For Shuter Sowars, IG Rs. from the Fund. Post Entrances. 

* 1 mile race. 

Six Camels started, but it was a hollow affair, and won easily by Peerbuccus’a 
Camel Davy Sing. ^ 


Third Day, Saturday , October 27. 

1st Race. — Steward’s Race of 80 Rs. from the Fund. Entrance 16 Rs. Catch 
Weights. Gentlemen Riders. 

£ mile heats. 


Mr Jem's c. a. 

h. Ruby, 

. . Owner 

1 

1 

Mr Qui Hye's b. a. 

h. Comus, 

. , The Duke 

2 

2 

Mr Woodcock's b. r. 

a. Bayard, 

, • Mr Lamb 

3 

3 

Capt. Squishcock's g. a. 

h. Griddles, 

• • Mr Lamb 

4 

dr 


Ruby the favourite at long odds in the lottery, Comus and Bayard steadily 
supported and Griddles with but few backers. 

They got off well together, Ruby taking the lead, which he kept and won the 
heat easily. 

b An interesting race ensued between Comus and Bayard for the second place, 
the former winning by £ a length. Griddtes, who had been well in thorear, gave up 
the contest at the distance post, and was drawn. 

fad i/ea/.— £imUar to the 1st, Ruby again winning easily. 


iSi fea&A 



eONKPORE RACES, 


<1 

2nd Race.— The Donald McDonald Purse, value *60 Rs, Eutranoc 19 Rl« 
for all Horses that are jond fide Buggy Horses. Catch Weights. Gentlemen Eldars. 

b mile heats. 

Mr Charles’s b. m. Jenny Deans, . . Mr Jem 1 I 

Mr Drummond's g. h. Humbug , . . Mr Lamb 2 dr 

Capt. Gertrude’s 6. h. The Colonel , . . l4r Mae dlstd. 

1st Heat — The Colonel would not start kindly, and Humbug vent like a 
Camel, so that Jenny Deans won at her leisure. 

2nd Heat— rThe Mare walked over. m 

Several well contested Foot Races closed the day’s sport. 


SONEPORE RACES. 


Fiest Day, Saturday, October 27, 1840. 

1st Race.— The Sonepore Derby Stakes for maiden Arabs. R. C. Sonepore 
weight for age. Horses that have never started before the day of naming allowed 
31bs. 5 G. M. each for horses named on or beforo the Ut of June 1849. 

10 G. M. each for horses named between that date ami the 1 5th September, 
when the race will close. 40 G. M. from the fund, and an entrance of 10 
G. M. each for horses declared to start. Declarations to be made to the Secretary 
by 2 r. m. the day before the race. 

Mr Holdfast’s g. a. h. Blood Royal, 9st. lib. Barnes 1 

Mr Seymour’s g, a. h. Soothsayer , Bat, Dibs. Reiro 2 

Mr Fox’s c. a. h. Sea Gull , 8st. 121bs. Barker 8 

Five forfeits. 

Blood Royal tho favorite in the Lottery, but little done in either that or the 
betting line. All three well away together from the ftpst— ut the first quarter out 
Sea Gull took a decided lead which he maintained by dint of regular grinding on 
the part of Barker, closely followed by Sooth Sayer till the three quarter mile in, 
when Blood Royal who had been hard held all round, came up to them nnd passed 
them at the finish, winning with great ease. 

Time, — R. C. 3in. 15s. 


2nd Race.— The Sonepore Colonial Stakes for maiden, Cape, Australian, 
aud country bred horses, R. U. Sonepore weight for age— horses that have new 
started in India before the day of naming allowed 31bs. • 

5 G. M. each for hordes named on or before the 1st of June 1849. 10 

G. M. each for horses named between that date and the 1st of September, when tho 
race will close. 40 G. M. from the fund and an entrance of 10 G. M. each for 
horses declared to start. Declarations to be made to the Secretary by 2. t». M. tha 
day before the race. 

Mr Holdfast’s b.- nsw. g. Firefly, 8st. Dibs. .. X 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s b. nsw. m. Woodbine , Bit. Dibs. .. 2 

Four forfeits. 

A hollow affair — the mare pulled up half a mile from home. She was not half 
trained, ow ug to an accident which prevented her being brought up to the mark. 


3rd Race, — The Durbungah Cup. 

A Cup valued Co.'s Rb. — r- presented by Maharajah Rod ur* Sing, Bahadur , 
Rajah of Durbungah, added to a Sweepstakes of 15 G, M f each, half forfjjfc lot 
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ItS horses. Sonepore weight for age/ R. C. To close and name on the 15 th 
September, 

Mr Holdfast's b. nsw. m. Bel Iona, - «, walked over. 

’ v “ 1 » 

Second Day, Tuesday, October 30. 

1st Race —The Chumparun Cup valued Co.'s Rs. -^—presented by Maha- 
rajah Nowil Kishore Sing, Bahadur, of Bettiah for all horses, Craven weights and 
distance. Maidens allowed 71bs. The winner of the Durbungah Cup to carry 
Mbs. extra. Entrance IS G. M. 10 F. To close on or before the 15th Sept. 1849. 
Mr Holdfast's c. cb. g. Pretender , .. walked over. 

Mr Fox’s b. c. h. Cape Lad , .. forfeit. 


2nd Race. — T he Doomraon Cup valued at Co.'s Rs. — presented by Maha- 
rajah Moheshur Bux Sing, of Doomraon, for all Horses. R. C. Sonepore weight 
for age. The winner of either the Sonepore Derby or Colonial Stakes 71bs. extra. 
Entrance 15 G. M., 10 F. To close and name on the 15th Sept. 1849. 

Mr Holdfast's . . b. a. h. Bonanza , walked over. 


SftD Race. — The Sonepore Cup value 50 G. M. for all Horses. Two mile9. 
Sonepore weight for age. Maidens allowed 71bs. Maidens on the day of the Race 
one stone. 

Mr Holdfast’s b. a. h. Bonanza , 8st. 31bs. Ilydur l 

M c. cb. g. Pretender , 8st. lib. Barnes 2 

Mr Fitzpatrick's b. a. h. Referee , 9st. 31bs. C. Barker 3 

This race was brought forward to save a blank day. A. well contested race 
between Bonanza and Referee t the former winning with difficulty. 

Time,— 4m. 


4th Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 10 Forfeit, for all Horses. Maidens 
on the day of the Race. Sonepore weight for age. , tt. C. To close on the 15th 
Sept. 1849. ( 4 

Did not fill. 


Third Day, Thursday , November 1. 

1st Race.— The Civilians* Cup for all Horses. Sonepore weight for age. 
One mile and three quarters. Maidens allowed 71bs. Maidens on the day of the 
Race 1st. The winner of the Durbungah, Champarun, or Doomraon Cups 51bs., 
of two or more of the said Cups 7ibs. extra. 

Mr Holdfast’s «. g. a. b. Blood Royal, .. walked over. 


2nd Race.— The Sonepore Welter for all Horses, list. each. Maidens allowed 
71bs., R. C. Gentlemen riders. 20 G. M. from the Fund and an entrance of 10 
G. M. each. To close on the 15th Sept. 1849. 

No entrances. 


$ftD Race.— A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., 10 F. for all Horses. Sonepore 
weight forage. • Maidens allowed 71bs. R. C. To close on the 15th Sept. 1849. 

Did not fill. 



SONRPOTtE RACES; 


4ft 


Fourth Dat, Saturday , Novmttr 3. 

1st Race. — A Plate of Rs. 500 presented by Rajah Modenarain for all 
added to a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each— 5 forfeit ; weight for age as Mt»W< 
Maidens allowed 71bs. Craven distance. Gentlemen riders. To close and RAM 
on the 15th Sept. 1849. * 

3 years old . . . . tyt. Mbs. 

4 ditto * .. •• lOat. 21bs. 

5 ditto .. . . lOst* lOlbs. 

C ditto and aged •• .. list. 01b. 

Mr Fitzpatrick's b. a. h. Referee, list. * 01b. .. 1 

Mr Mortlock's b. nsw. g, Nimrod, lOst. 11 lbs. .. 2 

Mr Holdfast's b. nsw. g. Firefly, lOst. 01b. .. 3 

The public expected a good Race for this Purse, but the expectation was not 
realized. Nimrod was sick and couldn't go. Firefly threw his chance away in the 
first half mile, Referee coming in au easy winner, gallantly ridden by his sporting 
owner. 


2nd Race. — A Purse of 20 G. M. for all maiden country bred horses. Sone- 
tore weight forage. U. C. Entrance 10 G. M.eaclt. 11. F. To close on the 
5th September 1849. 

No entrance. 


3rd Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 10 F. for all horses. R. C. flat. 
7lbs. each, maidens allowed 71bs. Maidens on the day of the Race 1st. To close 
on the 15th September 1849. 

Did not fill. 


Fifth Dav, Tuesday, November G. 

1st Race.— -The Hutwa Cup value Co.'s Rs. — presented by Maharajah 
Chntterdharee Subaye, of Ilutwa, for all Maiden Horses, Craven lights and dis- 
tance. Heats. The winner ofjlerby, Colonial or Doomraon Cups 71bs. extra. The 
winner of either Derby br Colonial und Doomrnon Cup lOlbs. extra. 

Mr Holdfast's g. a. h. Blood Royal , . . Harries 1 1 

Mr Fox's c. a. h. Seagull, .. C. Barker 2 2 

Blood Royal won with great case. 

Time, — 1st heat, 2m. 35s. ; 2d heat, 2m. 3«s. # 


2nd Race — A Purte of 20 G. M. for all Horses. R. C. To be handicapped 
by the Stewards. Nominations to be sent to the Secretary by 2 p. u, the day be- 
fore the meeting, and the weights to be declared the day before the Race. Entrance 
• 10 G. M. H. F. 

Mr Holdfast's c. cb. g. Pretender , 9st. Tibs. Barnes 1 

Mr Fitzpatrick's b. a. h. Referee, 8st. Gibs. C, Barker 2 

Mr Seymour's g. a. h. Sootheayer, 7st. 121bs. 3 

This is the only race that Pretender has run to win during the meeting, and ho 
w&b never nearer being beaten in his life. Considering the time, the running /*1W 
far short of his last year's performances as a three year old. It's to be hoped* lor 
his owner's sake, that he is not going to follow suit tri Young Emblem, tie l ion a, 
&c., who were very great as 3 years old, but did not improve with age. 

Time,— 3m. 7 is. # 

IND. SPORT. REV.— VOL. X. t NO. XX . «f * 
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3rd Race. —A Purge of 10 G. M: for all horses. One mile. To be Handi- 
capped by the Stewards. Nominations to be sent to the Secretary by 2 p. m. the 
day before the meeting, and the weights to be declared the day before the Race. 
Entrance 3 G. M. The winner to be sold f$r Rs. 600. 

No entrances. 

Sixth Day, Thursday , November 8. 

1st Race. — A Forced Handicap for which all winners of public money above 
Rs. 500 in amount must enter. Optional to all other winners. R. C. Entrance 
20 G. M. 

Mr Holdfast’s b. a. h. Bonanza , 8st. 51bs. Hydur l 

Mr Holdfast’s g. a. h. Blood Royal , 8st. lOlbs. Barnes 2 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s b. a. h. Referee, Sst. lOlbs. C. Barker 3 

Mr Holdfast’s b. nsw. g. Firefly , 8st. 21bs. .. dis. 

This was the best race of the meeting. Bonanza winning with difficulty by 
a neck. 

Time, — R. C., 3m. 10s. 

2nd Race. — A Purse of 20 G. M. from the fund for all horses that have 
started for but not won public money. To be handicapped by the Stewards. 
Craven distance. Entrance 10 G. M. H. F. 

No entrances. 


3rd Race. — The Consolation Cup of 10 G. M. for all horses to be valued by 
their owners ; the winner to be sold if claimed, at the price fixed. To carry weight 
specified at foot. One mile heats. Entrance 5 G. JV1 . 


Valued at Rs. 

1,000 

. . 

10*t. 

01b. 


900 

.. 

9ht. 

Slbs. 

,, t 

800 


Dbt. 

31b*. 

tt 

700 


Hst. 

121bs. 

t> 

600 


Sst. 

71bs. 

yr 

500 


'• 8s^. 

01b. 

n 

400 


7st. 

91bs. 


Mr Hawk’s 

b. 

cb. m. Alice, 

l 1 

Mr Fortescue’s 

b. 

cb. c. Edward Morgan, 

.. 2 2 

Mr Holdfast’s 

b. 

a. c. Do-the-Boys, 

. . Distanced. 

Mr Fox’s * 

b. 

a. h. Gun Cotton, 

• • rt 

The mare won with ease. 




LAHORE RACES. 


First Day. 


1st Race.— Lahore Derby. 

- 


Mr Pakenham’s 

b. a. h. Copenhagen , 

• • 

.. I 

Mr Williams’ 

gj. a. h. Snatcher , 

■ a 

.. 2 

Mr Sims’ 

g. a. «h. Ahali, 

•• 

.. 3 


Won in a canter. 

Seven came to the post, SurpUee, Auslerlilz, Ibrahim and Vexation . Aui- 
' Itrittr mtdo the running for the first half mile when he fell into the second place 
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and kept it to the half mile from home, where Copenhagen went to the frtmt with 
ease. 

Time, — 3m. 6s. 


2nd Rack. — Lahore Free Handicap. 


Mr Rawlins’ • 

b. 

a. 

h. Nut cut , 

8%t. 

21ba. 

.. 1 

Mr Sims’ 

b. 

a. 

g. Renegade , 

7st. 

71bs. 

.. 2 

Mr Fakenham’s 

&• 

a. 

h. Holdfast, 

Bst. 

71bs. 

.. 3 


Eight horses started, ending in a well contested race with the first three. 
Time,— 3m. 2s. 


3d Race. — The Charger Stakes. 

Mr Villier’s .. Zumbooruk , •• .♦ 1 2 1 

Capt. John’s . . Sheik , •• . . 2 l 2 

Three others started but had no chance, the winner was ridden by General 
Gilbert. 

Time, — 1st heat , lm. 2s. ; 2nd heat , 1m. 3s. ; 3rd heat, lm. 2s. 


3rd Race. — The Hacks. 

The Arab Merchant’s .. Rhodadada f •• ..11 

Time, — 1#/ heat , 59s. ; 2nd heat } lm. 


Second Dav, Thursday , November 15. 
1st Race. — Give and Take, one mile and a half. 


Capt. Frederick’s 

gr. a. k. Pam , 

.. 1 

Kinloch’s 

b. a. h. Master Charles , •• 

.. 2 


a 

2nd Race. — Gilbert Cup, one mile and a quarter. 


Sir Walter’s 

a m 

b. a. h. 

Wukeel, 

• 

.. 1 

Mr Pakcnliam’s 

• b. a. h. 

Copenhagen f 

. . 

.. 2 

Zeenab-ood-deen^s 

g. a. h. 

Shaw -in-Shaw, 

. . 

.. 3 

Mr Villier’s 

gr. a. h. 

Zumbooruk , 

•• 

.. 4 

3d Race.— C laret Cop, or Purse ; 

two miles. 



Mr Rawlins’ 

b. a. h. 

Nut-cut , 

.. # 

.. 1 

Mr Sims’ 

b. a. h. 

Renegade , 


.. 2 

Mr Pakenham’s 

cp h. 

Sir Harry , 


.. 3 

Mr Pakenham’s 

gr. a. h. 

The Centurion , 

• • 

., 0 

Sir Walter’s 

gr. a. h. 

Peshawur , 

• • 

0 

4th Race. — T he Omnibus Stakes ; 

two miles. 



Kinloch’s 

g. a. h. 

Charles, 

■ • 

.. 1 

Capt. Frederick’s 

g. a. h. 

Never-yive-in, 

• • 

.. 2 

Mr Pakenham’s 

g. a. h. 

Revelation , 

+ • 

.. 0 

Mr Williams’ 

g. a. h. 

The Snatcher, 

• • 

.. • 

Mr Rawlins’ 

b. a, h. 

Ibrahim , 

a # 

.. 4> 

Mr Sims' 

g. a. h. 

A kali, 

at • 

.. 0 

Mr James’ 

g. a, h. 

The Iren Duke, 


■ « a 4 
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5th Race.— Sweepstakes for 25 G, M., 10 forfeit ; one mile and a half* 
Mr Pakenham’s gr. a. h. Austerlitz , ., 0 

Mr James 9 . . .. •• pays forfeit. 


Third Day, Saturday , November 17* 


1st Race.— 

-DragoQji Cup 


Two miles. 




Sir Walter’s 

g- 

a. 

h. Oomrao f 

lOst. 

2lbs. 

.. i 

K inloch's 

g- 

a. 

h. Charles f 

10 st. 

51bs. 

.. 2 

Mr James' 

„ b. 

a. 

h. Vexation, 

9st. 

101b s. 

.. 0 

Mr William' 

» g- 

a. 

h. The Snatcher 

lOst. 

121bs. 

.. 9 

Mr Rawlins' 

b. 

a. 

li. Ibrahim , 

lOst. 

21bs. 

.. 0 

Mr James’ 

g< 

a. 

h. The Iron Duke , 9st. 

31bs. 

.. 0 

Sir Walter's 

b. 

a. 

h. Wakeel , 

lOst. 

51bs. 

.. 0 

Mr Villier's 

g- 

a. 

h. Zumbooruk , 

1 Oet. 

51bs. 

.. 0 


Time, — 4m. 13s. 


2nd Rack.-— The Open Stakes. One mile and a quarter. 


Mr Pakenham's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Copenhagen , 

8st. 

31bs. 

1 

Mr Sims’ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Renegade , 

8st. 

71bs. 

2 

Mr Pakenham's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Holdfast , 

9st. 

01b. 

3 

Mr South’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Paragon , 

8st. 

71bs. 

4 

3d Race. — The Hack Stakes. 

Three quarters of 

a mile 



Mr South’s 

ch. 

a. 

h. 

Cricket , 


lOst. 71bs. 

• » 


Fourth Day, Tuesday, November 20. 

Ibt Race.— The Champion Stakes. One mile and three quarters. 

Mr Pakenham’s g. - a. h. Austerlitz, 9st. 01b. •• 1 

Mr Rawlins' b. a. h. Nut-cut, 9st. 01b. . . 2 

Time, — 3m. 35s. 


2nd Race. — The Give and Take. 

One Mile. Heats. 




Capt. Frederick’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Pam, 

.. 1 

1 

3 

Mr Sims' 

K- 

a. 

h. 

Renegade, 

.. 2 

2 

1 

Mr South’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Dominie Skelp, 

.. 3 

4 

4 

Kinlock’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Master Charles , 

.. 3 

2 dr. 


Time, — lit heat , lm. 58s. 


3d Race. — Governor General's Cup. One mile and half. 


Sir Walter's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Pesftuwur, 

lOst. 

41bs. 

1 

Sir Walter’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Oomrao , 

lOst. 

21bs. 

2 

Kinloch’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Charles , 

lOst. 

21bs. 

3 

Zinab-ood-deen’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Shah-in- Shah, 

9st. 

13lbs. 

4 

Mr Rawlins' 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Ibrahim , 

9st. 

131bs. 


Capt. Frederick's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Never -give -in, 

9st. 

131bs. 


Mr Pakenham’s 

b. 

c. 

h. 

Sir Harry, 

lOst. 

Ulbs. 



Tim*), — 3m. 4s. 


4th Race.— Pony Stakes. Three quarters of a mile. Heats. 
Mf Black's ch. p. fryou-please. 
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Fifth Day, Thursday, Novembel 22. 

1st Race. — T he Cup given by a Lover of Sport. 2 miles. 

Sir Walter's g. a. h. Peshawur , .. Owner «. walked Over. 


2nd Race. — The Consolation Purse. 1 mile heats. 


Mr South’s g.^ a. 

h. 

Paragon , 9st. 

7lbs* 

Atkinson 

! 

1 

Mr Villier’s g. a. 

h. 

The Lawyer , 9st. 

7Uw. 

B. G. Browne 2 

2 

Capt. Frederick’s c. cb. 

m. 

Marchioness, 9st. 

Olb. 

West 

3 

3 

Mr James’ b. a. 

h. 

Sadulla, 9st. 

01b, 

White Boy 

4 

4 


Heat —The Lawyer made play to the quarter mile post, where Paragon 
passed him and won easily by two lengths. 

2nd Heat , — After a good race Paragon won by a length. 


3rd Rack. — The Ladies’ 

and Bachelors’ Purse. 

i mile. 



Mr Pakenham’s g. 

a. 

h. Holdfast, 

.. Francis, Esq. 

1 

1 

Sir Walter’s b. 

a. 

h. Wukkeel, 

• . Owner 

3 

2 

Capt. Frederick’s b. 

n. 

h. Ganymede , 

. . Owner 

2 

dr. 

Mr James’ b. 

a. 

h. Vexation , 

.. Capt. Ilicks 

4 

dr. 


Hojdfast made play and won in n cantor. 

2nd Heat . — Holdfast and Wukkeel off at scoro. At the first 1 Wukkeel fell 
back a little, Holdfast running steadily on, at the \ from home, Wukkeel went tip 
to Holdfast 1 8 head and shouts of “ Wukkeel wins hut Holdfast came away and 
won easily by three lengths. 

Time, — lm. 2s. 


4m Race. — The Beaten Purse. 1 mile. 


Mr Sim’s 

b. 

a. 

U. 

Renegade , 

8st. 

101b*. 

Jenny 

1 

Mr Rawlin’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Ibrahim, 

8st. 

4 IIjS. 

Browne 

2 

Kinlock’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Master Charles , 

8sf. 

fillM. 

Atkinson 

0 

Capt. Frederick’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Never -give-in, 

8st. 

1211m, 

• . . 

5 


Renegade made the runniijg and won in a canter by ten lengths. 


5th Race.— 

The Newmarket Stakes. | mile heats. 




Mr Villier’s 

g- 

a. h. 

Zumbooruk 

.. Sir W. Gilbert 

4 

1 

l 

Mr South’s 

b. 

a. h. 

Dominie Skely, 

• • Owner 

l 

2 

2 

Mr Pakenham's 

g- 

a. h. 

The Centurion , 

.. Hunt, Iftq. 

0 

0 

3 

Mr Lloyd’s 

b. 

a. h. 

The Gem, 

. . Mack bell 

0 

0 

0 

Zinaboodeen’s 

g- 

a. h. 

Aftab, 

.. Pakenham, Esq. 

2 

0 

0 

Mr Charles’ 

g< 

a. h. 

.Dr Login, 

.. Tulloch, Esq. 

0 

0 

0 

Mr Young’s 

b. 

a. h. 

Ennis , 


0 

0 

0 

Mr James’ 

b. 

a. h. 

The Baronet , 

. . Owner 

0 

0 

a 

Capt. Frederick’s 

g* 

a. h. 

Paris , 

• • Duffin, Esq. 

0 

0 

0 


The Centurion, The Gem and Dominie the favourites, 7 to 1 against Zumkoo- 
ruk taken. 

1st Heat* — Aft ah lost some lengths at storting, which he was unable to Recover 
quite, and was beaten by a neck. 

2nd Hea(.—k capital race between the tw$ first. * 

3rd Heat .— Won easily by Zumbooruk , who was bcautiftiUy ridden by our 
gallant General. • 



AUTUMN MEETING OF THE SOUTH AFRICA^ TURF. CLUB. 


Fijtvr Day, Tuesday, September 25, ,1349. 

1st Race.— The Breeders 1 Parse & subscription of £15 etch, P. P. for all 
3 year old Colts and Fillies bred by Subscribers, added to a Sweepstakes of £5 each. 
H. F. Colts, 7st. lOlbs. j Fillies, 7st. 7ibs. One mile and a half. 


Mr Louw’s 
Mr J. Beyer's 
Mr Van Reenen’s 

Mr Hoffman's 
Mr Loaw's 
Mr Green's 


r. c. 

b. c. 

c. c. 

g. c. 
c. c. 
c. c. 


Agitator, by O'Connell, ,, ,, 

Young O'Connell , by O'Connell, dam by Moresco, 
Young Glaucus , by Qlaucue, dam Mies Whip - 
thong, by Discount, . * 

Adder ley, by Discount, , , , . 

Lanercost, 

Rococo, by Rococo , . • 


1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 


Rococo made the running for the first half mile and then resigned his lead. 
Agitator , Young O'Connell and Glaucua had the rest of the race all to themselves and 
the two first contested it with great severity from the distance to the finish, Agitator 
winning with much difficulty by a head. 

Time, — 3m. 4s. 


2nd Race.— T lic Merchants' Purse value £30, for horsas that have not won 


on the green-point course, weight for age. Heats, one mile and :x half. 

£1-10. 

Entrance 

Mr Louw’s 

r. c. 

Sir Jama, 1 years 

1 1 

Mr Van Reenen's 

c. nu 

Eveline , by Set A, dam A* lathe, 

2 dr. 

Ma Hoffman's 

b. c. 

Puzzle, by Sideboard, 4 years 

3 2 

Mr Mostert's* 

b. c. 

Prince Albert , 5 years 

0 3 

Mr Meyburg's 

b. c. 

Ethiopian, by Gustaves, 3 years, dam by 
Skipper, ' , , 

0 dr. 

Mr Green's 

b. c. 

Mcllornich by Meltemich, bred by Mcfsra 
Reitz ' 

6 dr. 


1st Beat , — An e.veelbnt race all the way betwoon the old mare :nul Sir Jamr h 
and won by half K length with difficulty. Puzzle did uol go for the heat. 

2nd Beat . — The mare being drawn, Sir Same* won l!:c Ik-ji! wry easily from 
Puzzle. 

Time,— 1st heat, 3m. js.; 2 ml heat , 3m. 10.Js. 


3rd Race. — The Tnrf Club Purse of £30, and Cradock Cup, added to a 
Sweepstakes of £5 each, H. P. For all horses. Heats, two miles. Weight for 
age, Maidens allowed 71bs. 


Mr Hoffman's bik. c. Sideboard , 5 years „ 1 2 dr. 

Mr Van Reenen's c. f. Selina, 4 years, by Glaucus . . 21 1 


* l*t Beat . — Sideboard made play 
Mhteto leading by 2 lengths to the last 
collared her at Uie distance# Slashing 
on the post# 


for the first i when the filly took it from liim 
; turn, when the horse gradually came up, and 
work ensued, and Sideboard won by a head 



AUTUMN MEETING OF THE SOUTH A^ICAN TURF CLUB. 41 , 

2nd Heat . — The mare relying on superior condition and blood went off at 
score, maintained a lead of some lengths throughout, and won in a canter* 

3rd Heat , — The mare walked over. 

Time , — let Meat , 4m^ 13s. ; 2nd Meat, 4m. 12s. 


Sbcpnd Day, Wednesday, September 26. 

1st Rack. — His Excellency the Governor’s Purse value £23, added to a 
Sweepstakes of £5 each. H. F. For all horses. Weight for age. Two miles. A 
winner on the first day to carry 71bs. extra. t 

Mr Hoffman's bl. c. Sideboard , by Sideboard , 5 years , . 1 

Mr Van Reenen’s c. f. Selina, by Glaucus, 4 years, 71bf. extra .. 8 

Mr Lonw's r. c. Sir James , by Wildrahe , 4 years, 71bs. extra • 3 

Selina made play at a great pace and was closely followed by Sideboard, Sir 
James being beaten off very early in the race. After going a mile and a half, Side* 
hoard took the lead from the mare, wont clean away from her and won by soma 
lengths, hard held. 

Time, — 4m. 11s. 


2nd Rack.—' The New Market Sweepstakes of £3 each, H. F. with £2& 
added from the race fund. For all Colonial-bred horses. Heats, one mile, 6 years 
old and aged horses to carry lOst. 41bs. ; 5 years, lOst. ; 4 years, Ost. 4 tbs, and S 
years, 7st. lOlbs. A winner once to c-irry 71bs. extra ; twice or oftencr, 141bs. 


Mr Louw's 

b. 

h. 

Wellington, 6 years 

1 

1 

Mr Hoffman's 

b. 

c. 

Laurel , 4 years 

0 

2 

Mr Van Reenen’s 

c. 

c. 

Young Qlaucus , by Glaucus , 3 years . . 

2 

0 

Mr Meyburg’s 

bl. 

c 

Ethiopian, by Qustavus, 3 years ,. 

4 

3 


Is/ Heat . — After one fulsc start, they got awag well together. Wellington 
went to the front immediately, drew away from his horses at every stride and won 
very easily by 2 lengths. 

2nd Heat . — A false start again and Wellington overpowering his jockey ran 
the whole way home. # At t.h<? next attempt Qlaucus and Ethiopian took the lead, 
but were joined by Wellington at the half mile post, where Ethiopian dropped. 
The other two ran head and head to the distance and Qlaucus obtained the lead them 
by half a length apparently safe to win, but suddenly staggered and stopped and 
Wellington beat Laurel in by some lengths. No time taken. It was found that 
Glaucus had broken his Bhoulder at the joint and he died the same night. 

Time, — Is/ heat , lm. 59s. 


3rd Rack. — The Welter Purse of £23, added to a Sweepstakes of £h each. 
IT. F. For all Colonial-bred horses that have not won before the first day of the 
meeting. One mile and a half. 6 years old and aged horses to carry 1 1 St. 3lbs* * 
5 years, list. lib. ; 4 years, lOst. 81bs., and 3 years, 9st. 71bs. 

Mr* Van Reenen’s br. m. Eveline, aged .. I 

Mr Hoffman's b. c. Puzzle , by Sideboard , 4 years . « % 

Mr Louw's r. ft. Sandilla , by Moresco , 6 years ..3 

Mr Green’s b. c. Mettemich, by Mettemich, 3 years .. 4 

The old mare took the lead from the postpmada strong running, and wop easily 
by a length. i 

* 


Time,— 3m. 4s. 



•AC I NO OALEtfDAft, 


Tmafe Day, Friday, September 28. 

1«t Rack.— The Visitors' Handicap of £30, added to. a Sweepstakes of £% 
teach H. F. For all horses that have run during the meeting. To be handicapped 
oy the Stewards. One mile and a half. e 

Mr Van Reenen's ch. f. Selina, 4 yrs. 8st. 121bs. 1 

Mr Hoffman's a bl. h. Sideboard , 5 yra^lOst. 01b. 2 

Mr Van Reenen's b. m. Eveline, aged lOst. lib. 3 

Mr Hoffman's b, c. laurel, 4 yrs. 9st. 01b. 4 

Mr Beyer's • b. c. Young O' Connell, 3 yrs. 7st. 71bs. 5 

Sideboard the favourite and Young O' Connell much fancied. The former made 
the running at a fair pace for the first mile when Selina took the lead from him, and 
went home in a canter, winning by half a distance in 3m, 4s. To account for this 
strange running it may be observed that the mare was amiss when she ran for the 
Governor's Purse on the second day, a fact unknown to the handicappers. 

2nd Race. — The Consolation Purse. — A Purse of £20, given by his Excel- 
lency the Governor's Personal Staff, added to a Sweepstakes of £3 each. H. F. 
For all Colonial-bred horses that have not won during the meeting. Heats, one 
mile. Same weights as for the Newmarket Sweepstakes ; the winner to be sold if 
claimed, for £100 ; bat if for £30, allowed 51bs. ; if for £60, allowed 101bs.; if for 
£40, allowed 201bs. 

Mr Hoffman's . . Puzzle , 4 years, £60 . . 11 

Mr Louw's . • Sandilla, 6 years, £40 ..22 

Mr Beyer's •• Panda, ( 5 years, £40 .. 3 3 

Puzzle won both heats in a canter. No time taken in consequence of the h’avy 

raid. 


WEIGHTS FOE AGE FOE THE AUTUMN MEETING. 

2 Years old.. .. Feather. ( 5 Years old., .. 9st. 91bs. 

3 ,, „ .. 7st. 01b. 16 „ r .. .. lOst. lib. 

4 „ . . 9st. 121bs. I Aged .. « .. lOst. 41bs. 



AUTHORITIES FROM WHICH THE RACING CALENDAR 
IS COMPILED. 


Mauritius Races, ...... 

Deyrah Races, 

Mysore Races, 

Feshawur Sky Races, 

Bangalore Races, 

Belgaustyj'^jces, 

Hi shtyiurpo/ , Races, .... 
Sonepore Races, ...... 

Lahore Races, 

Autumn Meeting of the South African Turf Club, 


Mauritius Times, 
Mqfunilite. 

Athenaum. 

Delhi Gazette . 

Madras Atheneeum . 
Bombay Times . 
Mqfussilile . 

Our own Correspondent 
Ditto. 

Ditto . 







